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AiT.  L-COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE   COMMERCE  OF   FRANCE,  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1827  TO  1836.* 

The  destiny  of  those  nations  of  the  present  day  who  have  made  the 
furthest  advances  in  civilization  is  connected  in  the  most  intimate  manner 
with  their  commercial  prosperity.  Commerce  is  the  most  fertile  source 
of  wealth,  and,  consequently,  of  power ;  but  the  great  and  important  in- 
terests which  have  become  the  subjects  of  daily  discussion,  cannot  be 
thoroughly  and  completely  understood,  unless  the  facts  connected  with  the 
questions  are  clearly  stated  and  exhibited  under  their  various  forms,  so 
that  all  their  relations  may  at  once  be  perceived.  The  great  task,  that 
of  collecting  and  arranging  such  facts,  necessarily  devolves  upon  govern- 
ment, by  whom  alone  the  necessary  knowledge  of  them  can  be  obtained. 
Having  had  occasion  formerly  to  deplore  the  scantiness  of  such  materials, 
and  to  complain  of  the  reserve  with  which  power  dispensed  the  light  of 
which  it  alone  had  possession,  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  lauding  the 
facilities  readily  aflbrded  in  the  present  day  in  France,  to  any  inquiries 
into  the  causes  and  progress  of  our  national  prosperity. 

In  its  relations  to  the  public,  the  administration  of  the  customhouse  has 
emancipated  itself  from  the  trammels  imposed  upon  it  under  the  "Empire,*' 
and  which  were  carefully  preserved  by  the  "Restoration ;"  it  has  ceased, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  state,  to  shut  up  from  public  view  the  impor- 
tant  facts  which  it  daily  collects.  Superintending  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  public  revenue,  it  has  the  means  of  verifying  and  comparing  the  acts 
of  commerce,  the  movements  of  which  are  submitted  to  its  inspection. 
The  system  of  which  the  customhouse  is  the  agent,  does  not  appertain  to 
^— 

*  For  this  able  and  interesting  article,  which  we  have  translated  from  the  French,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  M.  D.  L.  Rodet,  its  distinguished  author,  firom  whom 
we  received  a  copy  of  it  as  originally  published  in  the  Eevue  dea  Veux  Momd€9* 
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it.  The  system  enlanates  from  the  political  power ;  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  economy  of  the  state,  at  least  so  far  as  science  has  penetrated  into 
its  legislation.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  acknowledge  the  administration 
of  the  customhouse  entitled  to  additional  gratitude  for  the  extreme  care 
which  they  have  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  documents  emanating 
firom  them,  Which  are  to  have  such  an  influence  in  determining  the  modifi- 
cations that  our  system  demands.  The  able  men  who  direct  this  adminis- 
tration, and  superintend  the  preparation  of  the  works  it  puts  forth,  do  not 
stop  short  in  their  career  of  improvement ;  the  documents  that  issue  from 
their  hands  show  themselves  more  and  more  complete,  and  they  will  be- 
come still  more  so  in  proportion  as  our  legislators,  feeling  the  want  of 
additional  light,  are  willing  to  meet  the  expense  of  obtaining  it. 

After  having,  since  1824,  supplanted  the  meager  statements  of  the 
former  directors,  by  annual  tables,  methodically  arranged,  the  adminis- 
tration has  just  issued  a  resume  of  its  works  in  a  fine  volume  entitled — 
"  Tableau  d^cermal  du  Commerce  de  la  France  avec  ses  Colonies^  et  les 
puissances  ^trang&es  de  1827  d  1836."  Importations,  exportations,  navi- 
gation, transit  entrepots,  fisheries,  drawbacks,  all  are  collected  and 
grouped  under  divers  points  of  view,  so  that  not  a  question  that  the  book 
can  suggest  need  remain  unanswered  for  want  of  the  means  for  its  solu- 
tion. Not  that  we  give  an  entire  assent  to  all  its  subdivisions  and  classi- 
fications, some  of  which  are  useless  and  some  founded  upon  error,  but  our 
perception  of  these  imperfections  need  not  prevent  our  acknowledging  the 
high  value  of  the  work. 

During  the  peace  that,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Europe,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  the  world  has  enjoyed,  the  public  fortunes  of  the  nations 
have  rapidly  accumulated.  Labor  has  produced  capital,  and  as  the  ter- 
rible consummation  of  war  has  not  been  effected,  this  capital,  instead  of 
being  destroyed,  has  increased  and  brought  forth  fruit,  and  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  a  commerce  of  exchange,  the  progress  of  which  is  very  far 
from  having  reached  its  ultimate  point.  Political  troubles,  revolutions, 
and  crises  of  credit  occasioned  by  overtrading,  have  in  some  instances 
interrupted  the  movement,  but  as  soon  as  these  causes  have  ceased  to  act, 
the  people  hasten  with  renewed  energy  to  regain  the  time  which  has  been 
lost,  and  a  period  of  redoubled  activity  soon  compensates  for  the  momenta- 
ry interruption,  and  re-establishes  the  supremacy  of  the  **  law  of  pro- 
gress." 

Must  we  conclude  from  what  we  have  said,  that  all  nations  called  to 
take  a  part  in  this  general  commerce,  preserve  the  relative  positions  from 
which  they  started  ?  We  do  not  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  each  day  France  cedes  something  of  the  ground  which  she  had  ac- 
quired, and  which  she  ought  to  occupy.  The  demonstration  of  this  un- 
lortunate  truth  will  no  doubt  be  more  interesting  than  a  cold  analysis  of 
the  decennial  tables,  in  which,  however,  we  find  the  elements  of  our  con- 
viction. 

In  Europe,  Portugal,  hardly  reduced  to  tranquillity,  dreams  not  of  re- 
establishing its  commerce  or  industry.  Spain  has  been  consuming  her- 
self in  a  struggle,  which  the  spectators  have  suffered  to  be  prolonged  for 
want  of  power  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  means  by  which  it 
should  be  prevented.  In  Italy  the  Sardinian  states,  each  day  becoming 
more  and  more  fashioned  to  a  uniform  domination,  find  in  the  activity  of 
their  ancient  Ligures  the  elements  of  commercial  prosperity.     The  other 
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states  are  following  their  example,  while  Lombardy  and  Venice,  becoming 
more  and  more  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  content  themselves 
with  the  wealth  which  a  fS?rtile  soil  offers  as  a  certain  reward  to  their 
labor.     The  Low  CJountries,  since  their  separation,  have  struggled  in 
emulation:  Belgium  for  the  development  of  her  capital  and^he  resources 
of  her  soil ;  Holland  for  the  improvement  of  its  colonies,  which  are  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  importance,  without  exciting  the  notice  of  the  world. 
Will  not  one  or  the  other  of  these  powers  finish  by  ceding  some  port  to 
the  grand  customhouse  confederation  of  the  Grerman  states  ?     Prussia  has 
united  under  its  patronage  twenty. five  millions  of  Grermans  through  the 
means  of  a  uniform  tariff,  protective  but  not  prohibitive,  which  has  done 
more  than  all  the  diets  and  political  confederations.     This  bond  acquires 
a  strength  each  day  that  will  render  it  difficult  to  dissolve.     Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  cramped  in  their  relations  to  the  con- 
federated states,  are  evidently  destined  to  accede  to,  and  to  complete  this 
Grermanic  union.     The  Germans,  as  a  commercial  and  producing  people, 
will  soon  find  themselves  mixed  up  and  confounded  in  one  general  direc- 
tion.    As  to  Austria,  with  her  eyes  turned  towards  the  Adriatic  and  her 
Italian  possessions,  and  pre-occupied  with  the  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
she  has  not  much  occasion  to  trouble  herself  with  what  passes  on  the 
Rhine  or  the  Elbe.    She  renounces  without  difficulty  any  participation  in 
a  system  from  which  it  is  so  easy  for  her  to  live  apart. 

In  terminating  this  rapid  glance  at  the  condition  of  those  states  w1k> 
are  nearly  all  of  them  under  forms  of  government  which  do  not  render 
publicity  necessary,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  in 
relation  to  each  of  them,  statements  sufficiently  detailed,  or  extending  over 
a  long  enough  period,  to  enable  us  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  com- 
merce of  France.  But  two  other  grand  nations,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  put  forth  each  year  the  most  elaborate  documents,  contain« 
ing  the  details  of  the  divers  branches  of  their  social  state,  and  which 
enable  us  to  appreciate  their  simultaneous  progress.  These  three  nations, 
in  their  different  positions,  have  placed  themselves  in  the  present  day,  by 
their  power,  their  intelligence,  and  their  activity,  at  the  head  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Our  intention  is  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  present  a  meager 
analysis  of  a  work  that  is  itself  nothing,  but  a  collection  of  interesting 
hcts  under  divers  heads, — ^but  to  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  those  facts, 
and  to  group  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that 
struck  us  as  being  the  most  remarkable.  The  date  from  which  com- 
mences the  decennial  period  adopted  by  the  administration  of  the  custom- 
house, is  happily  chosen,  as  then  may  be  considered  to  have  ceased  the 
effects  of  the  crisis  in  English  affairs,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1825, 
and  which  pressed  with  considerable  force  upon  part  of  the  year  1826. 
In  the  beginning  of  1827,  the  commercial  movement  commenced  an  ascent 
which  each  political  or  financial  perturbation  for  the  moment  interrupts. 
The  three  nations  whose  commerce  we  are  about  to  compare,  are  situated 
in  many  things  very  much  alike,  and  no  event  can  exert  any  disturbing 
influence  upon  the  commerce  of  one,  without  its  influence  reacting  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  others. 

Commerce  does  not  move  in  a  regular  and  periodic  manner.  If  some 
obstacle  interferes  with  it  in  some  of  its  relations,  its  development  is  so 
much  more  lively  when  this  obstacle  is  removed,  and  a  reaction  imme- 
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diately  results,  tending  to  the  restoration  of  afiairs  to  a  normal  state.  We 
have  thought  it  best  to  divide  the  decennial  period  into  successive  groups 
of  three  years,  leaving  out  of  our  comparison  the  last  year,  1886,  which 
we  think  ought  to  be  taken  by  itself,  and  which  will  be  found  superior  to 
the  average,  resulting  from  its  union  with  1837  and  1888,  years  which  felt 
the  effects  of  the  commercial  crisis  in  the  United  States.  But  to  under- 
stand  the  estimates  of  these  periods  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  ex- 
planations, which  we  will  give  afler  the  following  tabular  summaries,  of 
the  system  of  official  valuation  followed  in  each  country  : 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE. 
Decennial  Period  from  1827  to  1836. 

SHIPPING    ENTERED,   AND   IMPORTATIONS. 

Tons,  Franci. 

French  vessels,  .  *  3,749,705  .  .  Value  imported,  .  .  2,575,567,352 
Foreign     do.      .     .  6,445,049  .     .      do.         do.         .  .  1,888,557,310 


Total,  .     .  10,194,754 4,464,124,562 

Importations  by  land^         ! 2,209,518,852 


Total  value  of  importations,     .         .         .  6,673,643,414 

Of  which  there  has  been  consumed  in  the  country,      .  .  .  4,799,507,814 

Re-exported, 1,770,020,357 

Leaving  in  store,  or  in  the  course  of  transit,       ....  104,115,243 

SHIPPING   CLEARED,   AND   EXPORTATIONS. 

Tom,  FrancB, 

French  vessels,  .     .  3,^424,676  .     .  Value  exported,  .  .  2,315,^90,862 

Foreign    do.       .     .  4,553,279  .     .     do.           do.       .  .  2,744,640,115 


Total,  .     .     7,977,955 5,060,330,977 

Exportations  by  land^         \ 1,9^3,656,008 

Total  value  of  exportations,       .         .         .6,983,986,985 

Of  this  the  foreign  products  re-exported  amount  to,  .         .  1,770,020,357 

French  products  exported, 5,213,966,628 

The  specie  and  the  precious  metals  amount — 

Franet, 

Imported, to     1,646,548,718 

Exported, to       699,977,520 

and  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  table. 

French  navigation,  for  the  ten  years,  is  divided  as  follows : — 


The  four  sugar  colonies,  1,025,531  . 

Senegal, 29,834  . 

Fisheries, 534,932  . 

Commerce  reserved  to     

France,      ....  1,590,297  . 

Foreign  commerce, .     .  2,159,408  . 


IMPORTATION. 
Tom,  France. 

Value  imported, .  .  581,619,346 

do.       do.        .  .    27,664,616 

do.       do.        .  .    70,566,888 


do.       do.        .  .  679,850,850 
do.       do.        .  1,895,716,402 
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EXPORTATIOlf. 

TVm*.  Franc9, 

The  four  sugar  colonies,  1,068,684  .  .  Value  exported, .  .  414,250,341 

Senegal, 46,116  .  .       do.       do.  .  .    42J63,470 

Fisheries, 552,547  .  .       do.       do.  .  .    26,435,427 

Commerce  reserved  to     ■ 

France,    ....     1,666,347  .  .       do.       do.  .  .483,449,238 

Foreign  commerce,     .     1,758,329  .  .       do.       do.  .  1,832,241,624 

STATEMENT  OF  EACH  ,TEAR. 

Skipping  Entertd.  Shipping  Entered.  Importatiene.  Exportatiowt. 

Tern-.            Jhne.                       Thne.  Prance.  France. 

1827  828,611      786,212  656,804,228  602,401,276 

1828  874,230     787,354  607,677,321  609,922,632 

1829  912,804     736,690  616,358,397  607,818,646 

1830  1,009,454     629,139  638,338,433  572,664,064 

1831  794,410     689,234  512,825,551  618,169,911 

1832  1,114,586     808,989  652,872,341  696,282,133 

1833  980,892     782,868  693,275,752  766,316,312 

1834  1,131,404     888,433  720,194,336  714,705,038 

1835  1,174,032     871,946  760,726,696  834,422,218 

1836  1,374,821     997,090  905,575,359  961,284,756 


« 
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BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Decennial  Period  from  1827  to  1836. 

SHIPPING  BNTEHED,   AND   IMPORTATIONS. 

Tone.  Jao..  eteri. 

British  vessels,    .     .     .  22,528,608  }  ^ue  •  i i        -  >j  A^t  caa  noi 

Foreign    do.       .     .     .     7,822;078  \  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^P  ^»  471,502,281 

Total,  .     .     .  30,350,686  or  at  25  fr.  20  c,     11,881,857,481 

SHIPPING   CLEARED,   AND  EXPORTATIONS. 

Tone.  lav.  eteri. 

British  vessels,    .     .     .  22,081,522  ^  Official  value  imp'd, — 

V  British  products, .     .  654,382,045 
Foreign    do.       ...     7,963,649 )  Foreign  mer'dise,     .  107,292,061 

Total,    .     .  30,045,171 761,674,106 

France. 

Or  in  francs,  for  the  British  products, 16,490,427,534 

"        **  "      foreign  merchandise, 2,703,759,937 

Total, 19,194,187,471 

I4v.  eteri. 

The  real  or  declared  value  of  British  products  was,  how- 
ever, instead  of  654,382,045  liv.  sterling,  only  .     .     .      402,583,100 

And,  allowing  for  the  foreign  merchandise  the  official 
value  aforesaid— 107,292,061 

The  export  trade  becomes  reduced  to     ...        .      509,875,161 

2* 
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Fr&ne»» 

Or  in  francs,  for  the  British  products, • .     10,145,094,120 

"      foreign  merchandise 2,703,759,987 


a  a 


Total,  (which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  importations,)  12,848,853,057 
The  precious  metals  and  specie  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Decennial  Period  from  1827  to  1836. 

SHIPPING  ENTERED,   AND  IMPORTATIONS. 

Ton».  DoUan, 

American  vessels,  .     .  10,203,640  .     .  Value  imported,  995,244,698 
Foreign        do.       .     .     8,611,721  .     .       do.         do.  96,854,451 


Total,  .     .  13,905,361 1,092,099,149 


Or  at  5  fr.  25  c.     .     .     .  f.5,733,520,532 

SHIPPING  CLEARED,   AND   SXPORTATIONS. 

Tbfit.  Dollar*. 

American  vessels,  .     •  10,734,094  .     .  Value  exported,  727,874,710 

Foreign        do.       .     .     8,588,775  .     .       do.         do.  186,244,^1 

Total,  .     .  14,332,599  .     .         .       '  •         .      914,119,241 


Or  in  francs,    4,799,126,015 

The  exportations  were — 

DoUari.  Franet. 

American  products, .     .     .  708,615,251  or  3,720,232,587 
Foreign  merchandise,    .     .  205,503,510  or  1,078,893,428 

The  American  documents  include  bullion  and  specie,  which  amount  to — 

IMPORTED. 

Dollar*.  Franet, 

On  American  account,     .     .     95,596,668  or  501,882,507 

EXPORTED. 

DolXarg,  France 

Money  of  the  United  States,  .       8,598,746  or    45,143,406 
Bullion  and  foreign  coin, .     .     45,024,246  or  236,377,291  . 


Total,    .     .     53,622,990  or  281,520,697 


AVERAGE  YEAR  OF  THE  DECENPOAL  PERIOD,  1827  TO  183fc 

SHIPPING  ENTERED.              FRANCE.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  U.  STATES. 

r<m*.                        Tons,  Tom. 

National  vessels, ....      874,907            2,252,861  1,029,364 

Foreign      do 644,505               782,208  361,172 


1.019,412  3,035,069  1,380,536 

SHIPPING  CLEARED. 

National  vessels,  ....      824,468  2,208,152  1,078,409 

Foreign      do 455,828  796,865  858,878 


799,796  8,004,517  1,482,287 


France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  UniUd  SiaUe.  19 

nCFOBTATIONS.  FRANCE.  GUAT  BBITAIN.  UKITSD  STATES. 

Francs,  Franr.B.  Franct. 

By  sea  and  by  land,  667,864,841  1,188,185,748  573,352,053(1) 

EIPOBTATIONS. 

National  products,  .  521,396,663         1,014,509,412(2)  372,023,259(3) 

Foreign  merchandise,  177,002,036  270,375,994  107,889,343(4) 

698,398,699  1,284,885,406  479,912,602(5) 


SECTION  n. — STANDARD  OP  VALUATION. 

In  France  the  standard  of  official  valuation,  as  applied  by  the  custom- 
house,  has  been  adopted  after  a  long  inquiry,  and  is  founded  upon  the 
estimate  of  average  prices  during  the  time  of  the  discussion.  It  was  ap- 
plied for  the  first  time  to  commercial  tables  in  1825,  and  in  comparing  the 
results  of  that  year  with  those  that  should  have  been  produced  by  the  old 
standards  of  value  that  had  been  used  anterior  to  that  time,  there  was 
ibund  a  difference  of  seventy- four  millions  of  francs  less  in  the  value  of 
importations,  and  sixty-four  millions  more  in  the  value  of  exportations. 
One  sees  from  this  to  what  errors  we  were  exposed  in  the  pretended  de- 
ductions respecting  the  balance  of  commerce,  since,  by  the  old  method  of 
estimating,  there  was  an  error  in  one  year  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -eight 
millions.  The  present  official  standard  has  since  been  applied  to  all  tha 
ibllowing  years.  It  expresses  vaguely  enough  some  points,  and  unfor- 
tunately  keeps  no  account  of  those  changes  of  value  which  are  constantly 
taking  place. 

Great  Britain  employs,  for  its  official  valuation,  a  rate  that  dates  as  far 
back  as  1696,  and  which  has  been  properly  increased  only  upon  those 
articles  which  have  been  produced  since  then.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
fi>r  a  correct  estimate,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  declared  and 
the  real  value. 

Neither  France  or  Great  Britain  comprise,  in  their  commercial  tables, 
dw  exportaticH)  or  importation  of  bullion  or  coin. 

The  United  States  employ,  for  a  rate  of  valuation,  the  price  current 
of  the  foreign  port  from  whence  the  merchandise  arrives,  when  they  have 
reference  to  importation  ;  and  the  price  current  at  the  American  port  where 
the  cargo  is  embarked,  when  they  have  reference  to  goods  exported.  The 
precious  metals  are  included  in  the  estimates  of  imports  as  well  as  exports  ; 
but  in  this  last  case,  when  speaking  of  American  coins,  they  are  included 
in  the  statement  of  native  manufactured  articles. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  amounts  we  are  about 
to  compare  are  very  far  from  having  a  mathematical  certainty.  They 
only  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  backward  or  forward  movement  of  the 
commerce  of  the  three  powers. 

(i)  Inclufive  of  prccioui  metala  and  specie,  50,188,251  franca. 
(S)  Real  or  declared  value. 

(3)  Comprinng  American  monej, 4,514^41  francs. 

(4)  •♦  preciooB  metals, 23,637,729      •« 

(5)  Making  a  total  of. ^ ^28,152,070 
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SBCnON  lU. — COMMBRCE   OF   FRANCE  FOR  THE   DECENNIAL  PERIOD. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  proportion  in  which 
it  is  distributed  throughout  the  decennial  period  of  the  commerce  of  which 
we  have  presented  the  general  summary.  The  period  from  1827  to  1836 
offers  peculiarities  which  induce  us  to  divide  it  into  successive  groups  of 
three  years  each,  leaving  by  itself  the  year  1836,  during  which  occurred 
an  extraordinary  commercial  excitement  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  fair  standard  of  comparison. 

France  has  a  land  trade  which  includes  not  only  its  own  proper  aflkirs, 
but  the  business  of  other  nations  who  borrow  her  territory  as  a  means  of 
tr^msit.  This  last,  the  facilities  for  which  has  only  been  recently  granted, 
is  on  the  increase,  and  tends  to  swell  the  amount  of  trade.  As  to  the 
maritime  commerce,  one  part  is  made  in  conjunction  with  foreign  shipping 
under  the  restriction  of  customhouse  laws,  which,  except  in  those  cases 
where  mutual  reciprocity  has  been  guarantied,  give  to  the  French  flag 
the  preference  in  the  importation  of  nearly  all  the  articles  of  trade.  The 
other  part  of  our  commerce  prohibited  to  foreign  vessels,  includes  the  car- 
rying trade  with  our  colonies,  our  coasting  trade,  and  fisheries. 

In  all  our  statements  we  shall  use  only  round  numbers,  and  shall  ex- 
press values  in  francs  even  for  foreign  commerce. 

In  the  trade  by  land,  France  shows — 

IMPORTATIONS. 

Average  year  from  1827  to  1829,  .  .  200,000,000 

"  "  1830  to  1832,  .  .  183,000,000 

"           «           1833  to  1835,  .  .  244,000,000 
The  year  1836, 328,000,000 


EXPORTATIONS. 

163,000,000 
178,000,000 
218,000,000 
244,000,000 


By  sea  and  under  the  French  flag — 


Average  year 

from  1827  to  1829,  . 

"   1830  to  1832,  . 

"    1833  to  1835,  . 

The  year  1836,     .  . 

Under  foreign  flags — 

Average  year 

from  1827  to  1829,  . 

«    1830  to  1832,  . 

"  1833  to  1835,  . 

The  year  1836,  .  . 


IMPORTATIONS. 


EXPORTATIONS. 


Tims, 
343,000 
348,000 
387,000 
485,000 


Value, 
238,000,000 
235,000,000 
283,000,000 
308,000,000 


Tons. 
330,000 
811,000 
359,000 
427,000 


Value, 
224,000,000 
208,000,000 
248,000,000 
277,000,000 


528,000 
615,000 
707,0P0 
889,000 


158,000,000 
184,000,000 
198,000,000 
270,000,000 


440,000 
398,000 
489,000 
570,000 


220,000,000 
243,000,000 
305,000,000 
440,000,000 


The  value  of  goods  exported  is  divided  into— 


Foreign  Goodg 

Re-exportedy  or 

Tranamitted. 

99,000,000 

157,000,000 


Average  year 
from  1827  to  1829, 

«   1830  to  1832, 

«  1833  to  1835,  .  223,000,000 
The  year  1836,  .  .  .  332,000,000 

The  French  shipping  is  divided  ba  ibllowi 


French 
Produeti, 
508,000,000 
472,000,000 
549,000,000 
629,000,000 


Total 
Exportation. 
607,000,000 
629,000,000 
772,000,000 
961,000,000 


Fnmu^  Great  Britain,  ami  ike  TJmM  States. 
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Average  year 
from  1827  to  1829, 
"   1830  to  1832, 
«   1833  to  1835, 


Atgar 

Colonie9, 

Tona. 

104,338 

103,545 

99,148 


The  year  1836, .  .  .  104,289 

Ayerage  year 
from  1827  to  1829,  .   118,355 

1830  to  1832,  .  102,527 

1833  to  1835,  .  101,315 
The  year  1836, .  .  .  102,092 

The  trade  conducted  in  French  vessels  amounts  to— 


<i 


« 


BNTEBBD. 


Senegal, 
Tone, 
8,008 
2,827 
2,906 
3,609 

CLEARED. 

5,060 
3,646 
4,558 
5,322 


FUherie§. 
Tons, 
51,726 
46,668 
58,205 
65,135 


Benrved 
exelutively 
to  French 
VesseU. 
Tone, 
159,122 
153,040 
160,259 
173,033 


52,442 
50,049 
62,039 
58,957 


175,857 
156,222 
167,912 
166,371 


Other 
CoufUriee, 

Tone. 
184,458 
204,738 
226,621 
311,953 


154,032 
154,497 
190,820 
260,283 


IMPORTATION. 

French  Coloniee  and  Fieheriee. 

Average  year  from  1827  to  1829,    .  68,000,000 

«  "  1830  to  1832,    .  69,000,000 

"  "  1833  to  1835,    .  69,000,000 

The  year  1836, 70,000,000 

EXPORTATION. 

Average  year  from  1827  to  1829,    .  49,000,000 

"  1830  to  1832,    .  44,000,000 

"  "  1833  to  1835,    .  48,000,000 

The  year  1836, 58,000,000 


Other  Countriee. 
170,000,000 
166,000,000 
214,000,000 
238,000,000 

175,000,000 
164,000,000 
200,000,000 
219,000,000 


Thus,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  consider  the  trade  of  the  country  under 
the  same  point  of  view  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  classifications  of  the 
customhouse.  We  do  not  think  that  the  official  classifications  are  always 
calculated  to  fulfil  the  purpose  intended,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stind  how  a  list  of  materials  of  the  first  necessity  to  industry  can  include 
race- horses  and  hunting-dogs,  and  not  sheep  ;  drugs  and  wool  used  with- 
out preparation  in  beds,  and  not  raw  sugar  which  is  used  in  so  many 
ways,  and  the  products  of  which  exported  are  classified  as  manufactures ; 
and  we  cannot  regard  brandy,  or  tanned  and  dressed  skins  as  natural 
products.  The  misfortune  of  such  classifications  is,  that  they  serve  as  the 
ground  for  false  reasonings  in  relation  to  the  relative  importance  of  some 
branches  of  our  foreign  commerce.  In  the  present  case  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal  articles,  and  their 
official  value. 


Silk, . 

Cotton, 

Wool  and  Hair, . 

Skins  of  Animals, 

Colonial  Sugar,  . 

Olive  Oil,  . 

Indigo, 

Fabrics  of  Silk,  . 


Importation. 
734,000,000 
711,000,000 
288,000,000 
162,000,000 
490,000,000 
820,000,000 
249,000,000 
281,000,000 


Stored  and  Delivered 
for  Consumption. 
400,000,000 
589,000,000 
225,000,000 
140,000,000 
446,000,000 
296,000,000 
180,000,000 
28,000,000 
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ArtieleM* — Continued, 
Fabrics  of  Flftx  and  Hemp, 

"        Wool, 

"        Cotton, 
Ores  and  Coal,  • 


Importation. 
226,000,000 

74,000,000 
163,000,000 


Stored  and  Delivered 

for  Conoumption, 

161,000,000 


388,000,000 


405,000,000 

The  principal  articles  exported  during  the  same  period  are  as  fellows  : — 

Produce  of  the  Soil^ 


Wines, 
Brandy,     . 
Fabrics  of  Silk,  . 
"        Cotton, 


Exportatione* 
473,000,000 
199,000,000 
1,434,000,000 
664,000,000 
408,000,000 
428,000,000 


or  of  French  Industry , 
Exported, 

467,000,000 

193,000,000 

1,215,000,000 

543,000,000 

339,000,000 

326,000,000 

197,000,000 

81,000,000 


«        Wool, 

"        Flax  and  Hemp, 

Refined  Sugar,  ....     102,000,000 

Silk, 380,000,000 

Cotton, 102,000,000 

The  nations  with  whom  the  commercial  relations  of  France  are  the  most 
important,  are  the  United  States,  The  Low  Countries,  Sardinia,  England, 
Austria,  The  Grerman  States,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Russia,  and  our  own 
colonies. 


SECTION   IV. — COMMERCE  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  have  mentioned  the  origin  of  the  standard  applied  to  the  valuation 
of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  When  first  used  it  accorded  nearly 
with  the  truth,  but  time  has  effected  a  great  difference,  and  in  1798  Par- 
liament required  that  the  actual  and  real  value  should  be  noted  in  relation 
to  products  of  the  soil  or  of  British  industry. 

The  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  found  thus 

ENTERED. 
British  Flag. 

Av.  year  from  1827  to  1829,  2,122,000 

"         "      1830  to  1832,  2,244,000 

"        "     1833  to  1835,  2,308,000 

The  year  1836,     ....  2,505,000 

CLEARED. 

Av.  year  from  1827  to  1829,   1,986,000 

«         "      1830  to  1832,   2,211,000 

"         "      1833  to  1835,   2,320,000 
The  year  1836,     ....     2,532,000 

IMPORTS. 

Official  Value, — Franco, 

Average  year  from  1827  to  1829,   .  .  1,125,000,000 

"  "  1830  to  1832,    .  .  1,181,000,000 

«  "  1833  to  1835,   .  .  1,187,000,000 

The  year  1826, 1,404,000,000 


Foreign  Flags. 
699,000 
758,000 
820,000 
989,000 

Total. 
2,821,000 
3,002,000 
3,128,000 
3,494,000 

702,000 

768,000 

839,000 

1,035,000 

2,688,000 
2,979,000 
3,159,000 
3,567,000 

Vmmc^  Oreat  BrUaiih  and  the  Untied  States.  SB 

EXPORTS. 
Fm^ign  Prodmett, 

Be^xporUd.  BritUk  ProducU.  T^ttU, 

Qfieial  VtUue,^I^mmc$,  Fnnc9,  Brane*, 

Average  year 

fiom  1827  to  1829,  255,000,000  1,354,000,000  1,600,000,000 

"   1830  to  1832,  255,000,000  1,570,000,000  1,825,000,000 

«   1833  to  1835,  287,000,000  1,860,000,000  2,147,000,000 

The  year  1836,  .     312,000,000  2,139,000,000  2,451,000,000 

But  if,  retaining  the  official  estimate  for  foreign  products  exported,  we 
consider  the  real  and  declared  value  of  British  products,  we  shall  find  the 
exports  to  be  as  follows : — 

Foreign  Products.        Britith  Productt, 
Qfieial  Valme,  Declared  Value.  Trial 

Average  year  Franct.  France.  Franca. 

fiwn  1827  to  1829,  255,000,000  923,000,000  1,178,000,000 

«   1830  to  1832,  255,000,000  940,000,000  1,195,000,000 

«   1833  to  1835,  287,000,000  1,074,000,000  1,361,000,000 

The  year  1836,     .  312,000,000  1,336,000,000  1,648,000,000 

The  commerce  of  England  extends  to  every  country  in  the  world.  Her 
colonies  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies,  South  America,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  nations  of  Europe,  ofier  vast  markets  for  her  products, 
but  none  of  equal  importance  to  that  which  she  finds  in  the  United  States. 
Of  forty-seven  millions  sterling,  the  declared  value  of  British  exports  in 
1635,  the  United  States  alone  took  ten  millions  and  a  half,  and  of  fifly-three 
millions  in  1836,  they  took  twelve  millions  and  a  half. 

SECTION   v.— COMMERCE   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

We  have  stated  upon  what  principles  are  based  the  commercial  esti- 
mates presented  to  Congress.  With  them  the  financial  year  commences 
the  first  of  October,  and  finishes  the  last  of  September  of  the  following 
year.  We  have,  in  consequence,  commenced  oyr  comparative  periods 
with  October,  1826,  and  will  end  with  September,  1836.  We  have  al- 
ready given  a  general  table  of  facts  for  the  whole  period,  and  we  will  now 
add  the  more  important  details  and  divisions. 

The  United  States  shipping  has  thus  been  classed  and  reported — 

ENTERED. 
American  Veee. 
Tone. 
Av.  year  from  1826-27  to  1828-29,     887,000 
"         «     1829-30  to  1831-32,     946,000 
«     1832-33  to  1834-35,  1,179,000 
The  year  1835-36, 1,255,000 

CLEARED. 

Av.  year  iiom  1826-27  to  1828-29,     941,000 

«         "      1829-30  to  1831-32,     973,000 

«         «     1832-33  to  1834-35,  1,225,000 
The  year  1835-36, 1,315,000 


For,  Veee. 

Total. 

Tone. 

Ton». 

139,000 

1,026,000 

269,000 

1,215,000 

569,000 

1,748,000 

680,000 

1,935,000 

138,000 

1,079,000 

264,000 

1,237,000 

568,000 

1,794,000 

675,000 

1,990,000 
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IMPORTATIONS. 
American  Flag, 

Average  year  I^-anct, 

from  1826-27  to  1828-29,  396,000,000 

«    1829-30  to  1831-32,  438,000,000 

"   1832-33  to  1834-35,  607,000,000 

The  year  1836,     .     .     .  901,000,000 


Foreign  Flags, 

Franco. 
28,000,000 
43,000,000 
66,000,000 
96,000,000 


Average  year 

from  1826-27  to  1828-29,  289,000,000 
"  1829-30  to  1831-32,  322,000,000 
'<    1832-33  to  1834-35,  442,000,000 

The  year  1835-36,     .     .  561,000,000 

The  export  trade  is  shared  as  follows : — 

American  Flag, 
Average  year  France, 

from  1826-27  to  1828-29,  342,000,000 
1829-30  to  1832-33,  342,000,000 
1833-34  to  1834^35,  420,000,000 

The  year  1836,     .     .     .  510,000,000 


BXPOKTATIONS. 
,  Foreign  ProducU^ 

American  Producte,       Reexported, 
France,  France, 

108,000,000 
102,000,000 
111,000,000 
114,000,000 


« 


<( 


Foreign  Flage. 
France, 

55,000,000 

82,000,000 

133,000,000 

165,000.000 


Tbtet 

424,000,000 
481,000,000 
673,000,000 
997,000,000 


T\ttaL 
France, 
897,000,000 
424,000,000 
553,000,000 
675,000,000 


France. 
397,000,000 
424,000,000 
553,000,000 
675,000,0 


As  we  have  said,  the  United  States  documents  comprise  in  their  tables 
the  precious  metals  and  coins ;  and  we  find  that  for  the  decennial  period 
there  was — 


Imported,  . 
Exported,  . 


Frtmce. 
501,882,000    Average  year, 
281,529,000 


(( 


(( 


France. 
50,188,000 
28,152,000 


Leaving  an  excess  of    220,362,000 
To  which  must  be  added 

the  produce  of  native 

mines,  nearly ....  26,250,000 


Increase  of  circulation 

in  ten  years, ....  246,612,000 


(i 


(( 


<( 


"       .     .     .  22,036,000 


ti 


.     .     .     2,625,000 


«       .     .     .  24,661,000 


A  certain  portion  of  American  commerce  does  not  make  in  the  official 
estimates  the  appearance  that  it  really  deserves.  In  every  sea  this  kind 
of  commerce  is  carried  on  by  American  vessels  directly  from  the  place  of 
production  to  the  place  of  consumption,  without  touching  at  any  American 
port,  and  in  consequence  it  is  not  included  in  the  estimates  submitted  to 
Congress.  This  important  part  of  American  trade  cannot  be  ascertained, 
and  then  very  imperfectly,  but  by  a  long  and  laborious  investigation,  for 
which  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  estimates  of  imports 
and  exports  from  India,  China,  Brazil,  Cuba,  the  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  north  seas  of  Europe,  between  which  the 
oommunications  are  frequently  effected  by  American  vessels.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  tables  furnished  by  the  government  of  the  Union  ex- 
press but  a  part  of  the  elements  of  the  prosperity  of  this  new  country. 
The  United  States  have  fi>und  in  their  fertile  soil,  their  vigilant  industry. 
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and  in  the  happy  efieots  of  their  ooostitutioD,  the  meaiifl  of  furDishing,  for 
fi>reign  consumptioa,  an  enormous  mass  of  natural  products.  During  the 
decennial  period  materials  were  produced  to  the  amount  of 

3,200,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton         .         .         .         2,032,000,000 
91,000,000  "         tobacco      .         .         .  335,000,000 

Com,  rice,  flour,  wheat,  biscuit,  etc.         .         .  626,000,000 

making  a  total  of  nearly  3,000,000,000  of  francs,  gathered  directly  from 
the  soil . 

The  importance  of  these  products,  the  fisheries,  timber,  d^.,  render  less 
notable  the  tardiness  in  the  development  of  manufactures.  The  employ- 
ment, however,  of  machinery,  and  the  advantage  of  having  the  materials 
directly  at  hand,  have  already  increased  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  to 
an  amount,  during  the  decennial  period,  exceeding  68,000,000  of  francs, 
of  which  near  twelve  millons  were  for  the  year  1835--36. 

SECTION  Tl.— GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  COMMERCIAL  PROSPECTS  OP   FRANCE, 

Statistics  are  not  a  dead-letter  from  which  no  instruction  is  to  be  drawn. 
We  must,  however,  guard  against  too  absolute  conclusions  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  we  have  in  comparing  and  authenticating  our  facts.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  take  the  precaution  of  examining  the  circumstances  accom- 
panying or  following  the  periods  we  have  under  consideration.  Thus,  the 
movement  of  commercial  affairs  in  1636  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest 
errors.  It  has  been  taken  as  an  exemplification  «of  the  principle  of  per- 
manent increase,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  year  of  extra- 
ordinary excitement  and  immoderate  overtrading  throughout  the  globe. 
General  conunerce  ought  to  augment  with  the  civilized  populations,  and 
the  increase  of  their  means  and  appliances  of  industry,  but  it  would  be 
very  erroneous  to  estimate  any  such  progress  by  a  comparison  of  1826 
and  1836.  We  have  seen  how  much  the  affairs  of  this  year  have  been 
modified  by  a  combination  in  the  years  1§37  and  '38.  Not  that  we  attach 
any  such  great  importance  to  the  grouping  of  years  in  periods  which  we 
have  adopted,  we  simply  follow  this  method  because  we  think  it  serves  * 
very  well  to  express  the  influence  of  historical  events  upon  the  progress  of 
commerce,  and  to  reduce,  by  an  average  of  several  years,  the  liability  to 
mistakes  if  we  examine  the  facts  of  only*  one. 

The  backward  movement  that  took  place  during  the  years  1837  and  '38 
has  already  ceased,  and  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  new  era  of  pro- 
gression. Is  France  ready  to  join  in  and  to  profit  by  this  change  ?  To 
resolve  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  a  consideration  oi  some  of 
the  details  of  the  statistics  we  have  already  presented.  The  laudations 
that  a  nation  may  bestow  upon  itself  frequently  have  but  a  slight  founda- 
tion, and  are  useful  only  to  cover  and  conceal  the  complaints  of  that  por- 
tion of  society  who  have  a  just  perception  of  the  evils  that  exist,  and  that 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Let  us  then,  without  any  self-glorifying  assertions, 
examine  into  the  true  indications  of  the  progess  of  our  commerce  and  our 
prospects  of  future  prosperity.  Let  us  see  what  we  have  to  expect ;  and 
in  doing  so,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  comparisons  we  have  to  insti- 
tute are  between  France,  with  a  population  of  thirty-three  millions,  and 
Great  Britain  with  twenty-ibur  millions,  and  the  United  States  with  thir- 
teen millions. 

Imports,  despite  the  fietlse  theories  of  political  eoooomy,  are  the  sign  of 
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fke  wealth  and  indtistry  of  a  country.  In  France  they  may  he  emhraced 
in  three  divisions, — ^first,  those  employed  in  satisfying  the  wants  of  con- 
sumers ;  second,  those  that  are  reshipped  for  fbreign.countries ;  and  third, 
the  halance,  when  there  is  any,  that  goes  to  form  a  reserve  in  entrepdt,  or 
in  transit. 

1.  Foreign  products  consumed — 

From  1827  to  1829,  .     .     .  1,351  millions  of  francs. 
From  1830  to  1832,  .     .     .  1,368         "  " 

From  1833  to  1835,  .     .     .  1,515        "  « 

2.  Exported  to  foreign  ports-— 

From  1827  to  1829,  .     .     .      298  millions  of  francs. 
From  1830  to  1832,  ...      471         «  « 

From  1833  to  1835,  ...      669         "  « 

and  it  has  therefore  more  than  doubled.. 

3.  The  reserve  in  entrepdt  has  augmented — 

From  1827  to  1829,  ...  141  millions  of  francs, 
and  it  has  decreased — 

From  1830  to  1832,  ...  86  millions  of  francs. 

From  1833  to  1835,  ...  10         "             « 

Such  is  the  division  of  French  imports,  which  together  amounted — 

From  1827  to  1829,  .  .  to  .  1,790  millions  of  francs. 
From  1830  to  1832,  .  .  to  .  1,804         "  " 

From  1833  to  1835,  .  .  to  .  2,174         "  « 

We  see  from  this  that  the  increase  of  French  importations  is  almost 
wholly  owing  to  the  increase  of  that  part  which  is  resold  to  foreign 
countries : — 

The  importations  into  England  have  been — 

Official  Value.  Rewold  to  Conmmud  in 

Francs,  Foreign  Nationo.  England, 

From  1827  to  1829,  .  .  3,374  millions.  766  millions.  2,608  milUons. 
From  1830  to  1832,  .  .  3,542       "  765        "  2,776       « 

From  1833  to  1835,  .  .  3,561       «  861       "  2,700       " 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  were — 

Official  Value.  Retold  to  dmtumed  in  the 

France.  Foreign  Nations,      United  States. 

.  From  1827  to  1829,  .  .  1,273  millions.  324  millions.        949  millions. 

From  1830  to  1832,   .  .  1,444       "  304       «  1,138       " 

From  1833  to  1835,  .  .  2,019       "  334       «  1,685       « 

The  exportations  of  products  of  the  soil  and  of  native  industry  were — 

France,  Great  Britain,  United  States* 

Official  Value.-^Francs.    Declared  Value,  Real  Value, 

From  1827  to  1829,  .  1,522  milliqns.  4,063  millions.  868  millions. 
From  1830  to  1832,   .  1,416       "  4,708       "  965       « 

From  1833  to  1835,  .  1,647       «  5»580       "  1,326       « 

We  must  not  forget  to  remark  that  the  precious  metals  are  not  included 
in  the  documents  of  France  or  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  official  valua^ 
tion  surpasses  by  a  considerable  proportion  the  real  value. 
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In  the  exportations,  the  foreign  merohandise  reshipped  is  also  included. 
But  can  this  commerce,  which  has  increased  so  rapidly,  be  said  to  belong 
to  France  ?  'Tis  true  it  takes  place  on  our  territory,  and  helps  to  swell 
our  estimate,  but  if  we  look  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  we  will  find  that 
we  have  very  little  interest  in  it ;  that  it  goes  on  under  our  eyes,  but  with- 
out any  of  us  taking  any  part  in  it.  Other  nations  have  found  our  geo- 
graphical  position  commodious,  and  have  made  our  territory  a  rendezvous 
where  they  traffic  among  themselves ;  and  our  laws  in  relation  to  the 
transit  of  goods  have  given  rise  to  a  kind  of  commerce,  of  which  the  varia- 
tions are  owing  to  causes  entirely  foreign  to  our  country. 

The  United  States,  England,  Switzerland,  Grermany,  Prussia,  and  the 
East  Indies,  have  sent  to  us  articles  not  entering  into  our  consumption, 
amounting,  in  the  period  from  1827  to  1829,  to  146  millions  of  francs,  and 
from  1833  to  1835,  334  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  our  exportation  of 
articles  of  foreign  growth  amounted,  for  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Sardinian  States  alone,  to  ninety-five  millions,  from 
1827  to  1829,  and  297  millions  from  1833*to  1835.  This  increase  of  the 
commerce  of  exchanges  through  our  territory  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  but 
what  renders  it  particularly  worthy  of  observatioa  is  the  certainty  that  all 
tkis  great  trade  is  carried  on  without  the  concurrence  of  our  citizens,  that 
they  participate  in  it  neither  with  their  capital  or  with  their  ships.  Swit- 
zerland demands  from  the  United  States  and  England,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
other  conmioditieB.  The  United  States,  ^n  their  side,  resort  to  the  labor 
of  the  Swiss  and  Germans  for  silks,  ribbons,  linens,  and  cloths,  which 
i)rm  the  lading  of  their  packets  at  Havre.  All  this  kind  of  trade  unre- 
gistered in  our  official  statements  and  documents,  gives  a  false  appearance  of 
life  to  our  commercial  relations,  and  augments  their  importance  by  hundreds 
of  millions.  The  exportation  of  the  products  of  our  own  soil  in  the  mean 
time  has  increased  so  little,  that  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  difference 
between  the  official  valuation  and  the  real  value,  we  shall  find  perhaps 
that  we  have  rested  stationary  for  the  nine  years. 

h  remains  to  examine  an  important  branch,  that  of  shipping,  and  to 
consider  the  compcurative  progress  of  navigation  foreign  to  the  country,  in 

France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
I 

ENTEREI>. 

France.  Great  Britain,  United  States, 

National,  Foreign.  National,  Foreign,  National.  Rr^gn. 

Thousands  of  Tons,  Thousands  of  Tons,  Thou^nds  of  Tons, 

From  1827  to  1829,  .  1,080     1,585  6,365     2,097  2,660       419 

From  1830  to  1832,  .  l,07g     1,845  6,783     2,273  2,840       807 

From  1833  to  1835,  .  1,160     2,125  6,925     2,462  3,539     1,706 

CLEARED 

From  1827  to  1829,  .  990  1,320  5,957  2,106  2,822  415 
From  1830  to  1832,  .  932  1,195  6,632  2,306  2,919  793 
From  1832  to  1835,  .  1,076     1,467        6,960     2,516         3,676     1,705 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  demonstrate  that  we  are  resting 
stationary,  while  our  rivals  are  advancing.  But  there  are  some  other 
points  which,  if  examined,  will  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  one. 
French  shipping  is  either  reserved  and  exclusive,  as  that  to  our  colonies 
or  the  fisheries,  or  it  is  shared  in  common  with  foreign  commerce,  with 
only  the  protection  of  the  differential  duties  of  the  customhouse.    As  to 
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this  last,  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  proof  of  our  oommercial  force  and 
spirit,  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  recur  once  more  to  the  figures  which 
express  its  condition. 

SHIFPINa  ENTERED. 

Freneh  Flag.  Foreign  Flag. 

From  1827  to  1829  ....  553,375  .  .  1,584,708 
1830  «  1832  ....  614,216  .  .  1,845,115 
1833  «  1885    ....    679,864  .  .  2,125,686 

SHIPPING  CLEARED. 

From  1827  to  1829  •  .  .  .  472,215  .  •  1,320,589 
1830  "  1832  •  .  .  •  470,785  .  .  1,195,203 
1833  "  1835         ....         581,576     .     .     1,467,051 

That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  relations  of  France  with  other  countries,  our 
vessels  are  employed  only  to  a  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  whole. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace,  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more 
deplorable  than  such  a  result  ?  *  Still  more,  if  we  analyze  the  causes  which 
have  enabled  us  to  preserve  even  this  fourth  part  of  the  shipping  which 
enters  and  clears  from  our  ports,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  to  a  '<  reciprocity 
of  commercial  repulsion,"  to  protect  our  shipping  in  the  India  trade,  by 
duties  equivalent  to  several  times  the  amount  of  the  freights,  and  to  en- 
courage voyages  to  the  eastern  ^islands,  by  the  most  exorbitant  immuni- 
ties ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  have  destroyed  our  commerce  with  Ha3rti, 
and  perhaps  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  of  the  means  of  dis- 
charging their  obligations  to  us. 

The  prosperity  of  the  merchant  marine  depends  upon  the  commercial  pro- 
gress of  a  nation,  for  in  the  present  day  every  nation  employs  as  much  as 
possible  its  own  vessels  in  its  own  trade.  Without  a  merchant  marine 
thero  can  be  no  military  marine ;  and  this  last,  as  we  have  seen  at  Nava- 
rino,  Algiers,  in  the  Tagus,  and  lately  in  South  America,  is  one  of  the 
most  sure  bases  of  political  preponderance  and  power.  Well  may  we  be 
astonished  at  the  neglect  that  has  been  manifested,  particularly  since  the 
revolution  of  1830,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  for  our  true  commercial 
interests.  Such,  however,  are  the  fruits  of  the  perseverance  with  which 
the  system  adopted  under  the  empire,  and  carefully  preserved  by  succeed- 
ing governments,  has  been  followed.  The  supporters  of  it  pretend  that 
the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country  is  ensured  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
products  of  roreign  labor.  They  do  not  seek  to  encourage  exportation,  but 
imagine  they  have  gained  every  thing,  when  they  have  annihilated  some 
branch  of  importation.  They  please  themselves  with  exaggerated  praises 
bestowed  upon  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  disguise  the  fact  that  we 
are  being  driven  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  while  ignorant  of 
the  progress  of  our  rivals,  we  are  neglecting  the  new  duties  our  country 
is  called  upon  to  Ailfil.  It  is  evidently  a  decline  not  to  march  at  an  equal 
pace  with  other  nations,  and  such  undoubtedly  is  our  position  in  respect  to 
that  portion  of  commeroe  of  which  we  speak. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  an  article  in  a  former  number  of  this  review, 
to  dilate  upon  the  ideas  which  were  excited  by  the  grand  ceremonies  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  French  industrv — the  fair  of  1834.  Since 
then,  Charles  Dupin,  speaking  in  the  name  of  tne  committee  to  whom  waa 
intrusted  the  decision  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  articles  exhibited. 
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has,  in  a  report  which  oomhines  the  highest  scientific  inibrmation  wiUi  pro. 
ibund  technical  knowledge,  set  forth  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  im- 
portance of  the  manu&cturing  interests.  Doing  full  justice  to  a  work  of 
80  much  interest,  and  fully  appreciating  the  impartiality  of  the  committee, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  they  did  not  interrogate  the  manufacturers  as  to 
the  place  that  their  products  occupy  in  the  consumption  of  foreigners  and 
their  influence  in  swelling  our  exportations.  That  would  furnish  the  true 
touchstcHie  of  our  progress  and  the  measure  of  our  success. 

Ailer  the  exhibition  followed  an  examination.  There  the  same  manu- 
facturers who  had  demanded  a  recompense  for  their  progress,  came  confess- 
ing their  inability  to  compete  with  foreigners,  and  that  for  this  unfortunate 
state  of  things  there  can  only  be  found  a  remedy  in  the  continuation  of 
protection  amounting  nearly  to  prohibition.  The  government  could  not 
stru^le  against  the  general  wish  shared  by  men  of  every  variety  of  politi- 
cal opinion,  and  our  manufacturers  have  quietly  gone  to  sleep,  satisfied 
with  the  consumption  secured  to  them  of  thirty-four  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Our  industry  has  not  felt  the  slightest  anxiety  at  seeing  pass  through  our 
territory  in  1836,  832  millions  of  francs  in  foreign  products.  Of  this, 
some  180  millKMis  were  in  manufactured  articles.  What  are  the  causes 
that  prevent  us  from  furnishing  this  amount  ?  Why  is  the  preference 
given  to  Switzerland,  Prussia,  <S^.  1  What  puts  these  countries  in  a  state 
to  excel  us  ?  Nobody  knows.  And  yet  we  have  no  want  of  men  who 
laud  us  instead  of  warning  us.  We  rest  in  the  rear  of  the  march  pursued 
by  other  nations  ;  and  if  we  perceive  that,  afler  having  bought  the  flax, 
they  come  to  us  to  sell  the  linen  also,  we  can  find  the  only  remedy  in  a 
proiiibition  of  such  product,  instead  of  seeking  some  m<Bthod  of  making  it  at 
a  lower  price.  The  production  of  the  beet-root  is  r^^arded  as  a  conquest, 
protected  as  it  has  to  be  by  duties  amounting  to  one  hundred  per  cent  upon 
the  pric^es  that  we  pay  our  colonies  for  the  sufar  we  buy  of  them.  We 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  many  rich  products  for  that  which  will  properly 
develop  itself  only  in  a  hot-house,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  exhibit 
itself  a  miserable  deception  to  those  who  have  delivered  themselves  up  to 
it.  This  epoch  will  arrive  when  the  government  shall  have  discovered 
that  there  are  other  interests  besides  those  of  the  landholders,  for  the  mere 
cultivators  are  disinterested  in  the  affair.  It  will  arrive  when  the  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries,  the  marine,  and  the  power  of  France,  shall 
have  attracted  the  regard  of  the  Chambers  and  the  Ministry,  when  they 
will  be  willing  to  abaiidon  the  absurd  system  of  encouraging  on  the  one 
hand  by  bounties  what  they  destroy  on  the  other  by  prohibitive  duties. 

Not  that  the  government  is  without  an  idea  pf  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing a  naval  force.  It  is  with  the  view  of  creating  a  supply  of  sailors  that 
bounties  are  allowed  upon  the  whale  and  cod'  fisheries.  But  they  ought 
to  count  more  upon  the  trade  of  our  ports  with  the  colonies  we  possess, 
and  exercise  a  due  influence  in  preserving  them  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 
They  ought  to  think,  in  relation  to  them,  of  what  they  have  done  for  the 
coasting  trade,  that  important  nursery  of  seamen,  which  has  been  greatly 
benefited  by  a  recent  ordinance  removing  the  tonnage  duties  of  coasting 
vessels,  and  extending  their  licenses  to  a  year.  This  measure  is  one  that 
we  cannot  too  much  praise,  but  it  cannot  exert  any  infiuenoe  upon  our 
grand  commerce. 

The  four  sugar  ool<mies  gave  employment  to  nearly  one  hundred  thou, 
sand  tons  of  shipping,  and  from  five  to  six  thousand  sailors.     Their  trade, 
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reserved  exclusively  to  our  own  country,  has  amounted  to  an  average 
value  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  of  francs,  and  it  has  been  decreasing 
for  several  years.  We  have  ceased  in  France  to  comprehend  the  value 
of  these  establishments,  and  we  look  with  contempt  upon  the  fine  road- 
steads of  Fort  Royal,  where  France,  at  it  were  at  home,  could  collect  and 
shelter  the  fleets  capable  of  making  her  name  respected  upon  distant 
shores.  Without  colonies,  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries  will  become  nearly 
useless.  We  will  just  glance  at  the  facts  having  relation  to  this  branch 
of  navigation,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  so  nighly  protected. 

The  whale-fishery  employed  on  an  average  from  1827  to  1829,  200 
seamen  yearly,  and  produced  13,000  quintals  of  oil.  From  1833  to  1835 
the  numbers  of  the  crews  were  raised  to  600  men,  and  the  produce 
amounted  to  30,000  annually. 

The  cod-fishery  employed  9,000  men  on  an  average  from  1827  to  1829, 
and  10,000  in  1833-35.  The  produce  amounted  to  an  average  of  55,000 
quintals;  of  which  20,000  went  to  Spain,  and  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  balance  was  taken  to  our  sugar  colonies.  These  colonies,  besides 
the  35,000  quintals  we  send  them,  receive  the  cargoes  which  our  fishermen 
take  directly  from  Newfoundland,  and  in  return  for  which  they  freight 
with  colonial  commodities  for  the  northern  country.  Their  total  consump. 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  amounts  to  80,000  quintals  per  annum. 

The  state  allows,  under  various  conditions,  to  those  who  undertake  fish- 
ing voyages,  a  bounty  equivalent  lo  between  three  and  four  hundred  francs 
a  year  for  each  man.  In  other  words,  the  state  pays  the  wages  of  the  men 
and  leaves  to  the  owners  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  In  some  voyages  of 
long  duration,  as  in  the  whale-fishery,  the  bounties  amounted  to  from 
1,400  to  1,500  francs  for  each  seaman.  Such  great  sacrifices  have  an 
object,  and  this  object  has  been  once  obtained,  for  without  the  resources 
which  were  found  in  the  sailors  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  the  expedition  to 
Algiers  could  not  have  taken  place. 

If  the  fisheries,  and  particularly  the  cod-fishery,  has  need  of  the  aid  of 
government  to  subsist,  it  has  equally  a  need  of  a  market  for  its  products. 
Now  foreign  countries  take  scarcely  a  fifth,  and  it  is  only  by  submitting  to 
exorbitant  duties,  which  at  any  moment  may  be  changed  into  prohibition, 
that  we  retain  the  precarious  and  trifling  market  in  Spain.  The  British 
Parliament  have  bsen  recently  occupied  with  the  remonstrances  of  the 
people  interested  against  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  all  the  skill  of  Mr.  Villiers  has  been 
able  to  obtain  any  melioration ;  and  if  Spain  quiets  her  internal  dissensions, 
her  first  care  will  be  to  strengthen  her  system  of  commercial  repulsion,  of 
which  we  have  given  her  the  example.  We  can  place  dependence  only 
upon  our  colonies  for  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  our  fisheries,  the 
existence  of  which  depends  upon  them.  United,  these  two  inseparable 
branches  make  two  fifths  of  our  whole  navigation,  and  under  this  point  of 
view  we  are  already  so  poor  that  we  ought  to  dread  the  approach  of  the 
time  when  an  additional  reduction  will  be  effected.  But  with  the  ideas 
that  at  present  predominate,  we  have  no  confidence  that  our  feeble  efiTorts 
can  avail  to  avert  a  loss  so  disastrous.  It  is  necessary,  if  truth  is  to  tri- 
umph, that  voices  more  powerful  should  be  raised  in  her  behalf. 

We  are  far  from  having  exhausted  this  subject.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  evil.  Colonies  are  essential  to  a  commercial  people.  As  for  the 
United  States,  divided  into  two  grand  regions,  one  of  these  regions  is  the 
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colony  of  the  other :  one,  at  the  south,  produces ;  the  other  traffics,  exchangesy 
and  exports.  Great  Britaia  is  assured  of  renewed  resources  in  the  east,  but 
she  has  also  made  sacrifices  enough  in  favor  of  the  West  Indies  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  value  she  attaches  to  the  future  prosperity  of  those  fine 
islands.  A  people — less  powerful,  but  of  great  perseverance  never 
wrongly  directed---the  Dutch,  haved  turned  their  whole  attention  towards 
Java,  nearly  the  only  important  possession  they  have  preserved.  In  1826 
the  oomnierce  of  that  island,  entered  and  cleared,  amounted  to  fifleen  mil- 
lions of  florins,  or  nearly  thirty-two  millions  of  francs.  In  1836  it  had 
nicreased  to  forty-one  millions  of  florins,  or  eighty-seven  millions  of  francs. 
In  the  same  space  of  time  our  commerce  with  our  colonies,  including  the 
fisheries,  remained  absolutely  stationary,  and  limited  to  sixty-eight  mil- 
UoDs  of  francs,  the  official  value  of  the  entries,  and  about  fifiy  millions 
value  of  the  clearances. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  power  without  a  military  marine,  a  military 
marine  without  commerce  and  merchant  shipping,  merchant  shipping 
without  colonies  and  the  fisheries,  and  lastly,  colonies  without  doing  some- 
thing for  their  interests  and  their  existence.  Some  will  say  we  can  do 
without  all  that,  but  for  ourselves  we  have  not  the  courage  to  make  such 
a  declaration. 


Aax.  n.— PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  AND  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  IN  FIFTY  YEARS, 

AS  BZHIBITED  BT  THE  DBCEHSUL  CSITSUS  TAKEN  IN  THAT  PERIOD. 

CHAPTER  L 
INTRODTJCnON — THE  CENStTS  OF   1790. 

As  800D  as  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  had  decided  on  giv- 
ing  to  each  state  a  representation  in  Congress  in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
bbA  that  direct  taxes,  whenever  resorted  to,  should  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, it  became  necessary  to  take  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  people. 
Such  an  enumeration  was  accordingly  directed  by  the  Constitution ;  and, 
as  it  was  known  that  the  progress  of  popiilation  greatly  varied,  and  would 
continue  to  vary  in  the  several  states,  it  was  further  provided  that  similar 
enumerations  should  be  taken  <*  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
years."* 

This  census  of  the  people  at  stated  periods,  which  was  thus  subordinate 
to  a  particular  purpose,  was  soon  found  to  have  substantial  merits  of  its 
own.     It  has  furnished  an  authentic  document  which  is  invaluable  to^e 

*  The  provinon  of  the  Constitution  referred  to  ia  in  the  second  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle, and  u  in  tbeae  words :  "  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  cfae  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respectiTe  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  senriee  for  a  term  of  years,  and,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons,  [meaning  slaves.]  The  actual  enumeration  shall 
be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  yeait,  in  such  maimer  as  they  shall  by  law 
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philosopher  and  political  economist,  as  well  as  to  the  statesman  and  legis- 
iator.  By  the  evidence  it  afibrds  they  are  enabled  to  deduce  truths  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  the  trouble  and  expense  it  involves,  though  it 
were  not  necessary  to  the  just  distribution  of  political  power,  and  to  equal- 
ity  of  taxation  ;  and  its  benefits  became  so  obvious,  that  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe  have  followed  the  example,  and  now  take  periodi- 
cal censuses  of  their  inhabitants  solely  for  the  valuable  knowledge  they 
convey.  As  the  numbers  of  a  people  are  at  once  the  source  and  the  index 
of  its  wealth,  these  enumerations  enable  its  statesmen  to  see  whether  na- 
tional  prosperity  is  advancing,  stationary,  or  retrograde.  They  can  com- 
pare one  period  with  another,  as  well  as  different  parts  of  the  country  with 
each  other,  and  having  this  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  facts,  they  can 
more  successfully  investigate  the  causes,  and  apply  the  appropriate  reme- 
dies, where  remedy  is  practicable. 

They  also  furnish  occasions  for  obtaining  other  statistical  information 
on  subjects  that  materially  concern  civilization  and  national  prosperity. 
The  same  means  taken  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  people  may  be  used 
to  distribute  them  into  classes,  according  to  sex,  ages,  and  occupations^ 
and  diflTerent  races,  where  such  diversity  exists.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States,  and  all  the  European  nations  who  have  profited  by  our  ex- 
ample, have  thus  improved  their  respective  enumerations  of  their  people. 
Six  censuses  have  now  been  taken  in  this  country,  and  in  each  successive 
one,  some  new  list  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  progess  of  social  im- 
provement. By  their  aid,  speculations  in  political  philosophy  of  great 
moment  and  interest  may  be  made  to  rest  on  the  unerring  logic  of  num- 
bers. 

This  knowledge,  so  indispensable  to  every  government  which  would 
found  its  legislation  on  authentic  facts,  instead  of  conjecture,  is  peculiarly 
important  to  us.  Our  changes  are  both  greater  and  more  rapid  than  those 
of  any  other  country.  A  region  covered  with  its  primeval  forests  is,  in  the 
course  of  one  generation,  covered  with  productive  farms  and  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  in  the  same  brief  space  villages  are  seen  to  shoot  up  into 
wealthy  and  populous  cities.  The  elements  of  our  population  are,  moreover, 
composed  of  different  races  and  conditions  of  civil  freedom,  whose  relative 
increase  is  watched  with  interest  by  every  reflecting  mind,  however  he  may 
view  that  diversity  of  condition,"  or  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  the  two  races. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  profit  by  the  information 
which  the  several  censuses  have  furnished,  so  as  not  only  to  make  us  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  progress  of  our  Federal  Republic  during  the  half 
century  it  has  existed,  but  also  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  yet  more  im* 
Mttant  future  which  awaits  us. 

cefore  we  consider  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  all  the  censuses  to- 
gether, let  us  take  a  brief  notice  of  each  of  them  in  succession. 

The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  and  its  enumeration  referred  to 
the  1st  of  August  of  that  year.  It  distributed  the  population  under  the 
following  heads,  viz : 

1st.  Free  white  males,  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

2d.  The  same  under  sixteen. 

3d.  Free  white  females  of  all  ages. 

4th.  Slaves. 

5th.  All  other  persons ;  by  which  was  meant  free  persons  of  color. 
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The  resnlt  is  exhibited  in  the  following 

TABLE  OF   THE   POPULATION   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  IST  OF  AUGUST 

1790. 


State*. 


'Maine, 

New  Hampshire,. 
Maasachuaetta, . .. 
Rhode  Island, .  ... 

Connecticut, 

Yefnioot,. 

New  York, 

New  Jeney, 

Pennsylvania, .... 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

vuginia,*  •••...... 

North  Carolina, . 
South  Carolina,.. 

Georgia, 

Kentucky^ 

», 


WhiU 
Malet  of 

16  and 
upwards 


34.384 
36,089 
95383 
16,033 
60,527 
22.419 
83,700 
45,251 

110,788 
11,783 
55,915 

110,934 
69,998 
35,576 
13,103 
15,154 
6,271 


813,298 


White 

Malee 

under  16. 


24,748 
34,851 
87,289 
15,811 
54.492 
22.^27 
78,122 
41,416 

106.948 
12,143 
51,339 

116,135 
77,506 
37,722 
14,044 
17.057 
10,377 


802,327 


White 
Females, 

AUdther 
persons. 

SUmes. 

46,870 

538 

70,171 

630 

i58 

190,582 

5,463 

32,845 

3,469 

952 

117,562 

2,801 

2,759 

40,398 

255 

17 

152,320 

4,654 

21,324 

83,287 

2,762 

11,423 

206,363 

6,537 

3,737 

22,384 

3,899 

8,887 

101,395 

8,043 

103,036 

215,046 

12,766 

293,427 

140,710 

4,975 

100,572 

66,888 

1,801 

107,094 

25,739 

398 

29,B64 

28,922 

114 

11,830 

15,365 

361 

3,417 

1,556,839 

59,466 

697,897 

Total. 


96,540 
141,899 
378,717 

69,110 
238,141 

85,416 
340,120 
184,139 
434,373 

59,096 
319,728 
748,308 
393,751 
249,073 

82,548 

73,077 

35,791 

3,929,827 


*  Main*  was  then  a  part  of  Maasachuietta,  and  so  continued  until  1820,  but  as  its  census 
taken  aeparately,  it  has  always  properly  held  a  separate  place  in  statistical  tables. 


By  this  census  the  popalation  of  the  United  States  was  first  ascertained 
by  actual  enumeration,  together  with  its  several  parts,  white  and  colored, 
free  and  servile,  and  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  different  states.  As 
the  result  somewhat  disappointed  expectation,  the  census  was  supposed  by 
many  to  be  inaccurate,  and  the  assumed  error  was  imputed,  I  know  not 
on  what  evidence,  to  the  popular  notion  that  the  people  were  thus  counled 
for  the  purpose  of  being  taxed,  and  that  not  a  few  had,  on  this  account,  un* 
derstated  to  the  deputy  marshals  the  number  of  persons  in  their  families.* 
But  the  general  conformity  of  this  census  with  those  subsequently  taken, 
in  all  points  where  the  discrepancy  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
shows  that  the  errors  could  not  have  been  considerable. 

The  census  showed  that  the  population  of  this  country  had  been  over- 
rated at  the  revolution,  for  supposing  the  rate  of  increase  to  have  been  the 
same  before  the  census  as  after  it,  the  people  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  at 
the  time  of  the  stamp  act,  fell  considerably  short  of  two  millions,  and  at 
the  declaratioo  of  independence,  they  did  not  reach  to  two  and  a  half  mil. 
lions. 

The  items  of  the  first  census  were  unfortunately  too  few  to  furnish  much 
materials  for  comparison.  The  most  important  facts  it  discloses,  are  the 
following : 


*  It  is  certain  that  this  supposed  source  of  error  was  credited  by  General  Washington* 
naually  so  cautious,  and  almost  unenring  in  his  judgments,  and  that  on  the  faith  of  it,  he 
expected  that  the  second  census  would  show  a  much  laiger  amount  of  population  than 
proved  to  be  the  fact. 
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Of  the  whole  population,  the  whites  were  3,172,464 

The  free  colored,  59,466 

The  slaves,  697,897 


80.73  per  cent. 
1.51  "     " 
17.76  "     « 


tc 


(( 


8,929,827       100. 
Consequently,   the   whole  free  population, 

white  and  colored,  were 82.24  " 

And  the  whole  slave  population,       ....         17.76  " 

The  number  of  white  males  to  that  of  the  females  was  as  103.8  to  100  ; 
or  for  every  10,000  males  there  were  9,636  females. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  was  adopted 
by  Ck)ngre8s  to  divide  the  male  population  into  two  parts,  with  a  view 
probably  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  made 
an  almost  equal  division  between  them.  Thus,  of  the  whole  male  white 
population,  the  part  over  sixteen  is  50.3  per  cent,  and  the  part  under  six- 
teen 49.7.  The  age  of  twenty  was  thus  found  to  divide  the  male  popula- 
tion of  England  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  census  taken  in  that  country 
in  1821. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  at  this  period,  every  state  in  the  Union,  except 
Massachusetts,  contained  slaves.  But,  as  in  several  the  number  was  few, 
and  slavery  was  there  subsequently  abolished,  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  slave  population,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  confine  our  views  to  those 
in  which  slavery  still  exists,  and  where  it  constitutes  a  larger  part  of  the 
population. 

The  proportion  of  the  white,  the  fi'ee  colored,  and  the  slave  population 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 


Slat^M. 

Whole 
Population. 

Whites. 

Free  CoPd. 

Slaves. 

PER  CElfTAG^  OF 

WhiVa 

F.  Col 

SUives. 

Delaware 

59,096 

319,728 

748,308 

393,751 

249,073 

82,848 

73,077 

35,791 

46,034 

208,649 

442,115 

288,204 

140,178 

52,886 

61,613 

32,013 

4,177 

8,043 

12,766 

4,975 

1,801 

398 

114 

361 

8,887 

103,036 

293,427 

100,572 

107,094 

29,264 

11,350 

3,417 

77.9 
65.3 
59.1 
73iJ 
56.3 
64.1 
84.3 
89.4 

7.1 
2.5 
1.7 
1.3 

.7 
.5 

1. 

15. 

Marvland 

32.2 

Viiiginia *. 

North  Caroliaa 

South  Carolina 

Georfiia 

39i2 
25.5 
43. 
35.4 

Kentucky 

15.5 

Tennessee 

9.6 

1,961,374 

1,271,692 

32,635 

657,047 

64.8 

1.7 

33.5 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CENSUS  OF   1800 — ^BEINO  THE  SECOND   ENUMEIATION  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  directed  the  second  enumeration,  added  some 
new  divisions  of  the  white  population  to  those  of  the  first  census.     It  dis- 
criminated between  the  sexes,  and  it  distributed  each  under  the  five  fol- 
lowing heads,  viz : 
•Those  persons  who  were  under  ten  years  of  age. 

ten,  and  under  sixteen, 
sixteen,  and  under  twenty-six. 
twenty-six,  and  under  forty-five, 
forty-five  and  upwards. 
The  result  is  exhibited  in  tlie  following  table  ; — 


i( 


u 


(( 


m  the  United  States  in  Fifty  Years. 
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This  census,  besides  informing  us  of  the  actual  numbers  then  in  the 
United  States,  made  us  further  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  our  increase, 
and  which  proved  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  it  had,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Franklin's  opinion,  been  previously  estimated. 

The  whole  population  was  thus  distributed : 


White  males 
females 


(( 


2,204,421 
2,100,068 


Free  colored 
Slaves 


4,804,489 
108,395 
893,041 

5,305,925 


« 

It 

a 


35.02  per  cent. 

35.68 

82.28 

27.96 

32.23 


« 


fC 


Total 

The  increase  in  ten  years,  was — 
Of  the  whole  population 

whites       .         •         •         • 
free  colored 

slaves  .  .  .  • 
whole  colored  population  . 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  white  population  was  increased  by  im^ 
migration,  and  the  free  colored  by  emancipation.  The  increase  from  the 
first  source  was  estimated,  on  such  imperfect  data  as  he  possessed,  at 
60,000  in  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1800.  But  since  an  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  foreign  emigrants  who  arrive  in  our  sea-ports,  as  well  as  from 
the  intrinsic  evidence  afforded  by  the  enumerations  themselves,  we  must 
regard  his  estimate  as  much  too  low.  The  number  of  refugees  from  St. 
Domingo  was  known  to  make  a  considerable  addition,  at  that  period,  to  the 
steady  stream  of  European  emigration.  The  accession  to  our  numbers 
from  this  source,  instead  of  about  1|  per  cent,  as  Dr.  Seybert  supposed, 
was  probably  not  short  of  3  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  three  classes  of  our  population,  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  census,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 


Sy  theCensM 
of  1790. 

By  the  Cenntt 
o/lBOO. 

The  proportion  of  the  white  population 

**          ♦♦      free  colored 

80.73  per  cent. 
1.51  "      " 
17.56  "      •• 

81.12  per  cent. 
2.05  "      ** 

"          **      slaves 

16.83  **      " 

Consequently,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  free  popu- 
lation was 

100. 

100. 

S2M 

19  sn 

83.17 

**           •*       whole  colored 

18.88 

The  age  of  sixteen  divided  the  white  population,  as  at  the  preceding 
census,  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  the  excess  of  those  under  sixteen 
was  yet  less  than  in  1790.     Thus, 
The  number  of  white  males  under  sixteen  was 

females 


(( 


« 


1,117,169 
1,038,845 


The  number  of  white  males  over  sixteen 
«  «      females  " 


1,087,252 
1,038,845 


2,156,014 


2,126,097 


15.6  « 

18.4  « 

19.6  " 

11.9  " 


u 
tl 
It 


100  to  94.9 

u 

94.3 

« 

102.1 

u 

95.4 

(C 

94.5 

in  the  Untied  Suoee  in  Fifty  Yeart.  87 

The  white  population  is  thus  distributed  aocording  to  ages,  viz : 
Those  under  the  age  of  ten 34.6  per  oent. 

''      between  ten  and  sixteen 

"      between  sixteen  and  twenty-six    . 

"      between  twenty-six  and  forty-five 

"      forty-five  and  upwards 
which  shows  the  numbers  under  and  above  sixteen  to  be  yet  nearer  than 
50.1  to  49.9. 

The  males  of  the  whole  white  population  exceeded  the  females  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  95.3,  but  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  sexes  at  difierent  ages.     Thus, 
Of  those  under  ten  years  of  age,*  the  proportion  of  males  > 

to  females  was  as  \ 
"        between  ten  and  sixteen 

between  sixteen  and  twenty-six 
between  twenty-six  and  forty-five  • 
over  forty-five 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement,  that,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
number  of  males  bom,  yet  from  the  greater  number  also  who  go  abroad 
as  travellers  or  seafaring  men,  or  who  die  from  casualties,  the  females 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  exoeed  the  males  between  the  same  ages ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  would  maintain  the  excess  in  the  after 
periods  of  life,  but  for  the  foreign  emigrants,  who  consisted,  at  that  time,  far 
more  of  males  than  females.  The  small  gain  of  the  males  on  the  females 
between  ten  and  sixteen  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  same  cause ; 
though  a  part  may  be  ascribed  perhaps  to  the  greater  mortality  of  females 
at  that  period  of  life. 

Although  in  every  state  of  the  Union  the  males,  under  ten,  and  between 
that  age  and  sixteen,  exceed  the  females,  yet  in  the  subsequent  ages  there 
is  a  great  diversity  among  the  states,  for  in  all  the  New  England  states, 
except  Vermont,  the  excess  of  females  over  sixteen  is  so  great  as  to  out- 
weigh the  excess  of  males  under  sixteen  ;  and  thus  make  the  whole  num- 
ber of  females  exceed  that  of  males ;  as  may  be  thus  seen,  viz : 

In  Maine  the  white  males  were  74,069    the  females    76,832 

New  Hampshire,         "  91,158  "  91,740 

Massachusetts,  «<  205,494  <<  211,299 

Rhode  Island,  "  31,858  «  33,581 

Connecticut,  "  121,193  "  123,528 

In  Vermont,  however,  the  males  of  every  age  exceed  the  females.  This 
diversity  is  doubtless  owing  principally  to  the  seafaring  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  five  first-mentioned  states,  and  partly  to  the  great  number  of 
emigrants  which  they  send  forth  to  the  states  south  and  west  of  them,  who 
are  or  were  mostly  males.  Vermont,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  gained 
greatly  by  immigration,  as  its  population  was  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years, 
and  thus  its  males,  even  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six,  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded its  females. 

The  number  of  white   females  between   sixteen  and  forty-five  was 

*  Dr.  Seybert,  in  hit  Statistics,  p.  44,  states,  that  of  the  persons  under  ten,  the  females 
exceeded  the  males.  It  is  due  however  to  him  to  remark,  that  while  his  computatioos 
■ppear  to  be  accurate,  according  to  the  data  he  possessed,  he  has  often  been  misled  by 
the  eiTora  in  the  first  pnblications  of  the  first  and  second  census,  which  a  more  careful 
itrisioD  of  their  returns  has  subsequently  shown. 
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813,19d|  equal  to  18.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  white  population ;  and  this 
may  he  regarded  as  the  ordinary  proportion  of  married  and  marriagahle 
women  in  this  country,  though  it  will  of  course  be  somewhat  afi^ted  by 
a  change  in  the  rate  of  increase. 

The  increase  of  the  whole  colore4  population,  which  neither  gains  nor 
loses  much  by  migration,  gives  us  very  nearly  the  ratio  of  increase  by 
natural  multiplication.  Supposing  this  ratio  to  be  the  same  with  the  two 
races,  then  the  further  gain  of  the  white  population  must  be  referred  to 
immigration.  By  this  rule,  the  accession  to  our  numbers  by  foreign  emi- 
grants would  be  in  ten  years  3.45  per  cent,  equal  to  the  dl^rence  between 
35.68  and  32.23  per  cent.  If  however  some  deduction  be  made  from  the 
seeming  ratio  of  increase  of  32.23,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
Africans  imported  into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  between  1790  and 
1800,  and  we  further  assume,  as  many  do,  that  the  natural  increase  of 
the  slaves  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whites,  then  our  decennial  gain  from 
immigration  must  be  set  down  at  yet  more  than  in  the  above  estimate. 

The  second  census  showed  a  very  great  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase 
among  the  different  states.  Thus,  while  the  population  of  Georgia  and 
Vermont  nearly  doubled,  and  that  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  trebled  in 
the  ten  years,  that  of  Connecticut,  of  Delaware,  of  Maryland  and  Rhode 
Island  increased  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  difference  was  caused  almost 
wholly  by  the  flow  of  the  population  from  the  states  where  it  was  most 
dense  to  those  where  it  was  least  so. 

Table  thawing  the  number  and  proportions  qfiDkiteSjfree  colored,  and  slaves^ 
in  the  slaveholding  states,  on  the  Ist  of  Augttst,  1800 : 


AMtAfma    &  %M%  jn«*i«ftv 

Total  poptt- 
lation. 

Whitea. 

Free 
colored. 

Slavee. 

PER  CElfTAGE  OF 

vFATBS  AND  TB&RI- 
TORISS. 

WVei. 

F.  Col 

Slates^ 

Delaware 

644^73 
341,548 

14,093 
880,200 
478,103 
345,591 
162,101 
220,955 
105,602 
8,850 

49,852 
216,326 

10,066 
514,280 
337,764 
196,255 
101,678 
179,871 

91,709 
5,179 

8,268 

19,587 

783 

20,124 

7,043 

3,185 

1,019 

741 

309 

182 

6,153 

105,635 

3,244 

345,796 

133,296 

146,151 

59,404 

40,343 

13,584 

3,489 

77.5 
63.3 
71.6 
58.4 
70.7 
57.7 
62.7 
80.5 
86.8 
57.9 

12.9 

5.7 

5.4 

2.3 

2.4 

.9 

.7 

1.2 

.3 

2.7 

9.6 

Maryland 

30.9 

Disc  of  Colombia.. 
Virginia 

23. 
39.3 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geonda 

27.9 
42.3 
36.6 

Kentucky.... 

18.3 

Tenneaeee 

12.9 

Miasiflsippi  Ter 

39.4 

2,621,316 

1,702,980 

61,241 

857,095 

65. 

2.3 

32.7 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  slaveholding  states,  the  white  population  had 
gained  a  little  on  the  whole  colored,  and  yet  more  on  the  slaves,  who  from 
being  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  population,  were  now 
somewhat  less. 

CHAPTER   III. 

THE  CBHSTJS  OP   1810,  BEING  THE  THIRD   ENtTMERATION  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  population  was  distributed  under  the  same  heads  by  this  census,  as 
by  the  census  of  1800 ;  but  in  addition  to  the  population  in  the  former 
territory  of  the  United  States,  it  comprehends  that  which  was  contained  in 
the  settled  parts  of  Louisiana,  which  was  purchased  from  France  in  1803. 
The  accession  to  our  numbers  from  this  source  was  about  77,000.  The 
following  table  shows  the  whole  population  of  the  United  xStates  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1810. 
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The  distribution  between  the  white  and  the  oolored  races  was  as  follows : 
Whites,  (males,)     .        .         .     2,987,571 
"        (females,)  .         .         .     2,874,433 


Colored,  (free,) 
"        (slaves,)  . 

• 
• 

all  soul 

1810. 
86.45 
36.18 
72.- 
83.40 

186,446 
.     1,191,364 

1,377,810 

rces,  compared 

per  cent  .     . 

« 

•  • 

•  • 

u 

•         • 

The  decennial  increase,  from 
was — 

Ofthe  whole  population  .     . 

Of  the  whites 

Ofthe  free  colored     .     .     . 
Of  the  slaves         .  *  .     .     . 

7,239,814 

with  that  of  1800, 

1800. 

35.02  per  cent. 
35.68      " 
82.28      " 
27.96      « 

Of  the  whole  colored,  bond 
and  free        37.58       «        .     .     32.23      " 

The  greater  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population,  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  comparison,  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  and  in  a  small  degree  to  an  increased  importation  of  slaves  be- 
fore  1808,  when  it  was  known  that  Congress  would  avail  itself  of  the 
power  it  would  then  possess,  of  prohibiting  their  further  importation. 
These  two  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  excess  of  increase 
under  the  census  of  1810,  which  did  not  exceed  75,000  persons ;  and,  indeed, 
as  the  slaves  imported  and  acquired  with  Louisiana,  probably  amounted  to 
more  than  half  this  number,"'  the  remainder  is  not  equal  to  the  white  in- 
habitants which  Louisiana  contained,  and  consequently  we  are  justified  in 
inferring,  notwithstanding  the  augmented  ratio  of  actual  increase,  a  small 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  gain  from  immigration  or  natural  multiplication, 
or  both  united. 

The  three  classes  of  the  population  were  distributed  in  the  following 
proportions,  in  1790,  1800,  and  1810 : 

1790.  1800.  .  1810. 

The  white  population  .     60.73  percent,  81.12  percent,  80.97  per  cent. 
Free  colored      .     .     .       1.51       «  2.05      "  2.57 


Slaves 17.56      «        16.83      «        16.46 


100.  100.  100. 


Of  the  whole  free  pop.     82.24      «        83.17      «        83.54 
Whole  colored  .     .     .     19.07      «         18.88       "        19.03 
It  thus  appears  that  the  free  colored  population  had  a  greater  propor- 
tional increase  than  either  of  the  other  two  classes ;  and  that  while  the 

*  Supposing  the  natural  increase  of  the  colored  population  to  be  the  same  from  1800  to 
to  1810,  as  from  1790  to  1800,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  difierent, 
then  the  difference  of  die  decennial  gain  in  this  class,  shown  by  the  two  enumerations, 
shows  the  accessions  to  this  class  from  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  from  importation. 
That  difierence  is  5.35  per  cent  on  the  whole  colored  population,  which  is  equal  to 
53,576. 


« 
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whole  free  population  gained  on  the  servile,  the  whole  colored  gained  a 
little  on  the  white. 

The  age  of  oxteen  continued  to  divide  the  white  population  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  but  the  small  excess  of  those  under  that  age  continued 
to  diminish,  thus : 

Whites  under  16,  males     .     .     .     1,503,141 
<<  <<  females  .     .     .     1,429,743 

, —  2,982,884 

Whites  over  16,  males       .     .     .     1,484,430 
««  <'        females     .     .     .     1,444,690 

2,929,120 

which  shows  the  proportion  under  sixteen  to  be  50.03  per  cent.  But  as 
the  proportion  of  the  females  under  that  age  was  greater  than  that  of 
males,  the  former  being  50.26  and  the  latter  49.69,  we  may  infer  that  if 
there  were  no  migration  to  the  United  States,  which  consists  more  of  adults 
and  of  males,  than  of  children  and  females,  an  age  somewhat  below  sixteen 
would  constitute  the  point  of  equal  division. 

The  distribution  of  the  white  population,  according  to  age,  differs  little 
from  that  shown  by  the  preceding  census,  viz : 

Those  under  ten  were 34.4  per  cent* 

"  between  ten  and  sixteen  .  .  .  15.6  <' 
"  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  .  .  18.9  " 
between  twenty-six  and  forty-five         .     19.  " 

of  forty-five  and  upwards    .        .        ,12.  '^ 

The  increase  in  20  years  was  as  follows,  viz : 

Of  the  whole  peculation 84.2 

Whites 84.8 

Free  colored 213.5 

Slaves      ........  70.7 

Whole  colored 81.9 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  white  population  was  as  100 
to  96.2,  lowing  an  increase  of  females  of  1.1  per  cent  since  the  census 
of  1800. 

At  the  diflferent  ages  specified  in  the  census,  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
were  as  follows,  viz : 

Under  ten,  the  males  to  the  females  were  as  100  to  94.8 

Between  ten  and  sixteen            .         .         .         "  95.7 

Between  sixteen  and  twenty-six         .         .         "  102.7 

Between  twenty-six  and  forty-five      .         .        "  97.3 

Forty-five  and  upwards             ..."  92.7 

which  proportions  exhibit  the  same  features  of  irregularity  as  those  of  the 
preceding  census. 

The  number  of  white  females  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five, 
was  1,106,212,  which  is  18.87  per  cent  of  the  whole  white  population, 
idK>wing  a  very  small  variation  from  the  proportion  exhibited  by  the 
preceding  census. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  whites,  free  colored,  and 
slaves,  in  the  sTaveholding  states  and  territories,  on  the  1st  of  August* 
1810,  with  the  relative  proportions  of  each : 
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Total  popti- 
latum. 

Whiter. 

Free 
colored. 

Slaveo. 

PER  CENTlfiE  OF 

TORIES. 

WVee, 

RCol 

SUteo, 

Delaware.. 

72,674 

380,546 

24,023 

974,622 

550,500 

415,115 

252,433 

406,511 

261,727 

40,352 

76,556 

20,845 

55,361 

235,117 

16,079 

551,534 

376,410 

214,196 

145,414 

324,237 

215,875 

23,024 

34,311 

17,227 

13,136 

33,927 

2,549 

30,570 

10,266 

4,554 

1,801 

1,713 

1,317 

240 

7,585 

607 

4.177 

111,502 

5,395 

392,518 

168,824 

196,365 

105,218 

80,561 

44,535 

17,088 

34,660 

3,011 

76.2 

61.8 

66.9 

56.6 

67.8 

51.6 

57.6 

79.8 

82.5 

57. 

44.8 

82.6 

18.1 

8.9 

10.6 

3.1 

1.8 

1.1 

1.7 

.4 

.5 

.3 

9.9 

2.9 

5.7 

Maryland 

29.3 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 
Vinrinia 

22.5 
40.3 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geonria 

30.4 
47.3 
41.7 

Kentucky 

19.8 

Tennessee 

17. 

MiasissiDDi 

42.7 

TjOuisiana 

45.3 

Missouri.............. 

14.4 

•P0TATj.„.,. ,.,.-- 

3,480.904  2^08.785 

1084265 

1,163,854 

63.5 

3.1 

33.4 

-    r    ~     1  -          1 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  table  that  both  descriptions  of  the  colored 
population  in  these  states  had  gained  on  the  whites  in  the  preceding  ten 
years,  and  that  the  slaves  which  in  1800  had  constituted  a  little  less  than 
a  thinl  of  their  aggregate  number,  now  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  a 
third. 


Art.  n.— the  COMMERCE  OF  SYRIA.— No.  U* 
ARTICLES  OF  TRADE  IN  SYRIA. 

TYmJtfr.— The  forests  of  Northern  Syria  have  been  of  late  years  drawn 
upon  for  laige  supplies  of  timber,  both  for  public  and  private  purposes. 
The  mountains  back  of  Scanderoon  supply  the  arsenals  of  Alexandria, 
and  could  supply  much  larger  quantities  if  the  mountains  were  less  steep, 
and  there  were  any  roads.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  mountains  of  Byass 
are  better  timbered  than  those  of  Beilan,  &c.,  (which  are  more  accessible 
from  the  sea,)  both  as  to  variety,  quantity,  and  size  of  timber.  The  trees 
on  them  are  white  and  yellow  pine,  of  lengths  from  100  to  150  feet,  and 
of  dimensions,  to  take  a  square  of  from  24  to  25  inches,  say  yellow  oak, 
80  feet,  and  18  to  20  inches  in  square ;  green  oak,  18  to  20  feet,  and  7 
to  9  inches  in  square ;  beech,  30  to  35  feet,  by  14  to  15  inches  square  ; 
linden,  40  to  50  feet,  by  25  to  27  inches  in  square.  The  pine  is  mostly 
knotty,  but  very  full  of  turpentine.  The  oaks  of  both  species  are  straights 
grained,  like  the  American.  The  beech  b  of  good,  close-grained  quality, 
but  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  the  other  two.  The  linden-tree  is  scarce. 
In  1838,  about  150  woodcutters  and  300  trimmers  and  dressers  were  em- 
ployed, and  about  50,000  trees  cut  and  brought  down  ;  but  10,000,  cut  in 
1837  and  1838,  were  abandoned  from  the  difficulties  of  transport  and  want 
of  roads,  which  could  not  be  made  for  less  than  15  or  20,000  dollars.  An 
axe-man  earns  2^  piastres  per  day,  and  the  trimmers  and  dressers  about  3 
piastres ;  but  if  the  tree  is  unsound  it  is  their  loss.  70,000  to  80,000  trees 
%Were  shipped  in  1838  to  Alexandria,  say  14,000  tons.  Timber  15  to  18 
^  in<ihes  square,  prepared  for  the  saw  or  for  working,  stands  in,  ready  for 
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flfaipment,  about  1  piastre  per  hoi.  Inch-planks  25  to  80  feet  long,  and 
over  a  foot  broad,  cost  3  to  3^  piastres  each,  or  a  little  more  than  a  fiir- 
thing  per  foot. 

Cotton, — That  of  Northern  Syria  is  fine,  but  of  a  short  staple,  and  only 
adapted  to  the  most  ordinary  purposes ;  the  greater  part  is  much  inferior 
to  the  Souboujaa,  from  near  Smyrna,  and  generally  equal  to  the  middling 
and  inferior  qualities  of  Kennie  and  Bainder.  It  is  seldom  sent  to  the 
English  market,  but  to  the  Italian,  French,  and  Grerman  ports.  That  of 
Aleppo  is  best,  of  Edlip,  inferior,  of  Beld,  Azass,  and  Aintab  worse,  and 
of  Killis,  worst.  The  average  export  to  Europe  is  500  to  600  cantars  per 
annum  ;  and  80  to  100  cantars  have  gone  during  the  last  three  years  to 
Mesopotamia.  Its  cultivation  is  the  chief  agricultural  employment  in  the 
district  of  Adana,  and  cotton  is  the  principal  export  of  that  district ;  a 
middling  crop  is  10  to  12,000  cantars,  an  abundant  one  18,  and  even 
20,000,  of  which  1,000  to  2,000  are  annually  exported  to  Europe  ;  5,000 
to  Romelia  and  the  Archipelago,  also  to  Smyrna,  where  it  is  mixed  and 
sold  fer  Smyrna  6otton.  6  to  7,000  cantars  are  sent  to  Kaissarieh,  where 
the  country  merchants  resort,  and  whence  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  are 
supplied,  some  of  the  Adana  cotton  being  exported  also  from  Sinope  to 
Russia.  5,000  cantars  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  Anatolia,  (i.  e.  Asia 
Minor,)  a  large  quantity  to  Mousnel,  Diarbekir,  Orfa,  Merdin,  &c.  and 
100  to  150  cantars  to  Syria.  The  total  value  of  cotton  produced  in  Ada- 
na and  Northern  Syria,  is  about  24,000,000  piastres,  or  91,200,000.  In 
the  Nabulus  district,  in  Palestine,  4,500  to  5,000  cantars  are  annually 
produced,  about  three  fourths  of  which  are  exported.  Acre  and  Jaffa  also 
produce  some.  On  the  whole,  Northern  and  Southern  Syria  may  be  esti- 
mated to  produce  30  to  35,000  cantars,  at  an  average  value  of  350,000 
pounds  sterling  ;  but  the  production  may  be  almost  indefinitely  increased 
by  additional  capital  and  labor. 

iSiifl:.— The  mulberry  flourishes  admirably  on  the  coast  and  through  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  the,  Lebanon  range,  and  the  cultivation  of  silk  spreads 
ra]Hdly  about  Beyroot.  The  peasantry  get  one  fourth  of  the  silk  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  worms  and  reeling  ;  the  landholder  providing  leaves  and 
sbeds,  which  are  a  simple  structure  of  reeds,  without  a  roof.  The  culti- 
vation might  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  silk  might  supply,  in  a  greater 
d^^ree,  the  great  desideratum  of  Syrian  trade,  viz,  articles  of  export.  The 
silk  of  Antioch,  Suedich,  and  their  environs,  180  to  220  cantars,  is  brought 
to  Aleppo,  which  consumes  75  to  80  cantars.  Aleppo  also  receives  85  to 
40  cantars  from  Amassir,  and  from  Beyroot,  Tripoli,  and  Mt.  Lebanon, 
70  to  80  cantars.  In  1836,  20  cantars  went  to  England,  30  to  France,  50 
to  Grenoa  and  Leghorn.  The  silk  is  worth  300  to  380  piastres  per  1000 
drams. 

The  staple  is  good,  the  growth  of  the  worm  being  nourished  by  a  mul- 
berry leaf  well  adapted  to  its  nature ;  but  it  is  wound  off  coarsely  and  in 
long  reel,  which  unfits  it  for  the  best  purposes  in  Europe.  The  introduc- 
tion  of  the  short  reel  would  increase  the  export  vastly ;  but  Syria  has 
entirely  neglected  to  fellow  the  example  of  the  French  and  Italians  in 
meliorating  the  quality  of  her  raw  silk. 

Tripoli  and  its  vicinity  furnished,  in  1886,  421  bales,  weighing  157^ 
cantars,  fer  exportation,  233  to  Marseilles,  141  to  Leghorn,  12  to  Trieste, 
16  to  Egypt,  and  17^  to  Aleppo ;  and  the  prices  ruled  from  95  to  105  pias- 
tres per  oke ;  it  was  in  1839,  120  to  140  piastres  per  oke.     An  abundant 
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crop  for  the  Tripolitan  district  is  400  cantars ;  most  of  which  is  sold  for 
Beirut,  Hamah,  and  Horns,  and  some  is  manufactured  at  Tripoli ;  most 
of  what  goes  to  Beirut  is  shipped  to  France  and  Italy.  Exclusive  of  the 
Tripoli  district,  Mt.  Lebanon  produces  1,200  cantars  annually,  or  240,000 
okes,  at  120  to  125  piastres  per  oke ;  two  thirds  are  exported.  The  oon- 
sumption  of  British  cottons  having  slackened  the  demand  for  silk  for  the  in- 
terior, silk  cultivation  is  rather  on  the  decline. 

Wool. — Fifteen  hundred  cantars  are  got  in  Aleppo  and  its  environs,  one 
tenth  of  which  it  makes  into  a  felt  (ketgzes)  for  carpets,  horse  coverings, 
packings  for  goods,  also  into  stocking  yarn,  surtouts,  ^.  The  consumption 
in  Mt.  Lebanon^  Horns,  Hamah,  Marash,  Aintab,  and  the  environs,  is  about 
800  cantars.  700  to  900  cantars  are  sent  to  Europe ;  the  quality  is  gen- 
erally fine,  but  it  is  unclean  and  mixed,  worth  in  its  gross  state  about  160 
piastres  per  cantar.  Its  high  price,  and  mixed  and  foul  condition,  prevent 
its  export  to  Britain,  and  it  is  chiefly  sent  to  France  and  Italy.  80  to  100 
cantars  are  collected  and  consumed  in  the  Tripoli  district.  The  nomfide 
tribes  bring  some  to  Han^ih,  Homs,  or  Aleppo,  which  is  not  all  con- 
sumed.  In  1837-8,  Tripoli,  which  purchases  thence,  sent  115  cantars  to 
Leghorn,  72  to  Trieste,  and  8  to  Marseilles.  In  1888,  the  price  was  700, 
and  in  1839,  800  piastres  per  cantar  of  180  okes..  The  wool  trade  to 
England  might  become  important,  but  the  Syrian  flocks  far  from  suffice 
for  food  to  the  people  ;  Aleppo  alone  annually  consumes  55,000  to  60,000 
sheep,  20,000  of  which  come  from  Erzeroum,  and  the  rest  from  the  nomade 
trib^.  80,000  go  from  Erzeroum  and  Mesopotasua  to  Hamah,  Homsy 
Damascus,  and  Uie  south,  and  are  sold  at  65  to  80  piastres  each,  averag>- 
ing  70  piastres,  making  a  total  of  5,600,000  piastres,  partly  for  cash  and 
partly  on  credit. 

OUoe^ail. — The  olive  tree  yields,  at  most,  an  abundant  crop  every  other 
year ;  sometimes  only  once  in  four  years.  8  to  10,000  cantars  of  oil  are 
used  at  Aleppo,  5,000  of  which  are  got  from  the  envinms.  Damascus 
consumes,  for  soap-boiling,  burning,  and  eating,  4,800  to  5,000  cantars, 
one  fourth  of  which  is  frcxn  the  environs,  and  three  fourths  from  Safid, 
Nabulus,  and  the  southward.  Ibrahim  extended  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  and  introduced  an  improved  mode  of  expressing  the  oil.  French 
oil-presses  have  lately  been  used  with  success. 

Wine, — This  might  be  made  valuable,  both  for  consumption  and  exporL 
Some  convents  on  Lebanon  produce  the  "  Vino  d*Oro,''  a  wine  of  excel- 
lent quality.  But  the  habit  of  boiling  wine  is  almost  universal,  and  de- 
stroys its  character ;  and  the  use  of  skins  is  unfavorable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  finer  characteristics.  * 

Madder-roots  are  but  partially  cultivated ;  some  in  the  Aleppo  district, 
more  in  that  of  Damascus,  and  most  at  Nebk  ;  a  little  also  in  the  plains 
of  Homs  and  Hamah,  and  at  Aleppo ;  in  all  70  to  80  cantars  are  grown, 
25  to  30  or  35  of  which  are  consumed  at  Aleppo,  30  to  35  are  sent  to 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  price  is  2  piastres  per  oke,  or  4  per  rottolo.  A  great 
deal  is  produced  at  Karaman,  Nekde,  Akserail,  and  some  near  Kaisserieh ; 
but  the  greater  quantity  is  cultivated  at  Erehli,  two  days'  journey  on  the 
other  side  of  Mt.  Taurus,  on  the  road  to  Constantinople,  by  way  of  Adana, 
and  may  be  transported  conveniently  for  shipment  to  Tarsous.  The  an- 
nual  produce  is  300  cantars,  and  the  average  price  1^  to  1^  piastres  per 
oke.  When  Dutch  and  French  madders  are  high  in  Europe,  and  princi- 
pally in  England,  and  the  crop  at  Yourdes,  in  the  Saroukan  Sandjak,  is 
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large,  it  supplies  Smyrna  ibr  shipment  to  England  ;  and  madders,  both 
from  Erehli  and  Cyprus,  are  purchased  for  the  European  markets.  Mad- 
ders  might  be  largely  produced  in  Syria  ;  they  grow  abundantly,  and  al- 
most wi^out  cultivation,  as  well  as  on  the  mountains  of  Cyprus,  whence 
they  are  received  in  bulk,  and  packed  in  bales  at  Beirut  for  England  and 
Europe. 

YeUow-herries. — Many  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
this  berry,  which  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  near  Antioch,  but  must  be 
cultivated  to  become  merchantable.  But  neither  from  the  indigenous  tree, 
Dor  from  the  gardens  of  Kaisserieh, where  it  is  produced  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, have  tbe  efforts  succeeded  to  extend  its  cultivation. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  several  parts  of  Palestine,  but  attrition  seems  not 
to  have  been  given  to  its  cultivation  or  collection. 

Sugar. — The  sugar-cane  has  been  partially  cultivated  near  Beirut.  It 
was  extensively  cultivated  in  the  time  of  the  crusaders,  in  the  sultry  but 
well- watered  plains  of  Jericho,  where  are  still  ruins  of  several  sugar 
mills.  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the  aptitude  of  the  soil  for  its 
production  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Cochineal. — ^Ibrahim  successfully  introduced  the  cochineal  near  Tripoli, 
where  the  cactus,  on  which  the  insect  feeds,  thrives  very  well. 

Goats*  wool. — ^This  comes  from  Erzroom,  Kaisserieh,  Karpout,  Malatia, 
Diarbekir,  Aintab,  and  a  little  from  Antioch.  There  are  fine  qualities 
from  each  of  these  places ;  the  best  is  of  Karpout,  Aintab,  and  Antioch, 
the  latter  especially,  which  is  also  much  the  cleanest,  and  equal  to  what 
is  shipped  from  Smyrna ;  but  from  want  of  knowledge,  and  of  perscHis  to 
clean  and  work  it  at  Aleppo,  it  is  not  prepared  in  an  equally  fine  state. 
Most  of  it  goes  to  Italy,  and  a  little  went  to  France  in  1886.  About  7,970 
rottoli  were  imported  into  Aleppo,  and  the  whole  was  exported  in  a  clean 
state,  amounting  to  about  6,976  rottoli.  Inferior  qualities,  in  the  gross 
state,  are  worth  15  piastres  per  rottolo,  and  17^  clean;  the  best,  2,100 
piastres  per  cantar,  and  2,250  cleaned— or  21  and  22^  piastres  per  rottolo. 
English  merchants  have  not  yet  imported  it  to  England. 

Tobcuxo. — ^AU  the  tobacco  raised  is  consumed  in  the  country  or  sent  to 
E^ypt,  its  use  being  universal,  both  by  males  and  females.  Next  to  wheat, 
it  is  the  most  important  product,  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  anK)unt. 
It  is  grown  almost  everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  Aleppo,  Latakia,  Tripoli, 
and  Mount  Lebanon,  where  are  got  the  finest  qualities.  No  tobacco  is  im- 
ported, and  what  is  grown  pays  duty,  on  retiring  it  from  the  lands,  of  34 
piastres  per  cantar,  and  also  8  piastres  per  cantar  on  exportation.  Da- 
mascus imported  and  used  in  1886,  280,578  okes  of  tobacco,  and  802,000 
of  tombag;  in  1887,  190,577  okes,  and  117,210  of  tombag. 

Hemp. — ^In  the  Damascus  district  1,200  to  1,500  loads  are  produced,  at 
60  piastres  per  load,  amounting  to  from  900  to  1,000  cantars.  About  one 
half  as  much  is  produced  in  the  Aleppo  district.  It  is  chiefly  used  for 
oofds,  twine,  ^.,  and  is  not  exported. 

Beeswax. — 200  to  250  cantars  of  yellow  beeswax  are  annually  collect. 
ed  in  the  Aleppo  district,  from  Aintab,  Killis,  Antioch,  Idlip,  and  their 
environs ;  50  cantars  are  used  in  the  manufactories  and  by  the  dyers,  and 
as  much  by  the  population  and  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Aleppo.  50 
are  used  at  Aintab,  Killis,  Antioch,  and  their  environs.  The  export  to 
Europe  seldom  exceeds  100  cantars,  and  varies,  according  to  demand  and 
price,  from  that  to  50.     The  Tripoli  district  collects  100  cantars — ^barely 
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sufficient  hr  home  consumptiiMi ;  but  parcels  are  brought  in  from  Hamah 
and  Horns.  In  1839, 10  cantars  went  fix)m  Tripoli  to  Marseilles,  and  2  to 
Trieste.  The  price  has  ruled  from  8,000  piastres  to  3,200  and  3,400  per 
cantar. 

Scammony. — Some  is  produced  in  Northern  Syria,  but  not  much,  tbougk 
Aleppo  gives  its  name  to  what  is  deemed  the  best.  It  is  scarcely  ever  ob- 
tained pure,  being  adulterated  at  almost  every  stage.  The  peasants  col* 
lect  it  by  perforating  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  adulterate  it  by  starch  and 
myrrh  ;  the  buyers  also  add  to  its  impuritiel^  before  it  reaches  the  Aleppo 
market. 

Soap, — When  the  oil  crop  is  abundant,  Aleppo,  Idlip,  and  Killis  make 
950  to  400  coppers  of  soap,  each  rendering  from  20  to  22  cantars  of  clear 
soap ;  viz,  Aleppo  200  to  250,  Idlip  100  to  120,  Killis  10  to  15  cantars. 
But  some  is  also  sent  to  the  coast  of  Latakia,  Tarsous,  and  Adana.  Bach 
copper  requires  17  cantars  of  oil,  and  13  to  15  of  soda  or  barilla.  Total 
soap  made,  1,000  to  2,000  cantars.  The  charges  on  boiling  a  copper  are 
5,000  piastres,  600  of  which  is  a  government  duty.  Aleppo  exports  three 
quarters  of  its  annual  product,  chiefly  to  Mesopotamia,  and  another  gov- 
ernment duty  of  the  same  amount,  i.  e.  30  per  cent,  is  paid.  The  price 
varies  from  700  to  800  piastres  per  cantar ;  some  has  been  successfully 
exported  to  Mediterranean  ports.  At  Jerusalem,  Nabulus,  Graza,  Lod, 
and  Ramleh,  500  coppers  of  3,200  okes  each,  are  made,  three  fifths  of 
which  are  exported  to  Egypt.  Damascus  makes  100  coppers,  Deir  el  Kane 
200 — none  for  export.  The  Nabulus  soap  is  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Levant. 

BariUa. — The  barilla  or  soda  consumed  in  making  soap  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Syria,  comes  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Deir,  Hamah, 
Horns,  and  the  Hauran  ;  the  usual  price  is  70  to  75  piastres  per  cantar. 
It  is  exported  to  Candia,  but  none  to  Europe. 

Sponge, — This  is  not  exported  from  Aleppo,  but  as  it  is  procured  along 
the  coast  from  the  Tripoli  to  the  Latakia  district,  it  forms  a  branch  of  com- 
merce meriting  attention.  Any  adventurer  may  fish  for  it,  by  paying  100 
piastres  to  government.  Fishermen  from  the  Archipelago  come  and  get 
it  for  Smyrna,  &c.  The  Syrians  in  a  successful  season  get  1,500  dees 
of  fine  sponge,  worth  130  to  180  piastres ;  1,500  middling,  worth  15  to  18 
piastres;  500  large  horse  ordinary.  The  quantity  is  partly  sold  to  spec- 
ulators, for  Europe,  but  the  major  part  is  sent  to  Marseilles  and  Smyrna 
by  the  country  traders. 

Mine9  and  minerals, — A  silver  mine  was  discovered  by  the  Egyptian 
government,  in  the  northern  range  of  Taurus,  six  hours  from  Tarsus,  and 
an  English  engineer  who  directed  its  works,  died  there ;  since  then  an 
Italian  engineer  was  employed,  and  afterwards  Prussian  and  Austrian 
engineers.  It  produced  a  very  small  portion  of  silver  to  the  quantity  of 
lead.  The  government  still  worked  it  in  1839,  but  with  what  success  is 
not  known.  The  Prussian  engineers  were  reported  to  have  found  abun- 
dance of  iron  ore  on  Jebel  Akra,  but  no  mining  or  working  of  it  is  known 
of.  There  are  iron  mines  at  Duma  and  Rihan,  in  Mount  Lebanon,  which 
had  been  placed  by  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emir  Beschir,  on 
his  paying  annually  a  certain  sum  for  the  produce,  about  1,200  or  1,500 
cantars,  not  more  than  enough  for  the  horse-shoes  and  nails  of  his  district. 
The  distance  of  smelting  fuel  prevents  the  more  extensive  working  of  tlie 
mines. 
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Ccdl  mines. — ^Ibrahim  wrou^  «ome  on  Lebcunon,  but  the  difficulty  of 
access  and  cost  of  transport  rendered  tbe  result  doubtful.  The  quantity 
is  considerable,  but  rather  milphtuous.  The  114  workmen  get  3  piastres 
each,  per  day.  In  1897  there  were  dug  14,700  cantars  of  217  okes,  each 
making  about  4,000  tons. 

SaU. — It  is  of  general  ooosumpticHi  in  Syria,  and  is  found  in  great 
abundance  at  different  points ;  but  for  the  supply  of  the  south  the  greater 
part  is  from  Palm3rra  and  Keriatin,  and  for  the  north  from  Geboul,  on  the 
load  to  Bells,  on  the  Euphrates.  TIm  usual  price  is  from  2  to  4  piastres 
per  medde. 

Saltpetre  is  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  by  the  Arabs,  who 
HUHiu&cture  their  own  powder,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  brought  thence 
to  Syria,  whose  goyemment  received  its  powder  from  Eg3rpt ;  consequent^ 
ly  there  was  little  consumption  of  it,  as  the  population  was  disarmed,  and 
little  use  is  made  of  it  for  the  chase. 

Manufactures. — ^**  Of  the  manufactures  for  which  Syria  was  formerly 
raiowned,  few  have  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  successive  inva- 
sicms  and  the  gradual  depopulaticHi  of  the  country  have  been  accompanied. 
Damascus  and  Aleppo  alone  retain  a  few  relics  of  their  ancient  manufac- 
turing glory.  In  the  towns  of  secondary  order  there  is  scarcely  the 
memory,  certainly  not  the  vestiges,  of  its  former  industry." 

Silk  and  cotton  fabrics. — ^In  Damascus  are  4,000  looms  for  silk  and  cot- 
ton stufl&,  each  of  which  produces  weekly  from  4  to  5  pieces,  of  11  pikes 
in  length  by  one  in  width,  containing  about  100  drams  of  silk  and  100  of 
cotton  twist,  of  Nos.  16  to  24.  The  price  per  piece  is  from  80  to  95 
piastres.  The  price  of  labor  is  fixed  at  so  much  per  piece,  which  is  from 
8  to  10  fuastres.  The  looms  for  cotton  8tuf&  number  about  400,  which 
make  each  about  7  to  8  pieces  per  week,  requiring  about  200  drams  of 
cotton  twist,  Nos.  16  to  24;  each  piece  is  11  pikes  long  and  1  broad. 
The  price  is  20  to  21  piastres ;  and  the  labor  is  paid  at  6  piastres  per 
piece.  In  Aleppo  are  about  1,200  silk  and  cotton  looms,  which  make 
about  one  piece  each  per  day.  In  1829,  there  were  5,900  to  6,000  looms 
at  work  ;  but  of  these  stuffs,  being  of  a  rich  and  costly  kind,  the  consump. 
tion  has  fallen  off.  Since  the  decline,  about  500  looms  have  been  set  to 
work  for  cotton  alone,  which  consume  British  cotton  twist,  of  Nos.  16  to 
24.  In  Lebanon  are  about  1,200  looms,  300  of  which  make  silk  and 
cotton  stufis,  used  by  the  natives ;  300  make  the  abbas,  the  coarse  woollen 
garment  of  the  peasantry ;  and  600  are  for  coarse  cotton  stuiis  for  shirt- 
ing. But  even  those  who  weave  these  garments  are  employed  also  in 
agriculture,  while  at  Damascus  the  largest  portion  of  the  working  classes 
are  engaged  in  manufactures. 

Of  gold  and  siher  thread. — Aleppo  consumes  of  it  150,000  drams ; 
Bagdad  and  Bassora  100,000 ;  Damascus  and  environs  75,000  ;  Horns 
and  Hamah  25,000 ;  Mount  Lebanon,  Beirut,  and  the  coast  50,000 ;  Ana- 
tolia 25,000,  and  Mesopotamia  25,000  drams.  Smyrna  used  to  consume 
«  great  deal,  but  is  now  overstocked  for  several  years. 

Cf  rosaries,  ^c. — In  Palestine  many  people  get  theii' living  by  making 
crosses,  beads,  rosaries,  and  amulets,  and  mother-of-pearl  shells,  which 
are  brought  generally  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  engraved  with  religious 
subjects,  chiseled  in  relief.  The  monopoly  of  the  trade,  which  formerly 
was  freely  conducted  in  the  market  place  of  Bethlehem,  and  in  many 
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parts  of  Jerusalem,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Terrasanta  monks,  and  at 
monopoly  prices. 

The  working  classes  of  Syria  are  marked  for  their  cleverness,  sagacity, 
aptitude,  and  promptness  to  understand  and  accomplish  their  most  difficult 
tasks. 

Export  commerce. — Cotton  wool,  silk,  sheep's  wool,  olive  oil,  sugar,  in- 
digo, the  finer  qualities  of  tobacco,  and  many  other  articles,  might  be  pro- 
vided  on  a  large  scale,  had  labor  and  capital  their  full  influence.  But 
even  the  import  trade  suffers  considerably  for  the  want  of  commodities  for 
the  European  markets,  and  this  is  so  much  felt  that  many  articles  can  be 
imported  into  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
more  cheaply  than  fiom  Scanderoon  and  Beirut,  because  of  the  lower 
freights  from  Europe  paid  to  ports  which  offer  a^  return  cargo ;  hence  it  is 
a  great  desideratum  in  the  interest  of  Syrian  commerce,  that  there  should 
be  a  more  regular  and  abundant  supply  of  articles  for  export.  Only  part 
of  the  vessels  bringing  manufactures  from  England  can  obtain  return 
cargoes  in  Syria,  and  must  go  to  Smyrna,  &c.  Sometimes  they  can  make 
up  a  load  at  different  ports  on  the  coast,  but  this  is  uncertain. 

(rums  and  drugs  were  formerly  articles  of  great  importance,  but  are  at 
present  of  a  very  limited  trade. 

Crum^rahic  is  received  from  Bagdad  and  Eg3rpt ;  there  are  two  sorts, 
the  red  and  the  white,  worth  7  to  9  piastres  per  oke.  But  3  oantars  are 
consumed  in  Aleppo,  and  it  is  rare  if  there  is  a  surplus  in  market  for  ship, 
ment  to  England.  The  pistachio,  apricot,  and  prune  produce  gums  used 
in  Syria,  the  two  last  as  a  substitute  for  gum-arabic,  which  is  worth  10 
piastres  per  oke,  while  the  other  two  are  worth  but  2  or  3  piastres. 

Assafceiida  comes  from  India  and  Muscat,  by  Bagdad.  None  is  now 
consumed,  received,  or  exported  from  Aleppo,  Its  nominal  price  is  10  to 
12  piastres  per  oke. 

Tragacanth  is  received  from  Anatolia,  Marash,  and  Mesopotamia ;  for- 
merly it  came  from  Bagdad,  and  was  shipped  to  Europe.  Now  that  from 
Karpout  is  mostly  used  at  Aleppo,  though  some  is  received  from  Diarbekir ; 
the  first  is  worth  6  piastres  per  oke,  and  the  second  and  third  5  piastres. 
Aleppo  and  its  districts  use  20  to  25  cantars,  and  about  as  much  is  sent 
to  Damascus.  There  is  seldom  in  the  place  more  than  two  or  three  can- 
tars for  exportation  to  Europe. 

Scammony  is  a  gum  resin,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  convolvulus  or 
creeper  plant,  which  grows  in  most  parts  of  Anatolia  and  in  Northern 
Syria ;  it  is  obtained  by  an  incision  made  into  the  roots,  which  yield  a 
milky  juice,  and  is  received  in  sea-shells  placed  for  that  purpose ;  when 
kept  it  becomes  hard.  It  is  valued  as  a  purgative  and  laxative,  and  much 
purchased  and  used  by  the  English  antibilious  pill  proprietors,  as  it  has  a 
powerful  antibilious  virtue.  It  is  rarely  obtained  in  a  pure  state ;  the 
collectors  first  adulterating  it  with  flour  or  starch,  to  give  it  color  and  con- 
sistency, and  mixing  gum-m3n*rh  with  it  to  give  it  a  bitter  and  aromatic 
taste.  It  then  is  sold  to  the  country  and  Jew  dealers,  who  further  adul- 
terate it  in  the  same  manner,  mixing  4  or  5  rottoli  of  starch  to  one  rottolo 
of  scdmmony.  Its  price  is  250  to  300  piastres  per  rottolo ;  an  inferior 
quality  is  sold  at  15  to  20  piastres  per  rottolo. 

Senna  is  received  from  Eg)rpt ;  none  is  cultivated  in  Northern  Syria ;  nor 
is  it  an  article  received  from  Egypt  for  shipment  from  hence  to  Europe; 
about  one  or  two  cantars  are  required  for  the  consumption  of  Aleppo. 
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Opium  is  not  cultivated  in  this  part  of  Syria ;  about  two  or  three  loads 
are  received  of  that  produced  at  Afion,  Kara-Hissar,  Akshehr,  in  Anatolia, 
for  the  consumption  of  Aleppo  and  the  north  of  Syria. 

Incense  is  received  from  Egypt,  and  is  of  limited  consumption  for  the 
country  only.  It  is  calculated,  that  for  the  north  of  Syria,  two  or  three 
cantars  are  required  annually ;  and  about  the  same  quantity  is  exported 
to  Mesopotamia  and  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

Skins, — Hare,  fbx,  and  jackal  skins  are  collected  and  received  from 
Tokat,  Kaisserieh,  Karpout,  Malatia,  Diarbekir,  Aintab,  and  Basna. 
There  is  no  consumption  for  them  in  Aleppo.  In  1886,  about  18,700  hare 
skins  were  received,  and  after  being  assorted,  about  17,500  were  exported  ; 
prices  from  1830  to  1833,  2^  to  3^  piastres  per  skin ;  but  during  1837, 
1838  and  1839, 1|^  piastres,  and  without  buyers.  A  small  trial  was  made 
of  them  to  the  English  market.  They  have  been  chiefly  sent  to  the  French 
and  Italian  ports,  and  are  consumed  by  the  hatters  for  making  hats  of  fine 
quality.  300,000  skins  of  hare,  fox,  and  jackal,  are  exported  from  Tar- 
sous  to  diflbrent  ports,  but  none  to  England. 

CraHSf  or  gall-nuts,  (in  Turkish  iTum,  in  Arabic  «/i*,)  form  a  principal 
export  of  Syria.  They  abound  in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and 
Persia,  and  are  of  three  species,  white,  green,  and  blue ;  but  their  chief 
locality  is  on  the  mountains  near  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris.  The  real  Mosul 
galls  are  the  best,  but  all  that  are  gathered  in  the  surrounding  country 
are  sold  under  that  name.  The  annual  gathering  is  7,000  to  10,000  can. 
tars,  including  70  to  80  from  the  Singar  mountains  and  Giaour  Dagh  of 
Eillis.  Aleppo  uses  50  to  60  cantars  annually,  the  rest  goes  to  Europe. 
2,000  cantars  were  imported  into  Aleppo  from  Mosul,  in  1836,  and  ex- 
ported. The  price  at  Mosul  is  1,200  to  1,300  piastres  per  cantar,  and  has 
been  2,000,  though  the  nominal  price  is  1,400  to  1,500  at  Aleppo.  In 
1833,  700  cantars  went  to  England,  1,000  to  Marseilles,  and  300  to  Italy; 
but  most  of  all  these  are  supposed  to  find  their  way  to  England  also ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  trade  between  Aleppo  and  England  is  open,  it  frequent- 
ly suits  buyers  to  apply  to  trading  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  for  Syrian 
produce.  The  duty  and  charges  from  Mosul  to  Scanderoon  are  580  pias- 
tres per  cantar,  or  nearly  25  per  cent.  The  journey  is  of  40  days,  and 
with  camels,  at  20  miles  a  day,  say  800  miles ;  cost  £15  sterling  per  ton 
for  carriage  alone.  30  to  50  cantars  of  galls  are  gathered  at  Tripoli ;  in 
some  seasons  more.  A  little  is  consumed  in  the  country,  the  rest  is  ex- 
ported ;  in  1836,  45  sacks  went  to  Marseilles,  21  to  Leghorn,  and  10  to 
Trieste.  About  the  same  quantity  «s  collected  in  the  Latakia  district,  and 
sent  to  Prance  and  Italy.  The  annual  Bagdad  caravan  brings  to  Damas- 
cus many,  collected  about  Mosul  and  Bagdad  ;  in  1838, 800  cantars  were 
thus  brought,  and  forwarded  to  Beirut  for  France  and  Italy.  The  cost  of 
transport  is  about  the  same  as  from  Mosul  to  Scanderoon. 

Saffron, — The.  finest  comes  to  Syria  from  Persia,  Adamish,  in  Anatolia, 
and  Erzroom.  Of  the  first,  in  1836,  250  okes  were  received,  worth  400 
piastres  per  oke ;  of  the  second,  150  okes,  worth  500  pi^tres ;  the  third 
are  about  350  per  oke.  The  fine  qualities  are  used  for  gold  thread,  as 
the  bright  yellow  enables  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  gold.  In  1836,  63 
cantars  came,  inferior,  worth  2,000  piastres  per  cantar,  and  were  exported 
to  France. 

Saffl&wer, — ^20  to  25  cantars  are  produced  in  the  gardens  and  fields  of 
Aleppo ;  70  t6  80  at  Hamah,  Horns,  and  Nebk ;  the  whole  is  consumed 
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in  Sjnria  for  coloring  rice  inlaws  and  other  eatables.  It  is  worth  18  to  20 
piastres  per  rottolo.  The  cultivation  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  quantity 
Ibr  exportation;  the  quality  being  very  inferior  to  that  produced  in 
Egypt. 

Yellow  ^em^.-This  producticm  of  Kaisserieh  averages  15,000  to  18,000 
rottoli  per  year,  most  oi  which  goes  to  Constantinople,  though  formerly  to 
Smyrna,  whither  but  a  quarter  of  that  quantity  is  now  sent.  From  these 
ports  it  goes  chiefly  to  London — some  to  Trieste,  Marseilles,  and  Italy. 
300  rottoli  are  sent  from  Kaisserieh  also  to  Diarbekir  for  consumption,  and 
as  much  to  Malatia,  Karpout,  Aintab,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus.  Its  price 
fluctuates;  ordinarily  it  is  150  to  160  piastres;  in  1839,  100,  in  1836, 
260  piastres  per  kunkari  of  3  rottoli.  To  Constantinople  and  Sm3rma, 
there  is  no  duty ;  to  any  other  place,  2|  per  cent.  Cost  of  carriage  to 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  150  to  200  piastres  per  90  rottoli ;  small 
charges,  15  piastres  per  load.  It  is  used  by  calico  printers  and  dyers, 
producing  a  bright  yellow. 

Tarsous  and  Scanderoon,  from  their  nearness  to  Kaisserieh,  would  be 
eligible  ports  for  the  shipment  to  England  of  this  article,  but  it  is  not  brought 
to  them  nor  to  Aleppo,  though  it  might  always  be  employed  by  the  Aleppo 
merchants  for  their  returns.  A  small  quantity  is  produced  at  Marash, 
ordinary,  worth  2}  to  3^  piastres  per  rottolo,  but  it  is  not  exported,  being  all 
used  at  Aintab,  Aleppo,  &c. 

Import  commerce. — This  consists  chiefly  of  colonial  produce  and  Eu- 
ropean manufactures. 

Coffee, — All  kinds  are  consumed  at  Aleppo,  but  chiefly  St.  Domingo 
and  Havana,  received  from  French  and  Italian  ports,  say  40,000  okes, 
and  of  Mocha,  23,000  okes.  792  bags  (23,760  rottoli)  came  from  England 
in  1836-7,  at  the  price  of  16  to  17  piastres  per  rottolo ;  one  third  is  consumed 
at  Aleppo,  the  rest  goes  to  Mesopotamia  and  tlie  interior.  There  were 
disposed  of  in  a  similar  way,  36,750  rottoli,  in  330  barrels  and  725  bags, 
price  17  to  18^  piastres ;  and  from  Italy  11,325  rottoli,  at  17  to  18^  pias- 
tres, say  321  bags. 

Damascus  uses  75,000  to  85,000  okes,  chiefly  St.  Domingo  and  Havana, 
and  from  France  and  Italy,  though  some  goes  from  England.  A  good 
deal  of  Mocha  is  also  consumed  in  Damascus,  most  of  which  comes  from 
England  and  Marseilles ;  30  to  40  cantars  are  annually  received  from 
Bagdad,  and  some  15  or  20,  contraband,  by  the  pilgrims'  caravan  from 
Mecca,  which  sell  higher  than  that  brought  by  sea;*  the  actual  price  is 
13  to  14  piastres  per  oke.  Damascus^  consumes  on  an  average  150  can- 
tars, sometimes  180  to  200 ;  in  1836,  it  imported  of  Mocha  and  European 
coffee  75,122  okes,  and  in  1837,  86,210. 

Sugar, — Aleppo  consumes  250  to  300  cantars,  in  loaves  and  powder, 
and  exports  150  to  200  ;  of  crushed.  East  India,  or  moist,  200  cantars  are 
used,  and  25  to  30  sent  to  Mesopotamia.  The  loaf  sugar  comes  from 
England,  and  more  from  France ;  the  crushed  chiefly  from  England. 
There  are  received  from  Europe  178  cantars  in  loaves,  211  crushed,  36 
moist,  and  26  flne  crushed.  Damascus  and  its  environs,  and  the  supply 
for  Bagdad,  require  500  to  700  cantars  of  loaf,  which  comes  wholly  from 
France;  and  300  to  400  cantars  of  crushed,  mostly  from  Britain.  In 
1836-7,  Aleppo  received  358  sacks,  each  weighing  25  rottoli,  and  484 
barrels — in  all  45,645  rottoli,  the  ruling  prices  of  which  were  from  10  to 
12  piastres  each,  in  barrels,  and  10  to  10^  per  rottolo,  in  sacks.     The 
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crushed  and  refined  is  English^  that  in  sacks  East  Indian.  Two  thirds 
of  the  above  is  consumed  in  Aleppo,  and  one  third  sent  into  the  interior. 
From  France,  in  1836-7,  came  44,000  rottoli,  in  114  barrels  and  766 
cases;  prices  12|  to  13  piastres  per  rottolo;  two  thirds  is  consumed  at 
Aleppo,  and  one  third  goes  to  the  interior  and  Mesopotamia.  From  ItaAy 
came  73  cases  and  100  bags ;  same  prices,  and  same  disposal— in  all 
8,650  rottoli.  Damascus  imported  from  Europe,  of  loaf  and  powder 
sugar,  in  1836,  121,417  okes,  and  in  1837,  112,722,  mostly  loaves. 

Rum  is  of  limited  consumption,  and  that  imported  is  of  most  inferior 
quality,  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  other  low  qualities  brought  by  the 
Americans  into  the  Mediterranean.  None  of  the  superior  rum  from  the 
British  West  India  islands  is  brought  to  Syria,  as  the  consumers  would  not 
pay  an  adequate  price.  It  is,  moreover,  an  article  of  oppoZto,  i.  e.,  fiirmed 
by  those  agencies  for  the  sale  of  common  aquardent,  or  arrack  and  wine, 
the  former  of  which  is  principally  consumed  by  the  population  in  Syria, 
both  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  being  distilled  from  dried  raisins,  and 
because  it  yields  a  strong  spirit. 

Bice  is  of  great  and  extensive  consumption ;  it  comes  chiefly  from 
Egypt,  but  in  1836-7,  about  540  bags  were  received  from  England,  each 
weighing  15  rottoli ;  price  5  to  6^  piastres  per  rottolo.  This  was  consumed 
in  Aleppo.  Damascus  imported  in  1836,  13,500  baskets,  each  weighing 
40  rottoli,  and  in  1837,  12,500  rottoli. 

Spices  generally  are  received  from  Europe,  and  some  are  imported  horn 
the  East  Indies  via  Bagdad. 

Cloves. — 7  to  10  cantars  are  used  annually  in  Aleppo,  and  5  or  6  con- 
sumed  in  its  environs  and  sent  to  Mesopotamia.  In  Damascus  only  3  or  4 
cantars,  or  about  800  okes,  are  annually  wanted. 

Pepper, — 100  to  120  cantars  are  used  annually  in  Aleppo,  and  40  to 
50  sent  thenpe  to  Mesopotamia.  In  Damascus  about  80  to  90  cantars,  or 
18,000  okes,  are  annually  wanted.  In  1836-7,  there  were  received  from 
England  at  Aleppo,  710  bags,  equal  to  10,515  rottoli — ^ruling  prices  llj- 
to  12  piastres ;  half  for  Aleppo  use,  and  half  fbr  the  interior.  From 
France,  135  bags,  equal  to  4,050  rottoli,  11  to  12  piastres  per  rottolo ;  one 
half  for  Aleppo,  the  other  half  for  Mesopotamia.  From  Ital;f ,  237  bags, 
equal  to  3,555  rottoli — ruling  prices  11  to  12  piastres  each ;  half  for 
Aleppo,  and  half  for  the  interior.  Damascus  imported  in  1836,23,470 
okes,  and  in  1837,  27,247. 

Pimento. — 15  to  20  cantars  are  annually  consumed  in  Aleppo ;  10  to 
15  in  Damascus.  In  1836-7,  there  were  received  frt)m  England  at  Alep- 
po, 1,200  rottoli — prices  12  to  12^  piastres  each  ;  half  is  used  at  Aleppo, 
half  goes  into  Mesopotamia.  From  France,  5,870  rottoli — ^ruling  prices 
12  to  12^  each ;  one  half  for  Aleppo,  one  half  for  the  interior.  Damas- 
cus  imported  ui  1836,  3,118  okes,  and  in  1837,  3,534. 

Cinnamon. — 10  to  12  cantars  of  canella,  or  cuinamon,  are  annually 
consumed  at  Aleppo,  and  5  to  6  sent  into  the  interior.  Damascus  con- 
sumes but  3  to  4  cantars. 

Cochineal. — ^7,000  okes  are  used  in  Aleppo,  one  half  for  dyeing  the  silk 
and  cotton  twist  for  the  manufacture  of  stuf&,  and  half  by  the  dyers  for 
other  uses.  Damascus  requires  30,000  okes,  for  the  same  use  chiefly. 
It  is  received  principally  from  France  and  Italy,  though  parcels  sometimes 
come  from  England,  which  furnished  in  1836-7, 5,880  okes;  ruling  prices 
180  to  150  piastres  each.     Half  is  used  at  Aleppo,  the  other  half  for  the 
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interior.  Pranoe  sent  6,510  okas,  and  Italy  5,740,  of  the  same  price  tokd 
destination.  Damascus  imported  in  1636,  7,434  okes,  and  in  1837, 
11,644. 

Indigo, — Aleppo  consumes  of  this  14,000  okes  annually ;  some  is  also 
annoally  sent  at  times  to  Mesopotamia,  and  Aleppo  supplies  its  environs, 
viz,  Idlip,  15  to  20  cantars ;  Antioch,  3  to  5 ;  Killis,  2  to  3 ;  Aintah,  8  to 
10  ;  Marash,  5  to  6 ;  Basna,  3  to  4.  For  Damascus  50  to  60  cantars 
are  required,  and  chiefly  consumed  there.  Indigo  comes  from  the  East 
Indies,  both  through  England  and  Bagdad,  though  there  is  a  small  impor- 
tation  from  France  and  Italy  of  Guatimala  indigo,  in  oeroons^  In  1836-7, 
Aleppo  received  from  England  8,500  rottoli — ^prices  180  to  220  piastres 
each ;  two  thirds  for  Aleppo,  and  one  third  for  the  interior.  From  France, 
at  the  same  price  and  for  the  same  destination,  200  rottoli ;  from  Italy 
550  rottoli,  the  same  prices,  two  thirds  fi>r  Aleppo,  one  third  for  Mesopo- 
tamia. Damascus  imported  from  Europe,  in  1836,  10,205  okes,  in  1837, 
4,728 ;  and  from  Bagdad  7,399  and  1,071. 

Brazil  wood, — 35  to  40  cantars  of  Pemambuco,  or  Brazil  wood,  are 
used  annually  at  Aleppo ;  it  is  called  Femambouch,  but  generally  arrives 
from  Bagdad,  and  is  said  to  be  received  there  from  the  East  Indies.  That 
from  Europe  is  sent  to  Aintab,  Marash,  Malatia,  Diarbekir,  and  other 
parts  of  Mesopotamia.  Not  more  than  25  to  30  cantars  are  used  at  Da- 
mascus ;  15  to  20  cantars  of  Nicaragua,  or  St.  Martha's  wood,  are  con- 
sumed annually  at  Aleppo ;  40  to  50  at  Damascus.  Of  logwood,  or  Cam- 
Siachy  wood,  25  to  30  cantars  are  used  at  Aleppo,  and  40  to  50  at 
amascus. 

Dye-woods, — Two  kinds  are  consumed  in  Damascus,  and  come  from  the 
East  Indies,  by  Bagdad  ;  one  called  Zarbad,  of  which  30  to  40  cantars 
are  used,  and  that  of  Genghil,  of  which  25  to  40  are  employed. 

Copperas, — 35  to  40  cantars  are  used  in  Aleppo ;  and  there  were  im- 
ported there  from  England,  in  1836-7,  121  casks,  equal  to  7,260  rottoli; 
prices  200  to  250  piastres  each ;  half  consumed  at  Aleppo,  half  in  the 
interior.     Damascus  imported  in  1836,  3,914  okes,  and  in  1837, 12,239. 

BriUsh  goods, — The  establishment  of  British  commercial  houses  in 
Syria,  in  1833,  has  been  followed  by  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for 
British  manu&ctures,  but  they  have  been  particularly  aflected  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country.  Orders  are  now  given  by  Syrian  houses  to 
agents  for  the  British  manufacturers  who  are  established  at  Beirut ;  a 
payment  is  made  in  advance,  which  is  remitted  to  England,  and  the  balance 
is  paid  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods. 

BriUsh^  French^  lialian,  and  German  imports, — ^From  England,  Aleppo 
received  in  1836-7,  5,336  bales  and  53  cases  of  British  manufactures  ; 
of  domestic  long-cloths,  20,000  pieces  in  1836,  and  twice  as  much  in  1837 ; 
Damascus,  for  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  for  Bagdad,  took  800  to  1,000 
bales,  or  700,000  pieces. 

From  France,  only  two  bales  came  in  1836-7,  consisting  principally 
of  prmts  of  Switzerland,  and  in  very  small  quantities.  From  Italy,  293 
bales,  of  all  sorts,  but  a  considerable  part  British.  Each  bale  is  estimated 
at  3,000  to  5,000  piastres,  about  one  third  of  which,  say  97  bales,  is  con- 
sumed in  Aleppo,  and  the  other  two  thirds  go  into  Mesopotamia. 

From  Germany  come  94  bales,  little  or  none  of  which  is  British,  prin- 
cipally  printed  handkerchiefs  from  Germany ;  each  bale  valued  at  from 
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6,000  to  8,000  piastres.  One  third  is  used  in  Aleppo,  the  rest  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Each  British  bale  is  valued  at  from  3,000  to  5,000  piastres,  and  very 
few  6,000  to  8,000.  Aleppo  consumes  half,  and  half  is  sent  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia,  and  as  far  as  Persia.  Damascus  imported  in  1836, 
32,981  pieces,  and  in  1837,  25,952  pieces. 

Aleppo  takes  off  about  14,000  pieces  of  cambrics,  shirtings,  and  mada- 
polans  annually ;  the  consumption  has  however  considerably  increased. 
Damascus,  for  itself  and  Bagdad,  takes  off  16,000  to  20,000  pieces ;  it 
imported,  in  muslins  generally,  in  1836,  29,088  pieces,  and  .in  1837, 
25,400,  though  the  consumption  is  declining  on  account  of  the  Aleppo  and 
Damascus  imitation  fabrics. 

IndtdMtion  shawls. — 19,939  pieces  of  imitation  zebra  shawls  were  im- 
ported at  Aleppo  in  1836,  and  the  consumption  was  increasing,  as  also 
that  of  Damascus,  which  receives  a  like  amount,  and  about  2,000  pieces 
of  lappets  annually ;  and  in  Aleppo,  in  1836,  2,500  were  sold,  which  was 
the  average  demand. 

Cotton  prints, — ^Damascus  receives  annually  fh>m  England,  about  10,000 
pieces  of  prints,  of  two  and  three  colors.  The  consumption  is  on  the  in- 
crease, but  the  manu&ctured  cotton  and  silk  stuf&  of  the  country  are  pre* 
ferred,  which  checks  the  consumption  of  British  prints ;  the  latter  are  em- 
ployed by  the  female  sex,  and  the  former  by  the  men,  for  their  long  dresses. 
At  Aleppo,  in  1836,  19,380  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  prints  were  re- 
ceived, great  part  of  which  were  consumed  in  that  part  of  Syria,  and 
some  sent  to  Mesopotamia ;  this  trade  is  increasing.  Damascus  imported 
in  1836,  36,095  pieces,  and  in  1837,  30,537. 

CoUon  twist, — Aleppo  uses  for  her  different  manufactures,  ^.,  about 
180,000  to  200,000  okes  annually,  of  Nos.  10  to  30  and  40  to  60.  It 
supplied  to  Aintab,  Marash,  and  Malatia,  80  to  100  bales ;  to  Orfa,  20 
to  30  ;  to  Merdin,  20  to  25 ;  to  Diarbekir,  250 ;  to  Mosul,  80  bales  of  two 
Nos.,  and  50  of  No.  50  ;  to  Hamah  and  Horns,  200  bales,  the  latter  some- 
times  receiving  its  supplies  from  Aleppo,  and  sometimes  from  Damascus, 
21,000  okes,  annually.  Damascus  and  Bagdad  take  off  150,000  to 
180,000  okes,  of  Nos.  16  to  24,  annually,  and  the  trade  increases. 

CotUm  water  twist. — ^Aleppo  received  from  England,  in  1836-7,  3,877 
bales,  valued  at  2,000  to  2,200  piastres  each ;  two  thirds  of  which  went 
to  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  as  far  as  Trebizond. 

Mule  yam. — ^Aleppo,  in  1836-7,  took  600  bales,  valued  at  3,200  to 
3,400  piastres  each  ;  two  thirds  for  consumption,  one  third  for  the  interior. 
Damascus  imported  in  1836,  115,622  okes,  and  in  1837,  137,510  okes. 

Jrofi. — ^Iron  in  bars  is  received  at  Aleppo  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia ;  Marash  also  produces  some.  Aleppo  consumes  250  can- 
tars  annually;  that  from  Marash,  being  ductile,  is  preferred  for  some 
purposes.  British  iron  is  not  yet  brought  into  consumption  to  that  extent 
it  is  capable  of,  though  its  use  is  on  the  increase.  Damascus  imported, 
in  1836,  328  cantars. 

Tin. — Most  of  the  tin  consumed  is  brought  from  Great  Britain ;  25  to 
30  cantars  are  used  in  Aleppo,  and  80  or  90  sent  thence  to  Mesopotamia. 
The  consumption  of  Damascus,  with  that  sent  to  Bagdad,  is  about  150 
cantars.  In  1836-7,  Aleppo  received  from  England  163  barrels,  contain- 
ing 7,335  rottoli ;  ruling  prices  24  to  28  piastres;  one  third  for  Aleppo, 
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the  rest  for  the  interior.    Damascus  imported  in  1636, 4^33  okes,  and.iii 
1837,  5,055. 

Salammoniac, — 8  cantars,  or  1,600  okes,  are  amiually  required  for  Da- 
mascus, chiefly  from  Britain ;  whence  Aleppo  also  received,  in  1836-7, 
2,450  rottoli ;  ruling  prices  24  to  26  piastres.  Oie  third  is  consumed  at 
Aleppo,  the  rest  goes  into  Mesopotamia  and  the  interior.  Damascus  re- 
ceived in  1886,  1,128  okes,  and  in  1837,  8,794. 

Tin  plates* — The  Aleppo  consumption  is  extremely  limited.  Damascus 
uses  but  400  cases  annually.  In  1836-7,  Aleppo  received  from  England 
84  cases  of  225  plates  each ;  ruling  prices  250  to  280  piastres  per  case. 
Two  thirds  used  at  Aleppo,  the  rest  in  the  interior.  Damascus  imported 
in  1836,  106  boxes,  and  in  1837,  169. 

,  Woollen  cloths, — None  are  received  from  England ;  a  very  small  and 
unsuccessful  trial  has  been  made,  both  at  Aleppo  and  at  Damascus. 
Syria  is  supplied  from  France  with  the  Languedoc  cloths,  and  some  are 
received  from  Trieste,  of  the  Belgium  manufacture,  which  are  fast  taking 
the  place  of  the  former.  In  1836-7,  Aleppo  received  from  France  398 
bales,  of  12  pieces  each,  of  various  qualities ;  each  bale  valued  at  4,000 
to  6,000,  and  as  high  as  80,000  piastres ;  half  is  used  at  Aleppo,  half  is 
exported  to  the  east.  Only  a  bale  or  two  are  imported  from  Italy.  Ger- 
many sent  44  bales  through  Trieste,  of  12  pieces  each,  and  valued  at 
8,000  to  10,000  piastres  per  bale.  It  is  similarly  disposed  of.  Damascus, 
in  1836,  imported  6,401  pieces,  in  1837,  2,819. 

Silk  goods, — Of  manufactured  silks,  none  are  received  from  Great 
Britain.  Aleppo  imported,  in  1836-7,  from  Lyons,  Goiy  10  cases,  each 
of  10  pieces  of  35  pikes  each  ;  ruling  prices  10  to  60  piastres  per  pike. 
French  silks  are  not  consumed  at  Aleppo,  or  in  Mesopotamia,  but  they  are 
generally  purchased  by  the  Persians.  Damascus  imported,  in  1836,  none, 
in  1837,  1,101  pikes. 

Tarbonches,  or  red  skull-caps. — ^None  are  received  from  England. 
Aleppo  had  from  France,  in  1836-7,  64  cases  manufa43tured  at  Tunis. 
Each  case  has  50  dozen ;  ruling  prices  200  to  400  piastres  per  dozen. 
The  total  quantity  imported  is  3,200  dozen,  half  for  Aleppo,  half  hr  the 
interior.  From  Italy  came  255  cases,  generally  Tuscan,  each  case  of  70 
dozen,  equal  to  17,850  dozen;  ruling  prices  70  to  120  piastres  per 
dozen ;  one  third  for  Aleppo,  the  rest  for  the  interior.  The  Egyptian 
government  manufactured  what  were  wanted  for  the  Egyptian  army. 
Damascus  imported,  in  1836,  15,142  dozen,  in  1837, 11,291. 

Paper,  for  writing  and  common  use,  comes  chiefly  from  Italy  and 
France.  Aleppo  imported,  in  1836-7,  from  France  280  bales  of  wrap- 
ping  paper,  of  30  reams  each,  at  10  to  12  piastres  per  ream ;  half  for 
Aleppo,  half  for  the  interior.  From  Italy  were  received  166  bales,  of  20 
reams  each,  25  to  40  piastres  per  ream,  which  met  the  same  disposal. 
Damascus  imported,  in  1836, 19,299  reams  of  writing,  and  5,940  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  in  1837,  10,540,  and  2,436. 

Gkiss  ware, — ^None'comes  from  England ;  it  is  imported  by  Trieste  from 
Bohemia.  It  is  generally  common  ware,  though  some  6ne  specimens  are 
consumed  by  the  higher  orders.  Aleppo  received,  in  1836-7,  fhnn  Ger- 
many, 50  cases,  which  were  disposed  of  there,  being  sold  in  retail  to  pec 
pie  coming  from  the  interior,  and  a  small  portion  is  also  sent  to  Ba^ad. 

Coral, — The  markets  of  Syria  are  wholly  supplied  with  manufactured 
coral  from  Genoa.     Aleppo  received,  in  1836-7,  25  cases,  of  10,000  to 
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60,000  plastreB  yaloe.  About  8  to  10  oases  are  sold  in  Aleppo,  to  the 
Pendans  and  Bedawin,  and  the  remainder  is  sent  to  Bagdad  and  Persia — 
say  one  third  at  Aleppo,  and  two  thirds  exported.  Damascus  imported  in 
1836,  45  okes,  in  1837,  167  okes. 

Siave  trade. — "  It  is  not  carried  on  in  Syria  to  a  great  extent.  In  the 
houses  of  the  opulent  a  few  negroes  are  seen,  and  among  the  wealthy 
Moslems  generally  ooe  black  eunuch  at  least,  but  the  annual  importation 
is  small  and  diminishing.  The  supplies  come  down  the  Nile,  and  are 
shipped  at  Alexandria.  Black  slaves  are  never  employed  for  field  labor 
in  any  part  of  Syria.  For  household  purposes  they  are  seldom  engaged, 
except  in  the  harems,  there  being  a  sufficient  supply  of  domestic  servants, 
which,  in  £g3rpt,  cannot  be  found  among  the  native  Arab  races.  The 
black  slaves  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  purchased  for  the  more  opu- 
lent Moslems,  are  well  treated,  and  frequently  comfortably  settled  by  their 
masters,  after  a  certain  period  of  service.  Their  intermarriage  with 
whites  is  not  discouraged. 

While  slaves.^--**  The  price  of  these  has  considerable  augmented  in 
Syria  since  the  Circassian  war,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  importa- 
tion. Dr.  Bowring  saw  a  Greorgian  Mameluke,  of  about  10  years  old, 
sold  at  Nabulus^r  7,000  piastres,  equal  to  £70  sterling.  One  of  the 
happy  consequenffls  of  the  non-arrival  of  slaves  is,  that  the  motives  to  the 
presenration  of  life  are  greatly  increased  by  its  increased  value.  The 
paternal  ties  are  weaken^  in  countries  where  the  loss  of  children  can  be 
easily  supplied  by  the  purchase  of  slaves,  and  where  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  bondman  and  the  free  are  very  slight — so  slight  that  the  Mame- 
lukes of  a  master  are  frequently  more  advanced  than  his'  own  children, 
towards  whom  the  habits  of  polygamy  also  seem  to  weaken  the  bonds  of 
afieotion." 

ORIENTAL  CHARACTER,  dcC. 

**  There  is  in  the  inertness  of  the  oriental  character,  a  great  impediment 
to  commercial  development.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  opposed  to 
activity,  and  the  motives  which  elsewhere  lead  to  the  gradual,  however 
slow,  accumulation  of  property,  are  faint  and  insufficient ;  fer  the  rights 
of  property  are  but  vaguely  recc^nised,  and  a  continuity  of  efibrt  in  any 
case  whatever,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  examples  are  few  in 
which  opulence  is  reached  by  a  continuous  dedication  of  energy  and 
attention  to  a  given  end.  Most  of  the  wealth  possessed  by  the  Mussulmans 
has  been  the  result  of  c(Miquest— of  the  power  of  oppresnon,  or  of  some 
fortuitous  and  accidental  circumstances.  It  rarely  happens  that  either 
agriculture,  or  manufactures,  or  oommerce,  is  the  souroe  of  a  Moham- 
medan's opulence.  Slow  and  careful  accumulation  is  a  rare  virtue  ia 
the  east.  Where  fortune  visits,  her  visits  are  sudden  and  liberal ;  but  as 
every  thing  is  held  by  a  slight  and  uncertain  tenure,  the  possession  of  one 
day  is  succeeded  by  the  poverty  of  the  next ;  and  if  there  be,  as  there 
almost  universally  is,  a  want  of  those  untired  exertions  whereby,  in  Chris- 
tian nations,  men  so  frequently  amass  riches,  still  pfK>re  is  there  a  want  of 
that  prudence  and  foresight  which  check  the  march  of  destruction.  No 
elenient  in  the  Mussulman  character  is  more  opposed  to  the  sound  com- 
mercial principle,  than  their  indifierence  to  the  progress  of  decay,  their 
tm willingness  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time.  Even  when  a  little  attention 
and  a  little  expense  would  prevent  a  building  or  an  establishment  from 
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falling  into  ruin,  nothing  is  done  to  arrest  the  march  of  destruction.  If  an 
edifice  be  shaken  with  an  earthquake,  it  is  abandoned — it  is  seldom  or 
never  raised  again  on  its  foundations ;  that  which  is  overthrown  is  never 
rescued  or  renovated.  A  ruined  building,  like  a  felled  oak,  remains  in 
the  dust  forever.  Even  in  the  populous  parts  of  some  of  the  great  cities 
of  Syria,  the  heaps  of  ruins  which  have  been  left  in  the  pathways  by  suc- 
cessive earthquakes,  have  not  been  removed.  A  few  hours'  labor  would 
clear  the  wrecks  away,  but  the  passengers  prefer  to  clamber  up  and  down 
the  piles  of  stones  and  fragments,  rather  than  to  displace  them.  So  little 
disposition  is  there  to  alter  or  to  interfere  with  what  has  been,  that,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bowring,  *^  we  found  the  apartments  of  the  castle  of  Aleppo  in 
precisely  the  state  in  which  they  were  abandoned  to  the  conquerors ;  the 
halls  strewed  with  armor,  covered  with  broken  bows,  quivers,  and  arrows 
in  tens  of  thousands,  and  numberless  despatches  with  the  sultan's  signet, 
still  scattered  about  the  floor. 

''  Added  to  these  obstacles,  and  operating  in  the  same  direction,  the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  Mohammedan  usages  and  institutions,  is  an  almost 
invariable  impediment  to  the  development  of  commercial  prosperity. 
The  merchant  is  rarely  an  honored  being.  Those  who  wield  the  power 
of  the  sword  and  the  authority  of  the  hooky  the  warrior  ^d  the  ulema,  are 
the  two  really  distinguished  races  of  society.  All  pWiuctive  labor,  all 
usefully  employed  capital,  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  something  mean 
and  secondary.  In  the  ports  of  Syria,  the  presence  of  Europeans  has 
modified,  to  some  extent,  the  commercial  usages  of  the  country ;  but  in 
the  towns  of  the  interior,  in  the  great  depdts,  the  bazaars  represent  the 
same  system  of  commerce  which  existed  many  hundred  years  ago.  Huge 
kahns  receive  the  foreign  merchants,  who  come  with  caravans  from  remote 
regions,  and  carry  on  their  trades,  both  of  sale  and  purchase,  precisely  as 
it  was  conducted  by  their  forefathers.  The  bazaars  are  divided  into  differ- 
ent regions,  such  as  that  of  the  druggists,  of  spicemen,  of  the  woollen- 
drapers,  of  the  silk  merchants,  of  the  traders  in  cotton  goods,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  garment  seller,  the  ironmongers,  and  a  variety  of  others. 
Each  generally  has  a  separate  street  for  its  particular  department,  and  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  goods  are  carried  on  with  considerable  formality. 
The  buyer  goes  to  the  shop  of  the  seller — is  treated  to  coffee  and  a  pii)e, 
and  he  then  discusses  the  merits  and  the  price  of  the  merchandise  in  which 
he  trades.  The  bargain  is  generally  of  slow  arrangement.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  bazaars,  there  are  certain  days  on  which  auctions  are 
held,  and  all  sorts  of  goods  are  paraded  up  and  down  for  public  sale." 

"  But  notwithstanding  all  impediments  and  difficulties,  wherever  repose 
and  peace  have  allowed  the  capabilities  of  Syria  to  develop  themselves, 
production  and  commerce  have  taken  rapid  strides.  One  of  the  immediate 
consequences  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  conquest  was,  a  sense  of  security,  the 
establishment  of  an  improved  police,  and  an  immediate  extension  of  trading 
relations,  principally  due  to  the  presence  of  Europeans.  When  the  policy 
of  peace  was  interrupted,  commercial  intercourse  was  deranged ;  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  diminished,  the  number  of  merchants  from 
foreign  countries  sensibly  lessened,  and  the  hopes  of  progressive  improve- 
ment were  all  checked  and  disappointed.  But  both  for  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  Syria  has  great  capabilities.  Were  fiscal  exactions  check- 
ed and  regulated,  could  labor  pursue  its  peaceful  vocations,  were  the  apti- 
tude which  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  present  for  the  development  of 
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industry  called  into  play,  the  whole  face  of  the  land  would  soon  be 
changed.  It  appeared  to  nie/'  continues  Mr.  Bowring;  **that  there  was  a 
great  disposition  to  activity  among  large  bodies  of  the  peasantry,  and  much 
skill  among  the  manufacturing  laborers  of  the  towns.  There  would,  if 
properly  encouraged,  be  no  want  of  demand  for  European  articles,  nor  of 
the  means  of  paying  for  them  ;  and  among  the  articles  most  required,  those 
furnished  by  British  industry  are  particularly  prominent. 

"  But  the  articles  for  which  the  sale  would  be  most  likely  to  extend, 
are  such  as,  haying  undergone  a  process  of  nmnufacture  as  raw  materials, 
lend  themselves  to  further  and  final  manu&cture, — such  as  iron,  copper, 
and  tin  plates  for  the  making  of  sundry  vessels ;  threads  and  yams  of 
silk,  flax,  woollen  and  cotton,  <Scc.  These  and  other  such  would  be  suited 
by  oriental  skill  to  oriental  taste,  better  than  western  ignorance  of  those 
tastes  could  possibly  fashion  them.  1  noticed  a  reflux  of  opinion  &.vorable 
to  the  manu&ctures  of  the  country,  they  having  already  greatly  benefited 
by  the  import  of  the  half-wrought  materials  to  which  1  have  been  referring; 
hr  in  the  finishing  of  most  articles,  the  Syrians  are  not  wanting  in  dexter- 
ity and  experience  ;  they  have,  like  all  orientals,  a  pretty  accurate  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  arrangement  of  forms  and  colors ;  the  patterns  they 
work,  though  not  yery  varied,  are  generally  graceful ;  their  dyeing  is 
excellent ;  their  artisans  dexterous  and  intelligent.  They  use,  for  the 
most  party  a  rude  machinery,  but  their  wages  are  high  enough  to  keep 
them  in  tolerable  condition  ;  and  were  some  of  the  modern  improvements* 
introduced,  there  would  be  a  revival  of  manufacturing  prosperity." 


Aar.  IV.-COMMERCIAL  VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

VOyAGE  OF  PEDRO  ALVAREZ  CABRAL. — VOYAGE  OF  JUAN  DE  NITEVA. — SECOND 

VOYAGE  OF  VASCO  DE  GAMA. 

A  NEW  expedition  to  India  was  immediately  resolved  upon,  and  Pedro 
Alvarez  was  selected  to  command.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  vessels,  and 
'twelve  hundred  men,  besides  a  goodly  missionary  establishment  of  priests, 
monks,  ^.,  who  had  orders  '^to  begin  with  preaching,  and  if  they  found 
that  would  not  do,  to  then  try  the  sword."  They  set  sail  on  the  ninth  of 
March,  1500,  and  afler  being  drawn  well  over  to  the  west,  on  the  twenty- 
fimrth  of  April  discovered  strange  land,  to  which  was  aflerward  given 
the  name  of  Brazil.  Afler  landing  at  several  points,  and  setting  up  stone 
crosses,  and  having  communication  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found 
well  disposed,  they  left  two  criminals  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  resumed  their  Voyage  to  the  cape.  A  few  days  afler,  they  saw 
a  large  comet,  and  encountered  a  terrible  tornado,  by  which  fbur  ships, 
with  all  their  men,  were  lost,  in  one  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz,  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

After  a  succession  of  storms,  the  formidable  cape  was  passed,  and  the 
fleet  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sofala,  where  they  captured  two  Moorish 
vessels.  Passing  on  to  Yuiloa,  they  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  trade 
with  the  king,  who  at  first,  taking  them  for  Moors,  promised  to  pay  in 

*  Sach  at  the  Jacquard  loom,  for  iottance. 
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gold  for  their  merchandise,  but  who,  when  he  found  out  they  were  Christians^ 
pretended  that  the  goods  did  not  suit  his  market,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  compelled  to  go  on  to  Melinda.  Here  they  were  again  well  treated, 
supplied  with  refreshments,  and  with  two  pilots  for  Kalicut. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  Cabral  arrived  off  Kalicut.  Much  time 
was  lost  from  the  mutual  distrust  on  both  sides,  but  at  length  hostages  were 
exchanged,  and  Cabral  visited  the  samorin,  takmg  with  him  the  present 
from  the  king  of  Portugal,  which  consisted  of  several  pieces  of  rich  silver 
plate,  cushions  of  cloth  of  gold,  a  carpet,  velvets,  gold  lace,  and  some 
pieces  of  tapestry.  The  samorin  gave  permission  to  establish  a  factory, 
and  promised  to  load  the  fleet  with  spices  and  drugs  ;  but  the  Moors  again 
interfered,  as  in  the  case  of  De  Gama,  and  continual  quarrels  and  misun- 
derstandings took  place.  The  Moors,  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis, 
openly  violated  an  order  the  samorin  had  given  Cabral,  for  the  exclusive 
purchase  of  spices,  and  commenced  loading  one  of  their  vessels  before  the 
cargo  of  but  two  of  the  Portuguese  ships  had  been  completed.  Cabral, 
judging  that  the  Moors  were  acting  by  the  connivance  of  the  samorin, 
sent  to  complain  of  the  breach  of  faith,  and  the  delay  which  it  occasioned. 
The  samorin  pretended  to  be  highly  incensed,  and  sent  word  that  he  might 
have  liberty  to  search  the  Moorish  ships  that  had.violated  his  order. 
Wishing  to  bring  matters  to  blows,  the  Moors  commenced  lading  a  ship 
openly.  For  some  time  Cabral  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  her,  but  at 
length,  urged  to  it  by  pretended  friends,  he  sent  his  boats  and  took  pos- 
session of  her.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  Moors  assembled  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  and  inciting  the  populace  of  the  city  to  aid  them,  they 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  sanK)rin,  and  demanded  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  weak  despot  to  attack  the  Portuguese  factory.  The  first 
party  of  Moors  that  advanced  were  so  few  that  the  Portuguese  thought  it 
necessary  merely  to  defend  the  gates  with  their  cloaks  and  rapiers,  but 
the  numbers  rapidly  increased,  and  they  were  compelled  to  mount  to  the 
walls  and  use  their  cross-bows.  At  length  they  were  pressed  so  hard,  and 
by  such  an  overwhelming  force,  who  were  getting  up  battering  engines 
against  the  walls,  that  they  were  compelled,  as  a  last  resort,  to  make  a 
sally  by  a  gate  leading  to  the  beach,  in  hopes  of  escaping  by  the  boats. 
They  were  closely  followed  by  the  crowd,  and  afler  performing  prodigies 
of  valor,  and  slaughtering  an  immense  number  of  their  enemies,  twenty 
of  them  succeeded  in  getting  clear.  Among  the  survivors,  was  the  famous 
Duarte  Pachaco  Pereyra,*  who  first  distinguished  himself  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  whose  desperate  valor  soon  rendered  him  famous  throughout  all 
Europe  and  the  east,  and  the  hero  of  a  hundred  ballads. 

Cabral  took  a  speedy  revenge.  He  attacked  several  ships  that  were  in 
the  harbor,  killed  six  hundred  men,  seized  upon  their  cargoes  of  spices 
and  drugs,  and  burnt  the  ships  in  sight  of  the  enraged  Moors.     He  then 

*  The  exploits  of  the  gallant  Pachaco  equal  the  most  extravagant  actions  of  the 
knights  of  romance.  No  disparity  of  force  was  too  great  for  him.  With  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  and  two  or  three  small  vessels,  he  repeatedly  attacked  a  large  force  that 
had  been  brought  against  the  king  of  Cochin,  an  ally  of  the  Portuguese.  He  destroyed 
their  ships,  with  several  thousand  men,  and  attacking  them  by  land  also,  with  the  aid  of 
three  hundred  natives,  he  at  one  time  routed  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  burnt  several 
towns.  At  the  end  of  five  months,  his  enemies  had  lost  twenty  thousand  men  out  of 
fifty  thousand,  and  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest 
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warped  his  ships  close  into  the  town,  and  commenced  battering  it  with  his 
cannon.  Houses  and  temples  soon  tumbled  about  the  heads  of  the  terri- 
fied  inhabitants,  who,  with  their  sovereign  and  his  treacherous  friends^  the 
Moors,  were  compelled  to  fly  into  the  country.  After  amusing  himself  in 
this  way  for  a  few  hours,  Cabral  got  under  weigh  and  stood  down  the 
coast,  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Comorin,  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindos- 
tan,  until  he  came  to  Cochin.  Here  he  was  well  received.  He  at  once 
made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  who  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  their  treat- 
ment of  his  enemy,  the  samorin,  and  affi)rded  them  every  facility  for  trade. 
An  invitation  also  came  from  the  kings  of  Kananor  and  Koulan,  to  visit 
tbem.  To  the  first  he  paid  a  visit,  and  completed  his  lading  by  taking  in 
four  himdred  quintals  of  cinnamon.  Receiving  an  ambassador  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  he  commenced  his  return  voyage.  After  a  variety  of  adven- 
tures, escaping  a  fleet  sent  after  him  by  the  king  of  Kalicut,  encountering 
severe  storms,  which  separated  the  vessels  of  his  fleet,  and  capturing  a 
Moorish  vessel,  he  reached  the  coast  of  Aftica,  stopped  to  refresh  at 
Mozambique,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  touched  at  the  Cape  de 
Verd,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  the  thirty-first  of  July,  1501.  Of  the  fleet 
that  accompanied  him,  only  six  ships  ever  returned. 

The  voyage  of  Juan  de  Nueva  was  less  disastrous.  The  expedition 
sorted  several  months  before  Cabral  returned,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that 
amicable  relations  had  been  established  with  the  samorin,  and  other  Indian 
and  African  princes,  it  was  not  thought  that  much  force  was  required, 
and  accordingly  De  Nueya  was  ftimished  with  only  three  ships  and  a 
caravel,  carrying  four  hundred  men.  Touching  at  San  Bias,  they  found 
in  an  old  shoe  a  letter  that  had  been  written  and  deposited  there  by  Pedro 
de  Atayda,  one  of  Cabral 's  captains,  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of 
affiiirs  at  Kalicut.  Thus  warned  in  time,  De  Nueva  directed  his  course 
to  Cochin,  where  he  found  the  factory  that  had  been  established  by  Cabral. 
The  Moorish  merchants  exerted  themselves  to  depreciate  the  Portuguese 
goods,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  De  Nueva  was  unable  to  purchase  a 
cargo,  except  for  gold,  and  was  compelled  to  go  to  Kananor,  where  the 
same  dii&culty  awaited  him,  but  which  was  obviated  by  the  king,  who 
went  security  for  a  thousand  quintals  of  pepper,  fifty  of  ginger,  and  three 
hundred  of  cinnamon. 

While  lying  here  a  large  fleet  ofparaws  and  boats,  sent  by  the  samorin, 
came  into  the  bay  to  attack  him,  but  the  Portuguese  used  their  great  guns 
80  skilfully  and  vigorously  that  the  samorin's  force  was  driven  off  with 
great  loss,  while  the  Christians  lost  not  a  man.  After  this  exploit,  De 
Nueva  set  sail  for  Portugal,  where  he  safely  arrived  with  all  his  ships. 

The  difficulties  that  Cabral  had  had  with  the  samorin,  showed  the 
necessity  of  an  efficient  force,  if  the  Portuguese  intended  to  continue  the 
trade,  which  was  so  lucrative,  that  even  CabraPs  voyage,  so  disastrous  to 
men  and  ships,  yielded  a  fair  profit.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that 
a  powerful  force  should  be  fitted  out,  part  of  which  should  be  employed  in 
trading,  and  part  in  blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  cutting  oft* 
the  Moors,  who  were  the  chief  cause  of  all  their  troubles.  This  fleet  con- 
sisted  of  twenty  sail.  At  first  the  command  of  it  was  given  to  Cabral,  but 
it  was  decided  that  the  exigency  required  the  talents  and  enei^  of  the 
great  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  was  invested  with  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
eastern  seas,  with  great  pomp. 

Afler  touching  at  the  usual  points  upon  the  African  coast,  capturing  a 
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.number  of  trading  ships,  and  meeting  with  divers  adventures,  which  our 
space  compels  us  to  omit,  he  arrived  off  the  coast  of  India,  near  the  terri- 
tory  of  Kananor.  Here  he  met  a  ship  of  great  bulk,  called  the  Meri,  be- 
longing to  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  which  was  very  richly  laden,  and  full  of 
Moors  of  distinction,  who  were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  This 
ship  being  taken  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  De  Gama  went  on  board  and 
commanded  the  Moors  to  produce  their  merchandise,  threatening,  if  they 
did  not,  to  have  them  thrown  overboard.  They  pretended  that  their  riches 
were  all  at  Kalicut;  but  one  of  them  having  been  flung  into  the  sea,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  the  rest  through  fear  delivered  up  their  goods.  All  the 
children  were  carried  into  the  admiral's  ship,*  and  the  remainder  of  the 
plunder  given  up  to  the  sailors.  After  which  Stephen  de  Gama,  by  order 
of  the  admiral,  set  fif^  to  the  ship.  But  the  Moors  having  broken  up  the 
hatches  under  which  they  were  confined,  and  quenched  the  flames,  Stephen 
was  ordered  to  lay  them  aboard.  The  Moors,  desperate  with  apprehension 
of  their  danger,  received  them  with  great  resolution,  and  even  attempted 
to  bum  the  other  ships.  Night  coming  on,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  with- 
out doing  his  work ;  but  the  admiral  gave  orders  that  the  vessel  should  be 
watched,  that  the  passengers  might  not,  under  favor  of  darkness,  escape  to 
the  land,  which  was  near.  All  night  long  the  Moors  called  upon  Moham- 
med to  help  them.  In  the  morning,  Stephen  was  sent  to  execute  his  form- 
er orders.  He  boarded  the  ship,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  drove  them  aft, 
where  they  defended  themselves  with  great  vigor.  Many  of  the  Moors, 
when  they  saw  the  flames  approach  them,  leaped  into  the  sea  with  hatchets 
in  their  hands,  and  swimming,  attacked  the  boats.  However,  most  of  them 
were  at  length  slain,  and  the  others  drowned  or  burnt  up  in  the  ship,  which 
soon  after  sank ;  so  that  of  three  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  thirty 
women,  not  one  escaped  the  sword,  fire,  or  water." 

Such  a  story  as  this  is  enough  to  make  us  deny  De  Grama's  right  to  the 
epithet  humane,  which  is  frequently  bestowed,  did  we  not  make  proper 
allowance  for  the  barbarity  of  his  times.  Besides,  it  amounts  to  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  atrocities  which  marked  the  course  of  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  their  career  of  conquest  and  crime. 

Arrived  at  Kananor,  the  admiral  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  that  he 
desired  an  interview  with  him.  "For  this  purpose  a  wooden  bridge  was 
made,  which  entered  a  good  way  into  the  water.  This  was  covered  with 
carpets,  and  at  the  end  towards  land,  a  wooden  house  was  built,  furnished 
also  with  carpets.  The  king  arrived  first,  accompanied  by  a  large  body- 
guard  of  nobles,  with  trumpets  sounding  and  other  instruments  playing 
before  him.  Soon  after  the  admiral  came,  with  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet 
furnished  with  flags,  musical  instruments,  and  ordnance,  under  the  dis- 
charge of  which  he  landed.  He  was  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  house 
by  a  body  of  nobles,  where  the  king  received  him,  embraced  him,  and 
they  then  walked  to  the  hall  of  audience.  At  this  interview,  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  was  concluded,  and  a  factory  granted  at  Kananor, 
in  consequence  of  which  De  Gama  laded  some  of  his  ships,  and  then  de- 
parted for  Kalicut." 

Arrived  at  Kalicut,  he  captured  several  vessels  in  port,  but  made  no 

*  According  to  De  Faria,  to  make  them  all  friars,  as  an  equivalent  for  one  Portugooee, 
who  had  turned  Mohammedan.  Their  number  was  twenty,  and  they  were  attached  to 
St.  Mary's  church,  at  Belem,  about  a  league  from  Lisbon. 
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demonstration  against  the  town  for  several  days,  in  order  to  give  the 
samorin  time  to  make  any  overtures  of  peace.  At  length  a  Moor,  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  came  on  board  with  a  message  from  the 
samorin,  to  which  De  Grama  refused  to  listen,  unless,  as  a  preliminary,  the 
king  would  agree  to  indemnify  him  for  tfie  goods  destroyed  when  he  suffer- 
ed the  Portuguese  factory  to  be  attacked.  Several  messages  passed  to 
no  purpose,  when  De  Grama  informed  the  sanoorin  that  he  would  give  him 
to  the  hour  of  noon  to  make  a  satis&ctory  reply.  ''  The  samorin,  influ- 
enced by  the  Moors,  returned  no  answer.  Wherefore,  when  the  time  had 
expired,  De  Grama  ordered  a  gun  to  be  shot  off,  which  was  a  signal  for  his 
captains  to  hang  the  captive  Malabars,  who  were  distributed  through  the 
fleet.  Being  dead,  he  ordered  their  feet  and  hands  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent 
in  a  paraw,  guarded  by  two  armed  boats,  with  a  letter  for  the  samorin, 
written  in  Arabic,  giving  him  to  understand  that  in  such  manner  he  pro- 
posed to  reward  him  for  his  repeated  breaches  of  faith  and  deceitful  deal- 
ings, and  that  as  for  the  king  his  master's  goods,  he  would  recover  them 
a  hundred  fold.  After  this  he  ordered  three  ships  to  advance  as  near  the 
^ore  as  possible  in  the  night ;  and  next  morning  their  ordnance  was 
played  without  intermission  upon  the  city,  whereby  many  houses  were  de- 
molished, and  among  the  rest  the  king's  palace.  This  done,  he  departed 
for  Cochin,  leaving  Vincent  Sodre,  with  six  ships,  to  scour  the  coast  and 
obstruct  the  Moorish  trade." 

At  Cochin,  De  Gama  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  pomp.  He 
delivered  to  the  king  a  letter  from  his  royal  master,  thanking  him  for  his 
kindness  to  Cabral,  together  with  a  magnificent  present,  consisting  of  a 
crown  of  gold,  set  with  brilliants,  gold  collar,  silver  fountains  and  basins, 
tapestry,  cloth  of  gold,  velvets,  and  a  splendid  crimson  silk  tent.  The 
king  was  much  pleased  with  his  present.  He  entered  into  a  most  fkvora- 
ble  commercial  treaty,  by  which  was  settled  the  rates  that  spices  were  to 
be  delivered  at,  and  a  Portuguese  factory  allowed.  He  also  gave  a  present 
in  return,  consisting  of  gold  bracelets,  precious  stones,  scarfs  of  silver, 
tissue,  Bengal  calico,  and  "a  stone  as  big  as  a  walnut,  good  against  all 
poisons.'' 

While  lying  in  this  port,  a  message  came  from  the  samorin  to  say  that 
if  he  would  return  to  Kalicut  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  trading,  and 
that  all  their  difficulties  should  be  amicably  settled.  The  admiral  was 
SQspicious  of  some  snare,  but  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  captains,  he 
resolved  to  go  with  only  his  own  ship,  depending  for  help  in  case  of  need 
upon  Sodre's  squadron  cruising  off  Kalicut.  As  soon  as  he  made  his 
appearance,  the  samorin,  finding  that  he  was  unaccompanied  by  his  fleet, 
resolved  to  capture  him  if  possible.  Thirty  large  paraws  were  ordered 
to  attack  him,  and  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  cut  his  cable  and  stand  out 
to  sea.  Here  the  paraws  followed  him,  and  would  probably  have  captured 
him  had  it  not  been  for  the  fortunate  appearance  of  Sodre  with  his  ships. 
Finding  that  his  scheme  had  failed,  the  samorin  exerted  himself  to  detach 
the  king  of  Cochin  from  his  alliance  with  the  Portuguese.  He  reproached 
him  with  his  preference  for  Christian  pirates,  and  tried  to  stir  up  the  nobles 
of  his  court  by  bribery  and  intrigue,  in  which  last  he  partially  succeeded ; 
but  filing  with  the  king  himself,  he  resolved  to  commence  an  attadk  upon 
Ills  neighbor  as  soon  as  the  absence  of  the  Portuguese  should  render  it  safe 
to  do  so ;  and  in  the  nnean  time  he  busily  employed  himself  in  fitting  out 
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a  fleet  of  large  vessels  to  intercept  De  Gama  on  his  return,  when  be 
would;  it  was  supposed,  be  deeply  laden  and  unable  to  work  his  ships. 

At  parting,  the  king  of  Cochin  informed  him  of  all  that  the  saroorin  had 
been  doing,  and  gave  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  continued  friendship 
for  the  Portuguese.  De  Gama  promised  him  that  he  would  be  in  no  dan- 
ger from  the  samorin,  as  the  king  his  master  would  give  him  enough  to  do 
to  defend  himself  without  attacking  others.  Setting  sail  for  Kananor,  De 
Gama  soon  encountered  the  fleet  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  samorin. 
It  advanced  towards  him  with  some  show  of  gallantry,  but  Sodre,  with  two 
other  vessels,  pushing  on  before  the  rest  to  receive  them,  attacked  them 
with  so  much  fury  that  the  Moors  were  compelled  to  leap  from  their  ships 
to  escape  their  rage.  Two  large  ships  were  captured,  and  three  hundred 
Moors  put  to  the  sword.  The  other  ships  fled  towards  the  land,  where 
the  Portuguese  were  prevented  from  following  them  by  fear  of  the  shoals. 
In  the  captured  vessels  there  was  much  rich  merchandise,  and  among 
'  other  things  a  gold  idol*  weighing  thirty  pounds.  The  eyes  were  emer- 
alds, and  on  the  breast  was  an  enormous  ruby,  and  other  precious  stones. 

At  Kananor,  De  Gama  completed  his  lading  of  spices,  and  leaving 
Sodre  with  his  squadron  of  ships,  with  orders  to  worry  the  Moors  and  their 
friend  the  samorin  as  much  as  possible,  and  protect  the  king  of  Cochin,  be 
set  out  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1503,  for  home.  Afler  a  stormy 
voyage  in  which  some  of  his  ships  were  separated  from  the  fleet,  he  arrived 
in  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  with  great  and  deserved  honors.  la 
a  few  days  afler,  Stephen  de  Gama,  whose  ship  had  been  dismasted  in  a 
storm,  arrived  in  the  Tagus.  This  expedition  was  not  only  glorious,  but 
exceedingly  profitable.  Their  spices  yielded  an  enormous  profit,  and  yet 
were  sold  so  much  lower  than  the  same  articles  brought  overland,  that 
the  Venetian  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  Lisbon  market. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  hero 
who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  these  most  brilliant  com- 
mercial enterprises,  we  will  cite  a  note  to  one  of  the  translations  of 
Castanneda :  '*  Don  Vasco  de  Gama,  now  Count  Videgueyra,  (one  of  King 
Manuel's  own  titles,  which  he  had  transferred  to  him,)  was,  in  the  year 
1524,  appointed  viceroy  of  India  by  King  John  III.  He  set  sail  with 
fourteen  ships  and  three  thousand  fighting  men.  Three  were  lost  on  the 
voyage,  with  all  the  men  of  two.  Being  in  the  sea  of  Cambaya,  in  a 
dead  calm,  of  a  sudden  the  vessels  tossed  so  that  all  gave  themselves  up 
for  gone,  every  one  casting  about  how  to  save  himself.  One  leaped  over- 
board, thinking  to  escape  that  way,  and  was  drowned.  Such  as  lay  sick 
of  fevers,  were  cured  with  the  fright  Don  Vasco  perceiving  that  it  was 
the  effect  of  an  earthquake,  cried  out  aloud,  *  Courage,  my  friends,  for  the 
sea  trembles  for  fear  of  you,  who  are  upon  it.'  To  make  amends  for 
these  misfortunes,  Don  George  de  Menesis,  one  of  the  captains,  took  a 
great  ship  of  Mecca,  with  sixty  thousand   crowns.      The   new  viceroy 

*  The  term**  Moor*'  is  very  indefinitely  used  by  writers  on  this  subjeot.  It  ought  to 
be  confined  to  the  Arabian  and  Mohammedan  merchants,  and  others  residing  in,  or 
trading  to,  the  cities  of  India.  In  this  case  it  is  decidedly  a  mistake,  as  a  Moorish  or 
Mohammedan  crew  would  never  tolerate  an  idol  among  them.  The  population  of 
Kalicut  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  these  Mohammedans,  with  origind  natives,  and 
8  good  proportion  calling  themselves  Armenian  Christians,  and  profewing  most  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Armenian  church. 
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• 
being  arrived  at  Groa,  visited  a  few  forts,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders 
for  regulating  affairs ;  but  had  not  time  to  put  any  of  his  great  designs 
in  execution,  for  he  died  on  Christmas  eve,  after  he  had  held  the  govern* 
ment  three  months.  He  was  of  a  middle  statue,  somewhat  gross,  and 
ruddy  complexion.  He  is  painted  with  a  black  cap,  cloak  and  breeches 
edged  with  velvet,  all  slashed,  through  which  appears  the  crimson  lining ; 
the  doublet  of  crimson  satin,  and  over  it  his  armor  inlaid  with  gold.  De 
Gama  had  a  natural  boldness  for  any  great  undertaking.  When  angry 
be  was  terrible,  patient  under  fatigue,  and  hasty  in  execution  of  justice  ; 
in  fine,  fit  for  all  that  was  intrusted  to  him  as  captain,  discoverer,  or 
viceroy.'* 


amt.  v.— reduction  of  price  and  rate  of  duty. 

KEMASKS  ON  THE  FALLACY  OP  THE  DOCTRINE  THAT,  BY  REDUCTION  OP  PRICE 
AND  RATE  OF  DUTY,  CONSUMPTION  CAN  BE  INCREASED  IN  A  GREATER  PRO- 
PORTION THAN  PRICE  IS  DECREASED,  AND  SO  MUCH  SO  AS  "TO  PRODUCE  IN- 
CREASED REVENUE. 

Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham,  in  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
February,  1625,  speaking  of  duties  as  affecting  the  revenue,  is  reported,  in 
the  London  Packet,  to  have  said :  "  I  then,  as  I  thought,  successfully 
showed  that  what  Dean  Swift  had  observed  of  the  arithmetic  of  revenue 
was  fully  illustrated  in  the  result,  viz,  that  two  and  two  did  not  make  four 
on  customary  articles.  With  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  last  laid  wine 
duties,  it  was  manifest  that  two  and  two  did  not  make  even  three.  In  the 
article  of  coffee  the  same  result  was  established,  though  by  a  different 
process.  On  coffee,  the  duties  were  reduced,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  an  increased  consumption  gave  you  a  much  greater  revenue  than  the 
large  impost  produced  ;  while  on  the  increase  of  the  wine  duties,  there 
was  such  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  as  to  lower  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue below  that  which  was  actually  forthcoming  on  the  lesser  imposition." 
And  in  the  Eklinburgh  Review  for  January,  1840,  article  "  Post-office  Re- 
form," page  297,  there  occur  the  following  passages. 

''  The  degree  in  which  reduction  of  postage  would  operate  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated;  but  Mr.  Hill  has  indicated  a  guiding  principle 
which  points  at  a  minimum  of  increase,  leaving  its  maximum  still  to  be  as- 
certained. His  position  is,  that  no  reduction  hitherto  made  in  the  price  of 
any  article  in  general  demand,  has  diminished  the  total  anK>unt  of  public 
expenditure  upon  that  article.  And  he  adduces  the  foUowiog  evidence  in 
proof  of  its  correctness : — 

"  *  1.  The  price  of  soap,  for  instance,  has  recently*  fallen  by  about  one 
eighth ;  the  consumption  in  the  same  time  has  increased  by  one  thirds 
Tea,  again,  the  price  of  which,  since  the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  has 
foUen  by  about  one  sixth,  has  increased  in  consumption  by  almost  a  h&lf* 
The  consumption  of  silk  goods,  whioh  subsequently  to  the  year  1828, 
have  follen  in  price  by  about  one  fifth,  has  more  than  doubled.  The  con. 
sumptioii  of  ooflfee,  the  price  of  which,  subsequently  to  1828,  has  fallen 

•  That  if,  at  the  close  of  1836. 
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about  one  fourth,  has  more  than  tripled.  And  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods,  the  price  of  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  fallen  by 
nearly  one  *half,  has  in  the  same  time  been  fourfolded.' — Post-office  Re* 
form^  p.  70. 

'' '  2.  The  sale  of  newspapers  for  the  twelve  months  before  the  late  re- 
duction  in  stamps  was  35,576,056,*  at  an  average  price,  say  7d.,  cost^ 
ing  the  public  £1,037,634. 

"  *  For  the  twelve  months  subsequent  to  the  reduction  it  was  53,496,207,'|' 
at  an  average  price,  say  of  4}d.,  costing  the  public  £1,058,779. 

^' '  3.  The  annual  number  of  advertisements  before  the  late  reduction  in 
the  advertisement  duty,  was  1,010,000  at  an  average  price,  say  of  6s., 
costing  the  public  £303,000. 

"  *It  is  now  1,670,000,  at  an  average  price,  say  of  4s.,  costing  the 
public  £334,000. 

"  *  4.  The  number  of  persons  paying  for  admission  to  the  Tower  was, 
in  the  ten  months  prior  to  the  late  reduction  9,568,  at  3s.  each,  (including 
the  warder's  fee)=£l,426. 

*< '  In  the  ten  months  subsequent  to  the  reduction  it  was  37,431,  at  Is. 
each=£l,871. 

"  *  The  rule  established  by  these  facts,  viz,  that  the  demand  for  the 
article  increases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  price  decreases ;  so  that, 
if  one  thousand  are  sold  at  Is.,  many  more  than  two  thousand  would  be 
sold  at  6d.,  is,  it  is  believed,  without  exception.' — Third  Report  of  ike  Select 
Committee  on  Postage.^' 

These  are  great  authorities;  and  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  hazardous 
thing  to  say  that  the  observation  of  the  learned  Dean,  viz,  that  two  and 
two  did  not  make  four  on  customary  articles — ^that  is,  as  illustrated  by  the 
showing  of  the  great  statesman,  that  increased  consumption  and  conse- 
quent increased  revenue  resulted  from  decreased  rate  of  duty — and  the 
rule  of  the  select  committee,  viz,  that  the  demand  for  the  article  increases 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  price  decreases,  are  both  founded  on  erro- 
neous  inferences,  and  alike  involve  a  fallacy.  But  we  believe  that  they 
are  so ;  and  that  the  fallacy,  like  that  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  that  of 
paper  money,  arises  from  mistaking  the  results  of  particular  applications 
of  a  principle  for  the  result  of  a  general  application  of  it ;  and  amounts  to 
a  belief  that  it  is  possible,  by  some  witchery  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  to  make  two  and  two  really  make  more  than  four,  and  felsify 
the  schoolboy's  axiom  by  proving  that  you  can  both  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it. 

Of  the  same  nature,  too— we  remark  by  the  way — as  this  fallacy,  is 
that  of  supposing  it  possible  to  obtain  protection  to  domestic  industry  and 
revenue  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  thing.  A  rate  of  duty  upon 
foreign  products,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  only  be  protection  in  the  degree 
that  it  is  prohibition  ;  and  exactly  in  the  degree  that  it  is  prohibition  it  will 
be  anti-revenue. 

The  <^  rule  established"  by  the  showing  of  the  great  statesman — ^for  such 
a  rule  we  understand  him  to  assert — ^is  less  in  accordance  with  reason  and 
common  sense  than  that  of  the  select  committee.  It  assumes  a  much 
greater  degree  of  increased  expenditure  as  resulting  from  reducticm  of  rate 
of  duty,  than  that  of  the  committee  assumes  as  resulting  from  reduction 

•  No.  307,  Seanon  1838.  t  No.  184,  ScMion  1839. 
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of  price  ;  but  we  contend  that  in  the  theory  of  taxation  you  have  no  right 
to  assume  such  increased  expenditure  at  all ;  and  that  no  "  &ct"  in  appa- 
rrat  proof  of  either  of  the  rules,  but  what  could  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  on  other  principles,  has  ever  occurred  in  the  practice.  We  contend 
that  it  is  perfectly  mir,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  reason  and  common 
sense,  to  assume  that  the  public  spend  just  as  much  money  on  taxable  and 
other  articles  as  they  choose  or  can  afibrd  to  spend.  And,  that  exactly 
that  which  you  give  to  the  government,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  you  take  fttmi 
the  people,  and  that  which  you  give  back  to  the  people  you  take  from  the 
government.  And,  that  any  results  not  in  accordance  with  these  simple 
and  oonunon  sense  views,  are  those  of  anomalies  inseparable  fn>m  the  ope* 
ration  of  revenue  laws. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  anomalies  are  smuggling,  specula- 
tive  supply  and  demand,  and  the  changing  of  demand  from  one  article  to 
another.^  This  last,  indeed,  is  so  comprehensive  that  we  shall  assume  it, 
in  our  reasoning,  as  including  all  anomalies. 

When  a  rate  of  duty  is  lessened  there  takes  place  a  lessening  of  the 
motive  for  smuggling,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  means  to  purchase  the 
article  duty  paid.  Also,  a  speculative  desire  to  be  the  first  to  bring  to 
market  at  tlie  reduced  price,  and  a  consequent  withdrawal  of  capital  m>m 
other  things  for  the  purpose.  And,  a  changing  of  demand  generally  from 
^things  which  have  not  been  reduced  in  price,  owing  to  such  lessening  of 
duty,  to  those  that  have. 

These  things  manifest  themselves  in  the  appearance,  and  with  much  of 
the  reality  of  '*  increased  consumption ;"  but  not  an  increased  consumption 
capable  o£  establishing  a  rule  involving  an  increased  aggregate  expendi- 
ture ;  much  less  a  rule  involving  an  increase  capable  of  prcducing  an  in- 
crease of  revenue.  The  increase  arises  mainly  from  the  giving  back  to 
the  people.  We  repeat,  that  the  public  spend  all  that  they  choose  or 
can  afllbrd  to  spend  aa  taxable  or  other  articles,— on  wine,  on  soap,  on 
tea,  on  silk  goods,  on  coffee,  on  cotton  goods,  on  newspapers,  on  sight- 
seeing—-on  every  thing.  Give  them  as  much  more  for  their  money  as  you 
can ;  doubtless  they  will  consume  it ;  but  away  with  the  notion  of  in- 
creased aggregate  expenditure  and  increased  revenue. 

But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  right  to  this  assumption, 
there  is,  surely,  still,  in  the  noble  lord's  showing,  a  great  and  palpable 
&llacy.  For  if  the  "  lesser  imposition"  of  duty  gave  the  "  greater  reve- 
nue,'' why  would  not  the  lesser  still  give  the  greater  still  ?  and,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  why  would  net  the  least  possible  imposition  of  duty  give  the 
greatest  revenue  ?  In  illustration,  let  us  suppose  the  consumption  of  wine 
to  be  20  pipes,  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer  of  £50  per  pipe,  of  which  £20 
per  pipe  is  for  duty.  The  expenditure  would  then  be  £1,000,  and  the 
revenue  £400.  Then  suppose  you  reduce  the  duty  to  £19  per  pipe,  and 
by  so  doing  you  increase  the  consumption  to  22  pipes ;  the  expenditure 
would  then  be  £1,078,  and  the  revenue  £418  ;  that  is,  the  public  have 
been  induced  to  spend  £78  more  on  wine,  and  the  '-'  lesser  imposition"  of 
duty  has  given  the  "  greater  revenue."    So  for,  so  good.     But  then,  as  far 


•  The  fluctuating  action  of  the  "  credk  aystem**— that  is  to  say,  of  paper  money— ia 
also  an  anomaly.  It  causes  a  premature  increase  of  the  means  of  the  public  to  incraase 
expenditure,  which  is  always  followed  by  a  proportioaate  decrease. 

6* 
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as  the  aipiment  is  conoerned,  unless  you  assume  that,  in  the  theory  of  taxa* 
tion,  there  is  a  point,  in  determining  the  rate  of  duty,  that  is  just  that 
which  is  not  too  much,  and  just  that  which  is  not  too  little,  and  that  you 
have  now  attained  that  point,  3rou  are  precisely  in  the  same  situation  that 
you  were.  Then  suppose  you  reduce  the  duty  to  £18  per  pipe,  and  by  so 
doing  you  increase  the  consumption  to  24  pipes ;  the  expenditure  would 
then  be  £1,152,  and  the  revenue  £432 — that  is,  the  public  have  been  in- 
duced to  spend  £74  more  on  wine,  and  the  lesser  still  has  given  the  greater 
still.  And  it  is  clear  that,  as  far  as  the  argument  b  concerned,  unless  you 
assume  this  point  somewhere,  you  might  go  on  in  this  way  until  you  came 
to  the  least  possible  imposition  of  duty ;  and  we  scarcely  need  say  that  to 
suppose  that  that  could  give  the  greatest  revenue,  is  a  manifest  absurd- 
ity. 

The  "  rule  established"  of  the  select  committee,  though  more  in  aoconU 
ance  with  reason  and  common  sense,  is  any  thing  but  a  rule  ''  without  ex- 
ception,^*  To  be  that,  it  must  result  firom  a  general  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple, and  not  from  particular  applications  of  it.  **  These  facts"  must  be 
made  to  prove  that,  if  all  articles  were  to  decrease  in  price,  the  demand 
would  increase  in  a  greater  proporticm  than  the  price  would  decrease ; 
or,  that  the  demand  for  those  which  did  not  decrease  in  price  would 
remain  the  same ;  or,  that  the  decrease  in  price,  whether  it  resulted 
from  reduction  of  rate  of  duty  to  the  government,  or  of  price  merely,, 
independent  of  duty,  would  necessarily  increase  the  will  and  the  power 
of  the  public  to  increase  the  '*  demand"  beyond  what  the  increased 
means — that  is,  the  giving  back  to  the  people — resulting  from  such  reduc- 
tion, would  enable  them  to  do ;  since,  without  this  proof,  it  is  a  &ir  and 
just  inference  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  moro  than  two  thousand 
which  would  be  sold  at  6d.  would  be  but  the  result  of  the  consequent 
changing  of  demand  from  things  that  had  not  been  reduced  in  price  to  those 
that  had ;  or,  of  the  increase  of  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  public  by  the 
natural  increase  of  population  and  wealth. 

In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  suppose  all  taxable  things  divided  into  two 
parts,  equally  desirable  and  applicable  as  to  the  various  purposes  of  life,  and 
in  a  perfectly  equal  position  as  to  consumption,  price,  rate  of  duty,  expendi- 
ture, &c.  &c.*  and  let  us  state  this  position  in  the  following  tabular  form : 
See  the  first  of  the  two  following  tables,  which  we  will  call  the  original 
position.  Then  let  us  suppose  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  first  part  redu<^  to 
1.*  This  change  in  the  proportion  of  rate  of  duty  will  also  change  the 
proportion  of  total  price ;  and  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  total  price, 
viz,  from  as5to5toas4to  5,  will,  we  contend,  by  the  all-pervading  ac- 
tion and  determinate  tendency  of  money-price  towards  a  level,  change  the 
proportion  of  all  the  o^r  items  of  comparison  exactly  to  the  extent  that 
will  enable  the  proportion  of  total  price  to  become  equal  again.  You  can^ 
not  keep  the  price  of  one  part  4,  and  the  other  5,  because  we  have  assumed 
equal  desirability  and  applicability  in  them ;  they  will  both  get  to  be  4}* 
The  demand,  price,  and  expenditure  of  the  one  will  be  increased,  and  that 
of  the  other  decreased,  until  the  level  of  total  price  is  obtained.     And  the 

«  This  equality  b  bf  no  metns  neoeaaary  to  the  argument ;  it  merely  renden  the  il- 
hiatration  easier  to  be  made  and  understood, 
t  The  reasoning  would  be  just  the  same  if  we  supposed  it  •dvanc^d  to  4. 
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increase  and  decrease  of  price  will  be  in  that  part  of  it  which  we  have 
called  price  without  duty.  We  will  also  state  this  position  in  a  tabular 
ibnn.— -See  the  last  of  the  two  following  tables,  which  we  will  call  the 
changed  position. 

Original  Position. 

Price  tDttk.  Total 

Cormanptwn,     mttiuty.  DtUy,  Price,  Exvenditure,  Revenue, 

Istpart  .     .     1,000               8  2           5  5,000  2,000 

2d  part         .     1,000              3  2          5  5,000  2,000 

Changed  Position. 

Inereaee     Decreaee    Price  Decreaae 

C9fuvmp>^  ofCrn^       of  Cbn.    without  Total  Expen-  JSev.    of  Rev. 

Hon*  ottmption.  oumptioru  duty.  Duty  Price,  diture,  emu,  enue, 
1st  part  1,296*  296  ...  3^  1  4^  5,832  1,296  704 
2d  part  926       ..  .         74  ^      ^     H    4J68  1,852    148 

Let  us  contemplate  these  tabular  views  for  awhile,  and  see  if  we  can 
discover  in  them  aught  to  *<  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a  faith''  in  these  va« 
riouB  opinions  upon  the  subject.  We  see  in  part  the  first  of  the  clianged 
portion,  that  by  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  one  half  where,  as  seen  in  the 
original  positioD,  the  ccmsumption  was  1,000  and  the  revenue  2,000,  that, 
as  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  natural  to  suppose  would  be  the  case,  the 
revenue  has  not  decreased  1,000 ;  it  has  only  decreased  704 — two  and 
two  has  not  made  fbur  on  customary  articles. 

If  the  learned  Dean  meant  any  thing  at  all  by  his  observation,  he  meant 
precisely  that  which  this  hypothetical  changed  position  shows.  Increase 
or  decrease  of  rate  of  duty  is  not  followed  by  proportionate  increase  or  de- 
crease of  amount  of  revenue — that  is,  by  proportionate  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  taking  from  or  the  giving  back  to  the  people.  Reasoning  from 
analogy,  precisely  as,  in  the  operation  of  the  national  debt,  the  receivers 
of  the  interest  pay  themselves  a  part  of  that  which  they  receive,  so  the 
government,  in  the  process  of  taking  from  and  giving  back  to  the  people,  give 
Sack  to  and  take  from  the  people  a  part  of  that  which  they  so  take  and  give. 

We  will  illustrate  this  further  by  looking  at  this  changed  position  as  a 
whole.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  are  in  it  three  columns  more 
than  in  the  original  position,  viz :  increase  of  consumption,  decrease  of 
consumption,  and  decrease  of  revenue.  Now  we  contend  that  the  222  in* 
crease  of  total  consumption,  and  which  is  the  difierence  between  the  in- 
crease  in  the  first  part,  and  the  decrease  in  the  second,  is  exactly  the  852 
decrease  of  revenue  in  the  two  parts.  222  at  the  price  of  ^  is  just  the 
difierence  between  1,000  at  a  duty  of  2,  and  1,000  at  a  duty  of  1 — viz, 
1,000.*  But  the  government  does  not  lose  1,000 ;  two  and  two  do  not 
make  four  on  customary  articles ;  for  in  the  process  of  giving  back  the 
1,000,  it  takes  back  148,  and  therefore  only  loses  852 ;  that  is,  it  loses  the 
difierence  between  2,000  at  a  duty  of  2,  and  1,296  at  a  duty  of  1,  and  926 
at  a  duty  of  2 — ^which  we  will  state  thus : 

■        '  '     ■  I       111 

*  This  propofdoD  of  1290  to  936,  riz,  as  7  to  5,  we  assmne  as  a  consequence  of  the 
changed  position  of  price  without  duty,  which  change,  we  contend,  is  the  efieot  of  the  de- 
tennination  of  total  price,  or  cost  to  the  consumer,  to  become  equal* 

1 232  at  4^  is  only  999.  This  and  two  or  three  similar  errors,  the  reader  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  calculations,  will  perceive  arises  from  omitting  fractional  parts, 
iofl  taking  the  nearest  whole  niunber,  and  does  not  at  all  impair  the  illustration. 
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2,000  at  2  is 4,000 

1,296  at  1  is       .         .         .     1,296  >  ^^.^ 

926  St  2  is       .         .         .     1,852  J-         *         *     ^'^^^ 

Difference,  852 
and  which  is  given  back  to  the  people  in  the  form  of<  an  increased  con- 
sumption, in  part  the  first,  of  296 ;  which  increase  is  the  combined  result 
of  the  increase  of  ^'demand"  by  the  increase  of  means  arising  from  the 
lessening  of  duty,  and  the  withdrawal  of  it  from  things  which  have  not 
decreased  in  price,  to  those  that  have — which  we  will  state  thus : 

222,  increase  of  total  consumption  resulting  from  lessening  of 
duty ;  that  is,  the  giving  back  to  the  people,  at  3^,  the  price  with- 
out duty,  is      .         .         . 7T7 

The  difference  between  74,  "demand"  drawn,  by  the  determi- 
nate tendency  of  money-price  towards  a  level,  from  things  which 
have  not  decreased  in  price  at  a  duty  of  2,  to  those  which  have  at 
a  duty  of  1,  is 74 


651 
But  it  is  with  the  great  statesman's  illustration  of  the  observation, 
rather  than  with  the  observation  itself,  that  we  have  to  do ;  though  we 
have,  we  think,  clearly  shown  its  true  meaning.  Of  that  illustration,  as 
establishing  a  rule,  our  hypothesis  shows  the  utter  unsoundness.  There 
can  be  no  increased  consumption  capable  of  giving  an  increased  revenue, 
without  an  increase  of  expenditure,  to  an  extent  that,  as  an  abstract  propo- 
sition, renders  the  idea  utterly  absurd.  We  will,  however,  see  how  far  it 
illustrates  the  rule  of  the  select  committee. 

We  have  said  that  the  fallacy  which  we  are  attempting  to  prove,  arises 
from  mistaking  the  results  of  particular  applications  of  a  principle,  for  the 
result  of  a  general  application  of  it,  and  we  shall  see  how  far  our  hypothe- 
sis will  bear  this  out.  We  see  in  part  the  first  of  the  changed  position, 
that  consumption,  that  is,  "demand,"  has  increased  from  1,000  to  1,296, 
viz,  30  per  cent,  and  price  only  decreased  from  5  to  4^,  viz,  11  per  cent ; 
that  is,  demand  has  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  price  has  de- 
creased,  and  the  rule,  so  far,  is  established.  But,  then,  the  expenditure 
has  increased  from  5,000  to  5,832,  viz,  17  per  cent ;  and  we  have  con- 
tended that  in  the  theory  of  taxation,  you  have  no  right  to  assume  such 
increased  expenditure  at  all,  and  that  no  fact  in  apparent  proof  of  it,  but 
what  could  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  other  principles,  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  practice.  What  those  other  principles  are  in  this  case, 
we  shall  see  by  again  looking  at  this  changed  position  as  a  whole.  We 
see  that  the  total  consumption  has  increased  from  2,000  to  2,222,  viz,  1 1 
per  cent,  and  the  price  decreased  from  10  to  9,  viz,  11  per  cent ;  that  is, 
the  demand  has  increased  exactly  in  the  proportion  that  price  has  decreas- 
ed ;  and  the  total  expenditure  is  just  the  same,  viz,  10,000.  The  increase 
in  the  first  part  is  precisely  the  decrease  in  the  second  part :  and  upon  this 
point  our  illustration  entirely  depends.  We  contend  that  the  public  spend 
just  as  much  money  as  they  choose,  or  can  aflbrd  to  spend,  on  taxable 
and  other  articles  ;  and  that  the  increased  demand,  and  consequent  in- 
creased expenditure  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  price  has  decreased, 
which  the  first  part  of  the  changed  position  shows,  is  but  the  drawing  away 
finom  things  that  have  not  decreased  in  price  to  those  that  have ;  and  the 
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increaaed  demaDd,  not  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  prioe,  has  decreased, 
which  the  position  as  a  whole  shows  is,  as  before  shown,  but  the  decrease 
in  the  revenue.  Exactly  that  which  you  give  back  to  the  people,  you  take 
fipom  the  government. 

Bat  this  is  mere  hypothesis.  Let  us  go  to  the  *<^ts."  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  they  are  contained  in  four  parcels  of  evidence  adduced 
by  Mr.  Hill,  in  proof  of  his  position,  '^  that  no  reduction  hitherto  made  in 
the  price  of  any  article  in  general  demand,  has  diminished  the  total  amount 
of  public  expenditure  upon  that  article."  And  an  excellent  position  it  is, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  reason  and  common  sense,  which  clearly 
point  out,  that  there  are  no  reasons  why  it  should.  But  why  should  it  have 
inereased  the  '^ total  expenditure?"  why  at  all,  more  than  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  means  by  the  natural  increase  of  population  and  wealth  ? 
Much  more,  why  in  a  degree  capable  of  producing  an  increased  revenue  ? 
If  our  hypothesis  has  failed  to  show  the  reader  how  it  can  (apparently, 
that  is)  do  the  one,  and  how  it  can  not  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  let  us 
see  what  we  can  make  out  of  "  these  facts/'  Let  us  open  the  first  parcel 
and  arrange  them  in  the  following  tabular  form : 

Article.  D^erea§e  of  friee,  InertuM  of  conmtmption. 


Soap 

Tea 

Silk  goods  . 

Cofiee 

Cotton  goods 


•• 


It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  can  make  nothing  out  of  this,  for  it  gives 
ua  no  account  either  of  the  amount  of"  public  expenditure,"  or  of  the  rate 
of  duty,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  our  purpose ;  and  the  statement 
must  go  with  the  reader  for  what  it  is  worth.  No  doubt  it  involves  a 
large  increase  of  expenditure.  Had  the  facts  entered  into  particulars, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  have  formed  a  judgment.  But  let  us  see  what 
we  can  make  out  of  the  second  parcel,  which  we  will  also  state  in  a  tabu- 
lar form : 


Atf.«/ 

Pfr  ctHtofe. 

JlverBft 

Ptrcgntage. 

new9- 

Ineretuetif 

prifptr 

Decrea** 

paptra. 

papert. 

paper. 

efpriM. 

Before  reduction, 

35,676,056 

7d. 

— 

After  reduction. 

53,496,207 

50 

4|d. 

47 

Pm^eenUte. 

Dutjf 

PtrcmUgf. 

ExpamMtmrt. 

JnereMM€  tf 

p#r 

Revanu.     Dufm$e  91 

exptndilwrt. 

paper. 

rfVMitw. 

Before  reduction. 

£1,037,634 

— 

3id. 

£481,759      — 

After  reduction, 

1,058,779 

2 

Id. 

222,900     116 

Here  we  have  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment.  We  have  the  amount 
of  consumption  and  of  public  expenditure  and  price  stated ;  and  the  rate 
of  duty  is  well  known,  and  the  amount  of  revenue,  therefore,  easily  ascer- 
tained.* We  have  all  the  elements  of  perfect  proof.  We  doubt  if  in  the 
entire  practice  of  taxation  in  England,  there  is  any  one  "  fact"  so  well 
calculated  to  prove  the  theory  as  this  of  newspapers.  It  is  freer  from 
anomalies  than  any  other  thing ;  the  impost  is  through  the  medium  of  the 
stamp-office ;  smuggling  and  speculation  therefore  can  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it — withdrawal  of  demand  from  other  things  may,  perhaps; 


*  These,  with  some  per  centegee,  the  reader  will  see,  we  hsve  added  to  the  table. 
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but  as  Dearly  as  possible  the  true  principle  of  operation  stands  naked  and 
alone. 

Here  we  see  that,  during  the  period  stated,  consumption,  that  is,  "  the 
demand,"  has  increased  50  per  cent,  and  the  price  decreased  only  47  per 
cent ;  but  the  expenditure  has  increased  2  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of 
revenue  decreased  116  per  cent.  Now  increase  of  demand  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  price  decreases,  can  on/y  arise  from  increased  expenditure, 
and  will  any  one  for  a  moment  deny,  that  this  "  fact"  of  increased  ex- 
penditure, upon  which  the  increase  of  demand  depends,  cannot  be  fully 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  other  principles ;  viz,  the  increased 
will  and  power  of  the  public,  resulting  from  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth  during  the  same  period  ?     We  think  not. 

Let  us  contemplate  this  tabular  view  for  a  while.  It  is  a  "  fact,"  not  an 
hypothesis.  We  see  Mr.  Hill's  position  fully  sustained,  as,  indeed,  why 
should  it  not  be  ?  We  see  that  the  amount  of  public  expenditure  has  not 
diminished.  But  how  fares  it  with  the  rule  of  the  select  committee,  and 
the  showing  of  the  great  statesman  ?  Not  a  glimpse — no,  not  one  solitary 
glimpse'"  01  confirmation,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  can  there  be  found 
in  the  analysis  of  this  most  important  fact. 

Let  us  also  state  the  third  parcel  in  a  tabular  form. 

Jfvmier  Ptr  untagt,  Ptr  eentofe. 

of  diver-  hureaae  nf       Jivtr.  co»L    Dtertms*  tf 

Utewunlt.         adv0rti*eme»U»  «Mt. 

Before  reduction,    1,010,000  —  6s.  — 

After  reduction,      1,670,000  65  4s.  50 

Per  emtag*.  Dutg  Per  MiU^e. 

Bxptndifr*.  Jnereaaetf  per  Revmue.       Dtremnvf 

txpeiutiUtre,        aiverVnL 


Before  reduction,  £303,000  — -  "Ss.  6d.     £176,750       — 

After  reduction,        334,000  10  Is.  7d.        125,250       41 

Here  we  see  demand  increased  65  per  cent,  and  price  decreased  only 
50 ;  expenditure  increased  10  per  cent,  and  revenue  decreased  41. 
Mr.  Hill's  position  is  again  fully  sustained ;  and  if  the  reader  thinks  that 
the  10  per  cent  increase  of  expenditure  is  more  than  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  wealthf^uring  the  same  period,  will  account  for,  and  will  not 
admit  the  force  of  our  reasoning  as  to  anomalies,  then  is  a  glimpse  of  con- 
firmation  of  the  rule  of  the  select  committee  discernible ;  but  of  the  show, 
ing  of  the  great  statesman,  not  even  a  shadow. 

We  will  also  state  the  fourth  parcel  in  a  tabular  form. 

JV>.  of       Per  cent.  Price       Per  cent.  »»--.  Jii.        ^^  ««■*• 

admie-     Increase  of        of  od-      Decrease  <C«r^      hureaee  of 

stone.     admiseioHS.      9ueswt.     of  price,  "*^''        expoiditnro. 

Before  reduction,  9,508        —  3s.  —  £1,426  — 

Afler  reduction,  37,431       293  Is.       200  1,871  31 

Here,  demand  has  increased  293  per  cent,  and  price  decreased  only 
200,  and  expenditure  has  increased  31  per  cent.  There  is  no  revenue  in 
the  case  ;  and  we  contend  that  to  whatever  extent  the  31  per  cent  increase 
of  expenditure,  from  reduction  of  price  in  this  case,  and  the  10  per  cent 
from  reduction  of  rate  of  duty  in  the  preceding  case,  is  beyond  the  increase 

*  The  increase  of  population  daring  the  twelve  months  may  be  fairly  stated  at  1|  per 
cent ;  surely  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  3  per  cent  increased  expenditure.  And  as 
to  revenue,  it  would  take  a  "demand'*  for  115,622,160  papers!  at  an  '^expenditure**  of 
X2,5I88,355  to  give,  at  a  duty  of  Id.,  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  vix,  £481,759,  that 
the  duty  of  3^  gave. 
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of  meaas  remiltiiig  from  the  increased  will  and  power  of  the  public,  by 
the  natural  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  to  that  extent  exactly  is  it 
the  result  of  the  "  demand''  being  drawn  from  some  other  things  that  have 
not  been  so  reduced. 

As  an  abstract  principle,  a  '<  rule  without  exception,"  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  increase  of  demand  in  a  greater  proportion  than  decrease 
of  price,  '^  so  that,  if  one  thousand  are  sold  at  Is.  many  more  than  two 
thousand  would  be  sold  at  6d."  Even  *^  these  facts,"  as  far  only  as  they 
tbems^ves  go,  have  not  '*  established"  such  a  rule ;  for  the  most  important 
ooe  among  them,  that  of  newspapers,  is,  we  think  we  have  shown,  clearly 
an  excepti<Mi.  And  as  to  an  increase  capable  of  giving  an  increased 
revenue,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

The  foregoing  article  was  written  some  time  ago,  and  with  a  very  in- 
distinct  view  to  publication.  But  the  recent  discussions  of  the  subject, 
both  here  and  in  England,  led  the  writer  to  revise  it  with  that  view  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  fulfilling  that  intention,  he  met  with  the  report  of  Lord 
Brougham's  speech,  on  the  new  financial  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  contains  the  following  passages : 

'^  Well,  then,  it  was  suggested  that  by  lowering  the  duties  of  customs 
and  excise,  you  would  increase  the  consumption,  and  thus  raise  the  rev* 
enue.  All  experience  was  against  this  resource  for  any  immediate  prac- 
tical efiect.  Let  not  noble  lords  imagine  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  low. 
ering  of  the  customs  and  excise.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  entertained  no 
douU  that  increased  revenue  would  be  the  resuUf  the  certain  consequence,  of 
reduction  in  the  duUes  of  customs  and  excise,  and  would  remove  many  of 
the  hardships  which  now  pressed  on  the  consumers ;  but  his  opinion  was 
that  such  remedies  would  now  come  too  late  to  cure  the  present  difHculties. 
They  would  tell  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  time,  but  that  was  not  what 
was  now  wanted.  He  repeated,  that  such  a  remedy  would  come  too  late. 
There  were  abundant  illustrations  of  what  he  thus  stated.  When  the 
noble  lord  opposite  (the  earl  of  Ripon)  was  in  office,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  he  made  the  attempt  to  get  an  increased  revenue  by  lowering  the 
duties,  and  in  that  year  the  duties  on  wines  were  reduced  54  per  cent. 
What  became  of  the  consumption  ?  It  was  very  much  increased,  but  the 
revenue  fell  one  third  ;  and  now  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  it  had  not 
come  up  to  its  former  amount,  but  was  at  the  present  day  one  fifth  less. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  tobacco.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  took  place 
to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  from  4s.  to  ds.  per  pound.  He  would  not 
say  that  the  consumption  was  not  increased  by  this.  It  was,  to  a  consid- 
erable amount,  but  there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
and  at  the  present  day  it  amounted  to  about  one  seventh  of  what  it  had 
been  before  the  reduction  of  duties  took  place.  A  great  reduction  had 
also  been  made  in  sugar.  The  duty  was  lowered  ^om  27s.  to  24s.  per 
cwt.,  or  11  per  cent.  The  consumption  rapidly  increased.  In  fact,  the 
reduction  answered  admirably  for  all  purposes  but  those  of  revenue." 

There  is  in  these  remarks  so  much  of  confirmation  of  our  reasoning, 
that  we  almost  doubt  whether  we  have  construed  correctly  those  which 
his  lordship  made  in  1825.  Still,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  the 
passage  we  have  put  in  italics,  there  is  enough  of  the  doctrine  reasserted 
by  him  to  remove  the  doubt,  and  make  the  reasoning  against  it,  if  worth 
any  thing  at  all,  worth  as  much  as  it  was  before. 
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Art.  VI.— our  TRADE  WITH  ENGLAND. 

To  the  EdxLor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  : 

It  is  not  often  that  we  see  the  candid  confession  by  an  advocate  of  a 
protective  tariff,  that  the  com  laws  of  England  are  the  very  principles  of 
political  economy  upon  which  we  are  so  anxious  that  our  own  government 
should  act ;  yet  if  I  understand  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Colman,  right,  he 
not  only  admits,  but  proclaims  diis  doctrine.  It  has  been  popular  in  this 
country,  by  men  of  all  classes,  to  decry  these  laws  as  extremely  injurious 
and  wrong,  operating  peculiarly  hard  on  the  agriculture  and  commerce 
of  this  country,  and  inflictmg  evils  of  a  more  serious  character  on  the 
lower  classes,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  Europe.  We  have  always 
had  the  opinion,  and  the  article  of  your  correspondent  does  much  to  estab- 
lish its  truth,  that  the  com  laws  of  England  were  beneficial  to  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country.  Our  wheat,  exported  through  the  British  provinces, 
does  not  come  in  competition  with  the  wheat  of  Europe ;  but  let  the  ports 
of  England  be  opened,  and  our  grain  would  be  effectually  excluded.  In 
exchange  for  this,  however,  our  manufacturers  would  find  a  market  for 
low-priced  cottons  and  woollens  in  those  grain-growing  countries,  because 
they  can  be  manufactured  here  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  England  is  aware  of  our  advantage  in  this  respect,  and  has  ex- 
cluded our  manufactures  from  her  East  Indies. 

Let  us  examine  the  com  laws,  their  origin  and  efi^cts,  and  we  can  per- 
haps  judge  more  accurately  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  this  feature  of 
transatlantic  policy.  The  superior  strength  and  influence  of  the  land- 
holders has  led  England  to  adopt  her  present  system.  Its  object,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent,  its  efi^t,  is  to  exclude  foreign  grain,  and  increase 
the  price.  Land  is  enhanced  in  value ;  the  laborer,  unable  to  purchase 
or  even  rent,  is  driven  from  the  soil  to  the  mill.  The  influx  of  laborers 
in  every  branch  of  manufactures  reduces  the  price  of  labor,  while  bread- 
stuff advance ;  and  here  commences  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 
The  laborer,  whose  wages  barely  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence, 
though  not  always  that,  now  finds  that  he  has  no  time  to  devote  to  mental 
or  moral  culture.  From  a  man,  he  becomes  a  mere  machine  without  vol- 
untary  effort. 

Those  countries  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  unable  to  sell  their 
products  in  England,  are  unable  to  buy  her  manu&ctures  ;  and  the  blow 
aimed  at  foreign  labor  recoils  on  the  head  of  the  poor  operative,  first  driven 
from  the  land  to  the  mill,  degraded  from  a  man  to  a  menial,  and  now  again 
the  victim  of  an  unjust  policy.  The  peasantry  of  Poland  and  Russia  are 
anxious  to  buy  the  products  of  the  English  spindle  and  loom,  at  prices 
which  will  compensate  labor,  if  England  will  but  take  their  grain  and 
feed  her  own  starving  and  rebellious  children. 

Although  Englana  would  find  a  successful  rival  in  the  United  States  in 
coarse  goods,  the  market  for  finer  fabrics  would  be  almost  exclusively  her 
own.  In  proportion,  however,  as  her  policy  becomes  more  liberal  will  her 
ability  to  manufacture  cheap  be  increased.  Such  is  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration.  Sir  Robert  Peel'^  new  tarifl!*  proposes  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  dutiable  articles,  as  well  as  in  the  ad  valorem 
rate.  It  requires  no  superior  sagacity  to  discern  that  the  true  interests 
of  England  are  to  be  greatly  advanced  by  this  measure.  Buying  cheap, 
under  a  low  system  of  duties,  all  the  materials  of  manufacturing,  she  will 
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be  ab)e  to  ofier  more  facilities  to  other  countries  to  buy  her  goods,  and  at 
tke  same  time  the  products  of  the  world  will  find  a  ready  market  in  her 
manufacturing  towns  and  cities.  England  will  see  her  connnerce  on  the 
ifiorease,  and  the  labor  of  her  artisans  and  operatives  will  be  niore  equita- 
bly rewarded. 

But  what  is  to  1)e  the  effect  on  the  United  States  ?  Continental  wheat 
will  take  the  place  of  American,  and  our  agriculture  will,  to  a  small 
extent,  be  depressed.  Our  manufactures  too,  will  sufier,  as  the  ability  of 
£ngland  to  compete  successfully  with  us  will  be  increased. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  an  extraordinary  statement  for  an  advocate  of 
a  protective  tariff  to  put  forth.  In  the  first  sentence  of  your  correspon- 
dent's article,  he  says:  ^'I  have  always  been  a  warm  advocate  for  what 
is  called  Home  Industry,  holding  that,  in  the  main,  political  economy  does 
not  essentially  difier  from  domestic  economy  ;  and  believing  that  a  family, 
to  be  really  prosperous  and  independent,  must /row  within  itself  and  from 
its  own  resources  supply  its  own  wants."  No  man  will  question  this  pro- 
position as  a  theory^  yet  the  protectionists,  if  we  understand  their  policy, 
ad  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  If  a  farmer  raise  wheat  and  buy  his  cloth 
with  it,  he  as  certainly  supplies  this  want  from  his  Ofum  resources  as  if  he 
manufactured  the  cloth  in  his  own  dwelling.  This  is  just  what  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade  propose :  to  produce  every  thing  for  which  our  soil, 
climate,  and  condition  of  the  people  are  suited,  and  exchange  our  surplus 
fbr  those  articles  which  we  cannot  produce  at  all,  or  only  at  an  exorbitant 
rate ;  thus  from  within  ourselves  and  from  our  own  resources  supplying 
our  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  that  we  produce  directly, 
not  by  an  exchange  of  products,  every  article  necessary  or  convenient. 
We  have  no  idea  that  any  person  in  his  senses  proposes  to  carry  this  policy 
to  its  extreme,  though  the  time  is  not  long  past  when  there  were  such ;  yet 
we  will  trace  it  there,  that  its  true  character  may  be  exposed.  Unnecessa- 
ry expense  would  be  incurred,  and  abortive  attempts  nrmde  to  grow  the. 
plant  of  China  by  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Kennebec ;  human  art  and 
ingenuity  would  in  vain  seek  to  raise  coffee  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  ;  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  driven  by  steam,  would  spring  up 
on  the  prairies  of  the  west,  while  the  flocks  oi  the  mountains  would  find 
unnatural  pasturage  on  the  savannahs  of  the  south ;  the  hard  and  un- 
fruitful maple  would  take  the  place  of  the  copious  cane ;  the  mulberry, 
orange,  and  lemon  would  be  found  in  the  green-houses  of  St.  Petersbui^  ; 
while  the  navy  of  Elngland  would  be  supplied  with  timber  from  artificiid 
ferests.  This  policy  when  applied  to  families  is  even  more  pernicious. 
No  scheme  can  be  more  Quixotic  than  one  which  would  lead  every  fami- 
ly to  confine  itself  to  those  articles  which  were  produced  by  its  own  mem- 
bers. Industry  asks  nothing,  and  surely  can  receive  nothing  beneficial, 
at  the  hand  of  legislation.  Labor  desires  to  be  let  alone.  Labor  is  the 
propelling  power  in  society,  not  the  propelled  i  hence  the  fruitlessness  of 
every  attempt  to  render  it  the  servant  of  law. 

Your  correspondent  shows  that  in  1840,  our  exports  to  England  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  from  that  country  by  $25,034,422,  and  supports  the 
doctrine  that  a  high  tariff  will  diminish  our  imports  and  increase  our 
exports.  Now  the  tariff  of  England  in  1840  was  higher  than  our  own, 
yet  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  her.  If  Mr.  Colman  were  correct, 
England  ouf  ht  to  have  exported  great  and  imported  small  quantities  of  the 
products  of  labor. 
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MERCANTILE   LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

DIGEST  OF   RECENT  ENGLISH  CASES. 
BILL  OF  SXOHAUGB. — ^ITOTICK  OF  DISHOBTOR. 

Ai  Law* — ^The  foUowing  were  the  notices  of  non-pmyment  of  eU  bills  of  exchange. 
1st.  **  Sir— A  bill  for  JCS9  17«.  Zd,,  drawn  by  Wsrd  on  Hunt,  due  yesteidty,  is  onptid, 
and  I  sm  sorry  to  say,  the  person  at  whose  house  it  is  made  payable,  don't  speak  very 
&Torably  of  the  acceptoi's  punctuality.  I  should  like  to  see  you  upon  it  UMlay."  2d. 
^  Mr.  Maine :  Sir — This  is  to  give  you  notice,  that  a  bill  drawn  by  you,  and  accepted  by 
Joeias  Bateman,  for  £i7  ISe,  9(1.,  due  July  19,  1835,  is  unpaid,  and  lies  due  at  Mr. 
John  Furze's,  65  Fleet-street."  3d.  ♦*  Si^- William  Howard's  acceptance  for  £01 4#.  4d^ 
due  on  Saturday,  is  unpaid.  He  has  promised  to  pay  it  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you  upon  it  as  early  as  possible."  4th.  **  Sir — This  is  to  give  you  notice, 
that  a  bill  for  XI 76  15».  6d.,  drawn  by  Samuel  Maine,  and  accepted  by  George  Clisby, 
dated  May  7th,  1835,  at  four  months,  lies  due  and  unpaid  at  my  house."  5th«  **  P. 
Johnson,  E^q. :  Sir — This  is  to  give  you  notice  that  a  bill  for  jCSO  17«.  Id.,  drawn  by 
Samuel  Maine,  accepted  by  Richard  Jones,  dated  May  21, 1835,  at  four  months,  lies  due 
and  unpaid  at  my  house.**  6th.  **  P.  Johnson,  BIsq. :  Sir — This  is  to  give  you  notice, 
that  a  bill  for  £148  10s.,  drawn  by  Samuel  Maine,  and  accepted  by  George  Parker,  da. 
ted  May  22, 1835,  lies  due  and  unpaid  at  m^.  house.'* 

Held,  not  sufficient  notices  of  dishonor. 

MKMORAITOTJX  III  WRITUfG. — PRUfCIFAL  AKD  AGENT. 

At  Law. — The  traveller  of  the  plaintifia  sold  the  defendants  150  mats  of  sugar,  on  ac 
count  of  the  plaintifli.  At  the  tima.  of  the  sale,  one  of  the  defendants  wrote  the  follow. 
ing  entry  in  their  book,  which  the  plaintifia*  traveller,  on  being  requested  so  to  do,  then 
signed — ^viz, "  Of  North,  Simpson,  Graham,  &>  Co.,  150  mats  Ma.  sugar,  a  71-6  as  aam-» 
pie,  per  sea,  Fenning's  wharf.  First  and  second  ship.  (Signed,)  Joseph  Dyson.'* 
The  sugar  was  sent  to  the  wharf,  and  invoices  transmitted  to  the  defendants.  Whilst 
at  the  whari^  the  sugar  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Dyson  had,  upon  many  previous  occa. 
sioBs,  sold  sugara  for  the  plaintifft  to  the  defendants  on  credit,  upon  which  occasions 
similar  sale  aotes  had  bsen  signed  by  him,  and  these  contracts  the  defendants  had  aU 
ways  performed,  but.* 

Held,  that  the  entry  above  mentioned,  was  not  a  sufficient  memorandum  in  writing 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  requiring  eontrects  to  be  in  writing,  to  bind  the  defendants, 
Dyson  not  being  their  agent  for  that  purpose. 

ABSmUTIOir. — SETTING  ASIDE  AWARD. — tTMFIIlE. — ^REFIJSAL  TO  BEAK  WITNESSES. — WATVBK. 

At  Law. — If  an  umpire  either  refuse  to  rehear  the  evidence  already  given  before  the 
arbitrators,  or  to  hear  fiirther  evidence,  the  award  may  be  set  aside. 

And  it  is  no  waiver  of  the  objection  that  the  party  did  not  insist  on  it  at  the  time  be 
attended  to  hear  what  aMrard  the  arbitraton  had  made. 

GOODS  SOLD  AND  DELIVERED. 

At  LatD. — The  defendant  directed  the  plaintiff  to  make  a  coat  for  him.  He  after, 
wards  wrote  to  say,  he  should  have  no  occasion  for  it,  and  directed  the  plaintiff  to  dis- 
pose  of  it  for  him.  Plaintiff  accordingly  sold  the  coat,  and  apprised  the  defendant  of  hia 
so  doing. 

Held,  upon  these  facts,  that  an  action  was  maintainable  for  goods  aold  and  delivered 
to  the  defendant. 

CONTRACT. — ACCEPTANCE  AND  DEUVERT. 

At  Law, — ^The  defendant  having  purchased  goods  under  a  verbal  agreement,  to  bo 
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paid  for  on  dcHferj,  went  to  the  plaintiff'B  warehouM,  where  the  foodi  were,  and  dii. 
reeted  the  mark  on  one  of  the  packages  to  he  altered  from  "  No.  1,**  to  *^  Na  13,"  and 
the  foods  to  he  sent  to  St.  Catherine's  Docks.  The  mark  was  altered  aoeoidincif • 
The  defendant  having,  on  the  following  day,  refbaed  to  pay  for  the  goods,  the  preaaac 
action  was  immediately  commenced,  subsequently  to  which  the  defendant  wrote  in  the 
pliiBtiff*a  hodu,  under  entry  of  the  goods  ordered,  the  words,  **  Receive  the  above, 
J.B." 

HeU^  that  ^re  was  no  evidenoe  of  a  delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  goods  withia 
the  Statute  of  Frands,  and  that  the  receipt,  having  heen  given  after  action  brought,  did 
not  ooaatitute  an  acceptance. 

sTATun  OP  LnnTATioKS.— coitai'RUfrioir  or  AomBmifT.— «BMAiii>i 

At  Imw4 — The  defendant,  being  indebted  to  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  upon  two  bills  of 
exchange,  which  were  overdue,  gave  tfie  following  written  promise  in  1803 :  **  I  hereby 
debar  mjrself  of  all  future  plea  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  in  case  of  my  being  sued 
for  the  recovery  of  the  amounts  of  the  said  bills,  and  of  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  at 
the  time  of  my  being  so  sued ;  and  I  hereby  promise  to  pay  them,  separately  or  con« 
jointly,  with  the  full  amount  of  legal  interest  on  each  and  both  of  them,  whenever  my 
eireumstancee  may  enable  me  so  to  do  and  I  may  be  called  upon  for  that  purpoee.**  An 
action  was  brought  upon  this  agreement  in  1838,  and  the  issae  was,  whether  a  right  of 
action  accrued  under  the  agreement  within  six  yean  ?  It  appeared  that  the  defendant 
became  of  ability  to  pay  in  1835,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  plaintiff's 
intestate  w#  aware  of  the  ability  until  1838,  in  the  month  of  November  of  which  y€ar 
be  demanded  payment. 

ficid,  first,  that  no  demand  was  necessary  beyond  the  bringing  of  an  action ;  and, 
Mcondly,  that  the  action  having  been  brought  after  the  expiration  of  six  yean  from  the 
period  of  the  defendant  having  become  of  ability  to  pay,  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  bound 
to  have  informed  himself,  he  was  not  entitled  to  recover. 

COlfTKACTw— COKSIDEILATIOM. — PBOMISE  TO  PAT  XXTRA  WAOIS  TO  A  8ERVAKT  OP  THE 

GOVXRimSNT. 

M  Law. — ^The  plaintiff  who  was  a  cook  on  board  a  merchant  ^p,  was  engaged  \tf 
the  defendant  to  serve  in  that  capacity  on  board  a  man^«war,  of  which  the  defendant 
was  captain,  and  extra  wagea,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pay,  were  promised  him.  The 
plaintiff  went  on  board  the  defendant's  ship,  and  was  rated  in  the  tisual  way,  and  noted 
as  eook^  receiving  pay  as  a  seaman. 

Held,  that  there  was  a  good  consideration  for  the  promise  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the 
extra  wages,  and  that  an  action  might  be  maintained  by  him,  against  the  defendant,  ia 
leepect  of  them. 

HOBSB  BACC.      STESPLB  CHASX.— WAOEE. 

M  Law,—^  B.  bets  A.  jHOO  to  JC35  p.  p.  Mr.  R.'s  brown  mam  beats  A.'s  mare  Ms. 
tilda,  four  miles  aeroas  a  country,  thhteen  stone  each." 

Hdd,  a  legal  wager ;  and  that  A.'s  mare  having  beat  Mr.  R.'s,  A.  was  entitled  to  ro. 
cover  the  JCIOO  in  an  action  of  a$mimpnt. 

CAHIXR. — STOPPA0X    Df    TEARSFTU. — BAOTaUPTCV.— TAXni©   POSSSSSIOir.— CVTOUrCt. — 

A17TB0RJTT.— CONPIBMATIOX. 

At  Lata, — B.,  a  merchant  at  Liverpool,  ordered  a  cargo  of  timber  to  be  sent  from 
Quebec,  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  and  chartered  by  a  shipowner  at  Montroae.  The  tinu 
ber  was  to  be  delivered  at  a  port  in  Lancashire.  The  price  waa  not  paid ;  and  befen 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  England,  B.  became  a  bankrupt  On  the  18th  of  July,  befeva 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  the  defendants,  who  were  the  correspondents  in  this  country  of 
the  consignor,  sent  to  the  shipowner  a  notice  of  stoppage  m  troxyniu^  whereupon  the  shi|k> 
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owDer  sent  a  letter  to  await  the  arriTal  of  the  captain,  directing  him  to  deliver  the  cdtgo 
to  the  defondanta.  The  vessel  arrived  in  port  on  the  8th  ot  August,  <m  which  day,  be- 
fore  the  captain  had  received  his  owner's  letter,  the  agent  of  the  assignees  went  oa 
board,  and  told  the  captain  he  had  come  to  take  possession  of  the  cargo.  He  went  into 
the  cabin,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  timber  projected,  and  saw  and  touched  the  timber. 
When  the  agent  fint  stated  that  he  came  to  take  possession,  the  captain  made  no  reply, 
but  subsequently,  at  the  interview,  told  him  that  he  would  deliver  him  the  cargo  when 
he  was  satisfied  about  his  freight,  but  did  not  then  consent  to  deliver  immediate  posses, 
•ion,  or  to  waive  his  lien  for  the  freight.  They  then  went  on  shore  together.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  defendants'  clerk  came  on  board,  and  served  a  notice  of  stoppage  in 
irarmtu  upon  the  mate,  who  had  chaige  o(  the  cargo ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  re- 
ceived possession  of  the  caigo  from  the  captain. 

Before  the  consignor  ^ew  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  consignee,  he  had  sent  three  let. 
lers  to  the  manager  of  a  bank  in  Liverpool,  enclosing  bills  drawn  by  himself  upon  certain 
parties,  and  he  referred  to  the  defendants  as  persons  who  would  settle  any  irregularity 
that  might  occur  req)ecting  the  acceptances.  These  letters  were  communicated  to  the 
defendants  and  assented  to  by  them.  Another  letter  to  the  same  party  enclosed  a  bill 
drawn  upon  the  consignee  for  the  price  of  the  limber  in  question. 

Held,  first,  that  the  letters  were  admissible  in  evidence,  and  gave  the  defendants  an 
authority  to  stop  the  cargo  in  tran$itu. 

A  notice  ef  stoppsge  in  tronstlti,  to  be  good,  must  be  given  either  to  the  servant,  who 
has  the  custody  of  the  goods,  or  to  the  principal ;  and  in  the  latter  case  it  qpst  be  given 
at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  that  the  principal,  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence,  may  communicate  it  to  his  servant  in  time  to  prevent  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  to  the  consignee. 

Held,  tfaervfore,  secondly,  that  in  the  present  case  the  notiee  to  the  diipowner  did  not 
amount  to  a  stoppage  in  transitu* 

Held,  also,  that  there  was  no  actual  possession  of  the  goods  by  the  assignees ;  and  as 
there  was  no  contract  by  the  captain  to  hold  the  goods  as  their  agent,  the  circnmstanoea 
did  not  amount  to  a  eonttructite  possession  of  the  goods  by  them. 

Whether  the  act  of  marking  or  taking  samples,  or  the  like,  without  any  removal  from 
the  possession  of  th&  carrier,  although  done  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession,  will 
amount  to  a  eonetruetioe  possession,  unless  accompanied  by  circumstances  denoting  that 
the  carrier  was  intended  to  keep,  and  assented  to  keep  the  goods  as  an  agent-— QiMsre  t 

The  consignor,  he/ore  the  stoppage  tn  transittt,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  defendants,  in 
which  he  assumes  that  they  had  stopped  the  cargo.  This  letter  did  not  reach  the  defend, 
ants  until  after  the  stoppage. 

Qiunre — whether  it  gave  authority  to  them  to  stop  the  cargo  at  the  timt  of  the  stop, 
page,  or  amounted  to  a  valid  confirmation  of  that  act  7 

BILL  OF  EZCHAiraS. — IRREVOCABLE  APPROrRIATION. — EQUTTABLB  ASStsmiENT. — BAinCRUPTCT. 

At  Law, — The  plaintiff  having  sold  goods  to  6.,  sent  them  to  the  defendant,  as  B.*a 
agent,  who  consigned  them  to  his  partners  abroad  for  sale.  The  pUintiif  being  the 
holder  of  B.*s  acceptances  not  then  due,  it  was  agreed,  between  him  and  B.,  and  the 
defendant,  that  B.  should  write  and  deliver  to  the  defendant  the  following  letter  ^— "Mr. 
R.  G.  W.,  (the  plaintiff,)  holding  my  acceptances  for  £1,100,  or  thereabouts,  for  goods 
consigned  by  him  on  my  account,  to  your  firms  at  Rio  and  Bahia,  I  hereby  authorize  and 
direct  you,  fix)m  and  out  of  any  remittances  that  you  may  receive  against  nett  proceeds  of 
any  consignments  made  by  me  to  either  of  your  above  firms,  subsequent  to  the  1st  of 
May  last,  to  pay  such  acceptances  when  and  as  they  become  due  or  afterwards,  if  pre- 
viously to  the  receipt  of  such  nett  proceeds  of  such  consignments,  &c.,  the  bills  are  not 
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btmored  by  me.  Signed,  A.  BidL**  This  letter  wia  delirered  to  tlie  defendant,  ind  tke 
tenns  of  it  were  asMnted  to  by  him.  B.  afterwards  became  a  bankrapt,  and  the  defend. 
•nt  haTing  received  tbe  proceeda  of  the  goods,  refused  to  pay  then  to  the  plaintifi',  but 
headed  them  over  to  the  assignees  of  B. 

Held,  that  this  was  an  appropriation  irrevocable  except  by  consent  of  all  parties,  the 
existence  of  the  debt,  althoogh  not  due,  being  a  good  consideration  to  B. ;  and  that  the 
defendant  having  bound  himself  to  appropriate  the  goods  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
owner,  could  not  withhold  them  from  the  plaintiff. 
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[Bbouobt  Down  to  Juni  15.] 

Bt  a  singular  inadvertence  in  our  May  number,  in  giving  a  list  of  banks  which  had 
•topped  pajrment  from  January,  1642,  up  to  that  time,  we  inserted  the  Planters'  Bank, 
Georgia,  instead  of  the  Planters'  &,  Mechanics*  Bank.  The  former  institution  is  situ- 
ated  at  Savannah,  and  is  a  sound  and  solvent  bank ;  while  the  latter,  located  at  Colum- 
bus,  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  as  we  stated. 

Hm  leading  features  of  financial  and  commercial  afiairB  as  indicated  in  onr  femer 

moDbers  had  not  varied  in  their  general  character  down  to  the  middle  of  Jtme,  but  some 

progress  had  been  made  towards  bringing  about  a  more  sound  state  of  the  currency,  and 

reducing  exchanges  to  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  than  has  been  experienced  in  many 

years.    We  stated  in  our  last  number  that  preparations  were  on  foot  for  resumption  at 

New  Orleans.     Soon  after  that  number  went  to  press,  seven  of  the  banks  of  New  Or. 

leans  returned  to  specie  pajrments,  although  the  law  did  not  require  it  of  them  until  De. 

cember  next.    There  are  ten  banks  in  New  Orieans ;  and  three  of  them,  the  CttiseMP, 

Consolidated,  and  State  banks,  beii^  opposed  to  resumption,  resisted  the  movement 

for  some  days  after  it  was  entered  into  by  the  other  institutioos.    The  force  of  pttbho 

optnion  was,  however,  such  as  to  oblige  them  to  follow  in  the  movement,  or  submit  to 

(hscrsdit.     The  following  was  the  aggregate  condition  of  these  banks  immediately  prior 

to  their  resumption  : — 

Cash  Assbtb  asd  Lubtutos  of  thb  New  Oblbahs  Bahxb,  Afbil  9D. 

LimbiUtisa.  Ca$h  AbmU,  Dtf.  AueU,  Ex,  Ameta, 

City  Bank, $1,460,960  ^14,972  ^^645,988  — 

Louisiana  Bank, 296,372  605,634  ~  $309,261 

Canal  and  Banking  Co...       451,376  162,785  288,590  — 

Carrolton  Bank, 150,745  60,263  90,482  — 

Commercial  Bank 1,029,311  555,562  472,748  — 

M.  &  Traders'  Bank, 358,074  364,870  —  6,79« 

Union  Bank, 1,509^284  1,214,028  295^256  — 

5,256,126           3,778,119  1,794,366 
N<m-Re$uming  Banks. 

Citizens', 2^277,715            1,715,315  561,399                 — 

Consolidated, 1,283,451               785,328  498,022                 — 

State  Bank, 1,220,963              932,328  268,634                 — 

4,782,129  3,432,971  1,351.057 

Total,  ....$10,038,255         $7,211,090  3,145,423 

The  resumption  ejected  under  these  circumstances  was  of  but  short  duration.    It 

continued  sixteen  days  under  a  constant  effort  of  the  institutions  to  realize  their  asseta, 

and  to  meet  the  unremitting  demand  for  specie  in  pasnnent  of  their  outstanding  obliga. 

tions.     At  the  close  of  tbe  month  of  May  the  banks  again  made  their  report,  which  was 

ibUowed  by  an  unmediate  panio  on  the  part  of  the  public    This  caustd  a  run  which  in 

7* 
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tturee  dtyi  rwulted  in  a  resiupeiiaioa  of  six  of  the  banks.    The  leading  featurae  of  all 

the  banka  at  the  two  perioda  were  aa  follows : — 

Condition  of  the  Banks  of  New  Osleanb,  April  30,  and  Mat  28, 1842. 

As9et8,  April  30. 

Capital  of  Branches, $5,775,000 

Real  Estate, 2,508,224 

Public  Improvements, 3,081,198 

Loans  on  Stock, 11,015,726 

Loans  on  Mortgages,  &c.    5,694,966 

Discounts, 10,948,500 

Other  AB8et^ 3,175,253 

Protested  Paper, 5,036,683 

Cash  Atsett, 

Specie, 2,263,950 

Loans  on  Deposits, 2,1 19,407 

Exchange, 2,028,722 

Other  Assets, 617,904 


Total,  Assets, $54,261,539 

Li€ibUitie9. 

Capital, $35,447,578 

Circulation, 3,707,719 

Deposits, 4,738,153 

Exchange, 816,737 

Other  Cash  LiabiUties,... .       690,539 

1,431,627 


it 


it 


May  28. 
$5,775,000 

Inerea§€, 

DecreoM. 

2,557,037 

$44,813 

3,088,495 

7,297 

11,008,647 

$7,079 

7,944,907 

2,249,941 

8,314,885 

2,63iJ,6l5 

3,178,905 

3,652 

5,387,451 

350,768 

1,741,526 

• 

522,424 

1,894,944 

220,463 

1,976,519 

52,203 

334,212 

283,692 

$53,198,528 

$35,447,578 

3,007,340 

m,m 

4,177,867 

5604^6 

836,127 

19,390 

398,016 

292.523 

1,793,611 

361,984 

Total,  LiabiUties,...$46,832,333       $45,660,539 

This  return  gives  us  the  fact  that  the  banks  were  called  upon  in  the  short  space  of 
thirty  dajra  to  pay  $1,553,188,  to  do  which  they  dimimshed  their  available  assets 
1,078,782.  This  left  them  in  a  very  weak  condition  to  sustain  the  run  which  followed. 
In  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  $350,000  of  their  discounts  came  under  protest,  which 
was  nearly  all  that  fell  due.  In  the  thirty  dajrs  which  elapsed  prior  to  the  30th  of  April, 
the  cash  liabilities  were  diminished  $226,207  only,  and  during  the  same  period,  the 
specie  increased  $33,000.  The  sudden  panic  which  set  in  and  existed  throughout 
April  may  therefore  fairiy  be  ascribed  to  the  bickerings  between  the  banks  themselves. 
The  want  of  confidence  which  they  exhibited  in  each  other  shook  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  produced  the  disastrous  results  that  we  have  seen. 

We  have  gone  thus  minutely  into  the  occurrences  in  New  Orleans  because  we  look 
upon  the  events  which  transpired  there  as  of  vast  importance  to  the  commercial  world. 
New  Orleans  being  the  great  head-quarters  of  the  cotton  market,  a  staple  that  forms  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the  failure  in  New  Or. 
leans  must  be  to  retard  a  restoration  of  a  sound  currency  throughout  the  western  states. 
The  resumption  at  New  Orieans  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  aimilar  movement 
along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Ohio,  Indiana,  IlUnois,  and  Kentucky  re- 
sumed on  the  15th  of  June,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  states.  The  banks 
of  Tennessee  were  required  to  resiune  within  twenty  days  after  those  of  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana,  and  have  done  so.  The  law  of  the  latter  requires  the  banks  to  resume  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  1842,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  ;  and  the  probability  now 
is  that  they  will  hesitate  in  doing  so.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  leading  feattu^s  of 
those  institutions  that  have  resumed,  at  the  period  of  their  latest  returns : — 

Western  and  Southwestern  Banks  which  Paid  Specie  on  the  15th  of  June. 

Banks,                   Date,            Loans.         Specie.     Cireulatioiu  Deposits, 

State  Bank  of  Indiana, Oct.,  1841,  $3,708,158  $1,127,518  $2,960,414  $251,986 

Nor.  Bank  of  Kentucky, Jan.,  1842,    3,788,998       609,309    1,523,271  612,435 

Bank  of  LouisviUe, Jan.,  1842,    1,309,702       160^14       337,448  85,613 
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BmJtM,  Date, 

Bulk  of  Kentucky JaD^  1842,  4,332447 

Bank  of  Miasoari, Jan.,  1842,  1,500,000 

Banks  of  Ohio, Mar.,1842,  4,607,213 

Bankoflffinois,. Feb.,  18^.  1,799,425 

Bulk  of  Cape  Fear,  N.  C...  Jan.,  1842,  1,769,831 

Bulk  of  LouisiaDa, 3,037,502 

City  Bank, 1,841,537 

Mechanics'  &,  Tradera*  Bank, 1,164,883 

Union  Bank, 5,826,204 


669,247 

Cireulation. 
1,614,827 

IhpoeiU, 
363,273 

228,814 

305,850 

413,347 

539,993 

889,257 

1,341,368 

421,151 

1,310,492 

100,513 

565,518 

962,197 

217.209 

276,605 

133,870 

329,700 

236,907 

495,795 

732,530 

130,698 

198,885 

200,773 

400,306 

536,130 

719,528 

TotaLk $34,585,600  $5,146,480  11^268,436  $5,368,275 

The  following  were  the  leading  features  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  and  other  southern 
banks  that  remain  suspended : — 

SUBPINDBO  SoiTTHS&N  BAHKli. 

Banks,                       Loans,              Specie,  Circulation,  Deposits, 

Canal  Sc  Banking  Company,..     $1,533,122          $78,184  $239,555  $31,716 

Cairalton  R.  R.  &.  Bank>g  Co.           469,456             29,638  35,270  48,622 

Citizens' Bank, 7,903,836           112,544  294,245  878,231 

Conunercial  Bank,. 1,145,124             79,087  210.545  87,011 

Consohdated  Association, 1,372,112           170,025  419,390  498,241 

Louwana  State  Bank, 1,974,651           227,527  387,645  651,511 

Com.  Bank,  Natchex,  Miss....        3,904,074             54,954            13,61 1 

Planten*  Bank,  Natchez,  Miss.        2,615,524               9,021  501,823  85,136 

Banks  of  Virpnia, 15,925,088        2,462,155  7,753,300  2,638,882 

Bank  of  Mobile, 1,705,716            89.505  25,137  1,057,439 

Pbnters*  and  Mer.  of  Mobile,        1,648,803           101,126  48,735  690,412 

State  Bk.  of  Ala.  and  br*ches,       12,000,000        1,654,476  7.026,057  874,484 


Total, $52,197,506     $5,066,247   $16,997,712     $7,575,300 

llie  eflect  which  resumption  had  upon  the  exchanges  down  to  the  moment  of  the 
Mew  Orleans  explosion  is  clearly  distinguishable  in  the  following  table  of  rates : — 

Rates  of  Domsstic  Bills  at  New  York  since  tsi  REstmFTioN  iir  Philadelphia 

Plaeea. 

Boston,. 

Philadelphia...... 

Baltimore, 

Richmond, 

NiHih  Carolina,.. 

Savannah..*. 

Charleston,. 

Mobile,. 

New  OHeans,.... 

LooisriUe, 

Naiimlle, 

St.  Louis, 

Cincinnati, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

On  every  point  where  resumption  had  been  enforced  the  exchanges  were  reduced  to 
very  near  their  natural  level,  which  is  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  which  is  always  against  the  point  to  which  pajrment  is  to  be  made.  This  reduction 
in  the  price  of  exchanges  has,  however,  been  attended  with  a  pressure  that  has  borne 
with  great  severity  upon  the  Atlantic  dealers,  and  has  tended  to  diminish  the  spring 
buineas.  The  banks  preparing  to  resume  have  been  unable  to  discount  the  usual 
aaiotuK  oi  buainesB  paper ;  and  although  exchange  has  been  freely  ofifeted  on  New Yorkt 
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February. 

May  1. 

May  15. 

Jtfay  30. 

June  15. 

i»     « 

ia     1 

*«  * 

para     i 

para     i 

7    a    8| 

par  a      id. 

para      i 

ia     i 

para      i 

2    a    3 

ia     i 

ia      \ 

ia     i 

par  a     i 

9    a  12^ 

7ia    7h 

7ia    7i 

2ia    3 

2ia    2i 

5ia    5^ 

5ia    5) 

3    a    3i 

3ia    3i 

3    a    3i 

2ia    3 

2ia    2i 

a    2 

l|a    2 

l|a   2 

lia    IJ 

lia    IJ 

lia    If 

lia    1| 

Ua    li 

12^  a  13 

19    a  20 

15    a  16 

29    a  30 

26    a26i 

e^a    7 

6|a    7 

a    6i 

1    a    2 

Ua    li 

9ial0 

5    a    6 

4    a    5 

3ia    4 

3    a    3i 

14    a  Ui 

17    a  18 

17    a  18 

12i  a  15 

10    all 

13    a  14 

6    a 

6    a 

4    a    5 

7    a    8 

15    a  16 

8    a  10 

8    a    9 

4    a    5 

3ia    4 

16    a  17 

a  10 

a  16 

8    a    9 

8    a    9 

17    a  18 

a  31 

7    a    9 

7    a    8 
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at  all  the  points,  the  means  of  purchase  have  been  diminished  by  the  severe  cartailment 
of  the  accustomed  facilities.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  city  merchants  hate 
been  deprived  of  their  remittances,  and  the  failures  anticipated  in  our  May  number  have 
to  a  great  extent  been  realized,  and  within  a  short  time  some  unexpected  stoppages 
among  the  grocers  have  transpired.  The  extent  to  which  this  reduction  of  the  western 
currency  has  taken  place  may  be  indicated  in  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
banks  of  Cincinnati,  June  1,  1841,  and  June,  1842 : — 

Bakes  of  Cincinnati,  June,  1841,  and  Jitns,  1842. 


Canital, 
Lafayette  Bank,... $1,000,000 

Franklin, 1,000,000 

Ohio  Life  &  Trust,      634,730 
Commercial  Bank,      500,000 


June, 

Loans, 

$1,650,000 

1,585,000 

779,700 

1,902,077 

1841. 

Circulation, 
$523,000 

229,400 
31,000 

650,024 

June, 

Loans, 
$980,000 
1,095,000 

632,500 
1,017336 

1842. 

Cireulation, 

$57,000 

25,400 

89,000 

122320 

Total, $3,134,730     $5,916,777     $1,433,424     $3,725,336        $294,220 

Reduction, 2,191,441         1,139,204 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things  in  the  interior,  causing  much  embarreasment 
among  the  dealers  who  depended  upon  receiving  their  accustomed  remittance,  money 
with  the  banks  and  capitalists  has  been  abundant  in  the  city,  arising  from  the  hot  that 
the  call  for  money  for  mercantile  purposes  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  receipts 
of  the  banks.  This  has  produced  an  increased  inquiry  for  stocks  for  investment,  and 
has  continued  that  upward  tendency  in  vahies  which  we  noticed  in  our  last.  We  then 
stated  that  the  new  United  States  loan  had  not  been  taken.  Since  then,  however,  an 
arrangement  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Secretary jof  the  Treasury  with  certain  broker 
houses,  by  which  money  was  obtained  upon  a  portion  of  the  $3,500,000  of  stock  ofiered. 
The  price  did  not  transpire,  but  some  sales  of  the  stock  were  subsequently  made  in  the 
market  at  par.  The  New  York  seven  per  cent  stock  commands  a  premium  of  2^  per  cent. 
There  is  yet,  however,  no  appearance  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  delinquent  states 
to  restore  their  credit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulties  seem  to  increase  around  them. 
The  state  of  Viiginia  did  not  succeed  in  negotiating  a  loan  of  $250,000thatwas  appropriated 
to  the  pa]rment  of  the  July  interest  on  the  state  debt,  and  fears  are  entertained  on  that  ac 
count.  The  interest  was,  however,  fully  provided  for.  An  extra  session  of  the  Pennsyl. 
vania  legislature  has  been  convened  to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  meeting  the 
payment  of  the  interest  due  on  the  debt  of  that  state  in  August.  As  yet  no  means  whatever 
have  been  provided,  and  the  governor,  in  his  message,  has  called  the  attention  of  the  legia* 
lature  to  the  subject  in  an  energetic  manner.  He  represents  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  number  1,700,000,  now  pay  town  and  county  taxes  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$4,000,000,  of  which  but  $700,000  comes  into  the  state  treasury.  The  interest  on  the 
state  debt  \a  about  $2,000,000,  and  a  deficiency  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  govern, 
roent  also  exists.  To  meet  these,  the  present  imposts  must  be  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
taxes  must  be  promptly  levied.  This  state  of  affairs  places  the  credit  of  Pennsylvania 
in  a  very  critical  condition.  The  state  of  the  banks  in  New  Orleans  will  also  have  a 
great  influence  upon  the  credit  of  that  state.  The  public  debt  of  Louisiana  consisto 
almost  altogether  of  bonds  issued  on  the  faith  of  the  state  to  different  banks,  which  bonds 
have  been  sold  in  Europe,  and  the  proceeds  constitute  the  capitals  of  the  banks,  and  is 
by  them  loaned  out  to  the  stockholders  on  mortgages  of  their  landed  property.  Tha 
interest  received  for  the  loan  of  the  stock  is  supposed  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  sold  abroad,  and  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  their  ultimate  redemption.  The  is- 
fues  have  been  as  follows  >— 
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Lo/cmiAifA  State  Debt. 

Bonds  Ismud.            RtU  of  bderett,                 SedesmMe.  Amount 

Btok of Loiusiant, 5  percent.               1844-49  1(1,900,000 

CoosoUdated  Anoctatioiir ..  5      **                       1843-48  3,383,000 

Mechanics*  &.  Traders*, 5      **                      1853  150,000 

Union  Bank, 5      "                       1844-47-50-53  7,000,000 

Gtiiens*  Bank,... 5      »'                       1850-9-68-77-«6  7,088,889 

Imcs  not  negotiated, 3,000,000 


Total, $30,830,889 

These  bonds  are  guarantied  by  eotton  lands  supposed  to  be  worth  $35,400,000.  It 
has  long  been  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  shrewdest  practical  financiers  of  that  section 
of  the  couBtry  that  the  expenses  attending  the  borrowing  of  money,  wherewith  to  pmsue 
the  banking  business,  were  greater  than  the  profits  of  planting  would  warrant  The 
&ets  now  developing  seem  to  warrant  that  conclusion.  The  amount  of  interest  due  in 
Europe  for  money  borrowed  for  various  purposes  in  this  country  has  been  computed  at 
$11,000,000  aimually.  This  is  full  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  exports  of  domestic  pro. 
dace,  and  must  absorb  all  the  profits  of  those  exports.  Many  of  the  states  have  declared 
their  inability  to  continue  those  payments,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  removal  of 
those  general  causes  of  depression  which  have  of  late  years  overshadowed  the  whole 
coounercial  world,  such  an  alleviation  of  businees  may  take  place  in  this  country  as  vrill 
suable  its  citizens  to  redeem  their  honor. 

The  great  question  of  national  interest  now  pending  before  congress  is  the  adjust. 
Bent  of  the  tariflf  on  such  a  footing  as  shall  yield  a  revenue  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  government,  and  at  the  same  time  impose  the  least  burdens  upon  commerce.  For 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  customs  did  not  yield  a  revenue  sufficient 
even  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  government.  This  deficiency  has  been 
Apposed  to  be  temporary  in  its  nature,  and  has  been  supplied  by  expedients.  At  the 
ciose  of  the  present  month,  however,  the  final  reduction  in  duties  as  provided  by  the 
tempromise  tariff  goes  into  efiect,  when  a  general  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  is  to  be  levied 
spon-aU  articles.  The  reduction  under  the  compromise  act  has  been  biennial,  com- 
mencing  in  1834.    The  following  table  will  illustrate  its  operation  :— 

Biennial  Reduction  op  Ditties  itndee  the  Comtjionise  Act. 

Tean  ending  Dee,  31.  Seduction,  35  per  e,  30  per  e,   35  per  e,   40  per  c,    50  per  c 

1834-35  .1  34i  39  33^  iS  47 

183&^7  .3  34  38  33  36  44 

1838-^  .3  33i  37  30^  34  41 

1840-41  .4  33  36  39  33  38 

1843-^June  30.  .7  31  33  34  36  39 

After  30th  June,  under  30  30  30  30  30 

He  manner  of  reduction  is  by  tenths  of  the  difference  between  twenty  per  cent  and 
(he  original  duty.  Thus,  if  the  duty  was  fif^  per  cent,  the  difference  between  that  and 
twenty  per  cent  would  be  30,  one  tenth  oi  which  is  .3,  which,  deducted  from  50,  gives 
ferty^even  per  cent  as  the  duty  for  1834-5  ;  and  so  on,  until,  after  June,  the  reduction 
becomes  complete.  Three  propositions  have  been  made  to  increase  the  revenues :  — 
one  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  one  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means ;  and 
one  by  the  committee  on  manufactures.  All  of  these  plans  propose  duties  to  average 
oesriy  thirty.five  per  cent  instead  of  twenty.  This  is  to  restore  the  rates  of  1834,  before 
lay  reduction  took  place.  While  this  is  going  on  on  this  side  of  the  water,  in  England 
mangements  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  duties  levied  there  on  imported  goods,  par- 
tiealarty  on  American  produce.  These  contemporaneous  movements  will,  doubtless, 
lave  a  great  efiect  upon  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  In  order  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  change,  we  have  compiled  the  following  table,  showing  the  trade  between 
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the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  several  years,  with  the  rates  of  duty  heretofore 
existing,  and  those  proposed  to  be  levied  in  both  countries : — 

COMMERCE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Imfoiits  feom  Enolaitd. 


Free  of  Duty,    1834. 

Books, 30,160 

Spelter, 122 

Furs,  &c....     208,834 
Tm,  pigs,...       52,836 

"   plates,.       — 
Copper,  pigs         4,130 
"    plates,     433,181 

Gold, 1,997,260 

Silver, 3,708,000 

Spices, 90,000 

Silks, » — 

**  &  w*8ted        — 

Camlet, — 

Worsted,....        — 

Linens, — 

Burlaps — 

Sheedogs,...        •— 

Wool — 

Quicksilver,        — 
O'r  Articles,  9^75,565 

Total,        

Free,.. .16,600,150 
Ad  Valorem, 

Cloths, 4,198,133 

Merino, — 

Blankets,...  913,701 
Hosiery,....  312,775 
Oth.Wool,..  193,862 
Woreied,...  665,804 
Dy.  Cotton,  5,531,964 

White, 1,560,299 

Hosiery,....     394,777 

Yarn, 306,533 

0th.  Cotton,  339,151 
Sew»g  SUk,       17,462 

Lace, 846,232 

Art.  of  Flax,     201,401 

"  Hemp,       88,892 

Suraw  Hat^     139,639 

Art.  of  Iron,  3,877,000 

"  Copper,       20,950 

"Brass,..     235,613 

•♦Tin,....       90,344 

"  Pewter,       13,370 

"  Lead,...         1,141 

"  Wood..       19,130 

"  L'aiher,     130,676 

"Gold.  duj.   89,000 

Watches,...      414,085 

Glassware. .      94.^  Ji.^'t 


1836. 

26,130 

41,606 

465,842 

37,413 

1,403,101 

344,317 

1,004,177 

2,317,605 

8,675 

71,448 

3,795,001 

784,313 

120,869 

5,663,555 

6,556,498 

364,920 

252,021 

584^1 

12,281 

1,837,240 


1837. 

17,683 

230,503 

148,966 

776,711 

188,578 

610,310 

75,912 

44,389 

43,130 

1,474,907 

220,897 

15,753 

2,687,002 

3,816,570 

283,791 

194,553 

24,067 

18,460 

1,254,426 


1839. 

32,948 

7,267 

518,989 

235,758 

1,044,368 

109,456 

615,351 

465,047 

967,130 

114.220 

3,314,299 

441,040 

29,150  . 

4,326,208 

3,589.555 

397,156 

312,485 

16,417 

244,672 

3,445,370 


Du. 

Tariff  tU9 

of     in 

1840.  '34.  MO. 

34,490  free  free 

4,691 


Pro. 

voted 
Tariff. 
free 


165,740 

79,308 

878,968 

99,672 

410,649 

6764^00 

127,106 

42,000 

1,343,818 

341,452 

5,968 

1,336,628 

3,493,001 

245,029 

153,832 

12,276 

54,315 

1,103,516 


«t 
«< 
«t 

»( 

4t 
44 

•« 
44 
44 
44 
«4 
44 
4( 
44 
44 
14 
t« 
44 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4t 
U 
44 


44 


5  p.c. 

1         *• 

21  " 

free 


44 


30pe 

30  «• 

30 

30 

30 

25 

25 

25 

20 

15 


•« 

C« 
«i 
44 
44 
M 
4« 


25,365,715  12,240,201  21,227,215  10,448.133 


8,569,225 

18,519 

2,177,700 

674,031 

667,1 19 

198,727 

9,882,020 

2,252,947 

634,942 

526,162 

796,406 

131,763 

1,240,641 

903,905 

66,132 

285,796 

6,567,530 

109,313 

426,672 

46,870 

63,524 

4,310 

60,376 

274,530 

362,889 

735,178 
R9  ^An 


2,829,987 

2,223 

834,177 

120,422 

86,443 

157,480 

5.546,722 

1,103,483 

527,689 

376,968 

573,313 

800,090 

602,655 

587,600 

57,023 

215,510 

5,100,809 

90.536 

339,972 

36,177 

42,337 

6.694 

62,313 

165,366 

281,435 

609,117 


6,707,994 
224,051 

1^246,578 
818,917 
508,756 
318,164 

7,481.298 

1,875,996 
301,293 
766,587 
626,915 
196,470 
949,669 
838,454 
152,056 
471,776 

5,122,170 

62,830 

2334^ 

47,840 

59,558 

1,057 

57,221 

327,810 

179,977 

373,083 

7iopn 


4,490,830 
112,780 
399,438 
415,745 
214,581 

3,107,835 
767,875 
261,334 
373,774 
250,179 

30,705 
291,128 
308,542 
123,063 
157,658 
2,445,318 

31,758 
135,632 

25,742 

23,164 
901 

75,711 
109,561 
118,296 
1804J58 


50  38 

50  38 

25  23 

25  23 

50  38 

30  20 

25  23 

25  23 

25  23 

25  23 

25  23 

40  32 

12^  m 

25  23 

35  23 

30  26 

25  23 

25  23 

25  23 

25  23 

25  23 

15  15 

25  23 

30  26 

12^  12^ 

12^  12^ 

on  QO 


40p 

40  *- 

25 

35 

46 

30 

25 

25 

25 

25 

44 

25 

35 

35 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

07i 

12i" 

Qfi  44 


4< 


4« 
44 


44 


4« 


4« 


44 


U 


14 
U 
44 
44 


44 


44 
44 


44 


44 


44 


.44 


Ad  Viderem^ 

eomtmu0d,  1834. 

Sifttea^ 30,168 

0*r  Articles,  1,900,000 

ToTAi.,  Ad 

Valorem,  24,377,110 
Specific. 

Flanoels,...  189,848 

Baizes, 40,056 

BroB.c'rp'ts,  195,644 

It^rain  do^  198,695 

Floorcloths,  15,426 

OUdothfl,...  1,843 

Con.  Bag>g,  230,425 

Wine,. 194,000 

Spirits, 89,000 

Ale,&c«...  100,000 

Linseed  Oil,  212,000 

Other  Oil,...  3,380 

Cheese.......  3,247 

Gunp'wder,  5,849 

Bristles, 382 

Ochre, 14,130 

Whit.  Lead,  57,085 

Twine 101,370 

Nailv. 51,406 

Ch'n  Cables,  114,878 

Ane.&Aiiv.  75,204 

Castings,....  142,378 

Round  Iron,  10.004 

Sheet    '*  96,464 

Pig        "  263,934 

Bar        "  1,203,517 

Sieel, 453,214 

Hemp 224214 

Salt^ 576,669 

Coal,,... 108,700 

Potatoes,...  10,600 

Books, 130,000 

Wheat, — 

Glass, 90,336 

OV  Articles,  322,000 

TOTAI^  

Specific,..  6,505,547 
Ad  Val.  24,337,110 
Free^..    16,600,150 

Gband         

ToTAW...47,242,807 
la  Am.  ves.42,467,326 
In  For.  do.  4,775,481 
Vessels  air.  908 

Tonnage,...     344,523 
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1836.     1837.    1839. 
140,120    54,624    73,692 
2,190,240  1,134,131  2,186,000 
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TmiftUt  Pro. 
of     m    po9ed 
1840.  »34.  »40.  TWriif. 
66,687  15    23    25  ** 
836,000  —    —    — 


43,569,774  23,894,486  35,771,700  17,576,245 

292,460 

66,946 

159,470 

59,067  16  12  14  p  c. 

168,163 

27,127 

181,957 

50,708  16  14  14  " 

512,248 

367,827 

21M50 

245,715  63  40  60  " 

447,550 

251,881 

195,371 

91,577  35  28  35  ** 

25,171 

27,250 

30,130 

19,558  43  35i  35  " 

7.239 

4,358 

7,188 

1,833  12i  12i  10  " 

1,638,319 

405,662 

195,855 

282,419  03^  03^  05  *' 

263,340 

167,120 

71,130 

49,900  12i  12i  60  ** 

161,120 

109,103 

159,640 

71,281  60  37  65  " 

176,453 

142,300 

2384M)3 

134,000  20  20  20  " 

242,185 

225.851 

600,458 

169.766  25  18  25  ^ 

9,173 

1,551 

694264 

5,223  25  18  40  " 

4,838 

4.991 

6,470 

5,788  09  07  06  " 

29,644 

11,815 

5,517 

3,859  08  07i  08  " 

78,784 

15.822 

68,587 

22,628  03  03  04  ** 

15,936 

16,592 

15,185 

28,651  01  01  —  " 

55,736 

46,275 

484222 

40,624  05  03i  04  " 

136,376 

106,000 

125,964 

108,482  05  05  06  " 

103,679 

65,267 

140,329 

624237  05  04  05  " 

132,336 

109,913 

138,433 

85,613  03  03  03  •* 

110,278 

91,163 

86,751 

30,600  02  Oil  02i" 

66,300 

78.980 

65,500 

93,467  Oli  01  Oli" 

22372 

21,279 

29,822 

46,007  03  02|  03  " 

207,738 

282,152 

272,888 

197,816  03  02i  03  " 

269,618 

411,150 

267,891 

105,052  50  39  50  " 

2,270,937 

2,527,846 

3,352,674 

1,763,999  150  140  150  " 

598,840 

743,297 

490,108 

454,382  150  150  200  » 

191,529 

9,435 

92,374 

18.525  200  200  200" 

508,389 

613,848 

6614259 

738.471  10  07i  06  " 

92,700 

1504233 

162,005 

226,208  06  04i  06i" 

22,768 

11,800 

51,134 

9,526  10  10  06  " 

75,340 

155,000 

237,000 

129,000  26  23  26  " 

152,125 

984,334 

— 

—   25  23  25  ". 

208,781 

106,000 

102,000 

67,000  200  168  300  " 

210,000 

336,000 

341,000 

100,000  —  —  —  " 

9,710,479 

8,751,244 

8,972.556 

5,334,861 

43,569,774  23,894,498  35,771,700  17,674,030 

25,365,715  12,240.201  214^7.215  10,670,802 

78,645,968 

72,602,500 

5,953,458 

931 

381,092 


44.885.943  65,971.471  33,679,693 

40,813,882  59,339,422  20,240,078 

4,073,061     6,625,166    4,497,621 

828  878  1,094 

405,722       412,544       582,424 


§4 
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AtHcUb.  1839.  1840.  £     $.  d,           £     «.    d. 

Taipentine, —  —  0    05  4             0    01    0 

Skins  and  Furs, 647,595  1,117,374               30  per  cent.      15  per  cent. 

Tallow, —  17,924  0    03  2             0    00    6 

Butter, —  13,674  1    00  0             1    00    0 

Wheat, 11,073  685,609  —  — 

Flour, 1,326,600  3,387,343  0    16  2             0    07    6 

Com, 467  59,935  —  — 

Rye, 1,015  14,842  —  — 

Apple^ 21,044  20,560  0    05  0             0    02    9 

Rice, 423,654  288,190  0    15  0              0    05    0 

Cotton, 46.074,579  40,945,743         cwt  0    02  4  0    02  11 

Tobacco, 5,404,967  3,227,880  0    03  0              0    03    0 

do.  manufactured,  118,166  152,009  0    09  0              0    09    0 

Flaxseed, 161,782  119,988            qr.  0    01  0      cwt.  0    05    0 

Iron  Articles, —  73,226  —  — 

Coin 846,790  1,905,957  —  — 

Other  Ariicloe, 187,280  230,000  —  — 

Wax, —  7,759  1     10  0             0     10    0 

Total,  ^— 

Domestic  Exports,  $56,971 ,378  $54,192,1 76 

In  Amer.  vessels,....  43,111,378  43,231,708 

InFor'gnyessels,....  12,658,500  10,960,468 

Exports  of  For£isn  Goods  to  Grkat  BitiTiiif. 

Fretent  Propoted 

Articles.  1834.  1836.         1837.         1839.         1840.     Duty,       IhUy, 

Furs, 15,116  28,758       18,528       37,983       22,422  0    0    4  0    0    4 

Hides,  Raw,  153,129  38,462     119,089       444^20       48,853  0    4    8  0    2    0 

Wd.  Dye,  &c.  246,130  54,561       57,231       18,217       93,877  5    0    0  1  10     0 

Copper, 35,340  500       12,000       27,540       18,682  0  15    0    15  p.  c. 

Gold, 270  —      1,015,487  1,960,931     907,988    —              — 

Silver —  2,500     817,583     355,764  1,569,841    —             — 

Coffee, 247,813  63,195     180,521       11,716          —      0    13  0    0     8 

Teas, —  18,428     112.913     177,436     753,992  0    2    10    9     1 

Camphor, —  —           36.633       10,200       32,643  0    10  0    10 

Silks, —  3,367       29,837       23.780     372.999  0  15    0  0  15     0 

Wstd.  Goods,  273,605  --           17,184       16,132       37,695  0    0    6006 

Linen,... 174,987  14.629       50.928         6,427         8,441  0    1    0    15  p.  c. 

Cloths, 144,505  68,781      130,170       40,980     225.612    15p.c.    15  p.  c. 

Blankets, —  —              8,033       16,986       17.029    15  p.  c.     15  p.  c 

Cotton  G'ds,.  255.000  —          303.170     583.339     112,050    10  p.  c.     10  p.  c. 

Sewing  SUk,  —  —          224,766       31,133       18,043  0    2    0  0     1     0 

Indigo, 147,077  68,700       57.860       27,805       40,370  0    0    4  0    0     4 

Wool, 247,489  40.293       70,029       36,508       25,234  0    0    10    0     1 

Sugar, —  173,438     166.210       11.327       22.000  3    3    0  3    3     0 

Cotton 45.383  139.448     165.996     209.989       81,036  0    2  11  0    2  II 

Oth.Vticl»»  1.632,000  798,142  1,249,000     876,231     758,429      —           — 

Total, 

For'gn  Exp'ts,  3,003,704  1,879,305  4v696,768  4,102,751  5,096,882 

In  Am.  vess...  1,309,546  549,004  2,886.490  1.328,183  2.773.004 

In  For»n  vess.  1,634,158  1,333,441  2,010,874  2,774,578  2,361,878 

The  necessity  for  an  increase  of  revenue  has  sufficed  to  harmonize  the  conflicting 
opinions  in  relation  to  high  and  low  tarifi^  so  far  as  to  allow  of  the  imposition  of  rates 
as  high  as  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue.  The  vexatious  question  of  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  at  present  retards  legislative  action  upon 
the  subject,  and  leaves  commercial  affairs  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  at  war  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  The  reduction  of  the  English  duties  it  is  hoped  will  be  attended 
with  an  increased  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  result  in  the  double  benefit 
that  while  it  increases  the  sale  of  American  produce  abroad,  it  will,  by  reducing  di« 
stock,  increase  the  home  money  value  of  the  remainder. 
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STATISTICS  OF    POPULATION. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES, 

AOOQBZmW  TO  TKB  SIXTB  DBCBmUL  CDISUS  Of  THB  XTlflTID  8TATIS,  1840. 

A  SUiemmt  thowiitg  tk€  aggregate  am&unt  of  each  deseripHon  ofpermma  in  the  MiddU 

9tate9,  by  eountiet, 

NEW  YORK. 


uocirim. 

HOKTHEEH. 


Albany, 

AUe^Jiy, 

Broonie,M.... 

Ctttanugus, 

Ctyngt,. 

Qmatauque, 

Chemung,^ 

CheosDgo, ........ 

Cboton,.*. 

Cortlandt, 

DelAwire,..^ 

Eric, 

E«ex, 

Franklin,. 

Fulton, 

Gen€see, 

Herkimer, 

Hamiicon, 

Jeffenon, 

Lewie, 

Lirin^Mon, 

Monroe,  M...... ... 

Hedisoo, 

Montgomery^ 

Niagara...... 

Oneida, .» 

Onondaga, 

Ontario, 

vAieao8f ........ ... 

Owrego, 

Olwgo, 

Renaaeiaer, 

Saratoga, 

Schenectady, 

8co<Mx&n6,. « 

Seneca,.. 

St.  Lawrence*.... 

Steoben, 

A  lO^a^  ..•...••■ .... 

Tompkins, 

Waahington, 

Wayne, 

Warren, ... .  • 

Yttet, 


FREE  WHITS 
rEJtSOHS. 


North.  ToTAi.,...    853,999 


Males. 


33,758 
31,318 
11,316 
14,937 
25,483 
34,345 
10,564 
30,314 
14,386 
13.385 
17,776 
39,173 
19,111 

8,390 

8,871 
30.015 
19.250 

1,051 
31,276 

9,174 
18,389 
33.308 
20.301 
18,880 
16,104 
42,930 
34,904 
31,873 
12,923 
22,439 
24,560 
29,627 
20,202 

8,763 
16,002 
12,609 
28,925 
23,694 
10,483 
18,996 
20,706 
31,^4 

6,861 
10,1335 


Femalet, 


33.531 
19,515 
10.799 
13,897 
34.431 
33.506 
10,055 
30,198 
13.685 
13,176 
17,430 
39,684 
11,445 

8435 

9,064 

39,457 

17,940 

853 

39,567 

8,603 
16,611 
31,039 
19,584 
16,350 
14,787 
41,736 
33,530 
30,965 
13,135 
30,965 
34.846 
39.443 
19,703 

84^14 
15,863 
13,066 
37,746 
33,156 

9,882 
18,699 
20,102 
20,411 

6.529 

9,975 


816,376 


FEfiB  COLOEED 
PERSONS. 


Males, 


595 

67 

109 

17 

338 

57 

68 

140 

48 

31 

100 

338 

47 

3 

58 

64 

143 

1 

70 

35 

63 

341 

117 

363 

143 

393 

339 

315 

37 

105 

113 

608 

306 

191 

353 

100 

19 

145 

93 

134 

138 

116 

18 

69 


6,435 


Females. 


719 

75 

114 

31 

197 

67 

45 

133 

38 

35 

90 

380 

31 

1 

56 

51 

144 

3 

71 

38 

77 

314 

106 

325 

98 

321 

248 

349 

32 

110 

110 

582 

343 

219 

240 

99 

16 

143 

70 

119 

134 

106 

14 

65 


6.428 


SLAVES. 


Males, 


Females. 


TOTAL. 


68.593 
40,975 
22,338 
28.873 
50,338 
47.975 
20,733 
40.785 
38,157 
34.607 
3536 
63,465 
33,634 
16,518 
18,049 
59,587 
37,477 
1,907 
60,984 
17330 
35,140 
64303 
40,008 
35,818 
31,133 
85,310 
67,911 
43,501 
25,127 
43,619 
49,628 
60,259 
40,553 
17,387 
32,358 
24,874 
56,706 
46,138 
20,527 
37,948 
41,080 
424)57 
13,433 
90,444 


1.683,068 


YOL.  vn. — NO.  I. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  BODDLE  STATES.— CMtMMA 
NEW  YORK.'-Continued. 


oounrm. 

nun  WHITS 
nBsoNS. 

FREE  COLOKBO 
TBRSOlfS. 

SLATES. 

SOUTHUUr. 

Makt, 

FemalM. 

MaU9. 

Femalet. 

Malet, 

FemaUt, 

TOTAL* 

N.  y.  city  Bl  CO. 
GrocD,*...  ••••••••• 

142,731 
15,072 
22,591 

8,168 
21,254 

6,513 
24,533 

54M7 
15,395 
21,917 
13.825 

6,192 
24,725 
25,265 

153,621 
14,481 
21,427 

7,381 
20,442 

6.144 
21,853 

54235 
14,897 
22,850 
12,990 

5,351 
23,722 
24,863 

6,923 

446 

854 

40 

739 

93 

1,288 

250 

1,155 

1,368 

1,755 

227 

1,124 

1,112 

9,435 

447 

950 

40 

817 

74 

1,012 

233 

1,022 

1,475 

1,754 

205 

1,168 

1,158 

312,710 

30,446 

UlBter 

45,822 

Sullivan. 

15,629 

Columbia 

43,252 

Putnam, 

1 

•  •  •  »«  ••••••• 

12,825 

Westchester, 

Richmond..* 

48,686 
10,965 

Sufiblk, 

32,469 

Kingii, 

3* 

47,613 

Oueens 

30,324 

Rockland 

11,975 

Orenfire 

50,739 

Dutchess, 

62,398 

South.  Total.... 

353,428 

355,257 

17,374 

19,790 

4 

745,863 

RBCAPITULATION  OP  NEW  YORK. 


Population  of  the  Northern  Distnct,..^. 
^  Southern  District, 


Total, 

NEW  JERSET^^  oWe. 


1,683,068 

745,853 

2,428,921 


00t7IfTIE8. 

Beiigen, 


•^t* 

Hudson, 

Passaic,. 

Morris, 

Warren, 

Sussex, 

Somerset^ 

Middlesex,.... 
Hunterdon,... 

Mercer, 

Monmouth,... 
Burlington, ... 
Gloucester,... 

Atlantic, 

Salem, 

Cumberland,. 
Cape  May,.... 


Total,.. 


5,909 

20,832 

4,718 

8,931 

12,606 

10,267 

10,929 

7,877 

9,952 

11,991 

9,691 

15,716 

15,434 

12,151 

4,418 

7,251 

6,796 

2,586 


177,055 


5,563 

21,861 

4,435 

7,011 

12,290 

9,636 

10,474 

7,821 

10,378 

11,985 

9.470 

14,928 

15,753 

11,656 

4,074 

6,976 

6,682 

2,540 


174,533 


843 
899 
197 
377 
485 
242 
180 
915 
715 
389 
1,112 
1,108 
828 
836 
120 
967 
475 
92 


10,780 


686 
1,009 
122 
329 
426 
213 
174 
737 
820 
389 
1,207 
1,072 
815 
795 
114 
829 
421 
106 


104264 


118 

13 

4 

32 

17 

4 

4 

43 

10 

16 

10 

32 


303 


104 
7 
7 

54 

20 

4 

9 

62 

18 

19 

12 

53 

1 


371 


13,223 
44.621 

9,483 
16,734 
25,844 
20,366 
21.770 
17,455 
21,893 
24,789 
21,502 
32.909 
32,881 
25.438 

8.75J6 
16.024 
14,374 

5,334 


373,306 


DELAWARE.— ils  ahote. 


couirriES. 

Newcastle, 

Kent. 

12,797 
6,885 
9,577 

13,009 
6,733 
9,560 

3,476 
2,952 
2,198 

3,297 
2,875 
2,121 

298 
232 
841 

243 

195 
796 

33,120 
19,879 
25,093 

OtlB0OX|«  ••••»•■•••• 

Total,... 

29,259 

29.302 

8,626 

8,293 

1,371 

1,234 

78,085 

StatisdCM  of  PopuiatUm, 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES.— Omtmiwrf. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


FKEI   ' 

WExm 

Fai£  COLO&BD 

ILATIS. 

OUUJITllS. 

rasBons. 

RKSONS. 

TOTAL. 

lAsmuf. 

MaUt,    Females. 

MaUe. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

AdiiiM|... 

11.188 
32,313 
23,435 
26,825 
15,043 
14,894 

9,239 
17,955 
40,781 
10,733 
12,898 

5,135 
24,523 
20,831 

8,564 
111,887 

1,946 
14,937 

6,227 
22,924 

11,164 
31,730 
22,933 
26,547 
14,890 
14,267 

94219 
17,805 
40,417 
11,036 
12,856 

4,694 
22,038 
20,001 

8,378 
126,317 

1,737 
13,791 

5,582 
23,112 

337 

283 

937 

2,187 

492 

449 

720 

979 

1,534 

50 

23 

29 

362 

92 

81 

8,316 

74 

177 

20 

496 

353 

241 

802 

1,956 

504 

506 

613 

1,054 

1,469 

53 

10 

21 

318 

72 

73 

11,515 

75 

148 

19 

477 

2 
2 

23,044 

Beiks, 

64,569 

Bucks, 

48,107 

Chester. » 

57,515 

Cumberland, 

DsaDhiii....r...T.T 

18 

6 

30,953 
30,118 

Deltware. 

19,791 

FrtnkliD.t-'-rr.^T- 

37,793 

Lsncaster, 

2 

844203 

I/^htnon.t^ . .  r ,  r  T  T  - 

21,873 

Lehkh, 

25,787 

Monroe.^ 

i 

9,879 

MoDtgomery  ,•• . .  • 
NoftfaamptoD,. . . . 
PeiTV«. 

474241 

40,996 

17,096 

PhiliKJei  Dbia..M . . . 

2 

258,037 

Rke. 

3,833 

Schuylkill,.. 

29,053 

11,848 

York, 

1 

47,010 

East    Total,... 
Alleghajiy,.. 

431,578 

39,982 

4,331 

4,891 

14,802 

6,492 

12,286 

9,510 

10,766 

16.129 

20,232 

11,527 

14;309 

5,512 

14,760 

10,109 

10,470 

11,360 

16,282 

18,146 

11,381 

9,350 

9,971 

1,562 

10,453 

8,012 

3,828 

1,753 

21,183 

16,566 

16,576 

5,778 

23,581 

4,083 

17,219 

439,214 

39,135 

3,916 

4,347 

14,063 

6,152 

11,906 

9,223 

10,332 

15,980 

19,932 

10,790 

13,944 

5,459 

14,342 

9,813 

10,157 

11,340 

14,962 

16,831 

10,909 

8,523 

9,597 

1,408 

9,738 

7,417 

3,368 

1,617 

91,225 

15,043 

15,969 

5,380 

20,230 

3,694 

15,389 

17,638 

1,076 
43 
23 

261 

220 
36 

205 
49 

705 

657 
33 
56 
63 

139 
56 
83 
49 
62 

254 

185 

18 

45 

3 

160 

34 

23 

1 

177 
63 

169 
47 

107 
35 
77 

20,281 

1,042 

33 

17 

209 

207 

39 

208 

48 

759 

556 

28 

56 

45 

127 

49 

72 

35 

38 

253 

174 

9 

37 

2 

141 

35 

34 

18 

15 

908,744 
81,235 

Ciintoiv 

8,323 

Wtiren,- 

94278 

Bedford, 

39,335 

Nllfllllf  •  ..T.*...r.f 

12 

9 

13,093 

Coiumbia, 

24,267 

Green,. 

1 

19,147 

Susquehanna,  •••' 

21,195 

FiyiBtfe,.... T 

1 

33,574 

Waabingtoa,.*.. . . 

2 

_  _ . 

41,279 

BiUer,..T....! 

••••.•. 

J 

22,378 

Aimstrong, 

1 
............f 

28,365 

Juoiata, 

1 

11,080 

0vV^vrf'  vB******^^* 

39,368 

NorthuniberlAnd, 

20,027 

Indiina, 

20,783 

Union. 

3 

1 

22,787 

Erie, 

31,344 

Hantinffdoo, ...... 

••* 

35,484 

Lycominff , « 

22,649 

Venaoffo. 

17,900 

Somerset, 

19,650 

McKean, 

2,975 

Centre,. 

30,498 

15,498 

Jefiemo, 

7,253 

Potter,. 

3,371 

W^catmorelsuAQ  •  •• . 

113 
.52 

159 
51 

87 
22 
84 

1 

42,690 

CrairfoRL 

31,730 

Mercer,  m. 

•  •  •  •  •   ■■•  •  •  •  • 

32,870 

Cainbria, 

11,256 

1 

44,006 

Clearfield 

7,834 

Eradibrd, 

33,769 

Weat  Total,... 

413492 

392,131 

5,114 

4^821 

17 

14 

815,889 

8B 


Statistics  of  Camt^, 


,   POPULATION  OF  THE  MTODLE  STATES-— CiwfcVi^erf. 

MARYLAND. 


FREK  WHITE 
PEBSONS. 

FREE  COLORED 
PERSONS. 

SLATES. 

vUl/AiUBt 

Malet. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

TOT  All. 

Allogfaany, 

Washington, 

Frederick, 

Carroll, 

8,127 
12,668 
14,415 
7,533 
50,908 
6,154 
4,397 
3,860 
3,043 
1,866 
2,968 
74297 
6,844 
2,880 
2,694 
3,095 
3,175 
5,654 
5,355 
5,871 

6,536 
12,056 
14,560 
7,688 
54,423 
5,887 
4,369 
3,963 
3,027 
1,719 
3,054 
7,333 
6,485 
2,736 
2,640 
2,968 
2,957 
5,831 
54174 
5,894 

113 

772 

1,443 

450 

8,963 

14^57 

646 

585 

699 

722 

401 

2,513 

1,318 

1,275 

861 

1,170 

1,308 

1,240 

1,925 

1,526 

102 

808 

1,542 

448 

12,490 

1,179 

667 

495 

694 

752 

418 

2,570 

1,233 

1,216 

859 

1,170 

1,233 

1,406 

2,062 

1,547 

374 

14J88 
2,361 

596 
3,473 
1,354 
2,799 
5,414 
2,926 
2,104 
4,615 
5,179 

708 
1,517 

397 
1,907 
2,088 
2,863 
2.216 
1,889 

438 
1,258 
2,084 

526 
4,122 
M89 
2,578 
5,222 
2,835 
2,066 
4,567 
4,640 

644 
1,218 

355 
1,780 
1,872 
2,514 
2,011 
1,650 

15,690 
28,850 
36,405 
17,241 

Baltimore, 

Harford, ...,. 

134,379 
17,120 

Montgomery, 

Prince  George,*.. 

St.  Marjr»a,. 

Calvert, 

15,456 

19,539 

134»4 

9,229 

Chaiies, 

16,023 

Anne  Arundel,.,. 
Cecil, 

29,532 
17.232 

Kent, 

10,842 

Caroline, 

7,806 

Talbot, 

12.090 

Queen  Anne, 

Someraet..,., 

12,633 
19,508 

18,843 
18,377 

Dorchester, 

Worceater, 

Total,... 

158,804 

159,400 

29,187 

32,891      46,068 

43,669 

470.019 

STATISTICS   OF   COINAGE. 

COST  OF  COINAGE  AT  THE  U.  S.  MINT  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

We  compile  the  following  particulars  of  the  cost  of  coinage  at  the  several  mints  of  th« 
United  States,  from  a  report  laid  before  Congress,  March  31,  1842  : — 

The  coet  of  coining  100  piecea  at  the  New  Orleana  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  $1540 
for  1839,  92  99 ;  for  1840,  $1  50 ;  and  for  1841,  $1  41. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  972  18 
for  1839,  935  30 ;  for  1840,  $37  70 ;  and  for  1841,  $37  79. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  $67  04 
for  1839,  $42  62 ;  for  1840,  $43  51 ;  and  for  1841,  $28  50. 

The  actual  cost  of  coinmg  $100  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for  1838,  $1  52 
for  1839,  $2  07 ;  for  1840,  $2  48 ;  and  for  1841,  $4  34 ;  the  average  of  the  four  years 
being  $2  23. 

The  cost  of  coining  $100  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838 
$154  06 ;  for  1839,  $19  72 ;  for  1840,  $5  68 ;  and  for  1841,  $8  12 ;  the  average  for  the 
last  two  years — the  first  two  not  being  a  fair  criterion  of  the  average  cost,  being  $6  68. 

The  cost  of  coining  $100  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  $17  82 ; 
for  1839,  $9  03;  for  1840,  $9  44 ;  and  fur  1841,  $9  02 ;  the  average  of  the  four  years 
being  $10  59,  and  that  of  the  last  three  years  $9  15. 

7*he  cost  of  coining  $100  worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  $12  43 ; 
for  1839,  $10  78  ;  for  1840,  $9  32  ;  and  for  1841 ,  $6  06 ;  the  average  of  the  four  years 
being  $9  47. 

The  actual  coat  of  coining  $100  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for  1838,  $1  52  ; 
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far  1839,  93  07 ;  for  1840,  $3  48;  and  for  1841,  #^34 ;  the  avingt  of  the  four  jmh 
bni«f3  33. 

TIm  coiC  of  coming  $100  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  bruich  mint  was,  for  1838, 
$15406;  for  1838,  $19  73 ;  for  1840,  $5  68 ;  and  for  1841,  $8  13.  The  first  of  these 
ahoold  be  ezchided,  and  peifaape  the  second,  as  any  foundation  for  a  judgment  respecting 
this  mint.    The  sTerage  for  the  last  two  years  was  $6  68. 

The  cost  of  coining  $100  worth  at  the  Chariotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  $17  83 ; 
ibr  1839,  $9  03 ;  for  1840,  $9  44 ;  and  for  1841,  $9  03 ;  the  aTsrage  of  the  four  yean 
being  $10  59,  and  that  of  the  last  three  years  $9  15. 

The  cost  of  coining  $100  worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  $13  43 ; 
for  1839,  $10  78;  for  1840,  $9  33 ;  and  for  1841,  $6  06 ;  the  aTerage  of  the  four  years 
being:  $9  47;  and  that  of  the  bat  three  $8  49. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  piecet  of  coin  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  in  1838,  $0  89 ; 
for  1839,  $0  67;  for  1840,  $0  79 ;  and  for  1841,  $1  13 ;  the  aTerage  for  the  four  years 
being  64  cents. 

The  coat  of  coining  100  pieeet  at  the  New  Orleana  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  $15  40 ; 
iff  1839,  $3  99;  for  1840,  $1  50;  and  for  1841,  $1  41. 

The  coet  of  coining  100  piecet  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  waa,  for  1888,  $73  18 ; 
for  1889,  $35  30 ;  for  1840,  $37  70 ;  and  for  1841,  $37  79. 

The  coat  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  $67  04 ; 
for  1839,  $43  63;  for  1840,  $43  51 ;  and  for  1841,  $38  50. 

For  a  complete  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  movement  of  the  United  States  Mint 
iod  its  branches,  see  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  April,  1843,  vol.  6,  number '4,  pp.  375, 
876,  377,  378,  379,  380,  381. 

L-COINAGE  OF  THE  BRANCH  MINTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

SiMtemettt  of  the  ammtnU  coined  otmuaUy  at  the  branch  minU^firem  the  commeneemeni 

of  their  operations  nntU  December  31,  1841. 
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Periods. 

WHOLI 

C0INA6B. 

Nttmber  of  Pieces, 

Value, 

Chariotte,  North  Carolina, ..» 

do.               do.         

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

30,780 
41,640 
31.838 
31,748 

$84,165  00 
163,767  50 

do.               do.         

137.055  00 

do.               do.         

133.037  50 

T0TAI.,.T,„ 

135,996 

507.035  00 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

Dahloneffa.  GiM>rflia........r 

30,583 
33,613 
36,428 
34,659 

102,915  00 
138,880  00 
123.310  00 

do.            do 

do.            do 

do.           do 

163,885  00 

Total, 

114,383 

517.990  00 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

^ev  Orleans,  Louisiana, .......... 

403,430 
3,476,996 
3,446,900 
3,693,730 

40.243  00 

do.               do.         

363.650  00 

do.               do.          

915.600  00 

do.               do.          

640J^  00 

Total. 

10,030,056 

^  1,859,693  00 

Sum  of  totals, 

10,360.335 

$3,884,706  00 
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It  win  be  seen  by  this  table  that,  from  and  including  the  year  1829,  the  annual  amount 
of  gold  from  the  mines  in  the  United  States,  deposited  for  coinage,  rapidly  increased  till 
1834,  when  it  reached  its  maximum.  Since  then,  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of 
the  branch  mints,  and  the  stimuhis  which  they  were  expected  to  give  to  the  mining  ope- 
rations, the  amount  has  greatly  diminished.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  amount  of  gold  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
poeited  for  coinage,  since  the  establishment  of  the  branch  mints,  has*  been  deposited  at 
and  coined  by  the  principal  mint,  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  the  branch  mints  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  to  the  principal  mines. 
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BANK    STATISTICS. 

PRICE  OF  BANK  NOTES  AT  PHILADELPHIA  FOR  TWENTY jaOHT 

YEARS,  FROM  1814  TO  1841. 

The  foHowing  table  was  prepared  bj  William  M.  Gouge,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  "  Journal 
of  Baaking,**  and  author  of  **  A  Short  History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking.**  It  was 
compiled  (with  the  exception  of  the  column  for  1841)  from  various  tables,  pr^>ared  bgr 
Mr.  Gouge  or  under  his  direction,  while  in  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  well  worth 
.  the  labor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  for  to  those  who  will  make  a  proper  use  of  it, 
it  will  serre  as  a  condensed  history  of  the  currency  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
A  few  prominent  fiiets  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  perusing  this  table. 

Oa  the  dOth  of  August,  1814,  the  Philadelphia  banks  suspended  specie  payments  for 
the  fnt  time^  and  the  other  banks  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  within  a  week  or 
two  of  that  date.  The  New  Orleans  banks  had  suspended  payment  in  the  April  previ. 
ous ;  bat  the  banks  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  continued  to  pay  specie  till  about  the  Ist  of 
Jaauary,  1815 ;  and  the  only  bank  then  in  Tennessee  did  not  suspend  payment  till  July 
'  or  AogosC,  1815.  Through  the  whole  of  this,  the  first  general  suspension  of  specie  pay. 
meats,  the  banks  of  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
banks  in  Maine  that  stopped  payment  early  in  1814. 

During  the  first  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  notes  of  non^pecie-paying  banks 
were  received  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

Ob  the  Ist  of  January,  1817,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations  at 
Philadelphia.  Of  the  eflect  it  had  in  **  regulating  the  currency,**  the  reader  can  judge 
for  himself.  The  table  gives  the  prices  of  western  and  southern  bank  notes  at  PhiladeU 
phia,  in  that  and  each  subsequent  year. 

On  the  31st  of  February,  1817,  the  United  States  government  refused  any  longer  to 
receive  the  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

In  1824,  the  system  known  as  the  Suffolk  Bank  ssrstem  (a  description  of  which  was 
published  in  vol.  v.  pages  S^61,  362,  of  the  Merchants*. Magazine)  was  adopted  in  New 
Eogland.  The  reader,  on  scanning  the  table,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ttni. 
ftrmUy  oi  value  whioh  the  notes  of  the  many  hundred  banks  of  the  eastern  states  have 
■nee  maintained,  and  this  whether  the  banks  have  sustained  or  suspended  specie  pasrments. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1837,  the  New  York  and  Natchez  banks  suspended  specie  pay. 
meots ;  and  as  fast  as  the  news  spread  from  these  two  cities,  east,  west,  north,  and  southt 
the  other  banks  suspended  also.  In  this,  the  second  general  suspension  of  specie  pay. 
meats,  the  banks  of  New  £higland  were  included. 

In  one  year  afrerwards,  or  in  May,  1838,  the  New  York  banks  resumed  specie  pay. 
ments,  and  their  conduct  was  immediately  followed  by  the  banks  of  New  England. 
These  banks  have  since  (with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  Rhode  Island)  steadily 
maintained  specie  payments. 

In  August,  1838,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  professed  to  resume  specie  payments ;  and 
by  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  there  was  at  least  a  nominal  resumption  of  specie  pa]mMnts 
ihronghoot  the  Union. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  or  on  the  9th  of  October,  1839,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
sospended  specie  payments  for  tfie  third  time,  and  their  example  was  quickly  imitated 
by  all  the  banks  to  the  south  and  west,  and  also  by  the  banks  of  West  Jersey  and  Rhode 
Uand.  The  Bank  of  Missouri  did  not,  indeed,  suspend  payment  on  its  own  notes ;  but 
as'  it  traded  on  the  notes  of  other  western  banks,  it  became  an  issuer  of  inconvertible 
paper.  The  banks  of  Rhode  Island  soon  resumed  specie  payments.  The  banks  of 
South  Carolina  resumed  specie  payments  in  June  or  July,  1840.    All  the  pther  banks  to 
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the  squth  and  west  of  New  Yoik  (with  the  exception  of  the  East  Jersey  banks,  and  a  few 
others  scattered  in  different  places)  continued  to  refuse  payment  of  specie  on  demand. 

January  15th,  1841,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  resumed  specie  payments,  and  sustained 
them  for  about  twenty  days,  or  untU  the  4th  of  February.  They  then«  for  the  fouftk 
time,  suspended  specie  pajrments ;  and  did  not  resume  them  again  till  the  18th  and  19th 
of  March,  1849. 
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A  TMe  thawing  the  kigkt§t  ttiid  kweH  prieM  ef  hank  nU99  ol  PhUmidplaa^  <•  •nek 
fear^fnm  October  31«l,  1814,  to  December  3ist,  1841. — Continued. 
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the  squth  and  west  of  New  YoiIl  (with  the  exception  of  the  East  Jersey  banks,  and  a  few 
othen  scattered  in  difierent  places)  continued  to  refuse  payment  of  specie  on  demand. 

January  15th,  1841,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  resumed  specie  payments,  and  sustained 
them  for  about  twenty  days,  or  until  the  4th  of  February.  They  then«  for  the  fnaik 
time,  suspended  specie  pajrments ;  and  did  not  resume  them  again  till  the  18th  and  19th 
of  March,  1849. 
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A  TMt  9k&winf  the  Mghtit  and  low€9t  fi-ieet  0/  hank  n^Ut  at  Fhiladelpkia,  in  each 
ytar^fnm  October  31«t,  1814,  to  Dteember  31f<,  1841. — Continued. 
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Commercial  RegwUtianM,  95 

BANK  OF  FRANCE. 
The  ^  M<iiilteiir*  pabHflheB  the  aecount  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Fnmoe  during 
Hm  fint  three  months  of  1842.  On  the  25th  of  March  there  were  211,909,148f.  in  spe- 
de  deposited  in  its  Tsults.  The  commercial  bills  discounted  amounted  to  152,559f492f. ; 
fbe  advances  on  ingots  and  money,  to  3,02d,600f. ;  the  advances  on  public  securities,  to 
10,6@,071£ ;  the  current  accounts,  debtors,  to  16,146,188f. ;  the  capital  of  the  branch 
Unks,  to  20,000,000f. ;  ihe  reserve,  to  10,000,000f. ;  the  lodgements  in  public  securi- 
tie6,  to  50,187,018f. ;  the  hotel  and  furniture  of  the  bank,  to  4,000,000f. ;  and  various 
debts  and  other  objects,  to  362,620f ;  making  the  assets  of  the  bank  amount  in  aO  to 
478,550,140f.  The  bank  notes  in  circuktion  at  the  same  period,  exclusive  of  those  is. 
sued  by  the  branch  banks,  represented  a  sum  of  228,1 80,500f. ;  and  the  bills  to  order,  to 
1,109,969(1  The  discounts,  advances,  and  loans  on  commercial  bills  during  the  three 
months,  amoonted  to  229,120,000f. ;  on  ingots  and  money,  to  7,335,600£ ;  on  public  se. 
curiiies,  to  10,006,900f:;  on  mint  bonds,  to  863,700f. ;  in  all,  to  247,326,600f. 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AND  PASSAGE  ON  LAKE  ERIE,  FOR  1842. 
The  Ba£Uo  Commercial  Advertiser  publishes  the  following  table  of  freights  and  pas- 
nge  on  Lake  Erie,  dLC.,  as  estabtiriied  for  the  season  of  1842 : — 

ON  LAKl  BfttB,  TO  NOT.  IsT. 

KFFALOTO  CMn.      Steemgt.       J3brse.  Wagon. 

Dunkirk, 92  00         $1  50         $2  00         92  50  a  $3  50 

Erie, 2  50  2  00  2  50 

Sz^i,i ^^     ««^      ^^ 

Fairport, 4  00  2  50  4  00 

Qevetand, 4  50  2  50  4  50 

Charieston,  ) 

Huron,         > - 5  50  3  00  5  50 

Sandusky,    ) 
Toledo,  Slc.  ) 

Monroe,         > 6  50  3  00  6  50 

Detroit,  > 

CUTBLAND  TO 

f*^-- " J     2  00  1  00  2  00 

Sandnsky, > 

Toledo,  &C... i 

Monroe, « [     3  00  2  00  8  00 

Detroit,. >  

PBICB  OF  FB1I9HT  I7NTIL  NOV.   IsT. 

JBeavp.  Light, 

WJWTAJM  TO                                                               100  lb8.  100  /6e.  Barrel      Bulk, 

SOver  Creek,  Dunkirit,  Barcelona,  Eric,  Con-  {     gn  c  40  c         —           50  c 
neaut,  Ashtabula,  Grand  River,  Cleveland,  \ 

Charleston,  Huron,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  &c.,  J     35  45           50 

Monroe,  Detroit, .J 

Down  freight  from  ports  upon  Lake  Erie  to  Bufialo,  veill  pay  as  foUows : — 


ii 
«« 

•t 

it 

t4 


M 


Tobacco, 100  lbs.  15  cents. 

Ashes, "  10    " 

Wool  and  Peltries, "  25    ♦* 

Bacon, Jihds.  91  50 


Flour, barrel  20  cents. 

Wheat, barrel  18    »* 

Provisioiis,- 100  lbs,  10    " 

Seeds, 100  lbs.  15    " 

PASSAftB  TO  THE  UPFtK  L4IIS,    UNTIL  OCTOBER  IST. 

BCFFAIX)  TO  Cabin,       Steerage.      Horee,  Wagon, 

Mackinac, 916  00         $8  00       ^15  00         (5  00  a  7  00 

Bftlwaokie, 

^^^        1 18  00         10  00         15  00  5  00 1 7  00 

Soathport, 

ro. 


^ 


Commercial  Regulations, 


CLEVELAND  TO 

Mackinac, 

Chicago,  dec... 

DETROIT  TO 

Mackinac, 

Chicago,  &C.... 


Cabin, 

14  00 

15  00 

10  00 
12  00 


Steerage. 
7  50 
800 

6  00 

7  00 


Hbr$e, 
12  50 
14  00 

10  00 
12  00 


FlUCB  OF  FBEIOBT  UlfTIL  8EFT.   IST. 

Heavy.     LighU 
100  Ibi.    l0Slb$. 
75  c. 


OU  C.  70  C.  1  — 

60  87i    J        — 


BUFFALO  TO 

Mackinac, 50  c. 

Mitwaukie,  Racine,  Soutbport,  and  Chicago,    50 
Hoosehold  Fumitore, 

CLETELAND  TO 

Mackinac, 50 

Chicago,  &.C 50 

DETROIT  TO 

Mackinac, «. 37} 

Chicago,  &c 50 

Down  freight  firom  the  upper  lakes  will  be  charged  as  follows  :— 


rrflgWI. 

3  00a5  00 

4  00a6  Oe 

2  50  a  4  50 

3  00a5  00 


Barrel.    Bulk. 
$1  50 


75 

87} 

62}) 
75    \ 


Flour, barrel 

ProvisionB, barrel 

Wheat, bushel 


40  cents. 
62}  " 
15  a  22 


Ashes, 100  Ibe. 

Hides, each 

Lead,.. ton 


1  25 


30  cents. 
15    •• 
S3  75 


The  charges  upon  wheat  are  subject  to  variations.  In  the  early  part  of  last  season, 
wheat  in  sacks  was  brought  from  die  upper  lakes  to  Buffalo  for  12}  cents  per  bushel ; 
but  in  the  autumn,  when  the  demand  was  good  and  when  a  full  supply  was  in  store  at 
the  west,  double  that  price  was  paid. 


PRESENT  RATES  OF  PILOTAGE  FOR  TYBEE  BAR  AND  RIVER 

SAVANNAH. 

A»  Reviud  by  a  lam  of  the  l^ate  of  Georgia^  passed  December^  1836,  adding  twenty 

per  cent  to  the  former  rates. 


DRAFT  OF 
WATER. 

BAR  PILOTAGE,  AND  TO 

COCKSFUR,  OR  SAFE 

ANCHORAGE. 

FROM 
COCKSrUR  TO  SAYAirif  AH. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT. 

Feet, 

U.  S.  Vess. 

For.  Vess. 

U.  S.  Vess. 

For.  Vess. 

U.  S,  Vess. 

For.  Vess. 

6 

7 

96  72  c. 
7  50 

(10  08  c. 
11  25 

$4  08  c. 
4  50 

f6  12  c. 
6  75 

«10  80  c. 
12  00 

f  16  20  c. 
18  00 

8 

8  22 

12  33 

4  98 

7  47 

13  20 

19  80 

9 

10  14 

15  21 

6  13 

9  20 

16  27 

24  40 

10 

11  40 

17  10 

6  90 

10  35 

18  30 

27  45 

•  11 

13  32 

19  98 

7  98 

11  97 

21  30 

31  95 

12 

16  08 

24  12 

9  72 

14  58 

25  80 

38  70 

12} 

17  76 

26  64 

10  74 

16  11 

28  50 

42  75 

.  13 

19  56 

29  34 

11  79 

17  68 

31  35 

47  02 

13} 

21  42 

32  13 

12  93 

19  39 

34  35 

51  52 

14 

22  14 

33  21 

13  26 

19  89 

35  40 

53  10 

14} 

23  46 

35  19 

14  07 

21  11 

37  53 

56  30 

15 

25  56 

38  34 

15  39 

23  08 

40  95 

61  49 

15} 

27  00 

40  50 

16  23 

24  35 

43  23 

64  85 

16 

28  50 

42  75 

17  10 

25  65 

45  60 

68  40 

16} 

30  00 

45  00 

18  03 

27  05 

48  03 

72  05 

17 

32  34 

48  51 

19  41 

29  11 

51  75 

77  6a 

17} 

33  90 

50  85 

20  40 

30  60 

54  30 

81  45 

18 

35  58 

53  37 

21  42 

32  13 

57  00 

85  50 

18} 

37  32 

55  98 

22  41 

33  62 

59  73 

69  60 

19 

39  84 

59  46 

23  91 

35  86 

63  75 

95  63 

19} 

41  64 

62  76 

24  99 

37  49 

66  63 

99  95 

RUSSIAN  TARIFF  FOR  1849l 

ZMfosT  Dums.  foil.  C^ 

bles.  peekt 

Cottoo  Ytrn, ^ per  pood  6  50 

Dyed  aod  Mixed,  White  and  Colored, pood  8  00 

Turkey  Red, pood  15  20 

Fibrica,  Pure  and  Mixed,  Non.trantparent,  each  as  Fercab,  Fnsdana, 
Velvereta,  and  other  clotha.  White,  Plain,  or  with  Designs,  or 
Striped,  as  well  as  the  coounon  tissue  of  Turkish  dtigia  called 

Hassa, pood  0  83 

Haodkerchiefii  in  piece  of  the  same, puod  1  85 

Tinaes  dyed  of  one  single  color,  and  embroidered  in  designs  in 

White,  not  separately  classed, pood  1  85 

Handkerchiefs,  the  same, pood  3  50 

And  so  on  to  Shawls  and  Handkerchiefs  of  pure  Cotton,  or  mixed  with 
linen  and  Hemp,  with  Colored  Designs,  d&c^  in  imitation  of  those' 

of  Turkey  and  Cashmere, pood  9  45 

LineDs — Tablecloths,  Napkins,  Towels,  d&c.,  pure  or  mixed  with  Cou 

ton  or  Wool, pood  3  30 

SUk  Goodsy  pure  or  mixed,  of  one  color  and  changeable,  plain  and 
with  woven  designs,  of  same  color  and  shade,  such  as  Satins,  Taf. 
fetas,  Levantines,  Seiges,  as  well  as  Velvets  of  Silk,  pure  and 

mixed,  of  one  color, pood  5  00 

With  designs  woven  and  stamped, pood  7  60 

With  gold  or  silver,  fine  or  false, pood  10  30 

Handkerchiefs  as  foregoing,  from  7  50  to » 13  50 

Silk,  Transparent,  from  15  roubles  per  pound  to 35  00 

Woollens — Yam  White  and  Dyed, pood  17  35 

Cloths — Kerseymeres,  Ladies'  Cloths,  Ratteens,  Black,  Blue  Black, 
Green  deeper  than  Gason,  of  one  color,  or  mixed  with  White, 

as  well  as  white  and  blue  whites,. pood  3  50 

Cloths  as  before,  of  every  color  not  named,  and  of  various  colors, 

mixed, pood  1  80 

Flamiels,  Velvets,  Plush,  See pood  1  30 

Handkerchiefs  and  Shawls  in  imitation  Cashmere, pood  10  50 

Carpets, pood  0  65 

Carpets — Embroidered  or  made  up  with  fringes,  &c ^ pood  1  36 

Linens — ^Batiste,  Toile  de  Cambrai,  White,  Plain, pood  5  06/- 

Handkerchief  the  same,  and  with  small  white  or  colored  borders,  not 

above  an  inch  broad, pood  5  06 

Having  more  than  an  inch  flower, pood  6  90 

Fabrics  of  Linen  or  Hemp,  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton,  (excepting  as 

rated,) 1  85 

Pocket  handkerchief  as  before  with  borders  or  without, pood  3  10 

Pieces  Dyed  one  color.  Figured,  Striped,  or  Embroidered,  not  separ- 

aiely  specified, pood  6  90 

Handkerchiefs,  ditto, , pood  9  SO 

Haodkercbiefs  and  Cloths,  Printed, prohibited. 

Pottery,  varnished  pieces,  pots  and  objects  of  all  sortB,  white,  var. 
nished,  and  not  varoished,  except  objects  not  specially  denomi. 

nated, pood  4  65 

linen  or  Hempen  Yam,  combed  or  not, pood  4  80 

•*                4«            44                44          D^ed, pood  7  30 

Stgar,  Raw, pood  3  80 

Refined, prohibited. 

Molasses,. pood  3  00 

Cofiee, « pood  6  15 

Cndery,  Razore,  Knives,  &c pound  1  30 

With  ivory  and  pesji,  ^ pound  5  80 

Tine  Catlery,.. prohibited. 

Tin,  in  ^eets, per  berkovitx  45  00 

Coal, fipM, 
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BXFOET  DITTIES. 

Internal  Nmng^ 
Hon  Duty. 

Soublef,  Copecks,  BoubUs,  Copecks, 

Hemp, .per  berkovitz        1  00  0  10 

Flax,  by  sea, berkovitz        1  50  0  1$ 

Flax,  by  land, berkoviti        1  00  0  10 

Tallow, berkovitz        3  00  0  20 

Wheat, A tchetwert        0  06  0  00| 

Potash,  Pearlash,  &c berkovitz        C  50  0  05 

Flaxseed,  by  sea, tchetwert        0  25  0  02^ 

Flaxseed,  by  land, tchetwert        0  12  0  Ol| 

Hempeeed,  by  sea, tchetwert        0  15  0  01^ 

Hempseed,  by  land, tchetwert        0  13  0  Ol| 

Such  is  die  Russian  tariff  for  1842. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  AND  TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statistical  view  of  the  tonnage  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
derived  from  a  speech  of  the  Hon.  Iievi  Woodbury,  the  late*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  data  is  taken  from  official  documents. 

The  tonnsge  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  was,  in  1820, 1,280,165  tons ;  in 
1630, 1,181,776 ;  in  1840, 2,180,764 ;  during  the  first  ten  years  failing  off  nearly  100,000 
tons,  while  during  the  second,  it  increased  nearly  1,000,000  tons.  The  tonnage  of  the  state 
of  Maine  was,  in  1820, 140,373  tons;  in  1830, 182,485 ;  while  in  1840  it  had  increased 
to  308,056.  Of  Massachusetts,  in  1820,  315,000 ;  in  1830,  350,000 ;  and  in  1840, 
639,000.  The  registered  tonnage,  or  that  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  in  1820,  was  619,000 
tons;  in  1830  it  had  decreased  to  576,000;  while  in  1840  it  was  899,000  tons.  The 
enrolled  tonnage,  or  that  engaged  in  our  domestic  trade,  was,  in  1820,  661,000  tons;  in 
1630,  615,301,  having  fallen  off,  notwithstanding  the  high  tariff;  while  in  1840  it  had 
risen  to  1,262,000  tons.  The  new  tonnage  built  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1830, 
was  47,000  tons;  in  1830,  58,000  tons ;  while  in  1840,  it  was  118,000  tons.  In  the 
state  of  Maine  there  was  built  in  1830,  3,364  tons ;  while  in  1840  there  was  built 
38,936  tons. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  this  and  foreign 
countries.  In  1820  the  American  tonnage  so  employed  amounted  to  804,000  tons ;  in 
1830, 971,000 ;  and  in  1840, 1,647,090.  The  foreign  tonnage  so  employed  in  1820  was 
100,000  tons;  m  1830, 133,000;  and  in  1840,  712,000  tons;  showing  that  in  a  com. 
merce  to  which  foreign  nations  may  lay  claim  to  an  equal  share,  our  tonnage  is  more  than 
double  theirs.  The  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  four  great 
southern  ports,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orieans,  was,  in  1820, 140,000 
tons;  in  1830,  231,000  tons;  and  in  1840,  494,000  tons.  The  foreign  tonnage  in  the 
same  trade  in  1820  was  55,000  tons ;  in  1830, 70,000 ;  and  in  1840, 195,000  tons.  The 
American  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  England  and 
her  dependencies  was,  in  1820,  315,000  tons;  in  1830,  343,000;  and  in  1840,  868,000 
tons.  The  nominal  amount  of  the  English  tonnage  in  the  same  trade  was  greatly 
swelled  by  steamboats  on  the  lakes  engaged  in  carrying  passengers  on  the  lakes,  which 
stop  at  the  different  ports,  their  tonnage  being  counted  at  every  port  where  they  stop. 
He  called  attention  to  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  a  port  called  St.  Vincent,  in  the 
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Mftte  of  Vanoiit,  Tanked  m  die  fourth  m  the  Unkm  in  the  amovnt  of  tonnme  entered 
aid  deered  dmisg  the  yetr  1840,  beiog  exceeded  only  by  New  Yoik,  Boeton,  and  New 
Oiieans.  Upon  inqoiry  of  the  collector,  he  had  ascertained  this  was  occasioned  by 
Meamboats  which  make  thirty  or  forty  tripe  each  year,  and  schooners  making  fifteen  and 
twenty,  the  tonnage  being  counted  each  time.  The  American  tonnage  in  the  trade  to 
England  alone  was,  in  1820, 128,000 ;  1830, 192,000 ;  and  in  1840, 358,000  tons.  The 
foreign  tonnage  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  was,  in  1820,  19,000 ;  in  1830, 
58,000 ;  and  in  1840,  129,000  ions.  The  American  tonnage  in  the  trade  between  us  and 
the  British  West  Indies  was,  in  1820,  22,000  tons ;  in  1830,  25,000 ;  and  in  1840  it  had 
increased  to  78,000  tons.  The  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in  the  same  trade  in  1840  was 
13,000  tons.  The  American  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  between  us  and  the  Hanse 
Town  was,  in  1820,  17,000  tons;  in  1830,  14,000;  and  in  1840, 17,000;  while  the 
foreign  tonnage  was,  in  1820, 4,000  tons ;  in  1830, 10,000 ;  and  in  1840, 42,000.  This 
showed  a  balance  against  us,  for  which  he  considered  there  was  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent  in  the  markets  opened  to  our  goods  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany. 

Having  disposed  of  the  tonnage,  he  would  turn  to  the  value  of  our  commerce  at  the 
diftrent  periods.  In  1820  our  exports  amounted  to  $69,000,000 ;  in  1830,  l|73,000,000 ; 
and  in  1840,  f  132,000,000.  Of  these  there  were  of  domesUc  origin,  in  1820, 
$51,000,000;  in  1830,  $59,462,629;  and  in  1840,  $113,762,617.  Our  imports 
amounted  in  1820  to  74,000,000;  in  1830,  to  $76,000,000;  and  in  1840  to 
$107,000,000. 

Our  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  in  1820  to  $28,000,000 ;  in  1830 
to  $31,000,000 ;  and  in  1840  to  $70,000,000.  Our  exports  to  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America  amounted  in  1820  to  2,000,000;  in  1830  to  $3,000,000;  and  in  1840 
it  bad  awelied  to  $5,889,015 ;  of  this  a  large  proportion  are  breadstufis,  which  go  to 
feed  the  troops  in  Canada,  and  to  be  transhipped  to  England,  where  it  gets  in  free  of 
duty,  and  this  of  coarse  increases  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  in  her  trade  with  these 
prevmces.  The  value  of  breadstuflb  exported  in  1820  was  $5,000,000;  in  1830, 
$6,000,000;  in  1840,  $12,993,545,  of  which  $9,353,402  was  to  England  and  her  de. 
pendencies.  Our  exports  to  the  Hanse  Towns  in  1820  amounted  to  $1,500,000 ;  in 
1830,  $1,500,000 ;  and  in  1840  to  $3,367,963 ;  and  this  gain  in  our  exports  he  considered 
a  full  equivalent  for  our  loss  in  tonnage.  The  whole  amount  of  our  exports  and  imports 
m  American  vessels  in  1820  was  $137,000,000 ;  in  1830,  it  had  fallen  to  $129,000,000  ; 
and  in  1840  it  roee  to  $198,000,000.  The  amount  in  foreign  vessels  in  1820  was 
$17,000,000;  in  1830,  $14,000,000;  and  in  1840,  $40,000,000.  Thus  demonstrauog 
that  five  dmes  as  much  of  our  commerce  was  carried  on  by  American  vessels  as  those 
of  all  other  countries.  Of  our  exports  to  EIngland,  American  vessels  carried  in  1820  to 
the  valoe  of  $41,000,000;  in  1830,  $48,000,000;  in  1840,  $88,000,000:  and  English 
vessels  in  1820,  $10,000,000 ;  in  1830,  $9,000,000 ;  and  in  1840,  $21,000,000,  or  less 
than  one  fourth  as  much  as  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Woodbury  next  proceeded  to  show  the  great  augmentation  of  our  commerce  with 
dMse  nations  psrticularly  whose  products  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  of  which  Franoe 
will  fiinush  a  fair  sample,  the  imports  from  which  to  this  country  in  1820  amounted  to 
$6,000,000 ;  in  1830  to  $8,000,000 ;  and  in  1840  to  $17,000,000.  Our  exports  to  that 
eoontry  amounted  in  1820  to  $9,000,000;  in  1830  to  $11,000,000;  and  in  1840  to 
$19,000,000.  Of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  four  great  southern  ports,  Charleston,  So. 
vannah.  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  American  bottoms  conveyed  in  1821,  to  the  valoe  of 
$12,500,000;  in  1830,  $31,000,000;  and  in  iSiO  $50,000,000.  While  foreign 
sek  liad  in  1820  $7,000,000 ;  in  1839,  $6,000,000 ;  and  in  1840  $13,000,000. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

THE  EXCHANGE  AT  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

The  Manchester  Exchange  may  be  regarded  as  the  parliament-honse  of  the  cotton 
lords ;  it  is  their  legislative  assembly ;  the  aflairs  of  the  executive  are  intrusted  to  a 
■mailer  body,  which  meets  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  located  in  a  different  part  of 
the  town.  This  parliament  assembles  every  Tuesday,  and  the  attendance  is  greatest 
about  one  o'clock,  being  the  hour  of  *^  high  change.^  There  h,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
world  in  which  so  much  is  done  and  so  little  said  in  the  same  space  of  time.  A  stranger 
sees  nothing  at  first  but  a  collection  of  gentlemen,  with  thoughtful,  intelligent  faces,  who 
converse  with  each  other  in  laconic  whispers,  supply  the  defects  of  words  by  nods  and 
■igns,  move  noiselessly  fi^m  one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  guided  as  if  by  some  hid- 
den  instinct  to  the  precise  person  in  the  crowd  with  whom  they  have  business  to  trans- 
act.  A  phrenologist  will  nowhere  meet  such  a  collection  of  decidedly  clever  heads. 
The  physiognomist  who  declared  that  he  could  find  traces  of  stupidity  in  the  fiices  of 
the  wisest  philosophers,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  find  any  indication  of  its  presence  in  the 
countenances  assembled  on  the  exchange  at  Manchester.  Genius  appears  to  be  not  lesi 
rare  than  iblly ;  the  characteristic  features  of  the  meeting,  collectively  and  individually, 
are  those  of  talent  in  high  working  order.  Whether  trade  be  brisk  or  dull,  **  high 
change**  is  equdly  crowded ;  and  the  difiference  of  its  aspect  at  the  two  periods  is  sufli. 
eiently  striking.  In  stirring  times,  every  man  on  change  seems  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
eoramunity  of  dancing  dervishes,  being  utterly  incapable  of  remaining  lor  a  single  Meond 
in  one  place.  It  is  the  principle  of  a  Manchester  man,  that  **  nought  is  done  arliile 
augfat  remains  to  do  ;**  let  him  but  have  the  opportunity,  and  he  will  tmdertake  to  sapply 
all  the  markets  between  China  and  Peru,  and  will  be  exceedingly  vexed  if  he  has  kMt 
an  opportunity  of  selling  some  yam  at  Japan  on  his  way.  When  trade  is  dull,  the  mer- 
chants  and  factora  stand  motionless  as  statues,  or  move  about  as  slowly  as  if  they  foU 
lowed  a  fiineral ;  the  look  of  eagerness  is  exchanged  for  that  of  dogged  obstioacy ;  it 
aeeras  to  say — ^  My  mind  is  made  up  to  lose  to  much,  but  I  am  resolved  to  lose  no 
more."  An  increase  of  sternness  and  inflexibility  accompanies  the  decline  of  the  Man. 
ehester  trade,  and  foreigners  declare  that  the  worst  time  to  expect  a  bargain  is  a  seaeoa 
of  distress.  ^  High  change**  lasts  litde  more  than  an  hour ;  after  the  clock  has  atruck 
two,  the  meeting  gradually  melts  away,  and  before  three  the  building  is  as  silent  and 
deserted  as  one  of  the  catacombs  of  Eg3rpt. — England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 


ENDORSING  NOTES. 
What  (asks  the  Boston  Transcript)  can  be  more  vexatious  than  to  become  involved 
by  endorsements  ?  You  meet  with  a  friend  who  wishee  to  get  a  discount  at  a  bank. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  an  endorser.  He  asks  you  to  put  your  name  on  the  back  of  his 
note,  merely  as  a  matter  of  form.  Out  of  kindness  or  good  nature  you  do  it,  though  yo« 
reap  not  the  least  benefit  by  so  doing.  By  and  by,  the  note  becomes  due.  It  is  not 
paid,  and  you  are  forthwith  notified  that  you,  being  the  endorser,  must  hand  over  the 
needfiil.  There  is  no  remedy.  Your  name  is  down  in  black  and  white,  and  you  can- 
not erase  it.  Can  any  thing  be  more  provoking  7  Here  you  have  done  a  goodjiatured 
act  of  disinterested  benevolence,  and  your  pocket  must  sufier  for  it.  A  debt  accrued 
by  another  must  be  paid  by  yourself,^nd  all  the  satisfaction  you  receive  is  that  yon 
mast  **  pocket  the  loss**  with  the  best  grace  you  can.  Yet,  you  can  learn  a  lesson  of 
wisdom  from  sach  an  event,  which  is,  nevkr  to  do  so  any  more.  Such  are  the  bono. 
fits  of  endoning,  and  sach  will  they  be  till  the  whole  system  is  abolished. 


tbnmMe  MueMmia.  IM 

A  MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEM. 

TV  the  Editor  of  tie  MerekanU^  Mogaxiw : 

I  ha^e  seen  with  much  gratification  that  your  pages  are  open  to  the  dieeuanon  of  nok 
mathematical  problems  as  need  frequent  solution  in  commercial  transactions ;  and  I 
^bc  not  that  proficients  in  the  several  departments  of  business  and  clerkdom,  bf  tba 
publication  of  their  processes,  the  simplification  of  rules,  and  elucidation  of  principles, 
mtj  do  much  to  diminish  the  labor  of  computation  and  ensure  accuracy  of  results,  and 
eoofer  Tast  benefit  upon  the  mercantile  community.  I  regard  aQ  these  simple  and 
rapid  methods  to  be  as  entitled  to  consideration  and  application  as  any  labor-saving  prou 
ccaaes  or  mackineo,  and  consider  the  inventors  of  them  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  those 
whose  tasks  they  would  relieve. 

I  would  ask  permission  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  to  propose  to  your  mathsu 
matical  contributors  for  the  readiest  solution  the  following  problem. 

A  consignee,  having  received  from  various  consigners  several  parcels  of  the  mme 
cofomodity,  of  different  qualities,  and  known  or  appreciable  difference  in  market  valnsit 
and  having  sold  the  whole  at  an  average  price,  wishes  to  apportion  this  price  to  tht 
several  owners,  so  that  each  may  receive  his  equitable  share.  Required  the  siraplaM 
and  readiest  solution.  For  instance- 
He  receives  the  1st  lot  from  A,  of  830  pounds,  gallons,  yards,  or  other  quantitisi. 


3d 

M 

B,of  160 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3d 

U 

C,  of  1,510 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4th 

«» 

D,  of  300 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

5th 

4« 

E,of  940 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6th 

»4 

F,of   720 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7th 

•• 

G,of  570 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Total,  5,030       do.       do.       do.  do. 

Now  the  first  lot  is  worth  one  cent  per  lb.  more  than  the  3d ;  the  3d  is  worth  |  eenC 
more  than  the  3d ;  the  3d  4  cent  more  than  the  4th ;  the  4th  4  cent  more  than  the  5th; 
the  5ih  )  cent  more  than  the  6tb ;  and  the  6th  ^  cent  more  than  the  7th.  He  sells  tfat 
whole  at  an  average  price  of  14)  cents.  How  shall  this  price  be  apportioned  among  tha 
owners  7  Questions  of  this  nature,  in  some  mercantile  establishments,  are  of  quite 
frequent  occurrence,  and  a  simple  and  easy  solution  ia  much  desired.  I  propose  this 
problem  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  contributors  may  be  able  to  solve  it  by  a  proosM 
shorter  than  the  usual  one,  which  is  extremely  tedious  and  unsatisfactory. 

Truly  yours,  t.  d.  w. 


COST  OF  MONOPOLIES. 
Three  pamphlets  have  recently  been  published  in  England,  against  monopolies.  The 
aodior  of  the  first,  which  is  entitled  '*  The  Many  Sacrificed  to  the  Few,**  estimates  that 
the  monopoly  of  grain,  of  all  kinds,  costs  the  country  £21,860,938  a  year ;  of  meat, 
JC10,583,333 ;  of  butter  and  cheese,  JC4,246,666 ;  of  timber,  17,000,000 ;  and  of  tallow, 
£500,000.  Total,  £44,790,937  a  year !  The  author  of  the  second  of  these  pamphlets, 
which  ia  entided  "  The  Advantages  of  Monopoly,  proved  by  the  effects  of  the  Sugar 
Monopoly,**  shows  that  the  nation  paid  £9,060,794  (exclusive  of  duty)  for  its  sugar  in 
1840 ;  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  Brazil  sugar  would  only  have  cost  £3,953,945, 
leaving  the  enormous  sum  of  £5,307,049  as  the  cost  of  the  sugar  monopoly  to  the  nation 
in  that  one  year !  The  author  of  the  third,  entitled  **  The  Preference  Interests,  or  the 
Miscalled  Protective  Duties  shown  to  be  Public  Oppression,**  shows  that  the  taxes  paad 
exclusively  by  the  landed  interest  amount  to  £1,531,915  out  of  £53,326,959— or  equal 
to  one  pound  for  every  thirty.three  of  the  whole  taxation ;  while  the  landed  interests  of 
France,  Flanders,  all  Germany,  and  all  Italy,  pay  at  least  one  half  of  the  taxation  of  their 
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iMpectlye  countries  in  a  direct  ttx  upon  hud !  This  avtbor  aftaattcs  the  mODOpolj  of 
grain  to  coat  the  nation  jC6,000,000  a  year;  that  of  butcher's  meat«  £18,000,000;  and 
that  of  sugar  J64,000,000  a  year ;  besides  those  of  timber,  coffee,  and  other  articlea. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  WHISKEY  TRAI^. 

A  most  remarkable  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  demand  for  this  article  Airing  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  demand  was  much  reduced  a  year  ago ;  but  now  it  is  not 
half  what  it  was  then.  The  distillers,  four  or  five  years  since,  were  running  their  works 
lUght  and  day,  pressed  with  the  demand  for  whiskey,  and  consuming  rye  and  com  in 
inmiense  quantities ;  at  one  time  four  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  daily.  Now  the 
consumption  is  less  than  two  thousand  bushels  daily,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing*  There 
IB  on  hand  here  a  stock  of  twelve  thousand  barrels  of  whiskey,  and  such  is  the  decieased 
demand,  that  there  is  no  diminution  of  stock,  notwithstanding  the  great  diminution  of 
•npply.  The  distillers  appear  to  be  as  much  pleased  with  the  change  as  their  fellow^itisens 
generally.  They  are  now  reducing  their  work  as  fast  as  possible,  so  that  for  the  next 
crop  of  coarse  grain  we  presume  the  demand  in  this  market  fit>m  the  disiiUeis  wifi  not 
exceed  one  fourth  of  what  it  was  at  the  highest  point.  The  falling  off  cannot  be  leas 
than  a  million  of  bushels  for  the  year.  This  change  cannot  but  have  some  effect  on  the 
market.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  for  years  back  have  been  guaxling 
whiskey  and  leaving  their  families  half  starved,  will  now  eat  bread  and  meat,  and  keep 
their  &milies  well  fed.  In  a  multitude  of  families  this  happy  change  has  already  taken 
place.  The  nation  will  not  be  made  poor  by  the  revolution,  but  rich ;  business  will  not 
be  stagnated,  but  stimulated  by  it.  No  man  is  vicious  and  wasteful  without  causing 
some  mischief  to  society,  and  no  man  is  industrious  and  virtuous  without  adding  some- 
thing  to  the  common  aggregate  of  general  wealth  and  happiness.  Society  does  not  truly 
thrive  upon  the  vices  and  dissipations  of  its  members,  but  upon  their  morality  and  general 
good  habits.  Vice  will  be  made  a  mother  of  trade,  as  every  thing  else  is ;  but  thoee  who 
make  money  by  it  are  likely  to  contract  its  pollution,  and  so  sink  with  those  whom  they 
pamper  or  rob.  Virtue  makes  the  man  who  practices  it  vigorous  and  comfortable,  and 
generally  gives  him  some  property.  As  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  aggregate  of  its 
individual  wealth,  so  the  business  of  a  whole  people  is  measured  by  the  aggregate  of  its 
•industry.  The  loss  of  the  whiskey  business,  therefore,  will  be  a  gain  to  the  general 
huainesa  and  weakh  of  the  counuy. — Journal  of  Comnuree, 

FRAUD  IN  PACKING  FLOUR. 

A  communication  has  been  published  in  the  Uiica  Democrat  chaiging  the  milleza  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York  with  fraud  in  packing  flour.  It  was  stated  that 
5M),000  barrels  of  flour  were  sold  annually  in  Utica,  the  most  of  which  fell  short  from 
two  to  twenty.two  pounds  per  barrel.  The  Rochester  Daily  Democrat  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing  statements  from  the  different  flour  dealers  of  Utica,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  charges  of  fraud  are  totally  unsupported  by  facts. 

Dows,  Guiteeu  &  Kissam  state  that  they  have  weighed  one  barrel  from  each  lot  in 

their  store,  and  give  the  following  as  the  result  of  the  test  :— 

Gross,  Tare.  Nett  Ihs.  Flom. 

Railroad  Mills, ., 222  23  199 

Grand  Rapid  Mills, 211  17  194 

H.  B.  Williams' Mills,... 215  18  197 

J.  &  A.  Cox's  Mills, 216  17  199 

Williams  &  Hitchcock, 214  18  196 

J.  H.  Bennett, 214  19  195 

J.  Bell  &  Co 213  17  196 

J.  Laihrope, 216  18  196 

JuUet  Mills,... „ 220  17  203 
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W.  P.  Swift  &  Co.  weighed  on*  bairal  from  oaoh  lot  in  stoto,  with  the  foOowtiv 

nialt>— 

Cfr99$.  Tmre,  lUtt  Iht.  Flmar, 

LttBcmch,-. ai4  18  196 

H.Earl, 211  15  196 

H.  canton, 212  17  195 

J.  Howell, 218  19  199 

G.  M.  &  W.  Richardson, 217  20  197 

L.  A.  Spalding, 216  19  197 

T.KempahaU, 213  17  196 

J.OniTet,^ „ 214  18  196 

R-Fiiber, 215  18  197 

Owiwav - 214  18  196 

Backr,  Famell  4t  Co.  wtighed  a  ainglo  barrel  fron  eaeh  lot  in  sloio,  with  the  foUow* 
lowing  roult }-» 

Oro$$.  Tart.  Nttt  Iha.  Flmar, 

Medina  Mills, 215  19  196 

Fiihugh,  Oswego, 219  22  197 

Howell  dt  Germain 214  17  197 

Clinton  MUis,  K.  &,  B 215  20  195 

L.  Wright,  Ojwcgo, 216  20  196 

C.  J.  Hill.  Rochester, 214  17  197 

Kempshall,  Rochester, 216^  20  1964 

Dtoieia,  Union  MUls, 216^  19  197^ 

Stephens,  LiTonia  Mill^ 215  18  197 

A.Dixson,    do.      do 221  20  201 

Railroad  Brand, 220  23  197 
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l.~iYoCn  of  a  Tow  through  Turkey,  Oreece,  Efnfpt,  Arabia  Petraa,  to  the  Hoh  Ljtnd ; 
mdudmg  a  tfisU  to  Alhenn,  Sparta,  Delphi,  Carro,  Thebes,  Mt.  Etna,  Petra,  etc.  By  E. 
Jat  MoanM.    2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  259—808.    Philadelphia :  Carey  and  Hart.    1812. 

A  portion  of  the  contents  of  these  well-printed  volumes  originally  appeared  in  the  United 
Sutes  GazeUe,  under  the  title  of  *'  Memoranda  of  a  Tour  in  the  East.'*  The  intervals  of 
the  narrative  have  been  tilled  up  by  the  author,  so  that  it  now  presents  a  eontinuoaa 
tour  through  Greece,  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsa,  and  a  part  of  Turkey.  The  minuteness  of 
detail  indulged  in  by  Mr.  M.,  will  be  of  some  utility  to  the  traveller  who  pursues  the  same 
route,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  better  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  than 
would  be  conveyed  by  a  mere  record  of  impressions.  The  interesting  works  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, and  the  learned  and  elaborate  travels  and  researches  of  Professor  Robinson,  noticed 
is  a  Umner  munber  of  this  magazine,  would  seem  sufficient  to  occupy  public  attention  up* 
oa  the  East,  but  the  route  pursued  in  the  narrative  before  us,  and  the  neceasary  difference 
of  description,  give  a  fresh  interest  to  the  work  of  our  author,  and  will  of  course  command 
SMne  degree  of  public  favor.  The  volumes  appear  to  give  a  faithful  description  of  what 
came  under  the  eye  of  the  author,  and  they  are  written  in  an  agreeable  and  easy  style. 

2.— Pocsw  ami  lAfric$,  By  William  B.  Tappak.  12mo.  pp.  268.  Boston :  Crocker  Sc 
Ruggles.    1842. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  third  series  of  the  poetical  productioiu  of  the  author ;  and  none 
of  ^  present  collection  have  before  been  given  to  the  pubKc  in  a  connected  form.  Hiey 
ere  mostly  riiort  pieces  and  of  recent  date.  The  chief  excellence  of  Mr  Tappan,  as  a 
fsgitive  poet,  consists  in  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  bis  mind,  which  is  inAised 
iMo  every  line  or  stanza  that  flows  from  his  resdy  pen.  Among  the  occsaional  pieces,  we 
■otice  one  on  "  Bread  or  Blood,"  the  awful  inscription  upon  some  of  the  banners  recently 
ptraded  in  the  provincial  towis  of  England ;  another  "  For  China,*'  referring  to  the  Chi- 
Mse  war  and  the  opium  question ;  which  breatlie  the  true  Christian  sentiment  on  these 
nbjects. 
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9*---T%i  lift  of  Qtotp  H^ofUiigfoii.  Bjr  Jaued  Sparks.  8to.  pp.  MS.  Bofltoil  \  Tap' 
pan&Dennet    1842. 

This  voiame  furaishei  one  of  the  meet  elegant  specimens  of  the  progreSB  of  the  typo- 
graphic art  recently  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  contents  of  the  yohime  are  essen- 
tlally  the  same  as  those  o{  the  volome  prefiited  to  Washington's  Writings.  Designed,  how- 
ever, for  readers  who  may  not  have  access  to  that  work,  such  additions  have  been  madeu 
would  contribute  to  enhance  its  value  in  the  form  of  a  separate  publication.  "  The  mate- 
rials for  the  Life,  as  well  as  for  the  larger  works,  have  been  drawn  from  the  manuscripts  at 
Mount  Vernon,  papers  in  the  public  offices  of  London,  Paris,  Washington,  and  all  the  old 
thirteen  states ;  and  also  from  the  private  papers  of  many  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
revolution.  The  entire  mass  of  manuscripts  lefl  by  General  Washington,  consisting  of  more 
than  two  hundred  folio  volumes,  was  in  the  author's  hands  ten  years.*'  From  the«e  mate- 
riab  he  aimed  to  select  and  combine  the  most  important  facts,  tending  to  exhibit,  in  their 
true  light,  the  character,  actions,  and  opinions  of  Washington.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
most  authentic  and  best  Life  of  the  immortal  patriot  that  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  published, 
and  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  family  and  school-district  library  in  the  country. 

4— 7Tk«  Work»  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  Ooi,  Joskfh  BuTLia,  D.  C.  L.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  character  and  wntings  of  the 
author.  By  Samuel  llALLirxx,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Glocester.  8vo.  pp.  £03. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter.    1812. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  complete  American  reprint  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Butler. 
The  "  Analogy  of  Religion"  has  long  been  a  text  book  in  most  of  our  univeraties  and 
theological  schools,  and  has  the  consenting  praise  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  as  the 
most  profoimd  and  unanswerable  dissertation  on  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in  human 
language.  The  volume  contains,  besides  the  '*  Analogy,"  two  dissertations  on  "  Personal 
Identity,"  and  on  the  "  Nature  of  Virtue,"  twenty-five  discourses  on  "  Human  Nature,  or 
man  considered  as  a  moral  agent,"  and  six  sermons  preached  upon  public  occasions.  The 
works  of  Butler,  based  as  they  are  upon  the  reasonableness  and  philosophy  of  natural  and 
revealed  truth,  are  the  property  of  all  secttf  in  Christendom.  The  present  edition  is  printed 
from  the  English  plates  imported  by  Mr.  Carter,  for  the  express  purpose  of  fumidiing  a 
complete  and  beautiful  copy  of  a  favorite  theologian,  whose  profound  knowledge,  and  pro- 
digious strength  of  mind,  are  amply  displayed  in  his  incomparable  writings. 

^.^  Mexico  in  1842:  A  Deecription  of  the  Country,  its  Natural  and  PoKtieal  F^aturee; 
with  a  iketeh  ofite  history,  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  To  which  is  added  an  ac- 
count of  Texas  and  Yucatan,  and  of  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition,  l^o.  pp.  256.  New 
York :  Charles  J.  Folsom. 

The  present  state  of  afiairs  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  naturally  creates  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  physical  and  political  condition  of  those  countries ;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  this  work  to  bring  together,  from  the  latest  and  most  authenticated  sources,  such  diuta  as 
may  be  useful  for  the  better  understanding  of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  great  American 
continent.  It  fhrnishes  a  mass  of  information  in  a  comprehensive  form,  which,  if  accurate, 
must  prove  useful  to  the  emigrant,  as  well  as  interesting  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  republicanism.  Nearly  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
new  republic  of  Texas,  embracing  the  correspondence  of  Santa  Anna  with  Bee  and  Uamil- 
ton,  and  a  notice  of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition. 

6.— The  Domestic  Ctrde,  or  Moral  and  Soeiid  Duties  erphined  and  enforced  on  Serqutmrai 
Principles,  in  a  series  of  discourses.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Soani.  I2mo.  pp.  290.  New 
York :  Saxton  6c  Miles. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  this  volume  are,  as  m6y  be  inferred  from  the  titlepage  quoted, 
decidedly  practical.  The  volume,  it  is  stated  by  the  author,  was  not  originally  intended 
for  public  inspection,  but  was  composed  chiefly  to  methodize  the  writer's  own  views  on  the 
several  topics  embraced  in  the  series.  The  writer  belongs  to  that  numerous  and  respecta> 
ble  denomination  of  Christians— the  Methodists ;  but  we  see  httle  in  the  book  that  any 
serious  or  well-disposed  person  can  object  to  on  the  score  of  sectarian  sentiment.  The 
principal  subjects  discussed  are — the  nature  and  obligation  of  the  marriage  compact ;  the 
the  duties  of  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants ;  family  religion,  &c. 
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1— J  Pnelkal  ISrmHu  m  Hi  Lmo  of  CmUratU  noi  wtder  SmL,  m»d  mn  iki  umud  i>f- 
fmmto  AeUon$  tkerttm.  By  Joseph  Chittv,  Jan.,  Esq.,  of  the  Midole  Temple.  Fiflti 
American  edition,  from  the  third  London  edition ;  corrected,  re-arrangedj  and  enlarged 
\rj  Ttainon  Cnrmr,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  With  notes  of  Amencan  deciatons 
OB  the  law  of  eontraci8,  to  the  praaent  time  ;  by  J.  C.  PaaaiHS,  Eaq.  iSpringfield,  JSlaaa.  i 
G.  &  C.  Memam.    1812. 

Tlie  work  before  na  ia  probably  the  moat  able  and  comprehanaive  treatiae  on  the  law  of 
pool  coBtnietB  ever  written.  Ita  author  is  so  well  known,  that  any  mention  we  oan  makn 
of  him  will  in  no  respect  add  to  bia  high  rrpntation  aa  a  lawyer,  nor  need  membeia  of  the 
American  Bar  be  reminded  of  the  naefulneaa  of  any  legal  work  proceeding  from  hia  pen. 
hikttiy  there  are  few  whoae  librahea  do  not  contain  aome  of  the  numeroua  Yolomea  he 
lias  written  and  compiled,  and  we  venture  to  eay  that  few  of  theae  are  of  more  real  im- 
poitaAce  than  the  one  before  oa.  In  addition  to  the  text,  which  compriaes  the  entire  body 
of  tbe  Engliah  law  upon  the  subject  of  unaealed  agreements,  the  margin  containa  a  full  and 
exceedingly  copioos  selection  of  digested  American  cases,  embracing  the  moat  important 
roles  of  law  upon  contracts,  in  nearly  all  of  the  different  states  in  the  Uoion.  These  are 
well  arranged  too,  and  are  alone  worth  nearly  the  price  of  the  work.  We  are  gratified  to 
perceive  the  handsome  and  permanent  manner  in  which  it  is  got  np.  The  durability  of 
law  books,  when  their  high  price  is  considered,  is  of  no  little  importance,  and  tbe  publiahen 
we  have  mentioned  have  spared  no  expense  in  rendering  this  so.  They  have  also  pub- 
iiahed  several  other  legal  works  of  much  importance,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recommend* 
iog  them  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  American  Bar. 

t^TUD^QfihtFnt8uat»;m'Rmtirk»mtfgtMikdbMiUeaw<^^Ch^  By  Wiv 
UAM  E.  CBAHiraro.  12mo.  Farta  1  and  2— pp.  54  ana  93.  Boston :  William  Crosby  & 
Co. 

The  fiest  part  of  this  tmct  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  affair  of  the  Creole 
eaae.  Its  object,  however,  says  Dr.  C,  wa9  not  ao  much  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  par- 
tieolar  case,  as  to  set  forth  general  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  have  been  too 
macfa  overlooked  in  the  intercourae  of  individuate  and  nations.  The  same  object  ub  kept  in 
view  in  the  second  part,  which  has  no  reference  to  the  Creole,  but  is  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eratioQ  of  the  duties  of  the  free  states.  Dr.  Charming  here  declares  it  to  be  Ms  great  aim, 
in  what  he  has  written  and  now  writea,  on  matters  of  public  interest,  to  re-unite  politics  and 
morality,  to  bring  into  harmony  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  God.  He  views,  and 
jo^j  in  our  opinion,  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  miseries  of  nations,  the  divorce  whicfa 
haa  taken  place  between  politics  and  morality ;  and  he  would  give  up  all  hope  for  a  better 
day,  till  this  breach  be  healed.  We  have  read  the  dissertation  with  deep  interest,  and 
earnestly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  whole  American  people,  as  the  ofipring  of  a 
profound  nind,  deeply  penetrated  with  the  love  and  veneration  o(  humanity  and  its  high 
de«iny. 

9.~7%e  Banknna  Law  of  the  United  Stales ,  with  an  outline  of  the  System  ;  together  wUh 
the  Rales  ana  Forms  in  MassaekuuttSf  and  references  to  recent  decisions.  By  P.  W. 
CnjL5DLCR,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy  in  Massachusetts.  12mo.  pp.  108. 
Boston :  James  H.  Weeks.    1&12. 

This  volume  contains  a  neat  and  compact  edition  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  of  1S40,  including 
the  rales  and  Asrms  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  beaidee  pre- 
senting a  general  outline  or  exposition  of  the  bankrupt  system,  introduced  by  the  law,  with 
reference  to  the  more  important  decisions  which  have  been  made  upon  the  act,  and  which 
have  come  before  the  public  in  an  authentic  shape.  The  act  of  Congress  confenextraordi- 
oary  powers  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  several  questions  under  the  law  have 
already  been  decided  upon  full  consideration ;  and  these  decisions  are  referred  to  very 
sroply  in  this  volume,  "becatise  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  systematic  treatise  on  the 
nbject ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  work  should  not  be  increased  beyond  its  present 
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1/i^Psrsepere^  and  You  Musi  Sueeeed,  or  The  SRetory  of  Mary  Ssnth,  18mo.  pp.  M.  Bos- 
ton :  William  Crosby.    I&i2. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  simple  tale,  to  illustrate  tbe  sentiment  embraced  in  the  titlepage, 
and  the  writer  has»  we  think,  soooeeded  to  a  charm  in  the  endeavor. 
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ll.—The  Life  of  Wabor  Fkk,  D.  D.,  Fint  Fk^ndent  of  the  Wadeysii  UuTenity.  Bf 
JoHK  HoLDicn.    1  Tol.  8vo.  pp.  466.    New  York :  Harper  6c  Brothen. 

Well  known  and  highly  esteemed  as  was  the  ezcelleot  individual  whose  Life  is  here 
girea,  we  doubt  if  his  warmest  admirers  and  most  intimate  friends  have  been  fully  aware 
of  his  many  excellencies,  and  the  extent  of  his  useful  labors ;  they  will  learn,  for  the  fint 
time,  from  this  beautiful  memoir,  how  great  and  good  a  man  he  was— at  least  so  it  has 
been  with  us ;  we  had  never  appreciated  him  at  half  his  real  worth.  Death  has  conse- 
crated his  virtues,  and  presented  his  character  to  us  in  many  interesting  lights  that  whoUy 
escaped  our  notice  while  he  was  living.  Professor  Holdich  was  de«gnated  by  Dr  Fisk,  a 
few  days  only  befofe  his  decease,  to  write  his  Life ;  and  from  the  conviction,  no  doubt,  that 
no  other  person  was  so  well  qualified,  from  personal  intimacy,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
him,  to  do  entire  justice  to  his  character.  The  confidence  was  not  misplaced— the  sacred 
trust  has  been  nobly  discharged ;  and  the  refiult  is  a  work  no  lees  just  to  its  subject  than 
creditable  to  its  author,  and  which  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  the  community. 

12. — TV  Chtai  Comrniman^  or  The  Ckriatian  Church  ConttituUd  and  Charged  to  Carrji 
the  Qospel  to  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Joiiif  H.vrris,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Mammon,"  the 
•*  Great  Teacher,"  etc.    12mo.  pp.  484.    Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincohi. 

To  tius  treatise  was  awarded  the  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas,  offered  for  the  best  essay 
**  on  the  duty,  privilege,  and  encouragement  of  Christians  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  unin- 
lightened  nations  of  the  earth.*'  The  competition  was  understood  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  extension  of  it  to  America  was  subsequently  sug- 
gested, but  the  suggestion,  say  the  adjudicators,  came  too  late  to  admit  of  its  being 
properly  adopted.  Another  prize  of  filly  guineas  was  awarded  to  Rev.  Richard  Hamilton, 
of  Leeds.  There  were  forty-two  essays  received  by  the  committee,  difiering  of  eouise 
very  widely  in  character  and  claims, "  from  some  of  an  inferior  order,  riang  through  high- 
er degrees  in  the  scale  of  merit,  to  a  considerable  number  of  sterling  excellence.*'  Append- 
ed to  the  American  edition  of  this  treatise,  is  an  introductory  essay  by  Dr.  'Williams,  of 
New  York.  Aside  from  the  interest  the  work  possesses  to  the  friends  of  missiooa,  its 
literary  claims  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and  must  place  it  among  the  clasHes 
in  religious  Uterature. 

IS.— 7%e  Great  Awakening.  A  History  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  ihe  time  of  Edwards 
and  Whitfield.    By  Joseph  Thact.    8vo.  pp.  433.    Boston :  Tappan  &  Dennet.     1812. 

In  1840,  public  meetings  were  held  in  some  places,  chiefly  by  those  denominated  Presby- 
terians orCalvinists,  in  commemoration  of  what  Edwards  called  "  The  Revival  of  Relig;ioii 
in  New  England,  in  1740.'*  This  "  revival*'  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  work ;  and  we 
are  informed  by  the  author,  that  opinions  concerning  it  were  various  and  discordant,  even 
among  those  who  entertain  similar  doctrinal  or  theological  views;  some  thinking  it  worthy 
<^  unmixed  eulogy  in  public  celebrations,  others  speaking  of  it  with  only  guarded  and  qual- 
ified commendations,  and  others  doubling  whether  it  should  not  be  mentioned  rather 
with  censure  than  otherwise.  The  design  of  Mr.  Tracy,  in  the  present  work,  is  to  furnish 
the  means  of  suitably  appreciating  what  he  considen  the  good  and  the  evil  of  that  period 
of  religious  history.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  many  anecdotes  of  Whitfield  and  hiii 
times,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  well  written  work  on  a  subject  that  interests  a  large  portioa 
of  the  religious  conmiunity  of  the  present  day. 

14.— ^nZstm's  Americmi  Ormihology,  with  Notet  6y  Jardine;  to  which  is  added  a  synopsis 
of  American  Birds,  including  those  described  bv  Bonaparte,  Audubon,  Nuttall,  and  Rich- 
ardson.   By  T.  M.  BacwcR.    ISmo.  pp.  746.    liosion :  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co. 


The  present  edition  of  Wilson's  Omitholo^,  adapted  to  general  circulation,  supplic 
want  long  felt  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  doubtless  serve  to  extend  the  fame  of  the 
author,  give  a  wide  scope  to  the  influence  of  his  genius,  and  promote  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  American  ornithology.  In  accomplishing  these  objects,  Mr.  Brewer  the  Amexi- 
can  editor  has  followed  the  original  work  of  Wilson,  adding  thereto  the  copious  and  vi 
able  Notes  of  Jardine.  The  compiler  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Audubon  for 
assistance  he  received  from  the  labors  and  writings  of  that  illustrious  omithologiat.  It 
neatly  printed,  and  handsomely  illustrated  with  steel  engravings. 
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15i-JUr*t  Nao  Memmil  qf  Bomaopathie  PnuMn.  Edited,  'with  Annotations,  by  A.  Obr ai.i» 
HvLL,  M.  D.  Second  American  Edition,  from  the  Third,  or  Paris  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
NewYork :  William Radde. 

It  Kldom  ftJls  to  oar  lot  to  notioe  a  work  on  Homceopathy,  and  thoogh  we  do  it  with 
diideoce,  it  is  accompanied  also  with  pleasore.  AVe  think  it  incumbent  upon  every  Phy- 
adantogive  to  this  subject  his  mature  deliberation,and  not  to  reject  it,untried  and  unknown. 
The  tnthor  boldly  challenges  the  test  oT  experience,  and  is  willing  to  stand  or  fall  by  it. 
And  cbe  rapid  strides  which  the  new  system  of  medicine  has  made  in  the  old  world  givefl 
it  1  Btrong  claim  to  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  practitioners  of  the  new.  And  whilst  the 
iaimiteaunal  doses  and  sugar  globules,  have  afforded  scope  to  the  ingenuity  and  satire  of 
many,  let  us  not  forget  that  Galileo  was  confined  as  a  lunatic,  and  the  experiments  of  our 
own  Freaklin  were  considered  too  puerile  for  refutation,  but  the  world  has  since  been 
oooTinced  that  the  former  was  not  mad,  and  the  philosophy  oS  the  latter  wiH  bid  defianca 
todetnctors,  whilst  the  lightnings  of  heaven  play  harmless  around  us.  In  the  present  edi- 
tion of  this  work  much  has  been  added  by  Dr.  Hull,  and  the  result  of  his  extensive  practice, 
aided  by  a  refined  and  discriminating  mind,  has  been  carefully  noted,  and  will  afford  great 
advantage  to  thoae  seeking  either  information  or  improvement  in  this  branch  of  science. 

]&— CmeRmafi  tn  1SI1  .*  iU  Early  Jbnutli  tmd  Future  ProapecU,  By  Chablm  Cist.  12mo. 
pp.  80O.    New  York :  R.  Carter. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  employed  as  one  of  the  marshals  for  taking  the  census  of 
1810,  and  the  volume  before  us  owes  its  origin  to  this  circumstance.  The  reports  which 
Mr.  C  made  in  the  Cincinnati  public  prints  of  his  progress  in  taking  the  census  of  that  city 
for  IftlQ,  enhanced  and  illustrated  as  they  are  with  various  observations  and  incidents 
spriagiBg  from  his  official  inquiries,  form  the  basis  of  this  work,  and  render  it  at  once  at- 
traetive  and  useful.  We  cannot  perhaps  give  a  better  illustration  of  the  progress  of  Cincin- 
nati than  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  of  the  increase  of  population  since  1796,  derived 
froB the  work: 

Ytar,  PopukOUm,  Year,  PopttlaUon, 

1795  500  1829  22,148 

1900  750  1890  »,8Sl 

1806  960  1831  26,071 

1810  2,320  1832  28,014 

1813  4,000  1833  27,&A5 

1815  6,000  1835  29,000 

1820  9,602  1839  42,500 

18U  12,016  1810  46,381 

1826  15,510  ISn  60,000 

tf'-^Exdimge  Tsikie*^  deeigned  tofwrviA  the  PubKc  toiik  an  aeeurate  set  of  CalatlaUonM  for 
CcoftUmg  ProJU  tend  I^oee,  JnUrett  and  Exchangey  and  to  faeUiUsU  ike  MerduaU  m  ad- 
vanevtg  on  Invoice  Prices  of  Foreign  Merchandise,  and  a  Convenient  Reckoner,  and  Test 
</  Comjmiatiom  of  Smatl  or  Great  Magnitude.  Also,  presenting  to  the  Broker,  Banking 
Is8f  itotions,  and  Public  Otiices,  Discount  and  Advance  Tables,  for  arbitrating  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Exchanges,  with  several  Tables  of  Foreign  Moneyk  Weights,  and  Measures. 
£ach  compared  with  the  Standard  of  the  United  States.  By  Willum  G.  Allyn .  8vo. 
pp.  190.    Buffalo :  Saxon  k,  Read,  and  Robert  D.  Foy.    l&ll. 

These  tables  are  all  expressed  in  whole  and  decimal  numbers,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
Federal  currency  of  the  United  States ;  and  those  for  exchange,  rebate,  premiums,  and 
interest,  are  written  to  represent  small  or  large  amounts,  at  pleasure.  The  arrangement  of 
the  work  is  convenient  and  in  some  respects  original,  and  if  it  is  accurately  printed,  we 
befieve  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

IS^— TV  American  Gardner  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Situation,  Soil,  Fencing,  and  Laying  out 
of  Gardens;  on  the  Making  and  Managing  of  Hot-beds  and  Green-houses:  and  on  the 
Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  Veget^les,  Herbs,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  By  Wuluaic 
CoBBcrr.    18mo.  pp.  271.    Boston :  Saxton  &  Peirce.    1&I2. 

This  is  the  first  American  itereotype  edition  of  a  very  popular  treatise.  It  has  justly,  w« 
<lank,  been  said  that  **  no  man  in  England  could  make  things  go  like  Cobbett."  Every  part 
of  this  treatise  is  plain,  direct,  and  to  the  point.  Its  general  use  would,  we  have  no  doubt, 
■Bprove  the  aspect  and  greatly  enhance  the  comfort  and  agnculturai  resources  of  oar 
caastiy. 
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19.-^Letieri  to  Young  Men  Pn^aringfor  tte  ChrigOim  Mmittry.    By  WiLUAxCooiwKti, 

D.  D.,  Secretary  oTthe  American  Edacation  Society.    18mo.  pp.  286. 
20— A  Udp  to  Profettmg  ChriaticaM  in  Judging  their  SpirihuU  SlaU and  Ormolh  in  Qrm. 

By  the  Kev.  John  Bark.    18mo.  pp.  SQ7. 
21—77^  Commandmad  voith  Promtee.    By  the  author  of  The  Last  Day  of  the  Wtek. 

18mo.  pp.  285. 
2SL—Mi$tionary  Sermom  and  Addrettet.    By  Eu  Smith,  miaBionary  to  Syria.    ISmo. 

pp.  229. 
23.— !/%«  Telescope,  or  Sacred  Views  of  TJungs  Pott,  Present,  and  to  Come.    By  SAJftra 

MoTT,  Jr.    ISmo.  pp.  180.    New  York :  ScoLton  &  Miles. 

Tl^eae  five  volames  are,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  titles  quoted  above,  of  a  theological 
cast.  Most  of  them  are  new  editions  of  religious  works.  The  views  advanced  in  the 
various  subjects  treated,  are  of  course  of  the  popular  "  orthodox"  theology.  They  are 
neatly  printed,  and  are  furnished  by  the  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Saxton  6c  Miles, 
at  a  very  moderate  price ;  thus  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  a  taste  for 
this  kind  of  reading. 

24.— 7%e  Official  and  other  Papers  of  the  late  Major^General  Alexander  Hamilton.  Com- 
piled chiefly  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  pp.496. 
New  York  and  London :  Wiley  &  Putnam.    1842. 

The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series,  designed  to  embody  the  political  writings  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  it  embraces  his  earlier  efforts  when  only  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
commencing  in  1769,  and  ending  in  1780.  It  consists  mainly  of  papers  of  a  controveraial 
character,  and  of  letters  to  prominent  individuals  who  were  his  cotemporaries.  Althoo^ 
many  of  them  may  be  considered  merely  juvenile  productions,  they  yet  bear  the  stronj^y 
marked  impress  of  the  mind  of  their  author  in  maturer  years ;  namely,  boldness,  vigor, 
clearness,  comprehenidveness,  classical  elegance,  and  condensed  expresaon.  li^iny  of 
these  papers  and  letters  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  known  to  the  public.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  series,  that  may  be  considered  documentary,  inasmuch  as  they  oomprise 
the  efforts  of  a  powerful  and  distinguished  patriot  who  was  identified  with  the  formation  of 
our  government,  is  a  laudable  enterprise,  and  it  has  found  a  fitting  editor  in  one  of  our  moit 
eloquent  and  able  clergymen.  Dr.  Hawks. 


COMMERCE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  connexion  between  the  fine  arts  and  commerce  has  been  frequently  noticed.  A 
reference  to  the  ItaUan  mercantile  communities  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  where 
the  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  at  the  same  time  that  trade  was  pmviied 
with  unexampled  vigor,  establishes  the  fact,  and  proves  that  the  artist  has  in  the  merchanl 
a  surer  dependence  for  that  patronage  which  is  the  life-blood  of  art,  than  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  profeaeion  or  order  of  the  state.  Such  being  the  case,  we  have  good 
reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the  prospect  of  high  national  excellence.  We  are  a  na- 
tion of  great  merchants,  and  we  ought  in  consequence  to  be  a  nation  of  great  artists. 

This  well-founded  expectation  we  are  happy  to  say  is,  in  our  opinion,  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  realized.  If  we  look  over  our  large  list  of  artists  in  sculpture  and  in  painting,  we 
shall  find  an  array  of  men  of  the  highest  genius,  who  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the 
worid ;  men  who  have  already  achieved  great  things  and  who  promise  yet  more. 

We  have  not  space  even  to  enumerate  the  names  of  our  distinguished  artists,  bat  we 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  one  who  holds,  in  a  very  important  department  of  ha 
an,  a  most  distinguished  place.  The  portraits  of  Mr.  Jerome  Thompson  are  univeraaDy 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  examined  them,  to  be  unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  ooloTiBg^ 
anatomical  delineation,  and  correctness  of  drawing.  They  are  also  most  faithful  like- 
nesses ;  not  mere  dull  transcripts  of  the  features,  but  spirited  representations  of  character 
and  sentiment.  Mr.  Thompson's  portraits  are  well  known,  and  it  is  therefore  needles 
here  to  dwell  upon  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Graceful,  pleasing,  and  correct,  thcty 
have  justly  elevated  the  reputation  of  the  artist  to  a  very  high  rank  in  his  profession, 
insoted  for  him  that  degree  of  profeadonal  success  which  is  justly  due  to  his  merits. 
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Aat.  I.-COMMERCE  OF  GREECE. 

OBOOm-lPHICAL  POSmOV  or  eUXSCS  FAVORABLS  to  MAJtmifB  COMMCROB — COICMEKCLiL  SFDUT 
AJn>  CrrEKPKUB  or  the  OIUEXKS,  CTC. — ^MOXfET  AND  COIIfS — TABirr  OF  rORBIOR  COINS  PCR- 
MAI'IEO  TO  CIKOI7LATE  IN  GKXECE,  WITH  TBXIK  TALUK  Of  ORCKK  CURBBNCY — WKIOHTt  AND 
JfXASUian — ^RATE  or  INTCHCaT  AND  DISCOUNT — ^MORTOAOB  LAWS — NATIONAL  BANK — ^BANK 
IiJtWf— <n7STOMHOUSE  E8TABUSHMENT — BONDING  SV8TBM — THE  TARIFF — IMPORT  DUTIES — 
JCAJUKK  nreURANCE  COMPANIB8,  ETC.  ETC.  ETC. 

The  geographical  position  of  Greece  must  convince  the  most  superfi- 
cial observer  that  it  is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  a  maritime  state ;  fi)r 
placed  as  she  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  three  continents  of  the  Old 
World,  with  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  ports,  bays,  creeks,  and  road- 
steads, she  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  large  and  lucrative  commerce,  and 
engross  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant,  without  going 
&r  firom  home.  This  must  appear  a  natural  conclusion  to  the  general 
observer,  but  even  distinguished  statesmen  have  acknowledged  the  supe- 
ykwr  capacity  of  Greece  for  extending  her  commerce  and  navigation. 
When  Lord  Palmerston  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  the 
definitive  settlement  of  the  Greek  affairs,  and  demanded  its  sanction  to  the 
Ipiarantee  for  the  new  loan,  he  expressed  his  conviction,  *'  that  the  com- 
■Eiorce  of  Greece  would  in  a  short  time  rival  that  of  Italy  when  in  the 
aenith  of  her  prosperity." 

The  dtpirit  and  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  have  taken  a  commercial  turn, 
and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend  with,  have  been 
UPBngnlarly  developed.  These  it  was  which  kept  alive  the  reminiscence 
of  a  country  annihilated  in  name,  and  for  ages  nearly  forgotten  by  the  rest 
of  £uTope ;  and,  although  their  commerce  was  carried  on  upon  barren 
Tooks,  selected  as  ofiering  the  least  inducement  to  their  more  refined  and 
luxurious  conquerors  to  settle  among  them,  the  frugal  habits  of  the  people 
tmiaght  them  to  persevere  with  patience  till  the  dawn  of  brighter  days, 
when  the  sun  of  liberty  should  shine  forth  triumphantly,  putting  an  end  to 
,  4seir  humiliating  condition,  and  uniting  them  as  a  free  and  independent 
,'*BaticHi  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  world. 

On  the  sterile  rocks  and  barren  islands  to  which  the  Greeks  flocked  for 
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an  asylum,  a  population  was  naturally  produced  which  could  find  no  food 
at  home.  Hardy,  temperate,  and  bold,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  element  that  surrounded  them  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
wives  and  children  ;  and  the  education  which  they  received  in  their  early 
years  in  buffeting  with  the  winds  and  waves,  conduced  to  render  thenn  in- 
trepid and  experienced  mariners.  The  sea  became  their  element,  and 
commerce  their  daily  calling. 

Hydra,  Spetzia,  and  Psara  were  the  most  important  of  these  commer- 
cial insular  colonies,  which  were  thus  called  into  being  during  the  wars 
occasioned  by  the  French  revolution,  when  the  flags  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  were  banished  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  countries  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  regular  supplies  of  com  from  Egypt  and  the  Black 
Sea. 

A  few  of  the  first  vessels,  after  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
blockading  squadrons,  and  repulsing  with  success  the  attacks  of  the  Al- 
gerine  corsairs,  returned  to  their  barren  islands  from  Genoa,  Marseilles, 
and  Cadiz,  having  doubled  their  capital  in  five  months.  This  was  the 
first  impetus  given  to  the  enterprise  of  the  islanders,  who,  in  a  short  time, 
proceeded  to  Odessa  and  Alexandria,  where  they  bought  com  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  frequently  realized  three  times  the  cost  price  for  their  cargoes. 

These  commercial  speculations  not  only  led  them  to  afHuence,  but 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  daring  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  Greek 
sailors ;  for  exposed  as  they  incessantly  were  to  fierce  attacks  from  the 
corsairs  of  the  Barbary  coast,  they  were  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  arm 
their  vessels ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  all  their  numerous  ren- 
contres, there  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  of  their  having  been  taken ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  pirates  themselves  were  always  either  made. prisoners, 
an'd  obliged  to  walk  the  plank,  or  forced  to  sheer  off  with  damage. 

Such  a  union  of  commercial  enterprise  and  personal  courage,  backed 
by  success,  had  greatly  altered  their  condition  in  thirty  years.  These 
three  islands  alone  possessed  upwards  of  300  large  merchantmen,  a  part 
of  which  were  armed  with  heavy  guns.  But  what  particularly  distin- 
guished these  hardy  islanders,  was  the  intelligence  or  natural  sagacity 
(for  scarcely  any  of  them  could  read  or  write)  with  which  they  formed 
their  speculations,  and  the  uniform  honesty  and  simplicity  of  their  trans- 
actions.  The  crews  of  tlie  vessels  were  mostly  members  of  the  same 
family ;  they  received  no  regular  pay,  but  had  a  certain  share  in  the 
speculation,  the  profits  of  which,  when  realized,  were  divided  with  the 
most  scrupulous  good  faith — first  the  capital,  than  the  interest,  (reckoned 
at  three  per  cent  per  month,)  and,  lastly,  the  profit. 

The  undertaking  was  carried  into  execution  by  the  captain,  who  had 
the  whole  sum  at  his  disposal ;  nor  is  there  any  instance  of  fraud  or  em. 
bezzlement.  This  patriarchal  honesty  was  most  conspicuous  among  the 
Hydriots,  among  whom  such  occurrences  as  the  following  were  frequent. 
A  captain  gave  notice  at  Hydra,  that  he  was  fitting  out  his  vessel  for 
Odessa,  to  purchase  grain  there,  and  carry  it  for  a  market  to  L^hom. 
Such  of  his  countrymen  as  chose  to  take  part  in  the  undertaking,  brought 
him  their  bags  of  money,  which  were  received  unopened  and  uncounted  ; 
nor  were  even  receipts  made  out  and  signed  by  the  captain,  so  great  was 
the  mutual  confidence.  It  frequently  happened  that  even  the  names  or 
the  parties  were  not  given  or  asked  for,  (both  parties  being  perfectly  illite- 
rate,) but  in  no  case  was  there  ever  cause  of  complaint.    On  the  return 
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of  the  vessel  to  refit,  the  parties  interested  were  invited  on  board,  and  eaoh 
received  his  principal  and  share  of  the  profit  in  Spanish  dollars,  the  ac- 
counts having  been  made  out  with  a  piece  of  chalk. 

The  ibrtunes  thus  realized  were  very  considerable.  At  Hydra,  up- 
wards of  twenty  families  possessed  a  million  of  dollars  each,  and  several 
of  them  had  ten  or  a  dozen  ships  out  at  the  same  time.  M.  Conduriottis 
was  the  owner  of  eighteen  vessels  of  from  250  to  400  tons  each.  But 
when  the  revolution  broke  out,  all  these  fine  vessels  were  freely  offered  at 
the  altar  of  their  country's  liberty,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  large  for- 
tunes sacrificed  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
whole  country  was  reduced  to  its  pristine  poverty. 

The  government  of  Capodistria  which  succeeded,  was  not  such  as  to 
give  an  impulse  to  commercial  enterprise,  which  can  alone  secure  to 
Greece  a  permanent  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
president's  subtle  policy  to  encourage  trade.  Preferring  a  people  devoted 
to  agriculture,  on  whom  he  had  a  better  hold,  he  treated  with  contempt  all 
those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  as  not  belonging  to  any  political 
party,  ami  liable  to  remove  from  the  country,  if  not  pleased  with  his  gov- 
ernment, their  sole  object  being,  as  he  expressed  himself,  to  make  100  per 
cent  profit. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  present  government,  the  commerce  and 
navigadon  of  the  country  have  made  rapid  strides.  The  king  is  perfectly 
convinced  that  commerce  must  be  the  main  spring  of  the  fiiture  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom;  and  ever  since  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
without  neglecting  the  other  branches  of  the  state,  he  has  kept  a  most 
vigilant  eye  on  the  development  of  the  national  industry,  and  introduced 
80  many  useful  measures  to  revive,  improve,  and  protect  it,  that  many 
wealthy  Greeks  who  were  settled  in  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Turkey, 
have  been  induced  to  return  and  establish  themselves  in  their  native 
country. 

Money  and  Coins, — On  the  arrival  of  the  king,  the  nominal  money  of 
the  country  was  the  Phomix  and  Lepta — coins  introduced  by  Capodistria 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Turkish  piastres,  which  had  been  current  in  Greece 
fi)r  a  century  and  a  half,  but  which  had  latterly  become  so  deteriorated  in 
value,  that  whilst  in  1816  five  piastres  were  equal  to  a  Spanish  dollar,  the 
latter  wna  current  in  1833  for  twenty-four  Turkish  piastres.  In  one  year 
alone  (1832)  the  value  of  the  currency  was  depreciated  twenty  per  cent, 
which,  of  course,  caused  great  inconvenience  and  severe  losses  to  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  community,  particularly  at  Syra,  where  the  mercan- 
tile transactions,  amounting  to  two  hundred  millions  of  francs  per  annum, 
so  severe  a  check  was  given  to  trade,  as  nearly  produced  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy, the  fall  in  the  price  of  all  goods  being  equivalent  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  metallic  currency. 

Capodistria  saw  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  but  had  neither  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  ability  to  remedy  it.  He  published  a  decree,  it  is  true,  intro- 
ducing a  new  monetary  system,  but  was  unable  to  enforce  its  execution. 
According  to  this  plan,  he  took  as  an  unit  the  sixth  part  of  an  Austrian 
convention  dollar,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Phoenix,  and  divided  it 
into  100  parts,  called  lepta.  Of  these  phoenix,  which  were  coined  in  an 
old  coining  machine  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  knights  of  Malta, 
none  contained  the  whole,  and  the  majority  only  two  thirds,  of  the  legal 
quantity  of  silver;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  them  in,  or  rather  to  stop 
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their  circulation :  thus  the  phcBnix  only  existed  on  paper  and  in  the  gor- 
emment  books,  whilst  the  Turkish  piastres  continued  as  before  the  circu- 
lating medium  for  general  purposes,  i^nd  in  all  private  transactions.  His 
copper  money  was  also  considerably  below  the  proper  standard  ;  and  con- 
sisting as  it  did  principally  of  large  cumbrous  pieces  of  twenty  lepta,  it  of 
course  formed  a  bad  substitute  for  the  diminutive  Turkish  coins,  which, 
though  of  no  intrinsic  value,  were  exceedingly  portable,  and  circulated 
throughout  the  Levant. 

To  regulate  the  currency  and  place  it  on  a  respectable  footing,  was  one 
of  the  great  problems  reserved  for  the  king's  government  to  solve  ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  their  labors  have  been  eminently  successful. 

The  government  took  as  a  basis  for  the  new  monetary  system  the 
Spanish  pillar  dollar  or  colonati,  a  coin  whose  intrinsic  value  is  well 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  which  has  always  been  especially  current 
in  the  Levant.  The  unit  chosen  is  called  the  drachme,  and  it  is  exactly 
one-sixth  part  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  or  about  four  per  cent  more  than  the 
legal  standard  value  of  the  phoBnix.  It  is  divided,  like  the  phoenix,  into 
100  lepta,  the  superiority  of  the  decimal  system  having  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  experience  of  France,  America,  and  other  countries. 

The  only  gold  coin  of  Greece  is  the  Otho  d'or,  which  passes  for  twenty 
drachmes. 

The  silver  coins  are  the  Greek  dollar  or  five  drachme  piece,  the  drachroe, 
the  half  drachme,  and  quarter  drachme. 

The  copper  coins  are  pieces  of  ten,  five,  two,  and  one  lepta. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  were  struck  at  Munich  and  Paris,  the  copper 
ernes  at  Athens. 

The  Mint  was  established  in  1886,  and  commenced  its  operation  on  the 
81st  August  of  that  year.  Although  it  was  originally  intended  to  have 
coined  money  of  every  description,  its  operations  have  been  confined  ex- 
clusively to  copper,  the  silver  coin  in  circulation  having  been  found  to  be 
made  at  a  cheaper  rate  at  Paris  and  Munich. 

This  establishment  is  under  the  minister  of  finance,  and  consists  of  a 
director,  a  controller,  a  secretary,  and  the  necessary  number  of  workmen, 
which  varies  according  to  the  work  to  be  performed. 

Since  its  commencement  in  1886,  down  to  the  81st  of  December,  1840, 
the  mint  has  coined  in  pieces  of  ten,  dve,  two,  and  one  lepta,  to  the  value 
of  662,878  drs.  71  leptas,  the  expenses  of  which  were  411,867  drs., 
leaving  a  clear  profit  of  251,006  drs.  71  leptas* 

The  expense  of  coinage,  including  the  metal,  is  as  follows : — 

Pieces  of  10  lepta  cost  4.8555  leptas. 
"  5         "        2.7646     " 


« 


2         «         1.6588     " 


"  1         «         1.8444 


« 


Total        20  10.1283 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  greatest  profit  arises  from  pieces  of  10  leptas ; 
whilst  on  those  of  one  lepta  there  is  a  loss  of  about  80  per  cent.  The 
profit,  however,  on  the  whole  shows  an  average  of  about  100  per  cent. 

One  of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was  the  publication  of 
a  royal  ordonnance  on  the  currency,  (cfated  20th  February,  1683,)  and 
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tiie  iatioduetion  of  the  new  system,  the  leading  particulars  of  which  are  as 
fcllow : — 

"  All  former  laws  on  the  subject  are  hereby  cancelled,  and  instead  of 
the  phoenix,  the  new  national  coin  is  the  drachme,  divided  into  100  lepta. 
The  drachme  contains  nine  parts  of  fine  silver,  and  one  part  of  copper. 
The  weight  is  4y||t  grammes  of  silver,  and  yYA"  gninmies  of  copper, 
making  together  47WV  grammes.  The  pieces  of  five  drachmes,  as  well 
88  the  half  and  quarter  drachme  pieces,  will  contain  the  same  proportions 
of  metal  and  weight.  All  payments  to  the  state  must  be  made  in  drachmes 
and  lepta,  or  those  coins  mentioned  in  the  list  below,  and  at  the  prices 
ftipultted  therein.  The  phoenix  are  no  longer  a  legal  tender,  but  they 
will  be  received  by  the  government  in  payment  of  customs,  taxes,  dec,  at 
their  intrinsic  value,  which  is  ascertained  to  be  93  new  lepta,  or  they  will 
be  exchanged  lor  the  new  coin.  The  former  copper  coins  are  also  called 
in,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  new  lepta  at  80  per  cent,  or  four  new 
lepta  will  be  given  for  five  old.  All  foreign  copper  coins  are  prohibited 
&Dm  being  us^  in  private  tnmsactions  and  dealings  of  individuals  amongst 
th^nselves,  throughout  the  kingdom." 

TaiPP  OP  FOREIGN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS  PERMnTED  TO  CIRCULATE   IN 
GBBECE,  WFTH  THEIR  VALUE  IN  GREEK  CURRENCY. 


GOLD  CCXXS. 


I 


Firaeh  pieces  of  20  francs 22  33 

Bridiii  sovereigns 28  12 

half'do 14  06 

Sptniflh  qnadniptos  1722—1786...  92  60 

\         do 46  30 

do.      (pistoles) 23  15 

do.       (I  ditto) 11  46 

iV        do.      {\  ditto) 5  96 

Antrian  sovereigns 38  88 

do.    dacmts 13  06 

Btvaritn     do 13  06 

Dutch         do 13  0 

VeactiM     do 13  24 

PoctDgoese  dobras 100  50 

moja  dobras 50  25 


siLYER  coins* 


2>r.  L. 

French  franc 1  11 

5  franc  piece 5  58 

British  crown' 6  40 

shilHng 1  28 

sixpence 0  64 

Russian  sUver  rouble 4  41 

20  Kopic  piece .^0  99 

Spanish  pillar  doUan 6  0 

half       do    3  0 

German  convention 5  78 

Bavarian  crown 6  36 

Austrian  zwanzigers 0  95 

Tuscan  dollars 6  21 

Roman  scadi.. 5  97 

Neapolitan        dollars 5  72 


Mexican 

do. 

Bolivian 

do. 

Peruvian 

do. 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

do. 

Colombian 

do. 

.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.5 


0 
0 
0 
0 

78 


It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  above  tariff,  that  all  Turkish  coins  are  ex- 
cluded ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  accounts  continued  to  be  kept  in  piastres 
and  paras,  and  importations  of  base  Turkish  money  being  still  made  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  them  for  the  genuine  Greek  coins,  which  were 
exported  to  Turkey  to  melt  down,  the  government  were  obliged  to  take 
vigorous  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  which  threatened  to 
dijiin  the  kingdom  of  the  new  coin,  and  render  its  introduction  null  and 
▼oid.  A  royal  decree  was  therefore  issued,  (dated  29th  August,  1833,) 
prohibiting  altogether  the  use  and  circulation  of  Turkish  money,  and  or- 
dering any  such  coins  as  should  be  passed  afler  the  ISth  October  of  the 

10* 
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same  year  to  be  confiscated,  and  the  delinquents  punished  besides  with  a 
fine  of  from  100  to  500  drachmes,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous  experiment  to  change 
by  an  arbitrary  law  the  currency  of  a  whole  country,  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom from  time  immemorial ;  but  in  this  case  the  bold  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures  of  the  government  were  crowned  with  complete  success.  A  few 
examples  were  made  to  show  that  the  government  was  in  earnest ;  and  the 
Greeks  soon  learned  to  keep  their  accounts  in  the  new  coin,  and  regulate 
the  prices  of  all  articles  by  the  drachme  and  lepta. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Almost  every  article  in  Greece  is  sold  by 
weight,  even  wine,  oil,  spirits,  and  other  fluids,  as  also  a  great  many  other 
things  which  in  most  countries  are  considered  too  bulky  and  inconvenient 
to  be  sold  by  weight,  and  generally  reckoned  by  the  cubic  contents,  or  by 
the  barrel,  sack,  dec.  Thus  in  Greece  firewood,  tar,  coals,  com,  and 
straw,  are  sold  by  weight. 

For  all  these  general  purposes  the  unit  of  weight  is  the  Turkish  olm 
(equal  to  2/^  Ite.  avoirdupois,)  and  subdivided  into  400  drachmes,  ten  of 
which  are  consequently  equal  to  1  oz.  avoirdupois.  For  some  of  the  more 
bulky  and  less  valuable  articles  the  price  is  regulated  according  to  the 
caniari,  containing  44  okas. 

The  only  measure  for  length  is  the  peeke,  also  a  Turkish  measure,  and 
about  twenty-five  English  inches.    This  is  subdivided  into  eight  roupia. 

As  the  objections  which  existed  to  the  Turkish  monetary  system  on  the 
score  of  its  being  liable  to  be  altered  and  debased  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  or  financial  exigencies  of  the  sultan,  could  not  be  urged  against 
the  weights  and  measures  of  Turkey,  which  were  accurately  defined  and 
generally  used  throughout  the  Levant,  the  Greek  government  took  no  meas- 
ures  to  introduce  a  new  system  till  they  year  1836,  when  several  plans 
were  proposed,  and  at  length,  after  a  severe  scrutiny  by  the  council  of 
state,  the  government  published  the  royal  decree  of  the  10th  of  Oct.,  1836, 
reguhating  the  new  weights  and  measures  of  the  kingdom,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables : — 

LONG  ItfEASITRE. 

The  Peeke,  exactly  equal  to  a  French  Metre. 
The  Palm,  "  ^^  " 

The  Inch,  «  yj^  " 

The  Line,  «  y^^ 

ROAD  MEASITBE. 

The  Stadium=sl,000  Peekes,  or  a  French  Kilometre. 
The  Mile=10,000  Peekes,  or  a  French  Miriametre. 

SQUARE  MEASURE. 

The  Square  Peeke=a  Square  Metre. 
The  Stremma=a  Square  Decare. 

CUBIC  MEASURE. 

The  Litra=T^Y  Cubic  Peeke,  or  a  Cubic  Decimetre. 

(N.  B.  \\  Litras=l  Oka,  and  1  Oka=J  Litra.) 
The  Cotyli=,V  Litra,  or  a  Decilitra.  ^ 

The  Mystron=yi-y  Litra,  or  a  Centilitre. 
The  Cubus=T7^^7  Litra,  or  a  Millilitre. 
The  Kylo=100  Litra,  or  a  Hectolitre. 
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WEIGHTS. 

I.  For  Valuable  Articles. 

The  Drachm  is  equal  to  the  specific  weight  of  a  Kubus, 

or  Y^s^j  Litra  of  pure  water  at  a  meao  temperature. 
The  Obolus=Jy  Drachm,  or  a  Decigramme. 
The  GraiD=y|7  Drachm,  or  a  Centigramme. 

II.  Fbr  Common  and  General  Articles. 

The  MDa=l,500  Drachmes,  or  1^  French  Kilogrammes. 

The  royal  ordonnanee  then  proceeds  to  the  other  particulars  respectii^ 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  and  ordains  that  the  use  of  the  old 
weights  and  measures  is  to  cease  on  the  18th  of  January,  1887,  in  the 
communes  of  Athens,  Nauplia,  Patras,  Hermopolis  (Syria,)  Tripolitza, 
Sparta,  Missolonffhi,  Lama,  and  Chalcis,  on  the  18th  of  July  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  other  governments  and  sub-goyernments, 
and  after  another  six  months  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  as  this  measure  was  not  executed  with  the  spirit  and  energy  which 
characterized  the  introduction  of  the  change  in  the  monetary  system,  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  carried  into  effect.  Its  failure  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  weights  and  measures,  to  be  sold  to 
the  public  at  moderate  prices,  and  adjusted  and  stamped  by  an  officer  of 
the  government ;  and  till  this  is  done  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  enforce 
its  execution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  is  a  good  one ;  it  combines  great 
practical  benefits  with  the  facility  of  calculating  by  the  decimal  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  draws  Greece  closer  to  the  great  family  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  breaks  a  link  in  the  chain  of  orientalism,  by  which  she 
had  long  been  fettered.  The  unit  of  weight  (the  Mna)  was  made  equal 
to  1^  "kilogrammes,  in  the  view  of  assimilating  it  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  oka,  thereby  to  accustom  the  public  to  regulate  their  transactk)n8  of 
purchase  and  sale  by  a  new  system,  without  any  very  great  difference  in 
weight,  and  with  the  ulterior  object  of  dividing  it  into  1|  unit  at  some 
future  time,  when  the  people  should  have  become  habituated  to  make  their 
calculations  according  to  the  decimal  system.  Besides  this,  it  was  at 
once  prudent  and  politic,  in  introducing  a  new  scale,  to  choose  the  same 
weights  and  measures  as  those  of  either  England,  France,  or  Austria,  the 
countries  with  which  Greece  carries  on  the  greatest  trade ;  for  then  all 
invoices  and  accounts  of  sale  made  in  one  country  would  be  better  under- 
stood in  the  other,  by  having  the  same  system  of  weights  and  measures ; 
and  any  impartial  observer  will  see  that  the  complicated  system  of  Eng- 
land cannot  assert  any  claim  to  be  adopted  by  a  new  country,  whereas  the 
simplicity  of  the  French  code  is  well  suited  for  introduction  into  another 
state  with  which  they  already  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce. 

Interest  and  Discount, — Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest in  Greece,  as  money  is  lent  at  different  prices,  according  to  private 
agreement,  the  credit  of  the  borrower,  and  the  nature  of  the  security  offer- 
ed.  Capodistria  fixed  the  rate  of  legal  interest  at  8  per  cent  per  annum, 
by  a  special  decree  on  the  subject  in  1829  ;  but,  like  most  of  his  laws,  it 
was  not  enforced^  and  the  price  of  money  has  been  allowed  to  find  its  own 
level. 

During  ^e  first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  Greece  as  a  kingdom. 
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money  was  exceedingly  scarce,  and  was  lent  at  20  to  24  per  cent  on  mort- 
gage of  bouse  and  landed  property,  and  36,  and  even  50  per  cent  on  per- 
sonal security.  This  enormous  rate  of  interest  brought  a  good  deal  of 
foreign  capital  into  the  kingdom,  which  was  principally  expended  in  build- 
ing at  Nauplia  and  Athens. 

As  the  speculators  were  obliged  to  pay  so  much  interest  for  the  use  of 
the  money,  they  made  their  tenants  pay  dearly  for  the  use  a^  their  houses ; 
and  house  rent  was  as  dear  at  Nauplia  and  Athens,  during  the  first  three 
or  four  years,  as  it  is  in  London,  whilst  the  houses  were  miserably  con- 
structed. 

Since  the  afiairs  of  Greece  have  assumed  a  settled  aspect ;  since  the 
currency  has  been  regulated,  and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  mortage 
clearly  defined,  interest  of  money  has  fallen  to  a  more  moderate  price,  and 
may  now  be  quoted  at  12  per  cent  for  first  description  of  mortgage,  15  per 
cent  for  the  second,  and  16  to  24  per  cent  on  personal  security.  Discount 
of  bills,  at  not  more  than  three  months'  date,  with  three  signatures  of  good 
credit,  may  be  found  at  Athens,  Syra,  and  Patras,  at  1  to  2  per  cent  per 
month ;  in  other  places,  2  to  3  per  cent. 

It  will  naturally  be  inferred  from  this  that  permanent  investments  of 
capital  in  Greece  must  produce  very  good  interest,  where  such  high  rates 
are  paid  for  temporary  loans.  Such  is  the  case.  Houses  at  Athens,  if 
well  built  and  in  good  situations,  now  pay  25  to  30  per  cent,  and  during 
the  first  years,  50  to  60  per  cent.  Investments  in  gardens  and  vineyards 
produce  as  much,  and  arable  land  lets  for  half  its  value  every  3rear.  In 
many  oases,  where  people  go  cautiously  and  judiciously  to  work,  the 
profit  is  still  more  considerable.  Plantations  of  olive  trees  and  currants 
are  a  safe  and  profitable  investment,  but  require  a  lapse  of  some  years 
before  they  make  a  return ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  profit  is  from 
100  to  150  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mortgage  Laws, — One  of  the  most  beneficial  and  successful  legislative 
measures  enacted  by  the  king  was  the  law  of  mortgage  or  hypothek,  orga- 
nizing the  regulations  and  conditions  of  mortgage,  which  was  much  wanted 
for  the  proper  security  of  property,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  loans  on 
the  above  security.  A  provisional  law  was  issued  in  1835,  which  gave  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace  the  competency  of  keeping  a  register  of  9K>rtgage8 
fi>r  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  an  initiative  and  preparatory  measure 
for  the  then  contemplated  introduction  of  the  definitive  law  on  the  subject. 
Initfitwasenacted  that  mortgages  already  existing,  or  which  should  be  made 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  intended  law,  and  inscribed  in  the  registers  of 
mortgage  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  should  have  priority  over  those  not 
entered.  These  registers  were  merely  to  contain  the  following  columns,-— 
1.  The  date  of  insertion ;  2.  The  Christian  and  family  name  of  the  mort- 
gagee ;  3.  The  nan^  of  the  mortgager ;  4.  The  particulars  of  the  property 
mortgi^ed ;  5.  The  date  of  the  document  by  which  the  mortgage  was 
secured;  and,  6.  The  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

The  definitive  law  of  mortgage  is  dated  Athens,  23d  of  August,  1836  ; 
and  the  following  are  the  principal  regulations  contamed  in  it : — 

**  Hypothek  is  a  legal  temporary  claim  on  the  imnoovable  property  of 
another  person,  as  a  security  for  the  eventual  payment  of  a  law  Ail  pecu- 
niary demand,  obtained  by  inscription  in  the  books  of  mortgage  appointed 
by  this  law. 

<*  The  objects  of  mortgage  oao  only  be,  1.  Immovable  propegy,  capable 
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of  changing  owners  in  a  legal  manner,  together  with  the  appurtenances 
considered  by  law  as  belonging  to  it;  and,  2.  The  temporary  enjoyment 
of  such  property  and  its  appurtenances. 

"  No  mortgage  can  be  granted  on  the  property  of  a  third  person  without  his 
coosent,  nor  upon  that  of  public  bodies  or  corporations,  such  as  communes, 
monasteries,  or  charitable  institutions,  without  the  consent  and  agreement 
of  iheir  legal  representatives  or  official  organs,  if  such  exist,  and,  if  not, 
then  of  the  whole  of  the  members  constituting  it. 

"  If  the  mortgaged  estate  be  deteriorated,  or  depreciated  in  value  by  the 
carelessness  or  dishonesty  of  the  mortgager,  the  mortgagee  has  the  right 
of  demanding  a  liquidation  of  his  claims  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
stipulated,  or  of  laying  a  complaint  against  him,  in  order  to  hinder  further 
depreciation,  or,  lastly,  to  demand  other  security  for  the  sum  advanced. 

"  The  right  of  mortgage  may  be  obtained  in  three  different  modes  ;  viz. 
1.  By  law.  The  state  has  the  right  of  demanding  a  mortgage  as  security 
ibr  the  arrears  of  taxes,  customs-duties,  6cc.  2.  By  verdict  of  a  tribunal, 
such  as  the  civil  courts,  tribunals  of  commerce,  &c.;  and,  3.  By  private 
mUand  consent. 

**  The  mortgage  is  made  valid  by  formal  inscription  into  the  book  of 
Hvpotbecations,  and  must  be  ibr  a  definite  and  specified  sum.  It  can  only 
be  granted  on  real  and  actually  existing  property  in  the  bon^  fide  posses- 
sion of  the  nwrtgager,  and  in  no  case  on  expected  property. 

"  Mortgages  on  the  same  property  take  precedence  according  to  chrono- 
logical order,  and  if  two  or  more  are  registered  on  the  same  day,  they  have 
equal  rights,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  stated,  and  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties  interested. 

"  If  a  mortgage  is  granted  on  any  building  insured  at  the  time  in  a 
Greek  or  foreign  insurance  company,  and  such  policy  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pire without  being  renewed,  the  mortgagee  may  claim  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  his  demand  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  stipulated.  In 
like  manner  the  mortgagee  may  claim  the  amount  of  his  loan  out  of  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  such  insurance  company  in  case  of  fire,  provided  the 
amount  be  not  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  such  house  or  other  building 
within  one  year  and  a  day,  and  till  then  he  is  entitled  to  demand  security 
ibr  the  eventual  proper  application  of  such  funds. 

"  All  property  mortgaged  is  responsible  as  far  as  it  goes  for  the  interest 
of  the  loan  as  well  as  the  capital  advanced. 

"  In  the  principal  city  of  each  eparchy,  an  office  for  the  registration  of 
mortgages  is  established  for  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

"  The  registrar  of  mortgages  is  bound  to  keep  the  books  under  lock  and 
key,  that  in  his  legal  absence  no  one  may  alter  or  damage  them,  and  he 
is  personally  responsible  for  their  safety  and  being  correctly  kept. 

"  The  present  law  comes  into  force  on  the  13th  of  October,  1886,  and 
the  minister  of  justice  is  charged  with  its  publication  and  enforcement." 

The  r^ulations  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  books  of  mortgage 
are  to  be  kept,  together  with  the  manner  of  examining  and  proving  the  cor- 
rectness and  authenticity  of  the  title  deeds  of  property,  are  published  in  the 
Gov.  Gaz.  for  1836.,  p.  253. 

National  Bank. — The  quantity  of  arable  land  Ijring  actually  waste  fhwn 
want  of  capital  to  cultivate  it,  is  very  considerable,  and  his  majesty's  gov- 
ernment has  frequently  turned  its  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  loan 
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bank,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  several  foreign  capitalists  of  di£> 
ferent  countries. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  indefatigable  head  of  the  late  banking  drm  of  Wright 
&  Co.,  in  London,  and  a  devoted  Philhellene,  was  the  first  who  made  pro- 
posals to  the  Greek  government  for  establishing  a  bank  in  Greece,  aad  m 
early  as  the  year  1834  sent  out  an  agent  to  negotiate  with  the  ministry  on 
the  subject.  He  ofiered  to  establish  a  bank  at  Athens  with  a  capital  of  a 
million  sterling  ;  to  lend  three  quarters  of  this  sum  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest on  mortgage  at  8  per  cen^  and  to  employ  the  other  quarter  in  dis- 
count at  10  per  cent ;  but  there  were  certain  conditions  respecting  the  cir- 
culation of  bank  notes  and  other  matters  on  which  they  could  not  agre«, 
and  the  negotiations  were  still  carried  on  up  to  the  time  of  the  failure, 
which  was  lamented  nowhere  more  than  in  Greece,  where  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  were  turned  to  him  in  the  fond  expectation  of  seeing  their 
hopes  realized  by  his  at  length  coming  to  terms  with  the  government,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  the  bank. 

M.  Eynard,  the  banker  of  Greneva,  conjointly  with  the  house  of  Messrs* 
Laffitte  &  Co.  of  Paris,  made  also  proposals  to  establish  a  bank  with  a 
capital  of  16,000,000  of  francs,  at  10  per  pent  interest,  but  also  imposed 
conditions  and  demanded  privileges  which  could  not  well  be  accepted  aod 
granted  by  the  Greek  government. 

An  English  house  at  Smyrna  next  o^red  a  capital  of  500,000/.  Some 
bankers  at  Vienna  were  also  willing  to  form  a  bank  with  a  sum  of 
2,000,000  of  fbrins,  and  the  Greek  merchants  at  Scio  proposed  to  found  a 
bank  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  of  Spanish  dollars ;  but  owing  to  the 
conditk)ns  offered,  or  the  rate  of  interest,  none  of  these  proposals  could  be 
listened  to,  and  the  negotiations  were  in  consequenoe  broken  off. 

Lastly,  the  Dutch  capitalists,  who  are  the  principal  holders  of  the  bonds 
of  the  two  old  Greek  loans  of  1824  and  1825,  made  also  proposals,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  briefly  were, — to  advance  12,000,000  of  francs  to  the  Greek 
government  at  5  per  cent  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  bank 
ror  account  of  the  latter ;  and  out  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  concern, 
by  lending  out  the  capital  on  mortgage  at  8  or  10  per  cent,  to  form  a  sink- 
ing fund  with  which  to  acknowledge  and  liquidate  one  half  of  the  old  loans 
at  the  price  at  which  they  were  issued  (about  50  per  cent,)  sinking  the 
interest. 

This  proposal  was  likewise  rejected ;  and  the  government,  therefore, 
came  to  the  resolution  of  establishing  the  bank  single-handed,  interesting 
themselves  for  a  certain  amount  as  private  individuals,  and  letting  it  rest 
on  its  own  merits  to  find  supporters  and  shareliolders  among  the  moneyed 
men  of  Europe  generally. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  bank  charter,  of  which  the  fbllowing  is  a 
correct  translation,  appeared  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  the  establish- 
ment  b  now  being  formed. 

Sank  Law. 

We  Otho,  by  the  grace  of  God,  dec. ; 
In  consideration  of  the  joint  representations  of  our  ministers  of  the  interior 
and  finances,  and  afiier  having  heard  the  opinion  of  our  council  of  state, 
will  and  ordain  as  follows : — 
Art,  I.  A  national  bank  shall  be  established  in  the  capital  of  our  king* 
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dom  in  the  ibrm  of  an  anonymous  society,  (joint  stoek  bank,)  wbioh  may 
faare  branches  in  other  parts  of  our  kingdom. 

Art,  2.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  fixed  for  the  present  at  5,000,000  of 
dnchmes,  which  may  be  increased  according  to  the  wants  of  the  oountry 
on  receiving  the  sanction  of  our  government. 

ArL  3.  The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is  divided  into  6,000  shares,  each 
of  1,000  drachmas.  The  shares  may  be  divided  into  halves  and  quarters, 
if  required.  The  government  will  take  at  least  1,000  shares;  the  rest 
may  be  taken  by  Greeks  and  foreigners  without  distinction. 

Art.  4.  The  shares  wil!  be  made  out  either  in  the  name  of  the  share- 
holder or  the  bearer,  as  may  be  required,  and  the  liability  of  the  share- 
holders is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares. 

Art,  5.  Hie  bank  will  be  considered  constituted  as  soon  as  2,600  shares 
are  subscribed  for. 

Art,  6.  The  total  number  of  shareholders  of  the  bank  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  general  assembly  of  the  shareholders,  or  their  representatives 
resident  at  Athens.  The  exact  number  representing  the  whole  body  will 
be  fixed  in  the  by-laws,  which  will  be  duly  published. 

Art.  7.  The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  will  be  invested  in  a 
oommittee  elected  at  a  general  meeting. 

Art,  8.  In  order  to  ensure  the  adherence  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment to  the  statutes  and  by-laws,  a  royal  commissioner  will  be  appointed 
by  us,  who,  under  the  injunction  of  the  strictest  secrecy  in  the  discharge 
of  bis  duty,  will  have  the  right  of  examining  the  books,  papers,  and  vouch- 
en  of  the  bank ;  of  being  present  at  the  private  sittings  of  the  board  and 
It  general  meetings,  to  learn  the  real  state  of  afi%iirs,  and  to  convince  him- 
self that  the  business  of  the  bank  is  carried  on  conformably  to  the  statutes 
•nd  regulations.  He  is  also  specially  enjoined  to  keep  an  eye  upon,  and 
B  personally  responsible  for  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  as  respects  the  issuing  of  paper  money,  which,  previous  to  being 
pot  m  circulation,  must  be  countersigned  by  him.  In  all  cases  of  contra* 
vention,  the  royal  commissioner  is  bound  to  make  the  necessary  represen* 
tations  to  the  board  of  management,  and  if  no  notice  is  taken  by  them,  to 
report  the  case  to  our  government,  and  the  measure  must  remain  in  sus- 
pense till  the  decision  of  government  be  known  ;  but  should  such  decision 
not  be  made  within  thirty  days,  the  bank  is  at  liberty  to  execute  the  meas- 
Qfe  in  question  or  dispute. 

Art,  9.  The  operations  of  the  bank  will  be — 1.  Making  loans  on  mort- 
gage and  deposite  ;  and,  2.  Discounting. 

Art.  10.  Any  other  operations  than  those  ccmtained  in  the  last  article 
are  prohibited.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  with  the  consent  of  the 
general  proprietors  and  the  approbation  of  government,  other  branches  of 
bosiuess  may  be  introduced. 

Art,  11.  The  bank  will  make  loans  in  legally  circulating  specie  on 
mortgage  of  immoveable  property  situated  within  this  kingdom,  and  also 
on  deposits  of  gold  and  silver.  Four  fiflhs  of  the  capital  to  be  employed 
in  this  manner.  It  is  understood  that  all  loans,  and  the  interest  on  them, 
are  to  be  calculated  and  repaid  at  the  pure  intrinsic  value  of  the  drachma 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  made. 

An,  12.  The  annual  rate  of  interest  for  loans  on  mortgage  and  pledgea 
can  never  exceed  10  per  cent. 

Art.  13.  The  bank  will  not  make  any  loan  above  one  half  the  value  <^tha 
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property  mortgaffed,  nor  above  four  fifths  of  the  worth  of  the  pledge.  The 
value  of  both  will  be  adjusted  by  agents  appoioted  by  the  bank,  and  bound 
to  execute  their  duty  according  to  the  provisions  contained  in  their  in- 
structions, which  will  be  published  with  the  by-laws.  The  expenses  at- 
tending such  valuations,  as  well  as  the  registration  of  mortgages,  must  be 
borne  by  the  borrowers. 

Art,  14.  Whenever  the  value  of  a  mortgaged  property  is  enhanced  by 
the  money  lent  by  the  bank  and  expended  on  it,  the  bank  may  ntiake  a 
second  loan  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  article. 

Art.  15.  Borrowers  are  at  liberty  to  make  arrangements  with  the  bank 
for  the  repayment  of  their  loans,  either  at  stated  periods  or  by  way  of  an- 
nuities. 

Art.  16.  Should  any  borrower  who  has  made  such  arrangement  with 
the  bank  wish  notwithstanding  to  repay  his  loan  previously,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  he  may  do  so  upon  giving  the  bank  three  months'  notice  of  his 
intention. 

Art,  17.  The  term  for  loans  made  on  pledges  cannot  exceed  one  year, 
but  on  the  payment  of  the  interest  it  may  be  renewed. 

Art.  18.  As  soon  as  the  pledges  are  deposited  with  the  bank  they  are 
considered  as  security  for  the  sum  advanced,  whoever  may  be  the  owner. 

Art.  19.  The  bank  is  at  liberty  to  discount  bills,  and  is  empowered  to 
employ  one  fiflh  of  its  capital  in  this  manner.  Whenever  a  part  of  the 
capital  set  apart  for  loans  on  mortgage  and  pledges  is  disposable,  it  may 
be  employed  provisionally  in  discounting  till  demands  are  made  for  loans 
upon  mortgage  or  pledge.  For  this  purpose  the  bank  has  the  right  of 
issuing  bank  notes  payable  to  the  bearer ;  the  amount  of  which,  however, 
cannot  exceed  two  fifths  of  the  existing  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  As  a 
security  to  the  public  for  the  notes  in  circulation,  it  is  bound  to  keep  in 
ready  money  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  amount  issued,  to  meet  the  deniand 
for  changing  the  notes ;  and  for  the  other  three  fourths,  to  make  over  the 
title-deeds  of  property  mortgaged  to  the  bank  for  double  the  value  of  sudi 
banknotes. 

Art.  20.  The  bank  notes,  whose  value  must  be  expressed  in  Greek  cur- 
rency, cannot  be  for  a  less  amount  than  twenty-five  drachmes  ;  and  the 
public  are  not  compelled  to  take  them,  but  the  bank  and  its  branches  are 
bound  to  exchange  them  on  presentation  for  specie  legally  circulating  in 
the  kingdom,  without  any  difficulty  or  remarks. 

Art.  21.  The  bank  notes  must  be  countersigned  by  the  royal  commis- 
sioner. Any  paper  money  put  in  circulation  by  the  bank  without  the  sig- 
nature of  the  commissioner  must  be  called  in  immediately  by  the  bank, 
which  incurs  thereby  a  fine  of  three  times  the  value  of  such  notes,  to  be 
paid  into  the  state  treasury.  One  third  of  the  fines  goes  to  the  informer. 
The  bank  notes  are  stamp-free. 

Art.  22.  The  articles  248  and  258  of  the  Penal  Code  are  applicable  in 
all  cases  of  forgery  and  uttering  forged  notes. 

Art.  23.  The  annual  rate  of  interest  for  discounting  cannot  exceed  8 
per  cent ;  but  in  cases  of  public  emergency  the  government  may  allow^ 
the  bank  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  provisionally. 

Art.  24.  The  bank  will  be  represented  in  all  lawsuits  in  our  courts  of 
justice  by  the  directors. 

Art.  25.  When  a  mortgager  refuses  to  pay  the  interest  or  annuity  dua> 
the  bank  has  the  right  to  seize  his  moveable  property,  and  have  it  sold  to 
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» 
oover  its  demand.    Should  he  refuse  a  second  time,  or  have  no  such 
moveable  property  the  first  time,  the  loan  will  be  considered  as  at  an  end, 
and  the  mortgaged  property  sold  by  public  auction  according  to  the  pro- 
risians  of  the  civil  code. 

Art  26.  If  persons  who  borrow  of  the  bank  on  deposits  of  pledges  ne- 
glect to  repay  the  loan  at  the  stated  period,  such  pledges  may  be  sold  by 
public  auction  by  the  bank  without  any  further  judicial  proceedings,  but 
according  to  the  forms  marked  out  in  such  cases  by  the  existing  laws. 

ArL  27.  Every  lawsuit  of  the  bank  is  considered  summary  and  press- 
ing, and  as  such  takes  precedence  of  all  other  suits  in  our  courts  of  justice. 

Art.  28.  The  bank  is  simply  a  private  institution. 

Art.  29.  The  board  of  management  are  bound  to  lay  before  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
every  year. 

Art.  30.  The  existence  of  the  bank  is  fixed  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  provided  the  government  should  not  be  induced  to  extend  it,  at 
the  instance  of  the  shareholders. 

Art.  31.  At  its  liquidation  the  bank  is  bound  to  deposit  in  the  state 
treasury  cash  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  sum  of  bank  notes  then  in  cir- 
culation. If  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  and  public  notice  having  been 
given  to  the  holders  of  notes,  they  are  not  all  presented,  such  outstanding 
ones  losb  their  value,  and  are  considered  forfeited  to  the  bank. 

Art.  32.  Every  former  bank  law  is  rescinded  after  the  publication  of 
the  present  one. 

ArL  33.  Our  secretary  of  state  for  the  interior  is  charged  with  the 
publication  and  execution  of  the  present  law. 

Given  at  Athens,  11th  of  April,  1841.  (Signed)        Otho. 

The  by-laws  contain  the  regulations  for  the  internal  management  of  the 
bank,  the  general  meetings,  mode  of  transferring  shares,  &c. 

The  general  meeting  is  held  every  year,  and  is  composed  of  the  fifly 
lai^est  shareholders,  or  their  representatives  duly  appointed. 

The  committee  of  management  is  composed  of  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, two  ordinary  and  two  supernumerary  directors,  who  are  elected 
every  two  years  by  ballot  at  the  general  meeting.  They  may  be  re- 
elected afler  the  es^piration  of  the  above  period.  The  president  and  vice- 
president  are  not  permitted  to  do  any  business  on  their  own  private  ac- 
count. The  directors  are  at  liberty  to  engage  in  any  commercial  under- 
taking that  they  think  proper.  The  treasurer,  secretary,  and  clerks,  are 
appointed  by  the  committee  of  management. 

Bills  offered  to  the  bank  for  discount  must  be  furnished  with  the  signa- 
tures of  three  solvent  respectable  firms,  and  cannot  be  for  more  than  at 
three  month's  date. 

Private  Banks. — ^There  are  only  two  in  Greece,  both  discount  banks  : 
«ie  of  them  at  Athens,  founded  by  M.  Eynard,  of  Geneva,  with  a  capital 
of  500,000  francs,  for  the  purpose  of  discounting  local  bills  with  the  sig- 
natures of  three  good  firms,  and  for  not  more  than  at  ninety  days'  date, 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  other  private  bank  is  established  at  the  Pirmus  by  an  English  house ; 
it  lends  money  on  mortgage,  and  discounts  bills  at  the  price  of  the  day, 
and  according  to  private  agreement  between  the  parties. 

Stamps. — Stamps  were  introduced  in  the  year  1886  as  a  fiscal  measure, 
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^nd  cariBot  be  said  to  press  heavily  on  th&  commercial  community,  par- 
ticularly as  they  have  been  greatly  reduced^  as  regards  bills  of  exchange 
and  bills  of  lading. 

Chambers  of  Commerce, — There  exist  at  present  but  three,  viz.  at 
Nauplia,  Syra,  and  Patras ;  but  the  royal  ordonnance,  which  is  dated 
3d  of  June,  1836,  permits  others  to  be  formed  in  such  places  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  mercantile  community. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  consist  each  of  six  ordinary  and  three  extra 
members,  from  the  first  of  whom  the  president  and  secretary  are  elected. 
Any  merchant  of  good  reputation  and  general  commercial  information, 
established  and  resident  for  at  least  five  years  in  the  place  where  the 
chamber  is  formed,  is  eligible  to  become  a  member.  The  members  are 
chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  judges  of  the  tribunals  of  commerce, 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  are 
elected  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Every  year  one  third  of  the  number 
go  out  of  office  in  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce may  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  number  arising  from  death  or  other 
eauses,  out  of  the  latest  list  of  persons  eligible  for  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
commercial  tribunal. 

The  office  of  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  being  considered  an 
honorable  distinction,  the  post  is  purely  honorary,  the  members  r/&ceiving 
no  remuneration  for  their  services. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
the  government  their  views  and  advice  on  mercantile  subjects  ;  particu- 
larly  on  the  existing  obstacles  to  the  development  and  increase  of  com- 
merce,  and  the  means  best  adapted  to  counteract  and  remove  them ;  and 
further,  to  superintend  and  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  public  works 
and  establishments  relating  to  trade  and  shipping ;  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  cleaning,  deepening,  and  improving  of  harbors,  the  building  of  quays, 
quarantine  establishments,  canaU  and  railroads,  the  mercantile  navy,  com- 
mercial schools,  customhouse  regulations,  &c. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  may  meet  and  deliberate  on  any  question 
coming  within  their  jurisdiction  as  oflen  as  they  think  proper,  or  they  may 
be  called  upon  by  government  to  do  so.  The  meetings  are  convened  by 
the  president  after  communicating  with  the  governor  of  the  province,  who, 
if  able  to  attend,  presides  at  the  meeting ;  and  if  not,  the  chair  is  taken  by 
the  president. 

Commercial  Tribunals. — ^These  courts  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  cognisance  of  disputes  on  mercantile  subjects,  and  exist  at  present 
only  at  Nauplia,  Patras,  and  Syra. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  is  thus  laid  down  by  the  royal  decree 
of  the  14th  of  May,  1835  :— 

The  tribunals  of  commerce  have  the  power  to  give  judgment  in  all  cases 
of  dispute  which  have  reference  to  the  liabilities,  agreements,  and  contracts 
of  merchants,  bankers,  and  tradesmen  ;  and  also  in  all  mercantile  afiairs, 
whether  the  parties  are  commercial  men  or  not. 

The  following  are  considered  as  mercantile  transactions,  and  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ; — Purchases  of  goods  and  merchandise  to  sell 
again  in  the  raw  state,  or  manufactured ;  all  affairs  of  factories,  commis- 
aion  business,  shipping,  and  sending  away  goods  by  land  or  by  sea ;  all 
agencies  and  public  contracts;  bill-brokers'  and  banking  business;  tho 
operations  of  public  bcuiks ;  the  liabilities  of  merchants  and  traders  amongst 
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themselves ;  bills  of  exchange  or  remittances  of  money  seat  ftom  one  place 
to  another,  whether  the  parties  belong  to  the  commercial  community  or 
not;  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  merchast  ships,  whether  coasters  or 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  ;  the  sale  of  cordage,  provisions,  and  stores ; 
loaos  on  bottomry  bonds ;  insurances  on  ships  and  goods ;  agreements  witk 
sailors,  ^^. 

The  above  tribunals  are  competent  to  give  a  verdict  in  oases  of  com- 
plaints  between  principals  and  clerks,  as  far  as  regards  their  mutual  mer. 
cantile  relations  ;  and,  lastly,  in  all  cases  of  fVaudulent  bankruptcy.    * 

There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  commercial  courts  in  the 
ibllowing  cases: — 1.  Where  the  amount  in  dispute  is  under  800  drs. ; 
and  2.  Where  the  parties  express  their  determination  to  abide  by  the  issue 
of  the  verdict. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  mercantile  laws  of  Ghreece  are  founded 
OQ  the  French  commercial  code,  with  but  few  and  trifling  alterations. 

The  Ctuiomhouse  Estahluhment  is  composed  of  twenty.five  chief  custonK 
bouses,  sixty-three  under-customs,  and  thirty-three  stations,  forming  a 
total  of  179  ports.  Their  business  is  very  considerable,  but  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  coasting  or  home  trade,  free  intercourse  without  payment  of 
duty  being  now  permitted  between  all  the  Greek  ports,  which  was  not  the 
case  under  Capodistria,  who  introduced  the  unjust  and  oppressive  system 
that  all  goods  were  liable  to  the  same  duties  at  every  port,  and  wherever 
they  came  from  ;  and  thus  not  only  were  the  goods  and  produce  of  one 
part  of  Greece  obliged  to  pay  the  import  duty  in  another  Greek  port,  but 
foreign  articles,  imported  originally  at  Syra  for  instance,  after  paying  the 
import  duty,  and  being  reshipped  perhaps  to  Navarin,  paid  duty  a  second 
time,  and  then  when  reshipped  to  a  smaller  port,  the  same  thing  occurred, 
which  tended  greatly  to  restrict  commerce,  and  greatly  enhance  the  price 
of  every  article  to  the  consumer. 

To  oppose,  however,  the  greatest  possible  obstacles  to  smuggling,  the 
trade  with  foreign  countries  is  limited  to  the  twenty-five  chief  customhouse 
ports ;  but  an  exception  has  latterly  been  made  in  favor  of  some  of  the 
second-rate  ports.  The  whole  of  the  customhouse  system,  however,  is 
still  very  defective ;  the  facility  for  smuggling  and  the  inducements  to 
bribery  are  great,  and  the  control  is  not  sufficiently  extensive.  A  reform 
has  been  long  talked  of,  and  is  much  wanted. 

Bonding  System, — This  is  also  exceedingly  bungling  and  faulty.  The 
original  plan  introduced  by  Capodistria  was  to  admit  foreign  goods  to  be 
imported  and  deposited  in  transit  till  their  exportation  an  the  payment  of 
1  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  small  goods^  and  2  per  cent  on  bulky  articles^ 
every  three  months  !  This  was  only  repealed  in  1886,  on  the  representa- 
tion of  a  foreign  merchant,  who  had  some  articles  of  merchandise  of  this 
description  placed  in  transit  at  Syra,  and  which  he  kept  there  for  three 
years  in  expectation  of  a  rise  in  the  market,  supposing  that  the  2  per  cent 
was  for  the  whole  period :  as  he  had  to  pay  warehouse  rent  besides,  he 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  lapse  of  that  period  to  find  himself  called 
upon  to  pay  24  per  cent  for  transit  duty,  making  in  addition  to  10  per  cent 
in  all  34  per  cent. 

It  was  then  altered  as  follows : — Small  and  valuable  articles  pay  1  per 
cent  ad  valorem  for  eneryfour  months^  if  warehoused  in  government  stores. 
Bulky  articles  of  small  value  may  be  deposited  in  private  warehouses  un- 
der the  customhouse  lock  on  payment  of  1  per  cent  ad  yalorem,  if  for  less 
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than  two  years,  and  4  per  cent  if  kept  in  government  stores.  The  following 
articles  come  under  the  latter  category  : — 1.  Firewood  ;  timber  for  house 
and  ship  building ;  wooden  articles,  as  chairs  and  other  furniture,  shovels, 
hoops,  sieves,  &c.  2.  Ck)m,  pulse,  almonds  in  the  shell,  nuts,  valonea, 
&c.  3.  Ck)ils  of  ropes.  4.  Earthenware,  dangerous  and  inflammable 
articles,  and  those  emitting  a  disagreeable  smell,  are  to  be  warehoused  in 
private  stores. 

The  only  bonding  ports  in  the  kingdom  are  Nauplia,  Patras,  Syra,  and 
Piraeus,  to  which  Hydra  was  added  in  1835,  in  consideration  of  its  being 
declared  a  free  port  in  1830  by  the  provisional  government. 

The  rany.-— This  branch  of  the  national  system  also  requires  a  com- 
plete revision.  The  tariff  at  present  in  force  was  published  by  Capodls- 
tria,  and  is  dated  Nauplia,  11th  of  April,  1830.  The  import  duties  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  exports  at  6  per  cent.  The 
following  are  the  import  and  export  duties  on  those  articles  specified  in 
the  tarin.     All  others  pay  10  and  6  per  cent  respectively. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 
Article:  Duty, 

tin.    Lep' 

Alum          •...•.  per  oka  2     80 

Bottles per  100  2       0 

Biscuits per  cantar  2       0 

Beer,  in  bottles per  dozen  1       0 

do  in  casks per  oka  0     15 

Books free. 

Butter,  Black  Sea        ....  do  015 

European          ....  do  0     30 

Cofie,  Mocha do  0     40 

other  sorts          ....  do  0     25 

Cloves do  10 

Camphor do  1     20 

Cordage,  tarred per  cantar  4       0 

not  tarred      ....  do  5     20 

Chocolate per  oka  0     60 

Cheese,  Eastern do  0     12 

European       ....  do  0     20 

Corks                  per  cantar  2     80 

Caviar        ......  per  oka  0     20 

Cattle,  homed free. 

Horses  for  agricultural  purposes — Mules — Asses      •  do 

Dates per  cantar  1        0 

Elephants'  teeth          ....  per  oka  0     80 

Flax do  O     20 

Galls,  black do  0     80 

green        ......  do  O      10 

Gum  Arabic do  Q     60 

Gunpowder do  O     30 

Grain : — 

Wheat per  kilo  0      15 

Barley  and  rye     ....  do  06 

Turkish  com  (maize)  .        •        •  do  O      10 
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Artieles. 


Duty. 
Dn.    Lq>. 


Hams  and  sausages     •        •        •        •  '       per  oka  0  30 

Hats,  best           .        •        •        .        •  ^       eaoh  3  20 

second  quality    »        »        »        •  '        do  2  0 

Hemp         ..,•••  per  oka  0  10 

Indigo         ..••••  do  3  60 

Implements  (agricultural  and  technical)  ad  val.  3  per  cent. 

Lead  pencils       .        •         •         t         #  per  1000  1  20 
Metals : — 

Iron,  in  sheets      .        .      i  «        .per  cantar  1  60 

bar  and  hoop        •        •         •  do  2  0 

Tin  plates per  box  6  0 

Silver,  in  bars  and  unstamped        .  free. 

Tin per  cantar  14  0 

Quicksilver          .         .         •         •  per  oka  1  20 

Lead per  cantar  2  0 

White  lead do  b  20 

Brass do  8  0 

Brass  in  sheets     .         •         •         •  per  oka  0  60 

Copper do  0  40 

Steel            .....  per  cantar  8  60 

Macaroni             per  oka  0  12 

Nails per  cantar  4  80 

Nutmegs per  oka  2  0 

Opium        ......  do  5  20 

Olives do  0  4 

Onions per  cantar  0  40 

Pepper per  oka  0  25 

Pimento do  0  40 

Pitch per  cantar  0  80 

Rice per  oka  0  4 

Sesame  seed do  0  6 

Saltpetre              do  0  15 

Spirits  of  wine     .....  do  0  15 

Stockfish              per  cantar  2  40 

Salt  prohibited. 

Saffron per  oka  1  40 

Sugar  loaves do  0  30 

crushed do  0  20 

raw do  0  12 

Shot do  0  10 

Salt  fish do  0  15 

Silk,  raw do  7  20 

Snuff do  0  80 

Segars        ......  do  2  40 

Tar do  1  20 

Tongues,  smoked        ....  per  dozen  0  15 

Tobacco,  raw per  oka  1  0 

Tea,  black do  1  00 

green         •                 ...  do  3  20 

Tiles per  1000  2  20 

11* 
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ArticU9, 

Timber  for  shipbuilding 

for  houses 
Vermicelli 
Vitriol 

Wax,  yellow 
Wool,  unwashed 

washed     • 
Wine,  common  . 

fine 

Articles. 


EXPORT  DUTIES. 


Bristles       .         .         .         . 
Cattle  :— 

Bufialoes     . 

Oxen 

Cows 

Calves 

Mules 

Horses  of  burden 

Sheep 

Lambs 
Silver,  uncoined  . 
Sponge,  virgin,  washed 

"      unwashed    • 
ordinary,  washed    . 
unwashed 


« 


Duty, 

Drs, 

Lep. 

ad.  val. 

5 

per  cent 

do 

7 

do  . 

per  oka 

0 

12 

per  cantar 

1 

20 

per  oka 

0 

40 

per  cantar 

8 

20 

do 

5 

0 

per  barrel 

4 

0 

per  oka 

0 

60 

Duty, 

Dn. 

Lep* 

•         • 

free. 

per  head 

12 

0 

do 

10 

0 

do 

6 

0 

do 

4 

0 

do 

6 

0 

do 

6 

0 

do 

0 

60 

do 

0 

30 

per  drachm 

0 

5 

per  oka 

0 

60 

do 

0 

40 

do 

0 

20 

do 

0 

10 

Marine  Insurance  Companies. — Several  of  these  establishments  have 
been  formed  as  joint  stock  companies ;  the  principal  of  which  are — 
The  Greek  Insurance  Company,  established  at  Syra  in  •         .         1837. 
The  Company  of  Friends  of  Insurance  ....         1838. 

The  Hermes  (Mercury) 1838. 

The  Achalan  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Patras  .         .         .         1836. 

The  only  foreign  insurance  company  that  has  an  ag^cy  in  Greece  is 
the  Trieste  Company,  called  the  "  Adriatic  Union  of  Security,"  which  has 
an  establishment  at  Athens. 

Foreign  Trade, — The  commerce  of  Greece  with  foreign  countries  has 
greatly  increased  withui  the  last  five  years,  and  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. 

At  Constantinople  there  are  between  11,000  and  12,000  Greek  subjects 
(exclusive  of  the  Rayahs  or  Greeks  subject  to  the  Porte,)  partly  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  partly  in  exercising  difierent  trades ;  whilst  the  resi- 
dents of  all  other  powers  together  do  not  amount  to  above  5,000. 

The  number  of  Greek  subjects  who  leave  the  country  furnished  'with 
regular  passports  from  the  foreign  office  is  about  2,000  every  year.  The 
crews  of  the  Greek  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  amount  to  about 
10,000  ;  and  we  may  safely  calculate  that  at  least  3,000  other  persons 
go  to  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary  coast,  where  passports 
are  not  required ;  making  on  the  whole  about  15,000  annually. 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  the.  reports  of  the  several  Greek  con- 
suls  at  the  undermentioned  places,  shows  the  approximative  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  in  Greek  bottoms  at  the  respective  ports  for  the  year 
1840  :— 


Porta, 

Constantinople 

Smyrna 

Volo 

Zante 

Trieste 

Tenedos 

Salonica 

Gralatz 

Odessa 

Canea 

Heraclium  . 

Marseilles  . 

Leghorn 

Rhodes 

Beyrout 

Enos 

Prevesa 

Corfu 

Venice 

Genoa 

Tunis 

Gibraltar     . 

Alexandria 


Totals 


ItnvortM, 

20,000*000 

10,520,000 

2,000,000« 

2,200,000 

15,000,000 

500,000 

150,000 

4,100,000 

2,000,000 

1,300,000 

1,400,000 

6,000,000 

2,560,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

150,000 

200,000 

2,200,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

89,530,000 


ExporU. 

i2,ooor6oo 

2,800,000 

1,500,000 

2,450,000 

11,500,000 

200,000 

200,000 

2,100,000 

5,000,000 

1,100,000 

1,800,000 

15,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,500,000 

360,000 

200,000 

180,000 

1,100,000 

7,500,000 

3,000,000 

300,000 

4,000,000 

12,000,000 

91,790,000 


The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  Greek  vessels  at  the  other  ports 
where  there  are  consuls  and  vice-consuls  is  not  reported  ;  though  at  some 
of  them,  such  as  Malta,  the  Dardanelles,  Damietta,  Tripolis,  and  Algiers, 
it  is  considerable. 

TMu  Mhowing  the  et^nt  of  Ckfmmereial  Traffic  earned  on  between  the  ports  of  Greece 
and  Trieste  mtpectivelyt  from  the  years  1835  to  1840,  both  inclusive. 

No.  1.    EXPORTS  FBOM  GREECE  TO  TRIESTE. 


Articles, 


Madder... 

Wix 

Cotton.... 
Cheese.... 

Figs 

Camots. 

Wool 

Olive  oil.. 

Skins 

Linseed... 
Silk,  raw. 
Sponge.... 
▼alooea.. 
Tobacco . 


1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

CMTt. 

1839. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt- 

cwt. 

495 

285 

201 

447 

1,027 

152 

297 

589 

339 

480 

669 

2,454 

4,155 

4,985 

8,199 

M08 

1.709 

4.012 

1,590 

1,109 

23,234 

15,101 

17,005 

12,827 

20,400 

23,432 

8,691 

16,500 

34,437 

50,031 

2,262 

7,335 

922 

7,026 

25,910 

5,200 

6,655 

7,734 

6 

313 

676 

939 

471 

757 

2,870 

1,899 

872 

8,555 

5,613 

5,930 

151 

414 

269 

297 

660 

1,942 

760 

1,429 

2,640 

3,636 

18,234 

39,793 

19,372 

6,752 

22,600 

54 

203 

2,779 

905 

1840. 

cwt. 
1,068 

189 

722 

161 

26,435. 

25,530 

5,090 

2,912 

800 

1,784 

491 

4,021 

44,528 

4,016 
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No.  3.   IMPORTATTOIfS  INTO  ORBECE  FKOV  TRIESTE. 


Artielei, 


Steel cwt. 

Coffee do 

Hemp do 

Paper cases 

Ironmongery do 

Nails casks 

Drugs cases 

Flour cwt. 

Iron,  raw do 

Timber No. 

Planks do 

Manufactures,       packages 

Glassware crates 

Earthenware do 

Salt  fish cwt 

Rice do 

Sugar,  raw do 

refined do 

Leather do 


1835. 


1836. 


595 

3,502 
490 
396 
211 

3,228 
174 
773 

4,794 
105,675 
498,188 

1,109 

963 

97 

1,514 

2,570 
172 
264 
994 


1837. 


1,066 

4,947 

469 

715 

177 

1,771 

183 

684 

1,654 

35,855 

312,300 

813 

1,092 

228 

2,148 

1,499 

1,530 

66 

680 


1,070 
5,780 

627 
1,609 

119 
1,210 

133 

1,916 

3,067 

31,356 

426,593 

2,442 

988 

189 
4,140 
1,614 

1,242 
1,543 


1838. 


510 

11,776 

705 

185 

60 

594 

312 

2451 

3,951 

25,147 

67,302 

1,284 

297 

140 

762 

990 


1839. 


922 

10,772 

1,068 

1,082 

270 

1,799 

1,047 

1,346 

2,279 

53,903 

1,267,851; 

1,960, 

1,355' 

234 

3,216 


1840. 


976 

10,869 

1,047 

526 

295 

2,336 

568 

1.488 

2,155 

63.846 

1,480,379 

1,280 

1,071 

78 

3.852 

1,506 


1,039         1.156        2,006 
3,593l       2,0161       2,449 


The  principal  articles  exported  to  other  countries  and  imported  into 
Greece,  are  the  following : — 

Exports : — Currants,  com,  cotton,  cheese,  figs,  honey,  lemons,  mad- 
der,  oil,  skins,  salt,  silk,  sesame  seed,  sponges,  tobacco,  vermilion,  wool, 
and  wine. 

Imports : — Live  animals,  butter,  corn,  caviar,  coffee,  drugs  and  medi. 
cines,  earthenware,  flour,  glassware,  cutlery,  gunpowder,  hides,  hemp, 
indigo,  macaroni,  metals,  manufactures  generally,  nails,  paper,  rice,  salt 
fish,  spices,  spirits,  soda,  sugar,  soap,  and  timber. 

Treaties  of  Commerce,  SfC, — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  trea- 
ties existing  between  Greece  and  other  nations,  with  the  date  of  the  year 
in  which  they  were  concluded. 


Nature  of  Treaty. 

Country  with  which  made. 

Datn. 

Friendship  and  Alliance. 

Bavaria.                       ^ 
Austria.                        ^ 

1833. 

r 

1835. 

Great  Britain. 

1838. 

Commerce  and  Navigation.  < 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

1838. 

United  States  of  America. 

1888. 

w 

Prussia. 

1839. 

r 

Wurtemberg. 

1834. 

Baden. 

1835. 

Two  Sicilies. 

1838. 

Bavaria. 

1836. 

Saxony. 

1836. 

Right  of  free  Emigration. 

Hanover. 

1835. 

Switzerland. 

1837. 

Sardinia. 

1839. 

Prussia. 

1839. 

• 

Naples. 

1837. 

w 

Sweden. 

1838. 

Commerce  of  Greece. 
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TREATIES  OF  coMMEECE,  ETC. — Continued, 

Nature  of  Treaty, 

Country  ttiik  which  made. 

DaU. 

*• 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Papal  Dominions. 
Ionian  Republic. 
Tuscany. 
Holland. 

1835. 
1834. 
1835. 
1835. 
1835. 

Austria. 

1835. 

Reciprocity  of  Port  Charges.  * 

Russia. 
Denmark. 

1835. 
1835. 

Spain. 

United  States  of  America. 

1834. 
1837. 

Hanover. 

1836. 

Bremen. 

1835. 

Lubeck. 

1835. 

PoBt-Office  Treaties.            < 

Hamburg. 

France. 

Austria. 

1836. 
1838. 
1834. 

Greek  Consulates  in  Foreign  Countries, — There  are  11  ooBsuls-general, 
36  consuls,  and  20  vice-consuls  ; — in  all  78. 

Consulates-General: — At  Odessa,  Vienna,  Stockholm,  Lisbon,  LondoD, 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Alexandria,  and  Bucharest. 

Consulates : — Amsterdam,  Taganrok,  Moscow,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Leipzig,  Lubeck,  Cblogne,  Mayence,  Copenhagen,  Barcelona,  Balearic 
Islands,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Ancona,  Civita  Vecchia, 
Veoioe,  Genoe^  Messina,  Liverpool,  BelftLst,  Malta,  Dublin,  Boston,  New 
York,  Tauris,  Smyrna,  Candia,  Dardanelles,  Beyrout,  Salonlca,  Prevesa, 
Cairo,  Damietta,  Jassy,  and  Tunis. 

Vice-Consulates: — Ismael,  Semlin,  Toulon,  Algiers,  Algesira,  Ply- 
ilk>uth,  FalnrK>uth,  Gibraltar,  Brindisi,  Leghorn,  Cagliari,  Naples,  Porto- 
Ferraro,  Palermo,  Nice,  Galatz,  Ibraila,  Adrianople,  Enos,  Jaffa,  Tripolis, 
Volo,  Rhodes,  Heraclium,  Kydonia,  Jannina,  Cephalonia,  Corfu,  and 
Zante. 


GENERAL  TABLE  OP  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GREECE  IN  1839. 

Description  of  Goods, 

Value  of  Imports, 

Value  of  Exports, 

Dra. 

Lep. 

Dri.          Lep. 

Alnxmds   .... 

17,397 

0 

1,021     55 

Aniseed     .... 

4,397 

0 

964     18 

Animals  (live)  for  food 

255,132 

0 

268,562     50 

for  agriculture 

791,680 

0 

355,384     50 

Butter       .... 

63,687 

50 

5,098     52 

Brooms 

125 

20 

Citrons 

. 

. 

16,065     20 

Cochenille 

1,109 

0 

Cotton 

8,842 

20 

68,087     80 

Curds 

227 

Chestnuts . 

40,215 

55 

2,749      0 

Candles  (Tallow 

)       .         . 

8,044 

60 

. 
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GENERAL  TABLE  OF  THE  IMPORTS,  ETC. Continued. 


DeMcripiion  of  Good*. 

Vahit  ofJmporU. 

Value  of  Exports, 

Dn. 

L«p. 

Dn. 

Lep. 

Corn  (all  descriptions) 

2,979,165 

20 

304,649 

0 

Chocolate 

1,427 

0 

Cheese       .... 

74,114 

7 

86,814 

94 

Cork          .... 

2,216 

0 

Caviar       .... 

172,168 

0 

Coffee        .         •         .         . 

298,451 

0 

Chalva      .... 

94,168 

0 

Drugs  and  medicines 

51,357 

45 

Dates        .... 

9,827 

0 

Earthenware 

86,450 

17 

Flour        .... 

24,945 

25 

Fruit,  fresh 

51,211 

22 

2,327 

76 

dried  (raisins  and  currants) 

117,903 

70 

2,670,518 

69 

(figs)        .         . 

15,123 

0 

346,490 

0 

walnuts  . 

20,161 

25 

748 

40 

Fish,  fresh 

29,843 

25 

salted 

459,619 

56 

rose 

5,013 

0 

Galls        .... 

776 

50 

1,558 

50 

Glass  ware 

138,372 

40 

Gunpowder 

31,611 

0 

Hams        .... 

25,267 

0 

Hats         .         . 

18,681 

70 

Hemp        .... 

296 

0 

5,027 

28 

Honey       .... 

1,831 

0 

34,363 

19 

Incense     .... 

15,781 

80 

Indigo       .... 

54,795 

50 

Liquors  (wine,  beer,  and  spirits) 

458,647 

86 

662,485 

0 

Lemons     .... 

3,818 

0 

70,181 

0 

Macaroni,  Vermicelli,  &c. 

26,680 

10 

409 

80 

Madder      .... 

37,673 

0 

Metals       .... 

969,214 

0 

Mastic       .... 

17,615 

0 

Manufactures  of  silk  . 

213,520 

0 

13,654 

0 

wool  . 

1,229,758 

85 

7,391 

0 

cotton 

3,611,939 

29 

43,995 

0 

straw 

70,961 

40 

wood 

157,777 

17 

827 

80 

linen 

136,184 

55 

gold  and    silver 

thread     . 

14,870 

0 

leather 

31,495 

50 

metal 

265,608 

77 

4,310 

0 

bone  . 

20,724 

45 

sundries     . 

488,884 

42 

139,414 

20 

Nuts,  hazel 

16,127 

0 

pistachio  . 

1 12,205 

0 

1,276 

36 
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GENEBAL  TABLE  OF  THE  IMPORTS,  ETC. Continued. 


Description  of  Goods. 

Value  of  Imports, 

Value  of  Exports. 

Dn. 

Lep. 

Dn. 

Lap. 

Nails        .... 

240,390 

32 

Onions 

14,213 

80 

11,609 

50 

Oranges    . 

24,710 

14 

1,669 

48 

Olives 

48,589 

50 

6,295 

6 

Olive  oil 

141,544 

30 

409,984 

26 

Paper 

182,746 

0 

Potatoes     . 

10,061 

0 

285 

39 

Perfumery 

70,927 

0 

Pulse  of  all  descriptio 

ns 

99,591 

81 

12,276 

14 

Pitch 

9,304 

97 

78 

52 

Preserves  . 

5,796 

0 

746 

0 

Peari  barley 

621 

0 

Rice 

407,839 

84 

Sit  ins  and  hides 

829,734 

38 

52,223 

80 

Sulphur     . 

9,818 

20 

Soda 

25,986 

70 

Salt          .         .         . 

20,006 

0 

Sugar 

721,827 

65 

Silk,  raw  . 

924 

50 

910,139 

0 

Soap 

419,309 

91 

1,557 

50 

Salep 

160 

0 

Sesame     . 

2,736 

0 

15,996 

35 

Sponge 

6,121 

50 

178,539 

0 

Sundries   . 

140,508 

25 

10,160 

75 

Tallow,  raw 

4,930 

0 

40 

0 

Tow 

19,870 

0 

6,612 

0 

Tar           ... 

2,968 

25 

5,192 

94 

Tobacco    . 

138,079 

2 

14,318 

80 

Vermilion 

159,268 

0 

Wool,  sheep's     . 

905 

80 

205,758 

59 

Wood  for  shipbuilding 

346,822 

13 

3,538 

50 

dyes  . 

135,152 

25 

houses 

769,563 

52 

40,059 

87- 

fire    . 

70,346 

10 

11,876 

0 

Totals  . 

18,599,167 

52 

7,330,438 

94 

7aUe  ekowing  the  value  (in  drachmee)  of  the  Annual  Imports^  Exports^  Transit^  and 
Coastimg  Trade  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  for  the  years  1833  to  1840  inclusive. 


Tear. 

Im 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


Imports. 


124i67,773 
16,438,363 
16,179.145 
15,905,389 
18,374,617 
21,751,283 
18,599,167 
20,270,004 


Exports. 


Transit. 


5,534,219 
6,772,110 
9,779,900 
12,803,222 
7,522.307 
6,739,770 
7,330,438 
8,748,477 


6,007,310 
8,500,000 
11,312,754 
13,191,549 
25,091,075 
31,384,630 
28,325,053 
41,663,195 


Coasting 
Trade. 


3,000,000 
4,000,000 
7,086,938 
6,327,014 
7,121,563 
8,435,450 
9,352,758 
8,124,465 


Total, 


26,809,302 
35,710,473 
44,358,787 
48,227,174 
58,109,562 
68,311.133 
63,667,416 
78,806,141 


132  Progress  of  Population  and  WeaUh 

Customs, — The  customhouse  establishment  was  organized  on  its  present 
footing,  by  the  royal  ordonnance  of  the  30th  of  September,  1836 ;  the 
system  pursued  till  then  being  that  which  was  introduced  by  Capodistria 
in  1829,  and  continued  by  the  regency,  with  a  few  trifling  modifications. 

The  line  of  coast  and  the  islands  are  divided  into  twenty-five  custom- 
house districts,  of  which  five  are  of  the  first  class,  seven  of  the  second,  and 
thirteen  of  the  third.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  under  custom- 
houses,  customhouse  stations,  and  coast-guard  stations. 

There  are  twenty-five  head  customhouses,  sixty-three  under  custom- 
houses, thirty- three  customhouse  stations,  and  fifty-eight  coast-guard  sta- 
tions, making  together  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ports  with  custom- 
house authorities. 

Free  intercourse  is  permitted  between  all  the  respective  ports  for  goods 
and  merchandise,  grain,  and  cattle,  either  the  produce  of  the  country,  or 
of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  if  originally  imported,  at  a  legal  port, 
and  if  the  duty  has  been  paid  at  the  customhouse,  which  will  appear  from 
the  manifest  and  clearance  of  the  vessel. 

The  principal  customhouses  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  from  whom  they  receive  their  instructions,  and  to 
whom  all  reports  and  communications  are  made.  The  under  custom- 
houses, &c.  are  under  the  control  of  the  principal  one  in  each  district. 

The  chief  customhouses  are  divided  into  two  main  districts ;  twelve 
are  in  the  eastern,  and  thirteen  in  the  western  district,  for  each  of  which  a 
chief  inspector  of  customs  is  appointed,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  minis- 
terial assessor ;  the  seat  of  the  former  is  at  Syra,  that  of  the  latter  at 
Patras.  Their  duty  is  to  inspect  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  custom- 
houses in  their  districts. 

The  oflScers  of  the  customs  are  entitled  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  crown,  as  contained  in  the  decree  of  the  18th  of  April, 
1883,  in  the  analogous  grades,  and  with  the  same  distinctive  embroidery, 
epaulettes,  <Sz;c. ;  and  all  customhouse  functionaries  are  permitted,  ex  (fficw^ 
to  carry  fire-arms,  wit)iout  the  usual  certificate  from  the  police. 


AET.n.— PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  AND  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

IN  FIFTY  YEARS, 

AS  EXHIBITED  BT  THE  DECENNIAL  CENBUB  TAKEN  IN  THAT  PERIOD. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

THB  CENSUS  OF   1820,  BEING  THE   FOURTH   DECENinAL    ENUMERATION  UNDER 

THE    CONSTITUTION. 

This  census  was  the  first  which  made  any  discrimination  in  the  colored 
part  of  the  population,  either  as  to  sex  or  age.  It  distributed  the  males 
and  females,  both  of  the  free  colored  persons  and  slaves,  under  the  four 
following  divisions,  viz :  those  who  were  under  fourteen  ;  who  were  four- 
teen and  under  twenty-six ;  who  were  twenty-six  and  under  forty-five  ; 
and  who  were  forty-five  and  upwards. 

It  made  no  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  whites,  except  to  add  a 
column  for  those  males  who  were  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen. 

The  result  may  be  seen  in  the  four  following  tables. 
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■  The  numben  [hut  mai-ked  cumprebend  people  oFculur  who  wen  deniciulcd  in  the 
ceDiUB,  in  same  of  die  relume,  B>  "  olher  free  peraons,  exccpl  Indiane,  not  tued,"  witb- 
cut  diecrimiaBtion  of  ki.    The  whole  number  thus  returned  was  4,631. 

f  Tbe  populatian  of  this  ilire  wu  staled  in  ihe  cetiaiis  published  bf  the  BUIe  dsput. 
Dienl,  in  1833,  lo  be  137,901;  but  in  the  "alBtiitical  view,"  pnblished  by  die  suae 
(leparuiieiit  three  years  afterwards,  pursuant  to  reaoluiionB  i^  (he  Sanale  in  1833  and 
1834,  a<  was  set  down  »  114,317— chowing  a  difTerence  ori6,4IG.  The  Ian  of  theaa 
oSicial  atatementa  being  believed  to  be  correct,  i1  haa  been  here  followed  aa  to  the  ag- 
gregstes  of  the  whole  population  of  the  itates,  and  of  ita  three  aeveral  claaaeB ;  but  h  it 
omits  die  details,  ibe  distribution  according  lo  age,  in  tbe  aiaiement  of  1833.  rcmaina 
uncoiTected.  There  will  therefore  be  found,  between  the  aggregalea  ind  Um  details  of 
th*  popuIstioD  of  Ihia  ilale,  a  discrepancr  of  16,416. 


36.18  « 

72.  " 

33.40  " 

37.58  " 
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The  decennial  increase,  shown  by  this  census,  compared  widi  that  of 
1810,  was  as  follows,  yiz : 

1820.  1810. 

Of  the  whole  population,     .  83.35  per  cent,     .     .     36.45  per  cent. 

Of  the  white,        ....  34.3         " 

Of  the  free  colored,   .     .     .  27.75       " 

Of  the  slave,         ....  29.57       " 

Of  the  whole  colored,     .     .  29.33       " 

It  thns  appears  that  the  increase  of  the  whole  population  was  3.10  pet 
cent  more  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  ten  preceding.  But  if  we  make 
a  deduction  from  the  increase  shown  by  the  census  of  1810,  for  the  extra 
gain  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  which  may  be  estimated  at  1^  per 
cent,  the  difference  will  be  reduced  to  1.6  per  cent— equivalent  to  115,837 
persons.  This  falling  off  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  suspension  of 
immigration  during  the  war,  partly  to  the  slaves  who  fled  to  the  enemy 
during  the  same  period,  and  lastly  to  that  gradual  diminution  of  natural 
increase  of  which  the  several  enumerations  furnish  evidence,  and  which 
probably  the  war  slightly  increased. 

While  there  was  so  sensible  a  difference  in  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion shown  by  the  two  last  enumerations,  its  distribution  among  the  several 
classes  continued  in  nearly  the  same  proportions,  viz : 

Cenmu  of  1820.  Ceniut  of  1810. 

The  whites  amount  to  .  81.55  per  cent.  .  .  .  80.97 
The  free  colored  ...  2.46  «*  ....  2.57 
The  slaves       ....     15.99      "       ....     16.46 


The  whole  IVee  population,  84.01       «       ....     83.54 
The  whole  colored,     .     .     18.45       "       ....     19.03 

It  thus  appeared  that  the  white  population  had  gained  on  both  descrip- 
tions  of  the  colored. 

The  proportion  between  the  sexes  in  the  three  classes  was  as  follows, 
viz: 

In  the  white  population  the  males  exceed  the  females,  as  100  to  96.77. 

Free  colored    do.       the  females  exceed  the  males,  as  107.09  to  100. 

Slave     do.       the  males  exceed  the  females,  as  100  to  95.16. 

This  excess  of  females  in  the  free  colored  class,  is  to  be  ascribed  princi- 
pally to  the  seafaring  and  roaming  habits  of  many  of  the  males,  and 
probably  in  a  small  degree  to  the  greater  number  of  females  who  are 
emancipated.  The  disproportion  is  therefore  greatest  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  45. 

In  five  of  the  New  England  states,  from  the  like  prevalence  of  seafaring 
and  migratory  habits,  the  females  exceed  the  males.  In  Maine,  however, 
there  is  a  small  majority  of  males — the  gain  from  immigration  in  that 
thinly  settled  state  more  than  counterbalancing  the  loss  by  the  pursuits  of 
fishing  and  navigation.  In  the  other  states  of  the  union  the  males,  both 
•f  the  white  and  colored  population,  exceed  the  females ;  and  of  the  whites 
under  ten  years  of  age,  the  males  are  most  numerous  even  in  the  New 
Bngland  states. 
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The  excess  of  males  exhibited  by  the  census  has  doubtless  been  some- 
what enhanced  by  foreign  emigrants,  of  whom  a  majority  are  males,  but 
it  is  to  be  referred  principally  to  that  curious  and  admirable  provision  of 
nature,  by  which  the  greater  number  of  males  born  is  sufficient,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  compensate  the  peculiar  casualties  to  which  that 
sex  is  exposed.  Even  in  the  free  colored  population,  of  which  the  females 
have  a  preponderance  of  7  per  cent,  the  males  under  14  exceed  the  females 
about  3  per  cent. 

The  numbers  of  the  three  classes,  male  and  female,  within  the  several 
Itges  mentioned  in  the  census,  are  respectively  in  the  following  proportions 
to  the  whole  of  each  class,  viz : 


1st.  Of  the  whites — 

The  males  under  10  are  17.1  per  cent 
10  and  under  16  7.8       " 

16  and  under  .26  9.9       " 

26  and  under  45  9.7       " 

45  and  upwards  6.3       << 


The  females,  16.3  per  cent. 


« 


7.7  " 

«       .       9.9  «« 

9.4  «' 

"       .       5.9  " 


« 


60.8  49.2 

2d.  Of  the  free  colored — 

The  males  under  14  are  20.4  per  cent.  The  females,  19.7  per  cent. 

14  and  under  26         10.3       «       .  .       «       .     12.4 


26  and  under  45         10.         "       .       .       "       .     11.6 
45  and  upwards,  7.5       "       .       •       "       .       8.1 


48.2  51.8 
3d.  Cf  the  slaves — 

The  males  under  14  are  22.4  per  cent.  The  females,  21.1  per  cent. 

14  and  under  26         13.2       «       .  .       «       .     13.2         " 


26  and  under  45         10.6       *«..".       9.9 
45  and  upwards,  5.         "       .       .       "       .       4.6 


« 


51.2  48.8 

It  thus  appears  that  one  third  of  the  white  population  was  under  ten 
years  of  age,  and  not  quite  half  (48.9  per  cent)  under  sixteen.  This  age 
does  not  so  equally  divide  this  part  of  the  population  as  it  did  in  the  pre- 
vious enumerations,  since  the  same  causes  which  occasioned  the  small 
decline  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase  before  adverted  to,  lessened  the 
proportion  of  those  who  were  under  that  age,  and  consequently  placed  the 
point  of  equal  division  at  somewhat  greater  age. 

Of  the  free  colored  population  less  than  two  thirds,  (62.8  per  cent,)  and 
of  the  slaves  more  than  two  thirds,  (69.9,)  are  under  twenty-six  years  of 
age. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  white  and  colored  population  in  the  slavo* 
holding  states,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


in  the  VmHed  SMm  m  Piftg  Years. 


IM 


ItATBS  JlKII  TEK- 
RITOSISS. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columb. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

MiatiaBippi 

LouiBiana 

Miatouri 

Alabaina . . . . .  M . . . 
Arkansaa 


WTkole  pop- 
ulation. 


72,749 
407,350 

33,039 
1.065.366 
638,829 
502.741 
340.989 
564,317 
422,813 

75,448 
153,407 

66,586 
144.317 

14.273 


TOTAL- 4.502.224     2,842,340 


Whites. 


55,282 

260.222 

22.614 

603,074 

419,200 

237,440 

189.566 

434,644 

339,927 

42.176 

73.383 

55,988 

96.245 

12,579 


JFVetf  eoPd 
persons. 


12,95& 

39,730 

4.048 

37.139 

14,612 

6,826 

1,767 

2,941 

2,779 

458 

10,960^ 

376 

633 

77 
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Slaves. 

Wh'ts. 

F.coPd 

Slawes. 

persons. 

4,509 

76. 

17.8 

6.2 

107,398 

63.9 

9.7 

26.4 

6,377 

68.5 

12.2 

19.3 

425,153 

56.6 

3.5 

39.9 

205.017 

65.6 

2.3 

32.1 

258.475 

47.2 

1.4 

51.4 

149,656 

55.6 

.5 

43.9 

126.732 

77. 

.6 

22.5 

80,107 

80.4 

.7 

18.9 

32.814 

55.9 

.6 

43.5 

69,064 

47.8 

7.1 

45. 

10.222 

84.1 

.6 

15.3 

47.439 

66.7 

.4 

32.9 

1.617 

88.1 

.5 

11.3 

524,580   63.13 

3.01 

33.86 

It  thus  appears  that  in  these  states,  since  the  preceding  census,  the 
white  population  lost,  and  the  colored  portion  gained  nearly  the  half  of  one 
per  cent. 

CHAPTER  V. 

TBI  CI5SUS  or  1830,  BEIN&  the  fifth  DECSNiriAL  ENUMERATION  UNDER  THE  CONSTrrUTION. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  which  directed  the  fifth  census,  some  important 
deviations  from  the  preceding  acts  were  introduced.  Thus  it  numbered 
the  population  as  it  was  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  instead  of  the  1st  of  Augusty 
Bs  had  been  previously  done,  so  that  the  increase  shown,  on  a  comparison 
with  the  preceding  census,  was  not  as  heretofore,  for  ten  years,  but  for 
nine  years  and  ten  months.  There  were  also  a  greater  number  of 
divisions  according  to  age,  both  in  the  white  and  colored  population.*  The 
whites  of  each  sex  were  arranged  under  thirteen  heads,  viz : 

Those  under 6  years  of  age. 


5  and  under 
10 


« 


(( 


« 

u 
it 
it 
tc 

iC 
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15 

20 
30 

40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

100  and  upwards. 
The  colored  population  of  both  descriptions,  and  of  each  sex,  were  ar- 
ran^zred  under  the  six  following  heads,  viz : 

Those  under  10 ;  10  and  under  24 ;  24  and  under  36  ;  36  and  under 
55 ;  55  and  under  100 ;  100  and  upwards. 

The  result  is  exhibited  in  the  five  following  tables. 

*  There  were  also  columns  for  the  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  of  different  ages,  which 
will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
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Pngrta  of  Weakh  and  PopvitOitM 


•  Thi»  number  compreheniis  5.609  omitted  in  ihe  manihfil'B  retorn  of  ihe  dewils. 
■f  ThiB  number  compreliende  210  omilled  in  the  manihnl'e  return  of  ihe  details. 
I  Thia  number  camprehenda  Ihe  ominioiM  in  New  York  and  Louitiana,  ud  5,3IS 
penons  <n  board  tlie  public  ahipa. 


The  increase  shown  by  Uiis  census,  that  is  fer  a  period  of  niae  years 
aod  ten  months,  is  as  follows,  tIz  : 

The  whole  population,        .        .        •        .33.26  per  cent. 


Whites, 
Free  colored, 
Slaves, 
The  whole  colored. 


33.85 
34.17 
30.15 
30.7 


If  we  add  the  increase  for  the  two  months  required  to  make  up  the 
complete  term  of  10  years,  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  half  of  1  per 
cent,  the  last  decennial  increase  will  thus  compare  with  the  preceding, 
viz: 

1830.  1820. 

The  whole  population,      .     33.92  per  cent.      .     33.35  per  cent. 
Whites,    .         .         .     84.52  .         .     34.3 


Free  colored. 
Slaves,     . 
The  whole  colored. 


.34  85  .         .     27.75 

.     30.75  .         .     29.57 

.     31.31  .         .     29.33 

This  comparative  view  shows  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  somewhat 
greater  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  ten  preceding,  instead  of  being 
lesB,  as  would  appear  by  the  enumeration  actually  taken.  The  gain  from 
a  greater  and  more  uninterrupted  immigration,  from  1820  to  1830,  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  additional  increase  here  shown. 

The  increase  of  the  three  classes  had  been  so  nearly  equal,  that  their 
relative  proportions  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  1820.     Thus : 

In  1820—  In  1830— 

The  whites  were  81.55  per  cent.  •        .         .         81.90 

The  free  adored,    2.46 2.48 

The  slaves,  15.99 15.62 

Showing  a  small  gain  of  tlie  white  population  on  the  colored,  and  of  the 
free  colored  on  the  slaves. 

The  males  and  females,  in  the  three  classes,  were  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, viz : 

In  the  white  population  the  males  exceed  the  females,  as  100  to  96.56. 
Free  colored  do.  the  females  exceed  the  males,  as  107.64  to  100. 
Slave  do.       the  males  exceed  the  females,  as  100  to  98.37. 

The  proportion  between  the  sexes  continued  nearly  the  same  as  under 
the  preceding  census,  with  both  descriptions  of  tlie  free  population ;  but 
with  the  slaves,  the  proportion  of  females  was  greater  than  under  the  pre- 
ceding census  by  more  than  3  per  cent.  This  relative  change  in  their 
numbers  might  have  been  caused  by  a  greater  mortality  among  the  males ; 
by  an  extraordinary  number  of  runaways  to  foreign  countries,  who  are 
chiefly  males ;  or  lastly,  by  a  greater  proportion  of  males  of  those  who 
had  been  emancipated.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
more  males  than  females  were  emancipated,  the  two  first  causes  must  be 
relied  on  to  explain  the  difference  in  question ;  and  neither  of  them  is  (n- 
consistent  with  well-known  facts.  The  instances  of  escape  to  Canada 
have  greatly  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  of  the  slaves 
who  are  transported  to  the  south,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  male^ 
miA  their  lives  are  piobably  abridged  by  change  of  climate  and  habits. 
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The  proportions  of  the  males  and  females,  at  different  ages,  to  the  whole 
number  of  each  sex  in  the  several  classes,*  are  as  follows,  viz : 

1st.  Of  the  whites — 


MaU$. 

FemaleB, 

Those  under         5  years 

\  of  age,  18.17  per  cent.    . 

17.83  per  cent. 

5  and  under  10 

.     14.60 

.     14.52 

10  and  under  15 

.     12,51 

.     12.35 

15  and  under  20 

.     10.70 

.     11.53 

20  and  under  30 

.     17.86 

.     17.76 

30  and  under  40 

.     11.09 

.     10.74 

40  and  under  50 

.       6.86 

.       6.89 

50  and  under  60 

.       4.28 

4.32 

60  and  under  70 

.       2.52 

.       2.54 

70  and  under  80 

.       1.08 

.       1.13 

80  and  under  90 

.29 

.34 

90  and  under  100 

.04 

.05 

* 

100. 

100. 

2d.  Of  the  free  colored  persons — 

Those  under        10 

.     31.72 

.     28.49 

10  and  under  24 

.     28.07 

.     28.97 

24  and  under  36 

.     18.02 

.     19.59 

36  and  under  55 

.     14.51 

.     14.64 

55  and  under  100 

.       7.50 

8.08 

100  and  upwards 

.18 

.23 

100. 

100. 

3d.  Of  the  slaves — 

Those  under        10 

.     34.90 

.     34.90 

10  and  under  24 

.     30.86 

.     30.99 

24  and  under  36 

.     18.32 

.     18.65 

36  and  under  55 

.     11.74 

.     11.23 

55  and  under  100 

.       4.10 

4.16 

100  and  upwards 

.07 

,07 

100. 


100. 


The  preceding  tables  show  that,  of  the  whole  population,  the  number 
under  ten  years  of  age  is  exactly  one  third ;  but  the  slaves  of  the  same 
age  exceed  that  proportion,  and  both  descriptions  of  the  free  population  ftdl 
short  of  it. 

If  we  compare  the  number  of  white  children  under  10,  with  the  number 
of  females  between  16  and  45,  whether  of  the  same  or  the  preceding  cen- 
sus, we  find  the  ratio  continually  diminishing.     Thus : 

'*  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  comparative  view  differa  from  that  given  under  the 
eemaus  of  1820.  Here  the  number  of  males  and  females,  at  the  different  periods  of  life, 
are  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the  same  ««x,  in  the  respective  clasKS  ;  but 
there  the  same  were  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  both  hxbb.  In  that,  the  per 
eentage  of  both  sexes  is  found  by  adding  the  separate  per  centage  of  each ;  here  the 
nine  result  is  obtained  by  taking  the  medium  per  centage  of  both. 
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1st  When  ooBipAred  with  the  females  of  the  same  oensns— 

The  children  were  to  the  females,  in  1800,  as  183.1  to  100. 

1810,  as  162.3  to  100. 
1820,  as  173.    to  100. 


4( 


It 
It 


(( 


4< 


<( 


C( 


a 


2d.  When  compared  with  the  females  of  the  succeeding  census— 

The  children  were  to  the  females,  in  1810,  as  248.    to  100. 

1820,  as  237.4  to  100. 
1830,  as  225.8  to  100. 

For  which  diminution  of  ratio  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  he  given 
but  a  gradual  decline  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  enumerations  do  not  show  the  number  of  married  women,  wherel^ 
our  inferences,  as  to  this  important  question,  might  have  been  more  precise 
and  conclusive. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  three  classes,  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
were  thus  distributed  in  1830,  viz : 


1    _.  _ 

Whites, 

Free  coPd 

Slaves. 

FBR  CSNTA0B  OF           | 

aiATEs  AND  Tta^kVkole  pop. 
RiTOKiss.           ulation. 

nrh*ts. 

F.  coVd. 

Slaves. 

Delaware 

76.748 
447.040 

39,834 
1,211,405 
737,987 
581,185 
516.823 
309,527 
136,621 
215,739 
681,904 

30.388 
687,917 
140,455 

34,730 

57.601 
291.108 

27,563 
694.300 
472.843 
257,863 
296.806 
190.406 

70,443 

89.441 
535.746 

25.671 
517.787 
114.795 

18.385 

15,855 

52,938 

6,152 

47,348 

19,543 

7,921 

2.486 

1,572 

519 

16.710 

4.555 

141 

4,917 

569 

844 

3,292 

102,994 

6.119 

469,757 

245,601 

315,401 

217,531 

117,549 

65,659 

109,588 

141,603 

4.576 

1654213 

25,091 

15,501 

75.1 
65.1 
69.2 
57.4 
64.1 
44.4 
57.4 
61.5 
51.5 
41.5 
78.5 
84.5 
75.3 
81.7 
53.1 

20.6 

11.8 

15.4 

3.8 

1.6 

1.3 

1.5 

.5 

.4 

7.7 

.7 

.5 

1.3 

.4 

2.3 

4.3 
23.1 
15.3 
38.8 
33.3 
54.3 
42.1 
38. 
48.1 
50.8 
20.8 
15. 
23.5 
17.9 
44.6 

Maiyiand 

DiaL  of  Gi^ttBib. 

Viiginia «.. 

North  Carolina. . 
Son  th  Carolina.. 
Georsia 

Alabama «... 

Miaaimppi 

Louisiana ».. 

Tenneaeee 

Arkansas 

Kentacky 

MiMouri 

Florida 

TOTAL. 

5.848,303 

3.660.758 

182,070 

2,005,475 

62.60 

3.11 

34.29 

By  the  preceding  table  both  classes  of  the  colored  population  had  gain- 
ed a  little  on  the  whites  in  these  states. 

The  numbers  gained  by  the  acquisition  of  Florida  are  included  in  the 
5th  enumeration,  and  the  several  estimates  relative  to  it;  but  as  its  popula- 
tiwi  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  (in  1821)  probably  did  not  exceed  10,000 
persons,  or  the  tenth  of  one  per  cent  on  the  whole  population,  its  disturbing 
iofluence  has  been  disregarded  in  the  preceding  views. 
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Art.  HL— the  NAVV  AND  ITS  USE. 

EKDUCTION  or  TH«  NAVY — ITi  imPLUIlfCnE  ON  OOR  COMMKRCI — UflK  OF  THE  NATT — ^P»0- 
ORESS  OF  THE  NAVT— PROBABILITT  OF  A  GENERAL  WAR — THE  RIGHT  OF  BBARCU— 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NAVY  ABROAD — THE  NAVY  SHOULD  BE  INCREASED,  ETC. 

The  contemplated  reduction  of  the  navy  is  the  measure  of  which  of  all 
others  the  present  Congress  can  claim  the  most  undisputed  parentage. 
Coming  even  from  a  body  as  eccentric  as  that  with  which  it  originated, 
we  confess  it  struck  us  with  grave  astonishment.  In  a  time  of  superficial 
peace,  when  our  relations  with  the  great  maritime  powers  of  the  old 
world  have  become  so  entangled  as  to  make  quite  probable  the  intervention 
of  that  summary  diplomacy  which  the  strong  is  always  ready  to  wreak 
upon  the  weak ;  when  we  are  just  plunging  into  the  embarrassments  which 
will  arise  from  the  winding  up  of  an  old  tariff  and  the  adjustment  of 
another,  which,  from  the  necessities  of  the  general  government,  must  be 
more  spread,  and,  from  the  pressure  of  local  interests,  may  be  more  uue- 
qual  than  that  which  preceded  it ;  at  a  time  when  the  propriety  which 
is  thus  created  of  a  respectable  central  force,  is  increased  by  the  ui^ent 
requisitic»i  on  the  general  government  for  interposition  by  the  constituted 
authorities  of  at  least  one  state ; — at  such  a  time,  we  repeat,  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  a  proposition  to  reduce  and  to  incapacitate  the  navy,  would 
be  seriously  debated  in  our  national  legislature.  Such  however  has  beea 
the  case.  Without  the  least  pulse  of  instigation  from  the  body  of  the 
people,  without  the  preparatory  internal  motions  by  which  great  nrieasures 
are  preceded,  without  the  reception  of  evidence  or  the  hearing  of  counsel, 
either  before  the  House  or  by  conmiittee,  votes  were  taken  and  resolutions 
passed,  which  would  eventuate,  if  carried  into  eflfect,  in  the  prostration  of 
our  maritime  service.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  speculate  upon  the  results  of 
the  various  reforms  which  were  thus  passed  upon,  or  to  criticise  the  modi- 
fications of  which  they  were  susceptible.  We  make  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ty which  the  movement  itself  afibrds,  to  claim  a  hearing  on  behalf  of  those 
whose  property  and  whose  character  have  been  put  at  stake.  As  the 
organ  of  the  commercial  community,  we  have  a  right  to  come  into  court 
and  show  reason  why  the  navy  should  not  go  down.  We  are  parties  in- 
terested in  the  cause,  and  we  are  privileged  to  be  heard,  not  only  because 
our  right  as  citizens  gives  us  a  right  as  judges,  but  because  it  is  upon  us 
that  the  blow  will  finally  fall ;  because  when  the  rampart  which  protects 
our  wealth  and  our  immunities  is  removed,  the  city  which  is  behind  it 
will  be  pillaged. 

We  do  not  argue  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  great  commercial 
dealings.     No  legislation  can  stop  them ;  and  though  they  may  be  greatly 
disarranged,  and  cruelly  distorted  by  domestic  interference  or  by  foreign 
aggression,  though  our  integral  wealth  may  be  dissipated,  and  our  nation- 
al honor  laid  low  by  governmental  interposition,  as  long  as  we  have  more 
than  we  want  of  some  of  the  great  staples  of  consumption,  and  have  less 
than  we  want  of  others ;  as  long  as  fields  pi  aided  with  tobacco,  and  swamps 
bristled  with  rice,  and  brakes  plumed  with  the  cotton  plant,  are  swathed 
ever  the  body  of  the  southern  states ;  as  long  as  the  north  can  produce 
coarse  grains,  and  rough  cloths,  and  common  cutlery,  sufficient  to  supply 
the  southern  market,  so  long  will  the  wheel  of  trade  be  kept  in  modoo, 
and  the  north  and  south  together  will  exchange  their  natural  productions 
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ht  odiere  which  in  England  or  in  India  can  be  xmiaed  more  cheaply. 
The  merchant  may  be  reduced  to  a  savage,  but  he  still  will  barter  the 
rude  superfluities  which  then  rennain  to  him,  for  the  necessities  of  which 
the  next  savage  is  possessed.  As  a  nation,  we  form  part  of  the  great 
lumnooious  system  of  the  universe,  and  should  we  be  cut  out  from  the 
surrounding  members,  should  we  be  separated  from  the  market  place, 
where  our  common  wants  and  our  common  superfluities  cap  be  exchanged, 
we  will  find,  like  a  man  who  has  on  a  dozen  jackets  while  otherwise  he 
is  wholly  naked,  that  while  the  necessities  which  we  possess  are  so  re- 
dundant as  to  be  oppressive,  they  can  only  by  an  entire  contortion  of  their 
office  be  made  to  supply  the  articles  of  which  we  are  in  want.  Such  a 
state  of  things  could  scarcely  exist,  except  in  an  interregnum  of  revolu- 
tion. The  man  donbly  clothed  in  one  quarter,  who  meets  a  neighbor 
doubly  clothed  in  another,  will  soon  adjust  an  equilibrium  of  necessities. 
We  will  trade  with  another,  we  will  trade  with  foreign  nations ;  and  the 
<)uestion  to  be  decided,  is  not  whether  we  shall  cease  trading  altogether, 
but  whether  our  traders  shall  be  preserved  from  insult,  our  property  from 
c(»fiscation,  and  our  honor  from  disgrace. 

Should  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country  be  measured  by  the  car- 
go of  a  single  ship,  that  ship  should  be  protected  by  an  adequate  navy. 
.A  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  the  same  claim  on  the  watchfulness  of 
his  government,  whether  he  be  in  the  Indian  Sea  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  that  same  justice  which  must  avenge  his  injuries,  must 
prevent  their  future  occurrence.  The  cabin  of  each  armed  cruiser  be- 
comes the  consular  office  of  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  despatched ;  and 
wherever  the  flag  is  suspended,  a  signal  is  held  out,  that  from  it  protection 
may  be  sought  and  redress  afibrded.  Wo  to  the  dignity  of  a  country 
whose  citizens  must  rely,  the  moment  the  portcullis  of  their  own  forts  is 
closed  on  them,  upon  the  forbearance  of  rival  nations  for  support.  There 
was  once  a  parenthesis  of  time,  which  the  retrenchment  lecturers  have 
studiously  dropped  from  our  history,  when,  without  any  thing  more  than 
the  masqueraded  miniature  of  a  navy,  we  were  called  upon  to  protect  our 
eoromerce  against  the  encroachments  of  the  two  great  antagonist  powers 
of  the  old  world.  In  the  centre  of  our  Bght  lay  our  little  gun-boats,  ex- 
posed  to  the  double  fire  of  the  huge  three-deckers,  which  the  mammoth 
energies  of  France  and  England  had  thrown  upon  the  sea.  An  American 
merchant  vessel  was  the  legitimate  prize  on  which  the  cruisers  of  both 
countries  wreaked  their  prowess ;  and  often,  when  a  nK>re  noble  robber 
was  out  of  view,  when  the  lion  and  the  eagle  of  the  forest  were  tearing 
etch  other  in  the  distant  landscape,  privateers  of  the  lowest  grade  of  crea« 
tk)n,  who  had  prowled  like  jackals  over  the  quarry,  till  the  coast  was 
clear,  pounced  down  upon  the  victim,  and  carried  it  off  in  muffled  swift- 
ness to  the  cave  where  their  treasures  were  secreted.  There  was  none 
so  mean  as  to  do  us  honor.  Our  commerce  was  degenerating  into  a  con- 
traband carrying  trade,  and  had  not  gun-boats  sunk,  had  not  the  pride  and 
honor  of  the  country  been  roused  to  a  pitch  which  repelled  the  encroach- 
ments of  both  aggressors,  our  merchant  service  would  have  been  limited 
to  an  outlaw  trade,  and  our  navy  would  have  been  totally  extinguished. 

Our  commercial  history,  since  that  era,  need  not  be  written.  Not  in 
one  pomt  al(Hie,  but  in  every  section  of  the  sphere,  in  every  sea,  where 
stout  timbers,  and  stout  hands,  and  stout  hearts  can  carry  the  merchant, 
liargains  have  been  struck  and  treaties  cemented.     Tlie  smallest  trader, 
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the  ice-retailer  in  India,  or  the  toy-pedler  in  New  Zealand,  has  poinAad  to 
hid  ship  certificates  as  a  diploma,  whose  potency  no  college,  hoveTer 
savage,  can  resist.  There  has  been  a  conventional  sanctity  attached  to 
the  American  name  in  distant  seas,  which  its  gallant  navy  alone  has  won. 
What  else  there  is  to  recommend  us,  we  know  not ;  our  government  is 
distasteful  to  the  monarchies  of  the  east,  our  financial  dealings  have  not 
been  the  most  creditable,  nor  our  embassies  the  most  splendid,  and  yet 
we  have  earned  in  the  most  desolate  coasts  a  character  which  has  coose* 
crated  our  commerce  and  secured  our  citizens.  There  are  captains  in 
the  service  who  can  testify  of  receptions  the  most  solemn  in  eourts  the 
most  wild,  and  of  courtesies  which  spoke  both  of  the  respect  and  the  kind- 
ness of  the  giver,  from  sovereigns  of  every  grade  from  the  cannibal  mon- 
arch  of  the  South  Sea,  to  the  deified  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Even  in 
South  America  itself,  the  paradise  of  outlawry,  in  a  country  whose  people 
are  a  creole  compound  of  Spanish  pride  with  Indian  treachery,  our  flag 
has  been  unfurled  to  canonize  with  its  shadow  not  only  our  domestic 
property,  but  the  remnants  of  their  own  shattered  constitution. 

All  this,  are  we  told,  is  to  be  undone.     The  sentinels  are  to  be  with' 
drawn  from  the  fortress.     Our  national  ships  are  to  be  tossed  out  into  the 
Gulf.stream,  with  their  masts  unclothed  and  their  ports  dismantled.     A 
navy  which,  in  the  hands  of  any  other  power,  would  be  scarcely  elastic 
enough  to  stretch  over  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  to  be  shorn  of 
its  growth  and  d rifled  loose  on  the  world.     It  has  done  great  service,  but 
its  claims  to  our  gratitude  are  to  be  overlooked.     Its  officers  have  three- 
feurths  expatriated  themselves,  and  as  a  reward,  the  fragment  of  home 
which  they  still  clutch  is  to  be  torn  from  their  hands.     The  moderate  al- 
lowance given  to  them — an  allowance  which  on  shore  to  men  of  their  en- 
ergy and  their  self-sacrifice  would  be  doubled  by  either  of  the  remaining 
professions — is  to  be  shrunk  till  it  can  but  half  cover  their  backs.     Away 
from  the  national  councils,  scattered  by  the  terms  of  their  commissions 
to  the  four  winds,  their  incomes,  their  services,  their  claims  have  been 
brought  on  the  carpet,  and  without  mercy  criticised  and  dissected.     They 
have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  inquest  of  the  people,  and  before  the  peo- 
ple themselves  they  do  now  stand  on  trial. 

We  do  not  come  forward  to  plead  their  cause.  We  are  sure  that  with 
tfie  great  mass  of  the  people  it  will  require  no  labored  defence.  We  feel, 
however,  that  we  have  a  duty  belonging  to  ourselves  which  it  would  be 
suicidal  in  us  to  neglect.  It  is  wir  interests  that  are  at  stake,  and  through 
us  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  Disperse  the  police,  and  the 
seas  will  be  the  high  road  of  piracy.  Call  home  the  navy,  and  the  nier- 
chant  service  will  be  unsettled  and  destroyed.  Let  our  guns  cease  to  be 
heard,  and  our  name  will  cease  to  be  respected.  Men  should  reflect  on 
the  vast  general  consequences  which  will  result  from  a  momentary  with- 
drawal of  our  maritime  force,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  pruning  hcK)k  will 
be  thrown  aside.  We  bring  to  mind  that  it  is  through  a  defined  com- 
merce  that  the  infinite  division  of  labor  in  our  coiuitry  is  maintained,  and 
that  instead  of  the  great  mass  being  huddled  together  in  one  huge  field,  <» 
in  one  huge  workshop,  to  produce  the  cardinal  indigenous  articles  of  con- 
sumption on  which  life  may  be  barely  supported,  each  laborer  is  appor- 
tioned  to  his  own  branch  and  to  his  own  individual  employment,  and  ia 
enabled,  through  the  multifarious  exchange  that  the  reciprocity  of  trada 
has  established,  to  devote  himself  to  the  vocation  which  his  choioe  pre- 
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soribed,  be  it  even  so  narrow  as  the  forging  of  pin-heads  alone,  and  to  re« 
G6i?e  in  return  for  the  exuberance  of  his  own  staple  the  luxuries  and  com. 
ibrts  which  the  most  distant  climates  aiibrd.  We  bring  to  mind  that  it  is 
by  the  conmiutatioa  of  individual  or  of  national  productions  that  the  bless- 
jogs  of  civilization  are  created,  and  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  possession 
of  a  decent  competency  by  each  man  who  is  willing  to  work,  that  our  free 
institutions  are  made  practicable.  We  bripg'^o  mind,  also,  that  when  our 
commerce  is  no  longer  protected  our  national  charity  must  cease,  for  it  is 
by  means  of  oui*  commercial  intercourse  with  distant  nations  alone,  that 
we  can  hope  to  impress  upon  them  the  stamp  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
of  Christian  truth. 

The  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  navy  proportional  to  the  increase  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  has  been  felt  and  acted  on  with  remarkable  uni* 
Ibrmity  since  the  period  when  the  navy  was  first  called  into  action.  We 
have  prepared  a  table  which  exhibits  the  amount  of  our  exports  from  1817 
to  1640  inclusive,  together  with  the  navy  expenses  for  the  same  period,  by 
which  it  will  be  found  that  drawing  off  from  the  aggregates  the  flush  caused 
by  temporary  gluts  of  the  money  market  or  by  extraordinary  and  specific 
appropriations,  there  has  been  a  sober  and  proportionable  increase  in  each 
department. 

Value  of  Exports 

1817  .  .  87,671,569 

1818  .  .  93,291,183 

1819  .  .  70,142,521 

1820  .  .  69,691,669 

1821  .  .  64,974,382 

1822  .  .  72,100,377 

1823  .  .  74,699,030 

1824  .  .  75,986,657 

1825  .  .  99,535,388 

1826  .  .  77,595,322 

1827  .  .  82,324,827 

1828  *  .  72,264,686 

1829  .  .  72,358,671 

1830  .  .  73,849,508 

1831  .  .  81,310,583 

1832  .  .  87,176,948 

1833  .  .  90,140,433 

1834  .  .  104,336,973 

1835  .  .  121,693,577 

1836  .  .  128,663,040 

1837  .  .  117,419,376 

1838  .  .  108,486,616 
1889  .  .  121,028,416 
1840  .  .  131,571,950 

To  the  present  year  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  become  the  era  in 

which  the  navy  of  the  country  should  pass  its  culmination.     The  principle 

'  ■        ■  '  ■  I  I       ■  I   ■  ■   t     II  I 

(1)  iDGTeased  to  suppress  piracies  la  the  West  Indies. 

(3)  Incfessed  to  suppress  pirscies.    (3)  Dry.docks  begun, 

(4)  Exploring  expedition  preparing,  and  revenue  expanding  mneh. 

(5)  One  laxge  steamer.    (6)  Two  more  large  steameiB. 


Expenses  of  the  N<wy, 

3,314,598 

2,953,695 

3,847,640 

4,387,990   (i) 

3,319,243 

2,224,458 

2,503,765 

2,904,581 

3,049,083 

4,218,902   (2) 

4,263,877 

3,918,786 

3,808,745 

3,239,428 

3,856,183   (>) 

3,956,370 

3,901,356 

3,956,260 

8,898,791 

5,827,816 

6,852,059 

5,980,971 

5,941,389   (e) 

6,225,002 


f:* 


) 
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has  been  laid  down  authoritatively  that  naval  appropriations  must  hereafter 
be  squared  within  certain  columns,  and  regulated  by  certain  laws,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  emergency  of  our  foreign  affairs  or  the  necessities  of 
our  commerce.  We  should  think  that  a  principle  quite  the  contrary  would 
be  the  wisest.  What  will  be  the  condition  of  our  commerce  when  the 
fear  is  removed  which  is  created  on  hostile  or  barbarous  nations  by  the 
presence  of  our  armed  cruisers?  If  our  trade  is  to  extend,  the  garrison 
we  place  round  it  should  extend  also,  and  no  surer  way  could  be  found  of 
maiming  our  resources  or  of  destroying  our  wealth,  than  by  casting  thero 
out  without  protection  on  the  high  seas.  We  have  no  right,  with  a  com- 
merce every  day  increasing,  with  a  country  admirably  adapted  to  com- 
mercial pursuits,  to  withdraw  that  watchfulness  under  the  guarantee  of 
which  our  trade  was  instituted.  Our  navy  should  not  only  not  be  reduced, 
but  it  should  be  extended  in  the  proportion  which  has  already  existed. 
We  claim  that  the  expansion  of  our  commerce  should  be  met  by  a  cor- 
responding expansion  of  our  maritime  force.  Had  our  own  individual 
welfare  been  solely  at  stake,  we  would  be  justified  in  demanding  as  a 
right  that  protection  which  is  necessary  to  our  existence.  We  form  part 
of  a  great  community  whose  comfort,  whose  freedom,  whose  reputation, 
are  intimately  reticulated  with  our  own,  and  when  we  are  prostrated,  the 
fibres  of  the  whole  body  politic  will  be  shattered.  But  we  do  not  rest  the 
cause  here  alone.  Do  our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  we  ask  in  the 
second  place,  justify  the  reduction  of  our  naval  service  ?  We  propose  to 
glance  hastily  at  the  position  in  which  we  stand  to  one  nation  alone  in  the 
old  world,  and  dropping  all  others  from  consideration,  examine  how  far  in 
connection  with  that  power,  we  can  be  called  upon  to  maim  the  most  eflcc- 
tive  arm  of  our  national  defence. 

It  is  not   necessary  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  a  general    war. 
Into  the  maelstrom  of  European  politics  may  we  never  be  drawn,  but 
there  may  soon  be  felt  a  vast  centripetal  influence  to  which  we  must  either 
submit  ignominiously  or  resist  by  force.     The  old  partition  walls  of  na- 
tions are  crumbling  down  and  fresh  landmarks  starting  up  which  will 
mark  out  in  their  time  new  and  uncalculated  combinations.     How  long 
will  France,  with  a  huge  population  whose  taste  is  war,  whose  habit  is 
war,  whose  glory  is  war,  which  has  no  commercial  entanglements,  no 
manufacturing  manacles,  which  considers  all  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
two  Parisian  treaties  dishonorable,  which  hates  and  despises  the  English 
as  the  Indian  hates  the  white  man,  which  thirsts  and  hungers  for  some 
new  revolutionary  whirlpool  from  which  its  eagles,  darting  down   from 
their  ancient  fastnesses,  may  drag  out  their  prey  from  the  foaming  surge, — 
how  long  will  France  remain  cribbed  and  galled,  with  her  circulation  im- 
peded, her  spirit  chafed,  and  her  glory  mildewed,  when  at  a  plunge  she 
can  toss  over  those  fictitious  limits  into  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
forced  her?  The  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  then  the  Baltic  and  the 
Adriatic — away  to  those  grand  perpetual  boundaries  which  nature   has 
described !     Once  nwre  let  the  dictator  plant  his  horse  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alps,  once  more  let  his  sword  point  to  Moscow  or  the  Pyramids,  and  again 
those  granite  sentinels  of  buried  ages  will  challenge  from  their  ancient 
watch-seats  troops  of  Prankish  warriors,  or  again  the  skeletons  of  the  bar- 
barian Czars  will  be  startled  by  invading  armies  in  their  vaulted  mauso- 
leum.     The   German  Confederacy   is  knitting  together  its  strength   in 
preparation  for  such  an  outbreak.     The  Austrian  empire  is  drilling  its 
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armies  out  of  the  old-fa^ioned  cumbrous  quadrille  which  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  the  Prince  Eugene  had  established,  and  is  drilling  into  them 
the  light  and  rapid  manoouvres  which  prostrated  fifty  years  ago  the  an* 
dent  bulwarks  of  Europe.  And  how  long,  also,  we  may  ask,  will  Rus- 
sia, with  every  limb  ponderous  with  muscle, — with  a  consciousness  that, 
counting  together  Cossacks,  and  Poles,  and  Swedes,  and  Laplanders,  and 
Turks,  and  Sclavonians,  counting  those  great  hordes  both  European  and 
Asiatic  which  her  territories  support,  she  possesses  an  army  so  immense, 
thai  should  the  cistern  that  holds  it  be  but  once  loosed,  it  would  tumble 
dowa  by  ka  own  gravity  in  hurrying  torrents,  and  swathe  the  whole 
southern  continent  in  its  coils, — ^how  long  will  Russia,  with  the  darts  aU 
most  starting  from  her  crowded  hands,  with  her  strength  almost  sickening 
from  the  luxury  of  its  own  exuberance,  stand  with  her  arms  folded  in  her 
Donhem  palaces  and  look  down  without  interference  on  Turkey,  or  on 
Egypt,  or  on  Syria  ?  Such  suggestions  we  do  not  pretend  to  weigh.  Tre- 
mendous as  must  be  the  collision  arising  from  the  meeting  of  elements  so 
adverse  as  those  which  a  g^eral  war  would  collect,  it  is  our  duty  to 
stand  in  a  position  of  such  guarded  safety  lest  we  ourselves  be  buried  in 
the  shock  ;  and  yet,  tremendous  as  in  all  its  influence  it  certainly  will  be, 
its  indefiniteness  removes  too  often  the  sanction  which  its  probability  would 
produce.  Turning,  therefore,  to  what  is  here  a  more  legitimate  subject  of 
coDsideration,  and  passing  over  points  which  though  more  important  would 
require  an  attention  more  extended  than  we  can  afford  to  give,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  a  single  branch  in  the 
difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Grreat  Britain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  discussion  on  the  Quadruple 
Treaty,  it  opens  a  series  of  considerations  of  grave  importance  to  our 
national  character.  We  are  asked,  on  the  one  hand,  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  the  chief  niaritime  powers  of  the  world,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  Great  as  has  been  the  efforts  set  on  foot  by  Chris- 
tian nations,  honest  as  has  been  the  activity  with  which  their  exertions 
have  been  followed  up,  the  line  of  the  equator  has  continued  to  be  the 
track  on  which  Africans,  without  limit,  have  been  carried  from  their 
homes,  and  transported  into  the  American  continent  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Laws  have  been  passed  and  penalties  have  been  prescribed,  but 
the  laws  have  been  overridden  and  the  penalties  scorned  by  men  who  can 
obtain  a  great  prospective  prize  at  the  cost  of  little  more  than  another  vio- 
lation of  a  conscience  already  seared  and  brutal.  The  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Prance,  and  Spain,  have  successively 
declared  the  traffic  to  be  inhuman  and  piratical ;  and  we  believe  that 
each  one  of  them  has  made  good,  as  far  as  its  jurisdiction  extends,  the 
principles  on  which^its  statutes  are  predicated.  But  the  slave  trade,  toler^ 
ated  as  it  was  and  practised  by  all  Christian  nations  for  so  long  a  period 
of  time,  cannot  now  by  a  change  of  sentiment,  still  only  partial,  be  made 
piracy  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  armed 
cruisers  of  each  country  have  jurisdiction  only  over  slavers  sailing  under 
tbeir  respective  flags,  and  must  be  obliged,  the  moment  they  discover  that 
the  stolen  cargo  is  protected  by  the  credentials  of  another  country,  to  let 
it  pass  from  under  their  fingers.  An  American  man-of-war,  for  instance, 
OD  the  coast  of  Brazil,  may  capture  and  confiscate  an  American  slaver, 
but  should  British  slavers  in  fleets  pass  under  her  very  port-holes,  she 
must  let  them  pass  in  safety,  because  though  both  the  United  Statee  and 
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Great  Biitain  singly  have  declared  the  traffic  to  be  piracy,  it  has  not  yet 
been  made  so  by  general  convention.  The  most  serious  inconveniences 
have  thus  arisen.  The  grave  statutory  and  judicial  enunciations  of  both 
countries  have  been  evaded  by  a  fraud  which  is  as  palgable  as  it  is  effi- 
cient, and  an  American  slaver  chased  by  an  American  man-of-war  i«  as 
ready  to  hoist  British  colors,  and  thus  under  the  sanctity  of  a  foreign  flag 
to  escape  investigation,  as  a  British  slaver  is  to  make  use  of  a  similar  gloss 
when  under  equally  pressing  circumstances.  The  ingenuity  of  the  trick 
is  in  fact  originally  to  be  attributed  to  our  transatlantic  contemporaries, 
and  there  is  on  record  a  score  of  instances  where  slavers,  «s  clearly 
proved  to  be  British  as  the  indefiniteness  of  the  ocean  can  allow,  have 
dropped  anchor  impudently  and  harmlessly  within  gun-shot  of  a  British 
cruiser,  with  the  American  flag  flying  from  their  mast-heads,  and  British 
bought  slaves  throttling  under  its  shadow. 

The  United  States  were  the  first  to  take  action  on  a  subterfuge  at  once 
so  glaring  and  so  successful.  Mr.  Monroe,  during  the  period  of  Mr. 
Canning's  short  but  brilliant  premiership,  proposed  an  arrangement  to 
the  British  court  by  which,  through  mutual  concession,  the  right  of  search 
diould  be  allowed  to  the  armed  cruisers  of  each  country  so  far  as  to  en* 
aWe  them  to  determine,  in  cases  of  great  suspicion,  whether  the  flag  of  the 
slaver  which  came  under  their  observation  was  made  good  by  the  papers 
of  the  vessel  itself.  Mr.  Canning  acceded  at  once  to  the  proposition,  and 
the  American  minister  then  resident  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  was  in- 
structed to  draw  up  a  proviso  which  should  incorporate  distinctly  the  views 
of  his  government.  The  proviso  was  drawn  and  sanctioned  by  the  British 
mmistry,  but  having,  on  its  reception  in  this  country,  been  altered  verbally 
by  the  Senate  in  some  immaterial  points,  the  principle  of  the  right  of  search 
remaining  untouched,  its  final  ratification  by  the  king  on  its  return  to 
England  was  delayed^  and  the  subject  laid  aside  till  the  agitation  of  the 
late  quadruple  treaty.  In  very  much  the  same  shape  as  it  was  formerly 
advanced  by  us,  it  is  now  brought  forward  by  Great  Britain,  it  being  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive ministries,  that  a  slaver  sailing  under  a  flag  different  from  that  of  the 
cruiser  which  meets  her  should  only  be  boarded  in  cases  of  grave  suspi- 
cion ;  and  that  then^  should  the  ship-papers  bear  out  the  flag,  she  should 
be  suflTered  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  unmolested,  after  compensation  had 
been  made  for  delay  or  injury. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  fathom  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Its  great 
importance,  whatever  may  be  its  issue,  has,  we  think,  been  depreciated. 
Let  it  be  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  quadruple  treaty  be  sanc^ 
tioned  by  the  United  States,  and  that  the  right  of  search  be  conceded  to 
foreign  cruisers,  and  exercised  by  our  own.  For  a  very  meritorious  ob- 
ject, no  doubt,  for  the  suppression  of  a  trade  which  has  discredited  the 
Christian  name,  and  which  has  dishonored  the  4-merican  nation,  we  will 
have  entered  into  a  vast  maritime  league,  and  will  be  bound  from  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  and  the  dictates  of  self-interest  to  contribute  to  the 
police  of  the  ocean  which  should  thus  be  established,  a  respectable  and 
sufficient  quota.  If  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  be  of  sufficient  inra- 
portanoe  to  justy  an  al Lance  so  extended,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  the  raising  of  a  force  adequate  to  carry  that  alliance  into  eflfoct. 
By  a  statement  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Colonization  Society  it 
was  shown  that  the  slave  trade  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  greater 
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ckn  at  any  simiUr  period  fbr  the  last  half  a  oeatury ;  and  one  half  of 
the  whole  traffic  is  estimated  to  be  carried  on  in  American  bottoms.  In 
vhat  way  are  the  delinquents  to  be  punished,  or  the  traffic  suppressed, 
vithout  a  sufficient  force  on  the  spot  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
country  ?  Or  in  what  way  is  the  prostitution  of  our  own  flag  by  foreign 
cruisers  to  be  checked,  without  vigorous  action  from  our  navy  ?  Month 
afler  month,  week  after  week,  foreign  slavers  escape  from  their  national 
cruisers  by  hoisting,  when  under  chase,  a  piece  of  bunting  striped  by 
American  colors;  and  while  thus  the  penalties  of  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  old  world  have  been  ridiculed,  we  have  neglected  to  interfere 
and  vindicate  the  purity  of  our  flag.  To  send  forth  a  squadron  adequate 
ht  the  great  object  in  view,  is  not  only  our  national  duty^  but  will  be  our 
ooQventional  obligation  should  we  take  part  in  the  quadruple  treaty. 

But  there  is  another  view  at  which  an  entrance  into  such  an  alliance 
dxmld  be  looked,  which  is  worthy  of  still  greater  attention.  If  we 
concede  to  foreign  cruisers  the  right  of  boarding  our  merchant  ships  to 
see  if  the  papers  carry  out  the  flag,  we  should  be  very  watchful  lest  the 
naked  right  be  abused.  Impressment,  the  bone  for  which  Great  Britain 
aod  the  United  States  wrangled  themselves  into  a  protracted  war,  may  be 
snatched  from  us  under  pretences  the  most  philanthropic  and  the  most  spe- 
cious. Let  the  boarding  officers  once  mount  the  ship's  sides,  and  would  it 
not  be  a  very  simple  stretch  of  office  in  him  to  capture  such  sailors  as  he 
should  believe  British  by  birth  ?  Or  if  impressment  be  expressly  disaU 
lowed,  may  not  the  right  of  search  draw  after  it  the  right  of  judgment  ? 
If  a  foreign  cruiser  is  allowed  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  papers  cor- 
responding to  the  flag  which  is  carried  by  an  American  merchantman, 
may  she  not  also  decide  on  their  validity,  and  thus  assume  the  power  of 
determining  on  the  efliciency  of  our  municipal  laws,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
fiscation on  our  national  property  ?  If  we  concede  by  treaty  the  right  of 
search,  we  will  be  bound  to  station  an  efficient  squadron  over  the  latitudes 
on  which  the  right  is  to  be  exercised.  There  can  be  imagined  no  step 
more  deleterious  to  our  national  honor  or  our  national  prosperity  than  to 
enter  into  a  compact  forming  a  maritime  police  for  the  suppressi(M)  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  then,  not  only  to  omit  to  vindicate  our  flag  from  the  dis- 
honors which  its  abuse  has  created,  but  to  expose  our  commerce  to  the 
insults,  the  vexations,  and  the  injuries,  which  the  licensed  scrutiny  of 
foreign  powers  would  invite. 

But  let  it  be  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion that  was  taken  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  refuse  our  assent  to  the  proposed 
convention.  By  the  strictest  obligations  of  justice  and  honor,  we  will  be 
bound  to  redouble  our  efforts  for  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade.  We 
have  since  the  formation  of  our  government  declared  in  a  manner  the  most 
solemn  and  the  most  emphatic  that  we  considered  the  traffic  horrible  and 
unchristian.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  by  ties  the  most  sacred  to  assist 
fervently  in  its  eradication.  To  the  quadruple  treaty  our  objections  have 
been  those  of  form,  and  not  of  principle ;  we  have  stated  our  sincere  con- 
currence with  the  great  Christian  powers  of  the  world  in  their  detestation 
of  the  trade  which  the  treaty  was  to  suppress ;  and  we  have  most  repeat- 
edly expressed  our  regret  that  concessions  should  be  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  so  great  a  task,  which  our  sense  of  our  primary  duty  as  a  na- 
tion prevented  us  from  making.  What  then  must  be  done  the  moment  the 
alliance  be  rejected  ?    To  take  the  vindication  of  our  laws  into  our  own 
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hands,  to  equip  a  fleet  sufficient  to  conftscate  the  squadrons  of  slareiB 
which  cross  the  ocean,  and  to  sliow  to  our  sister  powers  that  we  are  neither 
too  callous  to  detest  crime,  nor  too  weak  to  prevent  it. 

But  should  our  sense  of  dignity  and  justice  be  not  acute  enough  to  urge 
us  to  the  performance  of  so  cardinal  a  duty,  every  Apierican  trader  who 
reaches  our  ports  on  a  homeward  voyage  will  bring  us  intelligence  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  ex-parte. interpretation  which  so  grand  an  interpo- 
lation  in  the  law  of  nations  will  receive.  To  the  concurring  powers  the 
whole  superintendence  of  the  high  seas  will  be  given ;  and  who  can  doubt, 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  Great  Britain  during  the  wars  which 
succeeded  the  French  revolution,  who  remembers  the  storming  of  Copenha- 
gen, the  attack#on  the  Chesapeake,  the  immurement  in  St.  Helena,  that 
she  will  execute  without  license  that  right  which  in  convention  we  had 
refused  ?  High  constable  of  the  seas,  she  will  knock  at  the  door  of  every 
merchantman  whom  she  meets  on  her  track  ;  and  when  once  entrance  is 
gained,  in  the  omnipotency  of  undisputed  strength,  in  the  privacy  of  the 
central  ocean,  to  the  province  of  constable,  will  be  added  those  of  judge 
and  executioner.  In  vain  may  we  rely  on  the  generosity  or  the  weakness 
of  a  rival  whose  heart  has  never  been  too  powerful  for  her  head,  and  whose 
arm  is  sinewed  with  the  strength  of  two  continents. 

The  United  States,  under  such  circumstances,  will  have  but  one  course. 
That  same  Saxon  courage  which  would  prompt  the  attack  will  repel  the 
aggressor.  But  putting  aside  the  consideration  of  the  improbability  that  a 
navy  small  in  itself  and  stunted  and  degraded  by  its  own  government,  could 
cope  on  a  hasty  emergency  with  one  both  vast  and  effective,  with  one 
which  is  itself  equal  to  those  of  all  the  world  together,  and  which  in  such 
aggressions  would  be  stimulated  and  supported  by  all  Europe, — putting 
aside  the  absurdity  of  forging  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  officers,  seamen, 
and  ships  adequate  to  stand  a  single  cruise  against  so  powerful  an  antag- 
onist,— how  unwise,  how  mad  it  would  be,  to  provoke,  by  the  exhibition  of 
our  own  weakness,  a  war  the  first  blow  of  which  would  brush  our  little 
navy  from  the  ocean  ! 

The  last  war  made  us  foolhardy.     We  met  then  England  in  the  las- 
situde of  questionable  victory,  and  in  the  depression  of  exhausted  strength. 
Often  had  the  trumpet  been  blown  before  the  attack  ctmne,  often  on  the 
distant  mountains  had  the  glitter  of  spears  forewarned  the  coming  attack, 
and  by  the  desolation  of  universal  war,  and  the  precaution  of  our  own 
embargo,  we  had  but  little  commerce  to  loose.     But  look  over  the  face  of 
the  ocean,  how  vast  has  been  the  increase  since  peace  was  proclaimed, 
and  how  huge  the  prize  which  tempts  its  violation  !     Not  that  we  should 
dread  the  result  of  another  collision,  but  how  wild,  in  the  very  face  of  dif- 
ficulty, to  ground  our  muskets,  to  spike  our  guns,  and  to  declare  to  the 
world  by  an  act  of  solemn  legislation,  that  we  have  incapacitated  ourselves 
from  defence  as  a  preliminary  to  action.   The  nwry  to  stand  still !   The  very 
idea  of  standing  still  involves  retrogression.     When'the  hope  of  promotion 
ceases,  the  spirit  of  ambition  will  be  gone  ;   and  no  surer  way  could  be 
found  to  damp  the  energies  and  to  quell  the  enthusiasm  of  the  officers  in  our 
service,  than  to  tell  them  that  no  matter  what  may  be  their  merits,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  gallantry,  we  have  divided  them  off  into  fbor 
little  compartments  of  rank,  and  that,  Except  in  case  of  a  straggling  death 
or  resignation,  promotion  from  one  order  to  another  is  stopped*    Carried 
lirom  professions  on  shore  where  every  prize  was  held  out  which  ii 
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or  energy  could  surest,  they  have  been  led  to  embark  in  a  pursuit  of  the 
greatest  sacrifice,  of  the  greatest  deprivation ;  and  then  when  we  have 
caught  them,  when  we  have  reduced  them  finally  under  our  power,  we 
threaten  them  with  a  reduction  of  their  pay ;  and  we  tell  them  that  the 
possibility  of  promotion,  which  formed  the  star  that  guided  their  course,  is 
clouded,  that  cramped  in  the  narrow  spheres  into  which  we  have  crowded 
them  they  must  remain  for  almost  a  lifetime  of  service ;  and  then,  when 
they  have  grown  gray,  and  when  their  manhood  has  passed  away  in  fruit- 
less toil  and  expectation,  the  very  march  of  time  which  makes  them  old, 
will  probably  carry  off  enough  of  their  senior  brethren  to  enable  them,  in 
their  own  turn,  to  be  laid  out  in  state  in  a  captain's  epaulettes. 

The  navy  must  grow  as  our  wealth  grows,  as  our  commerce  grows,  as 
our  country  grows.     From  the  moment  of  the  revolution  it  has  so  grown, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  few  first  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  admin- 
istration, its  growth  has  been  uniform.     Every  fresh  adventure  of  our 
merchant  service  has  been  supported  and  made  successful  by  the  presence 
and  the  name  of  our  navy.     The  only  war  into  which,  as  an  organized 
go?emment,  we  have  been  thrown,  was  maintained  by  the  navy  almost 
unassisted ;  and  since  the  war,  it  is  to  the  navy  that  we  owe  almost  every 
thing  we  possess  of  reputation  or  of  influence  abroad.     The  immunities 
and  the  privileges  of  our  traders  in  the  east  can  be  wholly  attributed  to 
the  presence  and  co-operation  of  our  men-of-war.     Those  who  recollect 
the  disgraceful  reception  which  the  Dutch  ambassadors  met  with  in  China, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  can  appreciate  the  weight  with  which 
a  respectable  demonstration  of  national  strength  bears  upon  the  conscience 
of  oriental  royalty.     Dropped  down  and  deserted  at  Macao,  by  one  of  their 
own  unassuming  frigates,  the  representatives  of  their  mighty  highnesses, 
the  States  of  Holland,  were  caught  by  the  attending  mandarins,  were 
immured  in  bamboo  bird-cages,  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  any  other 
posture  than  that  of  an  irregular  ellipse,  and  were  carried  through  the 
principal  avenues  of  the  empire,  with  a  standard-bearer  marching  before 
them  displaying  a  banner  on  which  was  painted  in  green  and  gold  the 
sentiment,  "Tribute-bearers  from  the  little  governors  of  the  west  to  the 
mighty  monarch  of  the  universe."    As  they  approached  the  precincts  of 
the  court,  their  discomfiture  was  not  lessened.     The  ko-tou,  or  the  obei- 
sance paid  to  the  emperor,  involving  as  it  did  three  distinct  prostrations  of 
the  body  to  the  dust,  tc^ether  with  successive  blows  on  the  head  and  i^oe, 
was  not  the  most  tasteful  exercise  to  magnates  whose  constitutional  ro- 
tundity was  so  great  as  that  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors ;  and  yet  to  the 
io-tou  were  they  forced  to  submit,  not  only  to  his  celestial  majesty  in  per- 
son, but  to  the  apparel  he  had  been  wearing,  to  the  chairs  on  which  he 
sat,  and  to  the  spoons  from  which  he  fed.     Such  degradation  was  not  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  the  embassy  ;  and  after  their  highnesses  had  part- 
ed with  their  presents,  and  had  paid  the  exacted  homage  to  the  minutest 
tittle,  they  were  caged  once  more  in  their  bamboo  domicils,  and  were  car- 
ried back  again  to  Macao,  with  the  benefit  of  the  solitary  lesson,  that  in 
the  half-civilized  countries  of  the  east,  the  most  costly  gifts  and  the  mosX 
courteous  salutations  will  have  no  effect  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  respectable  demonstration  of   national    importance  and  of  national 
strength. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  present  moment  should  be 
fastened  upon  as  our  zenith.    Had  we  reached  our  full  growth  aoMXig 
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nations,  bad  the  tide  of  our  commerce  turned,  had  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  commenced  to  ebb,  and  their  wealth  to  flow  backward  ;  had  the 
whole  world  subsided  into  a  peaoe  so  profound  that  not  a  speck  could  be 
seen  on  the  horizon,  we  might  stint  our  appropriations,  and  tell  our  navy 
that  it  had  reached  its  maximum,  and  that  further  increase  was  unneces- 
sary. But  how  distant  is  so  great  a  consummation !  We  are  struggling 
still  in  the  advent  of  manhood,  we  are  clambering  with  vehement  activity 
to  that  just  position  among  nations  which  is  demanded  by  our  country,  our 
resources,  our  race, — while  at  every  throe,  at  every  effort,  we  are  met 
and  checked  by  the  opposition  of  foreign  and  rival  powers.  The  integrity 
of  our  own  territory  is  not  yet  guarantied.  The  right  of  search  has  been 
alluded  to  as  one  out  of  the  many  great  points  of  difference  between  us 
and  one  alone  of  the  leading  European  nations ;  but  the  right  of  search  is 
still  but  a  single  item  in  an  account  yet  unsettled.  Have  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  in  the  Canadas,  and  the  spirit  of  sympathy  in  the  United  States, 
effervesced  with  the  acquittal  of  McLeod  ?  Has  Great  Britain  relinquish, 
ed  her  claim  to  the  plains  of  the  Arostook,  or  have  we  surrendered  their 
possession  ?  Are  we  to  dose  quietly  in  the  central  states,  or  is  our  legisla- 
ture to  spend  its  sessions  in  reducing  the  buttons  on  a  midshipman's  coat, 
when  those  vast  and  fruitful  regions  which  spread  from  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributaries  to  the  Pacific,  are  silently  settled  by  a  foreign  power  ? 
Slowly  and  sleepily,  when  the  republic  has  been  straining  at  the  gnats  of 
inferior  politics,  have  British  ships  drawn  up  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  have  dropped  their  burdens  in  the  midst  of  a  territory  which 
is  covered  on  the  map  with  the  broad  name  of  the  United  States.  Our 
pioneers  have  melted  away ;  our  stores  have  been  deserted ;  our  traders 
have  been  out-marketed.  Indian  tribes,  which  were  subject  to  us,  have 
been  seduced  from  their  allegiance.  Not  a  sentinel  has  sounded  the 
alarm,  not  a  ship  scrutinized  the  movement,  and  we  have  sat  quietly  by 
while  the  most  powerful  maritime  nation  in  the  world  has  spread  her 
wharves  and  has  erected  her  observatories  on  our  western  coast.  We  are 
waiting  till  the  statute  of  limitations  shall  drop  its  floodgates  over  the  ter- 
ritory  beyond  the  Missouri,  before  we  assert  a  title  which  then  we  can 
redeem  by  nothing  but  a  protracted  war. 

We  do  not  say  that  now  there  is  cause  for  war ;  but  we  do  maintain 
that  the  emasculation  of  our  navy  will  expose  us  at  once  to  dismember- 
ment. Never  in  our  short  history  did  we  stand  more  in  need  of  the  sane- 
tion  of  a  -decent  and  an  increasing  maritime  force.  Our  commerce  in 
hazard  of  attack,  our  territory  in  part  wheedled  from  us,  and  our  internal 
institutions  distracted,  claim  from  us  the  most  grave  attention.  The  cen- 
tral  government  has  but  one  arm  which  she  can  stretch  out  to  vindicate 
her  majesty  abroad,  to  preserve  her  integrity  at  home,  to  succor  the  states 
when  in  danger  of  outward  attack  or  of  inward  rebellion,  and  on  that  arm 
have  we  invoked  the  palsy.  Is  the  afliliation  of  the  navy  with  our  repub- 
lican institutions  doubted  ?  Standing  armies  may  peril  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  or  the  integrity  of  the  general  government,  but  never  yet  has  a 
suspicion  clouded  the  most  ardent  patriot,  that  firigates  could  be  drawn  up 
our  tideless  rivers,  and  be  marshalled  over  mountains  and  valleys,  to  sub- 
vert  the  liberties  or  the  constitution  of  the  land.  The  navy  is  instinct  with 
the  greatest  virtues,  but  is  utterly  innocent  of  harm.  Is  it  wise,  at  a 
period  80  critical,  at  a  period  when  the  expiration  of  an  old  and  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  a  new  tariflT,  call  for  increased  attention  to  the  machinery  through 
which  our  rerenue  is  filtered,  at  a  period  when  discontents  at  home  and 
disgusts  abroad  will  surely  be  fomented, — is  it  wise  at  such  a  moment  to 
stop  our  enlistments,  and 'to  clog  the  movements  of  the  police  by  which  our 
coasts  are  guarded  ?  We  may  talk  of  the  encroachments  of  the  national 
government,  but  there  are  subjects  on  which  the  national  government  is 
by  constitution  supreme,  and  on  those  subjects  its  dignity  should  be  invio- 
lable. The  preservation  of  our  credit  as  a  debt-paying  people,  the  pre- 
servation of  our  reputation  as  a  people  loving  order,  depend  upon  the 
preservation  entire  of  the  majesty  of  the  federal  authorities  of  the  republic 
within  their  allotted  sphere.  The  defence  of  the  country  is  exclusively 
committed  to  the  national  administration,  and  though  we  do  not  foresee 
disunion  or  civil  war,  the  cry  of  one  sovereign  state  in  these  difficulties 
of  internal  convulsion,  the  call  of  that  state  on  the  President  for  protection, 
should  admonish  us  that  the  danger  of  schism  will  increase  as  the  means 
of  preventing  it  are  diminished.  Faint  as  may  be  the  prospect  of  rebellion 
at  the  north,  or  at  the  south  of  a  servile  war,  the  complex  constitution  of 
our  country,  the  danger  of  collision  which  may  rise  from  interests  so  diver- 
gent, from  authorities  so  contradictory,  should  enter  into  our  consideration 
when  we  proceed  to  shear  the  government  of  the  single  guardian  of  its 
dignity  abroad,  and  of  the  principal  guarantee  of  its  domestic  integrity. 

We  feel  now  that  we  have  done  our  duty  to  the  navy,  which  from  its 
isolation  has  no  protector  but  the  self-interest  of  the  people  it  defends,  and 
to  the  great  mercantile  community  on  whose  behalf  we  speak.  We  pro- 
test  with  the  full  force  which  our  position  gives  us,  against  the  mad  legis- 
lation which  would  rob  our  country  of  its  honor,  our  commerce  of  its 
safety,  and  our  navy  of  its  strength.  To  the  national  legislature  we  hand 
back  the  charge,  and  in  the  leisure  of  retirement,  in  the  boolness  of  sepa- 
ration, we  require  of  its  members  to  reflect  on  the  measure  of  the  blow 
which  they  have  aimed.  You  strike,  we  tell  them,  ostensibly  at  the 
fringe  of  the  service,  but  in  reality  you  pierce  its  substance.  General 
l^islation  in  a  republic,  in  most  cases,  is  impotent  when  it  outspeeds  pub- 
lic opinion ;  but  here  you  may  wound  most  deeply  where  none  who  come 
after  you  can  cure.  You  may  equip  ships  in  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
you  may  sweep  a  full  marine  from  the  decks  of  merchantmen  into  your 
recruiting  ships,  but  who  can  create  and  discipline  officers  of  gallantry 
and  seamanship,  in  the  paralysis  of  a  sudden  attack  ?  Pay  may  be  cut 
down  and  promotion  obstructed  till  your  captains  become  the  skippers  of 
the  ocean ;  but  never,  then,  when  the  time  comes  for  action,  never  can  you 
restore  their  ancient  bearing.  We  ask  you  to  draw  back,  to*  stop  before 
the  wound  is  widened.  Our  commerce  needs  increased  supervisicMi,  our 
coast  increased  protection,  our  honor  increased  support.  To  you,  as  the 
constituted  guardians  of  the  republic,  does  her  defence  belong,  and  on  you 
do  we  call,  therefore,  to  protect  her  wealth,  her  character,  and  her  terri- 
tory from  the  depredations  which  the  ostentation  of  her  imbecility  will 
provoke. 
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The  history,  literature,  and  character  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  well 
as  the  fame  of  her  heroes  and  statesmen,  are  as  familiar  as  household 
words  to  Americans,  and  the  names  of  Burke,  Grattan,  Moore,  Curran, 
Emmet,  £dgeworth,  Wellington,  O'Connell,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  in- 
separably associated  with  "  the  Emerald  Isle."  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  concerns  of  Ireland  being  intermingled  with  those  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  it  is  believed  that  but  few  among  us  are 
well  informed  as  to  its  relative  importance  in  the  commercial  scale.  We 
have,  therefore,  compiled  from  authentic  sources  the  following  sketch  of 
the  resources,  condition,  and  commerce  of  Ireland ;  commencing  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  country. 

Ireland  is  separated  from  Great  Britain  by  St.  Greorge's  Channel,  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel,  and  is  washed  on  every  other  side  by 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  distant  only  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  in  Scotland,  and  forty-seven  miles  from  St.  David's  Head  in  Wales. 
The  island  lies  between  51  deg.  25  min.  and  55  deg.  23  min.  north  latitude, 
and  6  deg.  and  11  deg.  west  longitude  from  London.  Its  greatest  length 
is  306  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  207  miles,  and  the  area  31,875  square 
miles,  or  20,399,608  acres.  The  deep  indentation  of  the  western  and 
northern  coasts,  by  bays,  gulfs,  and  estuaries,  some  of  them  communicat- 
ing with  inland  lakes,  causes  every  part  of  the  island  to  be  within  fiAy  or 
fifty-five  miles  of  the  sea  or  one  of  its  arms.  The  extent  of  coast  is  about 
260  leagues,  and  there  are  fourteen  harbors  for  the  lai'gest  ships,  seventeen 
for  frigates,  forty  for  coasting  vessels,  and  twenty. four  good  summer 
roads. 

Rivers, — The  principal  rivers  of  Ireland  are  the  Shannon,  Barrow, 
Nore,  Boyne,  LifTey,  Slaney,  Suir,  Blackwater,  Lee,  Bandon,  Bann, 
Foyle,  and  their  branches.  Flowing  generally  through  a  flat  country, 
they  are  rarely  rapid  and  but  seldom  interrupted  by  cataracts  or  ledges 
of  rock.  They  are  mostly  navigable  a  considerable  distance,  and  some- 
times, as  the  Shannon  and  the  Barrow,  nearly  to  their  sources,  and  con- 
sequently give  great  facilities  to  commerce.  The  Shannon  has  a  south- 
westerly course  of  220  miles,  flowing  by  Limerick,  and  its  importance  has 
been  increased  by  its  junction  with  the  canals  from  Dublin.  The  Liflfey 
rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  has  a  circuitous  course  to  Dublin 
bay.  The  Barrow,  Suir,  and  Nore,  have  their  embouchure  in  Waterfbrd 
harbor.  Owing  to  its  favorable  situation  as  the  natural  emporium  of  a 
rich  and  extensive  country,  Waterford  has  a  great  and  increasing  trade. 
The  Bandon,  Lee,  and  Blackwater  rivers  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island ;  the  Bandon  falling  into  the  sea  near  Kin- 
sale,  the  Lee  at  Cork  harbor,  and  the  Blackwater  at  Youghall.  Salmon 
abound  in  these  three  rivers.  The  port  of  Drogheda  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Boyne.  The  river  Foyle  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Londonderry,  and 
the  Bann  for  boats  to  Coleraine.  The  Slaney  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  sea 
near  Wexford,  and  is  navigable  for  barges  fourteen  miles. 

Lakes, — Ireland  has  a  large  number  of  lakes,  provincially  called  loughs. 
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Tbe  largest^  Lottgh  Neagh,  is  seventeen  miles  long  by  nine  in  width. 
Loughs  Erne,  Corrih,  Maskj  Conn,  and  the  picturesque  Lakes  of  KiHar- 
ney,  are  extensive  sheets  of  water,  and  with  many  others  are  celebrated 
by  tourists.  The  total  area  of  the  Irish  lakes  amounts,  according  to  Mr. 
Griffith,  to  455,399  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Geology,  Soil,  and  Climate. — Though  some  parta 
of  Ireland  are  hilly  and  others  mountainous,  such  is  not  the  general  char- 
acter  of  the  country.  Several  of  the  counties  have  a  level  surface,  and 
others  are  quite  flat.  With  the  exception  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and 
those  of  Mourne  in  Down,  the  most  mountainous  parts  are  on  the  west 
coast.  The  highest  mountain  is  Gurrane  Tual,  near  Killamey,  3,404 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  is  3,039  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  various  other  elevations  from  1,500  to  3,000 
feet  in  height.  Generally  they  are  of  ^asy  ascent,  admitting  of  cultiva- 
tion a  considerable  way  up  their  sides.  From  Dublin  to  the  Bay  of  GaU 
way  a  vast  plain  stretches  across  the  kingdom,  consisting  partly  of  rich 
cultivated  land ;  but  it  contains  within  it  a  number  of  very  extensive 
Bogs,  These  bogs  consist  of  moist  vegetable  matter,  covered  more  or  less 
with  unproductive  vegetables  and  containing  much  stagnant  water.  Some 
are,  of  course,  more  or  less  wet  than  others.  The  extent  of  peat  soil  in 
Ireland  exceeds  2,830,000  English  acres,  of  which  at  least  1,576,000  con- 
sist of  flat  red  bog,  and  1,255,000  acres  form  the  covering  of  mountains. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  drain  and  cultivate  these  bogs,  \i:ithout 
much  success.  They  are,  however,  of  considerable  importance,  (in  the 
scarcity  of  timber  and  coal,)  as  means  of  furnishing  the  mass  of  the  people 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  o^pecU  or  turfdis  a  cheap  fuel. 

The  geolc^y  of  the  island  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored,  and  part 
of  its  surface,  containing  nearly  3,000,000  of  acres,  being  covered  with 
turf  bogs  to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  thirty  feet,  conceal  many  of  its  min- 
eral  treasures.  Suflicient,  however,  is  known  to  exhibit  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  physical  structure  and  mmeral  geography  of  the  country. 
Tbe  soil  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  fertile  loam,  resting  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  limestone.  In  the  lower  beds  of  the  great  central  limestone  dis- 
trict, very  beautiful  black  marble  occurs,  which  forms  an  article  of  export; 
brown  and  statuary  marble  are  also  found  in  Fermanagh,  Donegal,  and  Gal. 
way.  Granite  becomes  the  surface  rock  in  Donegal,  Down,  and  Wicklow. 
Biines  of  lead  and  copper  abound  in  the  Leinster  granite  ;  and  alluvial 
gold,  in  small  quantities,  has  been  found  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Green 
serpentine  is  found  in  Connaught,  and  two  quarries  are  now  worked. 
Iron-stone  is  found  in  the  same  province.  There  are  eight  principal  coal 
fields  in  Ireland ;  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  northern  part,  and  an- 
thracite coal  in  the  southern.  The  collieries  of  the  latter  in  Kilkenny 
and  Queens  counties  now  annually  produce  about  120,000  tons.  In  the 
county  of  Antrim  is  found  the  most  extensive  range  of  basalt  in  Europe. 

Most  of  the  coal  consumed  in  Ireland  is  obtained  from  England  and 
Wales.  The  manufactories  in  the  north  are  principally  supplied  with 
English  coal  at  about  twelve  shillings  per  ton,  delivered  at  Belfast.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  population  will  probably  be  dependent  for  many 
ages  on  the  peat  bogs  for  fuel. 

In  point  of  natural  fertility,  Mr.  Young  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
Ireland  is,  acre  for  acre,  superior  to  England,  but  the  proportion  of  waste 
land  is  much  larger  in  Ireland^     All  that  portion  of  the  soil  which  rests 
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on  a  calcareous  and  rocky  subsoil  never  deteriorates,  but  wben  let  alone 
rapidly  improves  and  clothes  itself  with  the  finest  herbage.  The  country 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  covered  with  timber,  but  is  now  remarkably 
the  reverse ;  there  not  being  in  many  extensive  districts  a  natural  wood 
plantation  or  even  a  hedge  to  be  seen.  The  climate  is  much  more  tem- 
perate than  that  of  England  under  the  same  latitude ;  but  the  atmosphere 
derives  a  perpetual  moisture  from  the  Atlantic.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  west  and  southwest,  and  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ren- 
ders the  winters  mild  as  to  temperature,  but  stormy  and  rainy,  preventing 
the  continuance  of  frost,  promoting  vegetation,  giving  the  face  oi  the  coun- 
try a  verdant  appearance,  increasing  fertility,  and  producing  more  irregu- 
larity in  the  seasons  and  weather  than  in  England.  All  the  productions 
of  the  soil  usually  cultivated  in  England  may  be  raised  in  Ireland,  but  the 
irregularity  of  the  seasons  and  weather  renders  the  produce  more  uncer- 
tain. Much  of  the  grain  of  Ireland  could  not  be  preserved  unless  it  were 
kiln  dried.  The  climate,  as  respects  the  human  constitution,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  highly  salubrious. 

Civil  Divisions. — Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  thirty-two  counties,  and  these  again  into  Baronies,  Parishes, 
and  Tovmlands, 

The  division'  into  provinces  was  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
ip  1172.     The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  provinces : 

Prowmw.        CorniUa.  Baronies.  Parukti.     ^JJJ]*       CuUivaUd  acres.  „„J^^i?w! 

Leinster,  12  97  992  7,472  4,144,160  635,424 

Munster,  6  59  816  9,187  3,929,852  1,905,368 

Ulster,  9  54  382  8,450  3,754,352  1,469,922 

Connaught,  5  42  296  6,765  2,805,109  1,330,022 

Total,    32       252      2,436       31,874       14,603,473        5,340,736 

Recapitulation  of  area  in  acres — 

Cultivated, 14,603,473 

Uncultivated,  nK)untain,  and  bog,         .         .         .  5,340,736 

Lakes, 455,399 


Total  area,  .        •         .         .         20,399,608 

Islands. — The  islands  belonging  to  Ireland  are  196  in  number,  of 
which  140  are  inhabited,  containing  about  45,000  souls. 

Population. — The  original  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  generally  admitted 
to  have  belonged  to  the  great  Celtic  family.  The  question  whether  the 
island  was  first  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Britain,  Graul,  or  Spain,  has 
been  much  agitated.  Mr.  McCulloch  says,  <*  the  fair  presumtion  seems 
to  be  that  the  original  population  of  Ireland  was  principally  derived  from 
Britain,  but  partially  also  from  Gaul." 

The  first  permanent  change  in  the  population  of  Ireland  was  not  efiected 
till  its  invasion  by  the  English  under  Henry  II,  in  1172.  But  the  num* 
ber  of  English  settlers  in  Ireland  was,  for  a  long  period,  inconsiderable. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Irish,  under  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  raised  a 
formidable  rebellion,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  exertions  of  LfOrd. 
Mountjoy,  the  English  deputy,  who  succeeded  ^r  the  first  time  in  estctb- 
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lishiog  the  English  authority  in  most  parts  of  the  island.  In  the  following 
reign  some  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Irish  were  aholished,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  in  Ulster  being  forfeited  to  the  crown,  were  as- 
signed to  companies  of  the  city  of  London  and  others,  by  whom  great  num- 
bers of  English  and  Scotch  colonists  were  settled  upon  them.  Dissensions 
afterwards  arose  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  in  1641  an 
insurrection  broke  out,  in  which  many  of  the  English  inhabitants  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  power  nearly  annihilated.  The  English  ascendancy  in 
Ireland  was  again  partially  restored  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  their  supremacy  completely  re-established  under  Crom- 
well. In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  the 
people  generally  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  But  the  arms  of 
William  III.  being  successful,  the  revolutionary  government  was  estab- 
lished there  as  well  as  in  England  in  1690. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  given  by 
Sir  William  Petty,  an  officer  under  Cromwell,  in  1672.  Being  employed 
to  superintend  the  survey  and  valuation  of  the  forfeited  estates,  he  had  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  acQurate  information  of  the  numbers  and  condition 
of  the  people.  The  following  extracts  from  his  work  on  the  subject  are 
interesting. 

"The  number  of  people  now  in  Ireland  (1672)  is  about  1,100,000, 
viz :  300,000  Ekiglish,  Scotch,  and  Welch  protestants,  and  800,000  papists ; 
whereof  one  fourth  are  children  unfit  for  labor,  and  75,000  of  the  remain- 
der  are,  by  reason  of  their  quality  and  estates,  above  the  necessity  of  cor- 
poreal labor ;  so  as  there  remains  750,000  laboring  men  and  women, 
500,000  whereof  do  perform  the  present  work  of  the  nation. 

''  The  said  1,100,000  do  live  in  about  200,000  fietmilies  or  houses, 
whereof  there  are  about  16,000  which  have  more  than  one  chimney  in 
each,  and  about  24,000  which  have  but  one  ;  all  the  other  houses,  being 
160,000,  are  wretched,  nasty  cabins,  without  chimney,  window,  or  door- 
shut ;  even  worse  than  those  of  the  savage  Americans,  and  wholly  unfit 
for  the  making  merchantable  butter,  cheese,  or  the  manufactures  of  woollen, 
linen,  or  leather. 

"  By  comparing  the  extent  of  the  territory  with  the  number  of  people, 
it  appears  that  Ireland  is  much  underpeopled ;  forasmuch  as  there  are 
above  ten  acres  (Irish)  of  good  land  to  every  head  in  Ireland ;  whereas 
in  England  and  France  there  are  but  four,  and  in  Holland  scarce  one  !" — 
{PoL  Anatomy  of  Irelandy  ed.  1719.) 

This  account  of  the  numbers  and  former  condition  of  the  Irish  people, 
explains  the  cause  why  they  have  been  unable  to  contend  successfully 
with  the  superior  numbers  and  power  of  England.  Various  estimates 
of  the  population  of  Ireland,  some  of  which  are  obviously  on  a  very  im- 
perfect basis,  have  been  made  at  successive  periods,  but  no  official  census 
appears  to  have  been  taken  until  1813,  which  census  was  found  deficient 
in  several  counties.  The  following  table  of  the  different  estimates  and 
censuses  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  population. 

Year,    Population,  Authorities, 

1695,  1,034,102.     Estimate  by  Captain  South. 

1712,  2,099,094.  >      Do.     by  Mr.  Dobbs,  on  the  basis  of  6  inhabitants 

1726,  2,309,106.  \  to  a  house. 

1731,  2,010,221.     Inquiry  by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords. 
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Tear,    Population,  Authoritioo. 

1754,  2,372,634.  ^ 


Returns  of  the  Hearth-money  oollectors,  on  the 
basis  of  6  inhabitants  to  each  house. 


1767,  2,544,276. 

1777,  2,690,556. 

1785,  2,845,932. 

1788,  4,040,000.  Estimate  of  Mr.  Parker  Bushe. 

1805,  5,395,456.  Do.      of  Mr.  Newenham. 

1813,  5,937,858.  Census,  (incomplete.) 

1821,  6,801,827.  Complete  census. 

1831,  7,767,401.  Do.           do. 

1841,  8,205,382.  Do.        *  do. 

These  statements  show  that  the  population  has  increased  since  1785 
with  great  rapidity.  **  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  also,  no  doubt, 
(says  McCulloch)  materially  augmented  since  that  epoch,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  The  condition  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  seems  to  be  nearly  as  depressed  at  this  mo- 
raent  as  at  any  former  period."  The  bounty  acts  of  1783  and  1784, 
seem  to  have  given  the  first  considerable  stimulus  to  the  population. 
These  acts  granted  high  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  grain  and  other  pro- 
duce. Previously  Ireland  was  essentially  a  grazing  country,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  bounty  acts  passed  than  the  pasturage  system  began  to  give  place  to 
tillage.  The  pasture  lands  had  been  generally  let  to  opulent  graziers  in 
immense  tracts,  requiring  only  a  few  individuals  to  feed  and  take  care  of 
the  cattle.  The  size  of  the  farms  was  greatly  reduced  under  the  tillage 
system,  and  the  new  occupiers  were  glad  to  buy  whatever  labor  they 
could  obtain  by  granting  the  peasantry  allotments  of  small  pieces  of 
ground,  whereon  they  might  erect  cabins  and  raise  potatoes.  The  demand 
thus  created  for  agricultural  labor  acted  as  a  great  stimulus  to  increase 
the  population,  which  was  also  affected  by  other  causes.  "  The  passion 
for  acquiring  political  influence  prevails,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "through- 
out the  whole  country ;  and  to  divide  and  subdivide,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
making  freeholders,  is  the  great  object  of  every  owner  of  land."  There 
are  throughout  Ireland  numerous  instances  of  farms  from  300  to  500  acres, 
let  from  40  to  50  years  ago  to  single  tenants,  now  divided  among  30  or  40 
families,  by  means  of  the  repeated  divisions  that  have  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  fathers,  the  marriage  of  children,  the  introduction 
of  sub-tenants,  &c.  "  The  almost  universal  dependence  placed  by  the 
population  on  the  potato,"  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  "  has  also  contributed  to 
increase  its  numbers.  Potatoes  may  be  raised  with  very  little  difficulty, 
in  any  quantity  and  on  almost  any  species  of  soil.  A  given  extent  of  land 
planted  with  potatoes,  will  support  at  least  double  the  number  of  persons 
that  it  would  do  were  it  planted  with  wheat  or  any  species  of  com,  and 
five  or  six  times  the  number  that  it  would  support  were  it  employed  to 
produce  butchers*  meat.  Hence  it  is  that  a  country  like  Ireland,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  of  which  subsist  almost  wholly  on  potatoes,  may  have 
an  exceedingly  dense  population,  without  extensive  manufactures,  large 
towns,  or  any  trade  save  the  exportation  of  raw  produce."  The  increase 
of  population  has  been  most  rapid  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are 
least  improved.  Thus  from  1821  to  1831,  the  increase  in  Leinster  was 
only  9  per  cent,  although  that  province  contains  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Kil- 
kenny, and  other  large  towns,  while  in  Connaught  the  increase  was  22 
per  cent.     A  comparatively  small  part  of  the  population  inhabit  the  prin« 
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cipal  cities  and  towns.  In  the  26  largest  of  these  places,  in  1881, 
the  total  population  was  724,628,  (inhabiting  86,167  houses,  or  over 
eight  to  a  house.)  This  was  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  population  of 
Ireland.* 

We  have  not  at  present  the  particulars  of  the  census  of  1841,  but  we 
have  before  stated  the  summary  as  returned  at  8,205,382,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  the  last  ten  years  of  437,981,  or  about  5|  per  cent.  In  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  from  1821  to  1831,  the  increase  was  14 J  per  cent. 

The  fc^lowing  table  shows  the  population  of  each  province  in  1831,  with 
the  number  of  English  statute  acres,  exclusive  of  lakes,  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses,  and  the  number  of  acres  corresponding  to  each  £Eiraily. 

Average  num. 


Provinees, 

Fopulation, 

No.  of  acres. 

Inhahited  kouies. 

ber  of  acres  to 
each  family. 

Leinster, 

1,909,713 

4,749,584 

292,729 

13f 

Munster, 

2,227,152 

5,835,220 

330,444 

15^ 

Ulster, 

2,286,622 

5,224,274 

402,005 

12J 

Connaught, 

1,343,914 

4,135,121 

224,638 

17J 

Total,  7,767,401      19,949,209         1,249,816  14,^ 

Males  3,794,880 ;  females  3,972,521 ;  males  20  years  old  and  up- 
wards 1,867,765. 

Total  number  of  families        .         .         .  1,385,066 

Average  number  of  persons  to'  each  family  .         .      b-f^ 

Do.  do.  do.     to  each  house  .         .       6-^ 

Do.  do.     of  acres  to  each  person  .         .       ^^^^^ 

In  England,  in  1831,  there  were  2^^  acres  to  every  individual,  in- 
cluding all  the  large  cities  and  towns,  and  in  Scotland  8  acres  to  each 
individual. 

History  makes  no  mention  of  a  country  more  populous  in  proportion  to 
its  extent  than  Ireland,  and  certainly  there  is  none  now  in  existence  which 
approaches  to  its  density.* 

The  subject  of  emigration  is  important  as  connected  with  population  ; 
but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  immense  numbers  who  annually 
leave  Ireland  to  settle  in  foreign  countriqs,  besides  those  who  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
following  numbers  departed  from  Irish  ports  for  Quebec  and  Montreal  only, 
in  four  years,  viz : 

1831 34,135 

1832 28,204 

1833 12,013 

1834 19,206 


Total,      93,558 

Similar  tables  might  be  made  up,  however  imperfect,  of  emigration  in 
various  years,  to  the  above  and  other  ports  in  different  quarters  of  the 
world.  For  the  6  years  from  1832  to  1837,  the  average  annual  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  was  26,586,  viz : 

*  Alison  on  Population. 
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To  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c 22,399 

United  States 3,893 

Australia  294 

It  is  understood  that  the  emigration  from  Ireland  to  America  during  the 

f  resent  year,  bids  fair  to  exceed  all  former  years.  Large  numbers  of  the 
rish  enlist  in  the  British  army  and  navy.  The  following  were  the  pro- 
portions  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  in  the  British  army  in  1830  and 
1840: 

1830.  1840. 

English         .         .         .         40,649  47,394 

Scotch  .         .         .         11,774  13,388 

Irish  .         .         .         40,979  39,193 


Total,  .  93,462  99,975 

The  success  of  the  temperance  cause  in  Ireland,  for  several  years  past, 
owing  principally  to  the  exertions  of  Father  Matthew,  a  Catholic  priest,  has 
had  a  great  effect  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  people.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  comparative  amounts  of  duties  paid  on  spirituous 
and  malt  liquors  in  Ireland  for  3  years : 

1838. 

Excise  duty  on  malt,  £289,969 

Do.        on  Irish  spirits,  1,510,092 

Customs  duty  on  spirits,  29,479 

Do.        on  wines,  192,618 


1839. 

£242,561 

1,402,130 

26,362 

181,253 

1840. 

£200,108 

1,032,582 

22,368 

162,088 

£1,852,106 

£1,417,146 

Total,      £2,022,158 

The  malt  and  Irish  spirits  duties  indicate  the  consumption  of  fermented 
liquors  and  whiskey  by  the  pcwrer  classes;  and  the  customs  duties  on 
foreign  wines  and  spirits,  the  consumption  by  the  richer  classes.  The 
returns  from  England  and  Scotland  show  an  increase  of  duties  on  the  former, 
and  a  decrease  on  the  latter  during  the  above  3  years. 

The  Dublin  Morning  Register  gives  the  amount  of  duties  on  Irish 
whiskey  paid  in  1841,  at  £964,711,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  £545,381 
since  1838;  while  the  duty  pai6  on  tea  had  increased  from  £453,924  in 
1840,  to  £534,563  in  1841.  The  total  revenue  collected  m  Ireland  in 
1840,  was  £4,107,866;  in  1841,  £4,198,689— showing  a  decided  im- 
provement,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  duties  on  spirits. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces 
into  which  Ireland  is  divided,  which  was  furnished  by  the  commissioners 
of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  instruction,  in  1834  : 

j>,^t.;^^^M  Roman  Member*  of         Pr-«A*/y-Mii««  ^^^ 

Prottnees.  Catholics.      Church  of  Engfd.    ^reabytenans.       p^^^^^^. 

Armagh,  1,955,123  517,722  638,073  15,823 

Dublin,  1,063,681  177,930  2,517  3,162 

Cashel,  2,220,340  111,813  966  2,454 

Tuam,  1,188,568  44,599  800  369 


Total,      6  427,712  852,064  642,356  21,808 


tnkmd :  iU  Bestmrecs  and  Cammaru.  Id7 

Pnportiofis  di  every  100  permm^ — 

Roman  Catholics 85 

Membersof  Church  of  England             .        •        •  10 

Presbyterians  and  others 5 

100 
The  tithes  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England,  vary  from 
Id.  to  4s.  per  acre.  The  Catholics  pay  for  the  support  of  their  own  parish 
priests  as  follows,  in  the  barony  of  Rilconnel :  the  large  landholders 
usually  40s.  a  year,  and  the  small  tenants  from  2s.  to  5s. — more  than 
one  third  of  the  parishioners  pay  nothing  at  all.  The  receipts  of  the 
Catholic  priests  from  all  sources  do  not  exceed  £60  a  year. 

Occupalions  of  ike  people. — The  following  are  the  numbers  of  males 
over  20  years  of  age  in  Iireland  employed  in  difierent  pursuits,  by  the 
census  of  1831. 

AgricuHure — 

Occupiers  employing  laborers,     95,339 

Do.     not  emplojring  do.        564,274  Proportion 

Laborers  in  agriculture,  567,441  m  100. 

1,227,054  .     .     .  65.7 


Trade,  manufactures,  4^. — 

Operatives  in  manufactures  or 

machinery. 

25,746 

Employed  in  retail  trade,  or  in 

mechanics,  as  masters  or 

workmen, 

298,838 

Other  classes — 

Capitalists,  bankers,  profession- 

al and  other  educated  men, 

61,514 

Laborers,  not  agricultural. 

89,876 

Other  males,  except  servants, 

110,595 

Male  servants,  over  20, 

54,142 

324,584     .     .     .  17.4 


316,127     .     .     .  16.9 


Total     .     .     .    1,867,765  100. 

From  the  reports  presented  to  Parliament  by  commissioners  appointed 
since  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  it  appears  "  that  agricultural  wages  vary  from  6d.  to 
Is.  a  day  ;  that  the  average  of  the  country  in  general  is  about  8^d. ;  and 
that  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  on  an  average  of  the  whole  class  are 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  week,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  whole  year  round." 
These  calculations  are  made  from  a  table  which  shows  the  wages  of  ag- 
ricultural  laborers  in  the  diflTerent  counties  of  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of 
their  earnings  in  the  year.  This  table  gives  an  average  employment  of 
about  22  weeks,  of  six  working  days  each,  to  the  whole  of  the  laborers  on 
hire,  who  are  therefore  destitute  of  employment  during  30  weeks  in  the 
year.  In  Great  Britain  the  earnings  of  an  agricultural  laborer  average 
from  8e.  to  10s.  a  week.  The  commissioners  say — "  A  great  portion  of 
them  (the  laborers  and  their  families)  are  insufficiently  provided  with  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life.  Some  go  in  search  of  employment  to  Great 
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Britain  during  the  harvest,  others  wander  through  Ireland  with  the  same 
view.  The  wives  and  children  of  many  are  occasionally  obliged  to  beg ; 
they  do  so  reluctantly  and  with  shame,  and  in  general  go  to  a  distance 
from  home,  that  they  may  not  be  known.  With  these  facta  before  us,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  state  that  we  consider  remedial  measures  requisite  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor." 

In  the  parts  of  the  country  where  manufactures  are  carried  on,  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  appears  to  be  much  better  than  in  other  sections. 
Wherever  the  linen  trade  is  in  operation  the  people  have  constant  employ- 
ment, in  consequence  of  being  able  to  fall  back  upon  their  looms  when 
agricultural  work  is  not  in  demand.  They  may  be  said  in  common  years 
to  enjoy  a  competency  ;  that  is,  a  sufficiency  of  food,  raiment,  and  fuel. 

Agriculture. — The  English,  when  they  conquered  Ireland,  became  the 
principal  landholders,  and  under  Cromwell  confiscated  all  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  Catholics.  Lord  Clare,  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1810, 
declared  that  since  1640  fifteen  sixteenths  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  had  been 
confiscated  at  different  times.  From  1640  to  1788  the  Catholics  were  not 
allowed  to  possess  landed  property,  and  the  lands  passed  to  the  nearest 
Protestant  relative  by  right  of  primogeniture,  from  male  to  male.  Thus 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  Ireland  became  the  prey  of  the  English, 
but  their  irritated  vassals  kept  up  a  warfare  with  them,  and  they  were 
unable  to  reside  upon  their  estates.  In  order  to  derive  from  their  lands 
some  revenue,  they  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  let  them  to  middle 
meny  who  sub-let  them  in  smaller  portions,  leaving  to  the  under  tenants 
the  power  to  divide  and  sub-let  them  still  further.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  feature  which  distinguishes  Ireland  from  England  and  Scotland  is,  that 
in  the  former  country  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  to  this  day,  let  it  in  small 
portions,  whilst  in  Great  Britain  the  land  is  only  let  in  large  farms. 

The  bad  effect  of  this  system  in  Ireland  is  shown  by  the  commissioners 
in  the  report  before  referred  to.  The  complaints  against  the  exactions  of 
the  middle  men  are  general,  and  the  lands  are  let  to  the  peasantry  at  exorbi- 
tant prices,  frequently  at  £2  10s.  to  £3  per  acre  a  year,  and  in  many  in- 
stances  much  higher  rates  are  paid.  The  leases  are  generally  fbr  short 
terms,  and  the  land  on  these  small  farms  is  badly  cultivated.  In  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster  the  commissioners  found  the  follow- 
ing  results  of  their  inquiries  as  to  the  size  of  the  farms : — 

Under  one  acre     ....         1,607  &nns. 

(I 

u 
(t 
it 

Total,  16,424 

The  commissioners  observe  that  those  farmers  who  rent  only  five  or  six 
acres  are  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  derive  from  the  soil  a  third  of  what 
it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  that  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  island 
is  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry.  The  small  tenants  are  the  most  nu- 
merous,  but  great  portions  of  the  soil  are  held  by  large  grazing  farmers, 
the  general  tendency  throughout  Ireland  being  to  diminisn  the  quantity  of 
tillage  in  the  large  farms.    If  the  farmers  had  the  necessary  capital  fat 


"om   1  to     5 

4,729 

"      6"    10      . 

3,492 

"    10"    20      . 

8,017 

"    20"    80      . 

2,957 

"    80  «  100      . 

253 

"100  and  upwards    . 
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iSbe  proper  cultivation  of  the  mountain  tracts,  this  part  of  the  country 
would  be  the  most  valuable.  In  general  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  of  the  best 
Quality,  but  it  deteriorates  under  the  bad  system  of  cultivation.  The  small 
anners  alcHie  cultivate  grain  for  market.  Formerly  flax  was  extensively 
cultivated,  but  since  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  manufacturers 
.  have  found  it  more  advantageous  to  import  flax  from  Holland  and  Russia. 
For  the  few  past  years  the  crops  of  flax  having  failed  on  the  continent,  its 
cultivation  has  been  resumed  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  Ulster  province 
tillage  is  generally  in  an  improved  state.  The  grain  crops  most  generally 
are  oats,  barley,  here,  and  some  wheat.  Potatoes  and  flax  are  also  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  turnips  and  otber  vegetables.  In  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  capital,  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle  increases.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Dublin  the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses  begins  to  spread, 
but  potatoes  are  the  principal  crop.  In  some  of  the  districts  the  number 
of  sheep  raised  has  increased,  and  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 
breeds  and  in  the  wool.  The  best  dairy  farms  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork. 
The  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  exported,  amounting  annually  to  over 
£11,000,000,*  (or  952,800,000)  as  seen  by  the  table  of  exports  which 
we  give  below,  shows  the  value  and  importance  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
£36,000,000,  (•172,800,000)  while  that  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at 
£150,000,000.  Mr.  Couling,  an  engineer,  in  1827  gave  the  following 
esdmate  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  Ireland : 

Arable  land  and        Meadown^  Ptuturet,      WomU^  eapablt  of  Ineapdble  cf 

.  Oardeu^  and  Marsha.  improvemtnU  iaqirovement. 

Aert»  Acrt»  Acru,  Acret. 

6,389,040  6,736,240  4,900,000  2,416,664 

Manufactures, — The  principal  manufactures  of  Ireland  for  many  years 
have  b^n  that  of  linen.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  much 
attention  was  paid  to  them.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  and  others  in  those  reigns 
were  particularly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  linen  trade.  It  rose  to 
still  greater  importance  in  the  reign  of  William  HI.  from  the  compact  be- 
tween the  Ennglisb  and  Irish  merchants  to  discourage  the  woollen  and  pro- 
mote the  linen  trade.  The  English  woollen  manufacturers  also  procured 
a  statute  to  be  passed,  levying  additional  duty  on  Irish  woollen  goods,  from 
a  jealous  fear  that  the  latter  trade  was  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  that 
of  England.  Considerable  sums  have  been  from  time  to  time  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  support  of  the  linen  manufacture,  and  during  the  18th 
century  it  continued  to  advance  until  checked  by  the  American  war.  Af- 
ter the  peace  it  revived,  and  was  at  its  greatest  height  from  1792  to  1796. 
h  is  now  a  flourishing  department  of  industry.  Belfast  is  the  great  cen- 
tre to  which  most  of  the  linens  are  sent  for  sale,  and  from  thence  large 
quantities  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Belfast  was  the  seat  of  the 
first  cotton  manufactory  introduced  into  Ireland,  where,  in  1794,  a  mill 
for  ginning  cotton  twist  by  water  was  erected,  and  so  rapidly  did  it 
spread,  that  in  1800,  in  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  it  gave  employment  to  27,000 
individuals.  But  from  want  of  protection  the  trade  has  declined,  and 
Ireland  has  been  inundated  with  English  manufactures.  The  cotton  man- 
Q^ure  may  now  be  considered  as  extinct  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception 

*  The  agricultarml  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1640,  exclusive  of  cotton,  amounted 
t0  998,^5^33  only. 
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of  a  few  establishments  in  Belfast  and  its  vicinity.  No  returns  have  been 
given  since  the  year  1825,  when  the  total  nunober  of  pounds  of  raw  cot- 
ton imported  into  Ireland  was  4,065,930,  and  of  cotton  yam  imported 
thither  from  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year,  41,953,156.  The  wooGen 
manufacture  is  still  carried  on  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity  on  a  small  scale, 
extending  principally  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics,  hearth  rugs, 
and  carpeting.  The  silk  manufacture  was  introduced  by  -the  French 
refugees,  and  about  1693  fully  established  by  them  in  the  liberties  of  Dub- 
lin. In  1774  an  act  was  passed  placing  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  which  opened  a  silk  warehouse.  But  this  act  was  ruined 
by  an  act  passed  about  1786,  prohibiting  any  of  the  funds  of  the  Dublin 
Society  from  being  applied  to  support  any  house  selling  Irish  goods. 
Hundreds  of  people  were  by  this  act  thrown  out  of  employment  In  1809 
there  were,  however,  still  3,760  hands  engaged  in  it,  but  when  the  pro- 
tecting duties  were  taken  off  in  1821,  and  steam  communication  opened 
with  England,  the  Irish  market  was  inundated  with  goods  at  a  smaller 
price  than  that  at  which  the  native  fabric  could  be  produced,  and  thus  the 
ruin  of  the  trade  was  accomplished.  The  tabinet  fabric,  of  silk  and  worsted, 
for  which  Dublin  has  long  been  fanrious,  is  the  only  branch  of  the  silk 
business  which  has  not  suffered  from  these  discouragements.  At  present 
silk  tabareas  of  great  beauty,  and  rich  silk  velvets,  equal  to  French,  are 
manufactured  in  Dublin. 

There  are  a  few  paper  mills  in  Ireland,  which  in  1884  manufactured 
1,873,625  lbs*  of  first  class,  and  457,508  lbs,  of  second  class  paper,  paying 
an  excise  duty  of  £26,279.  The  number  of  distillers  and  rectifiers  of 
spirits  in  1834  was  106,  and  of  brewers  of  ale  and  porter  255.  The 
quantity  of  malt  made  in  1837  was  284,418  quarters,  in  1840  it  was 
175,764  quarters. 

The  manufactures  of  hardware,  earthenware,  lefiTther,  glass,  and  other 
articles  not  enumerated,  are  inconsiderable. 

Statement  of  manufactories  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  luid  silk,  in  Ireland 
in  1835— 

Fadoriei.  Permmt  emphytd. 

Wool  .         .         .         86         .         •         .         1,523 

Cotton  .         .         .         28         .         .         .         4,311 

Linen  .         .         .        25         .         .         .         3,681 

Silk  ...  1         .         .         .  49 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  table  does  not  include  the  number  of  per 
sons  employed  in  manufactures  made  in  families  and  not  in  factories,  such 
as  linens  particularly. 

Fisheries, — The  salt-water  fisheries  of  Ireland  cannot  be  said  to  have 
ever  thriven.  The  river  fisheries  form,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a 
lucrative  source  of  property.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  trout,  pike, 
perch,  eels,  and  char,  and  on  some  of  the  rivers  are  established  very  suc- 
cessful salmon  fisheries.  The  salmon  exported  to  London  and  Liverpool 
are  packed  with  ice  in  boxes.  There  is  on  the  Shannon  an  active  fishery 
for  trout,  herrings,  &c.,  and  abundance  of  excellent  fish  are  sent  to  Lime- 
rick  and  other  markets.  On  the  coast  of  Cork  there  is  a  fishery  for  [m1- 
chards,  herrings,  and  other  kinds  offish.     . 

Internal  improvements. — The  Grand  Canal  is  the  most  important  work 
of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  extending  from  Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  67  miles, 
and  including  a  western  extension  and  various  branohes  its  total  length 
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il  about  156  miles.  The  Royal  Canal  also  connects  Dublin  harbor  with 
tbe  river  Shannon,  and  is  63  miles  in  length.  The  Limerick  Navigations 
Siver  Barrow  Navigation^  River  Boyne  Navigation,  Newry  Navigation, 
and  Lagan  NavigaUon,  are  various  improvements  of  rivers,  by  canals  and 
slack-water  navigation,  all  constructed  at  great  expense. 

A  system  of  Railroads  for  Ireland  has  been  proposed  by  government,  but 
is  not  yet  ca/ried  into  eflfect.  The  only  railroads  in  operation  are  a  few 
short  ones  running  from  Dublin  and  Belfast  to  adjacent  places. 

Commerce, — The  principal  commerce  of  Ireland  is  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain.  In  1825,  the  value  of  exports  to  all  countries  amounted 
to  £9,101,956,  of  which  only  £697,667  were  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries,  £8,404,289  being  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  following  table  shows 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, according  to  Lord  Sheffield. 

ExporU  from  Imports  from 

Ireland  to  England,  England  into  Ireland, 

(Annual  average  of  10  years.) 


Year, 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 


£290,429 
862,121 
328,086  . 
377,588  < 
612,000  . 
734,548 
1,032,436 
1,412,130  , 

Exports  from 
Irelana  to  Scotland, 


£288,809 

348,551 

489,547 

667,505 

872,259 

1,068,983 

1,818,595 

1,897,001 

Imports  from 
Scotland  into  Ireland, 


1781  .         .         .         £195,685     . 

1782  .         .         .  149,889     ... 
The  same  authority  gives  the  following  statement  as  the  quantity  of 

provisions  exported  from  Ireland  to  America  and  tlie  West  Indies  in  1776 : 


£305,167 
201,182 


Beef 

Pork 

Bacon 

Gutter 

Tongues 

Herrings 

Oats 

Oatmeal 


203,685  bbls. 

72,714  do. 

24,502  flitches. 
272,411  cwt.| 

67,284 

15,192  bbls. 

93,679  quarters. 

39,428  barrels. 


Parliamentary  reports,  since  the  union,  give  the  value  of  produce  and 

merchandise  that  have  been  the  objects  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  in  various  years,  as  follows : 

Imports  into  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain, 

£3,270,350     . 


Exports  from  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain, 


1801 
18a5 
1809 
1813 
1817 
1821 
1825 


4,067,717 
5,316,557 
6,746,353 
4,722,766 
6,338,838 
7,048,936 


£3,537,725 
4,288,167 
4,588,305 
5,410,326 
5,696,613 
7,117,452 
8,531,355 


No  account  of  this  trade  can  be  given  for  any  year  subsequent  to  1825^ 
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^  eommercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireknd  haring  at 
the  end  of  that  year  been  assimilated  by  law  to  the  coasting  traffic  carried 
on  between  the  difierent  ports  of  England  ;  and  with  the  single  exception 
of  grain,  we  have  now  no  official  register  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  goods 
or  produce  received  from  or  sent  to  Ireland. 

The  following  estimate  however  is  from  a  parliamentary  document, 
showing  the  total  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  fpreign  coun* 
tries,  in  1835. 

Exporis  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1835. 


1 

Cows  and  oxen,            No. 

Quantity, 
98,150 

Value. 
£793,837 

Horses,                          " 

4,655 

65,453 

Sheep,                            « 

125,452 

199,986 

Swine,                            " 

376,191 

893,889 

Wheat,                    quarters, 

420,522 

812,441 

Barley,                        " 

168,946 

210,756 

Oats,                            « 

1,575,984 

1,661,953 

Other  grain                 " 

89,637 

75,149 

Wheat- meal,  flour,  and 

oat-meal,                cwts. 

1,984,480 

1,441,966 

,.             Potatoes,                      " 

223,398 

17,537 

Provisions,  viz : — 

Bacon  and  hams,      '^ 

879,111 

882,158 

Beef  and  pork,          *< 

870,172 

723,935 

Butter,                     " 

827,009 

3,316,306 

Lard,                        « 

70,267 

182,013 

E£«8, 

156,039 

Feathers,                cwts. 

6,432 

82,636 

Hides  and  calf-skins.       No. 

57,657 

45,831 

Wool,  (sheep  and  lambs,)  lbs.  769,184 

18,562 

Flax  and  tow,        cwts. 

163,949 
ral  produce, 

402,773 

Total  agricultu 

11,933,170 

Lead  and  copper  ore,  cwts. 

477,660 

179,388 

Spirits,              gallons, 

459,473 

75,505 

Beer,                    « 

2,686,688 

138,981 

Linen  manufactures,  yards,  70,209,572 

8,725,054 

Do.       do.  bxs.  and  bales, 

141 

5,800 

Cotton      do. 

146,913 

Cotton  yarn,                lbs. 

18,429 

1,220 

Silk  manufactures,    yards. 

8,400 

21,740 

Woollen    do.                " 

100,820 

40,128 

Other  articles, 

369,294 

16,637,193 
F6reign  and  colonial  merchandise,  110,489 

Total  exports  in  1885,         £16,747,682 
Total  exports  in  1825,  9,101,956 

Increase,  7,645,726 

From  1799  to  1806,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  Ireland  to 


r' 
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in 


Great  Britain  was  44,8T7  quarters,  and!  222,080  quarters  of  oats  and  oat* 
meal ;  while  from  1606  to  1827,  the  annual  average  exports  to  the  same 
were  382,533  quarters  of  wheat,  and  1,087,814  quarters  of  oats  and  oat- 
floeal.  From  1800  to  1819,  a  period  of  20  years,  the  exports  of  wheat 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  2,096,768  quarters,  while  in 
tbe  6  years  from  1820  to  1825,  inclusive,  the  exports  were  greater  than 
for  the  preceding  20  years,  amounting  to  2,589,945  quarters.  Previous 
to  1806,  Ireland  had  been  treated  as  a  colony,  but  in  that  year  an  act 
passed  permitting  the  free  interchange  of  grain  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  exports  of  grain  to  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  from  1837  to 
1841 : 


Wleta, 

Otker  grain. 

1837     . 

.     534,465  quarters. 

2,495,828  quarters. 

1838     . 

.     542,583        "     . 

.     2,931,719         « 

1839     . 

.     258,381        «     . 

.     1,984,818         « 

1840     . 

.     174,440        "     . 

.     2,153,526         " 

1841     . 

.     218,708        "     . 

.     2,636,817         « 

Number  of  vessels  registered  in  Ireland  in  1840, 1,969 — 183,854  tons: 
employing  11,927  men  and  boys. 

Vessels  built  in  Ireland  in  1840 ;  42-4ons  8,115. 

Customhouse  duties  collected  at  the  principal  ports  in  Ireland  in  1886 
and  1840 : 


1836. 

1840. 

Dublin 

.   £898,630 

.     £889,564 

Belfast 

.      866,718       ' 

.        365,028 

Cork 

•      230,904 

.       256,612 

Limerick     . 

•      146,222 

169,490 

Waterford    . 

.      137,126 

196,388 

Londonderry 

99,652 

103,900 

Newry 

58,806 

44,089 

Sligo 

35,868 

82,689 

Gralway 

31,769 

27,465 

Banking  capital  in  Ireland  in  1840,  £4,926,511 :  circulation  about  6 
Bullions  sterling.     Dividends  from  8  to  9  per  cent. 

Savings  banks :  amount  of  investments  in  1837,     £1,829,226 

Do.  do.       in  1840,       2,206,738 


Increase  in  three  years, 
15* 


377,507 
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Art.  v.— commercial  VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

CHAPTER   V. 
Earlt  toyaoxb  op  Tm:  emolish — windham— chabtcrs  okantxd  by  kuzabeth — ^votagc  or 

CAPTAUr  LOC  TO  THB  COAST  OF    OI7III£A — VOYAGES    OT    WILLIAM   TOUEMOIT,   MXRCUAJIT,  OP 
LONDOM — UST  OF  GOODS  USED  Uf  THE  GUINEA  TRADE. 

Among  the  earliest  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  adventurous  Portu- 
guese, were  the  English.  As  soon  as  it  was  Icnown  that  the  voyages  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  were  profitable,  preparations  were  made  to  take  a  share 
in  it.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  John  Fentam  and  William  Fabian 
in  1481,  who  commenced  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  vessels  for  the  Guinea  trade. 
Upon  the  representations,  however,  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  sent  a 
special  embassy  to  the  English  monarch,  the  expedition  was  prohibited 
from  leaving  the  English  ports,  and  the  design  was  accordingly  abandoned. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  projected  voyage  was  principally  on  Spanish  ac- 
count. The  Duke  Medina  Sidonia  was  said  to  have  been  largely  inter- 
ested and  to  have  taken  this  way  of  evading,  through  the  helj)  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  exclusive  grant  made  by  the  pope  of  the  African  coast  to  the 
Portuguese.' 

For  some  time  afler  this,  the  English  gave  up  all  attempts  at  infringing 
what  were  represented  to  be  Portuguese  rights,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
discover  some  other  passage  to  the  east.  They  however  extended  their 
voyages  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Canaries.  In  Hakluyt  is  preserved  the 
contents  of  a  letter  written  by  Nicholas  Thorne,  merchant  in  Bristol,  in 
1526,  apprising  Thomas  Mindal,  his  factor  residing  at  St.  Lucas  in  Spam, 
that  the  Christopher,  of  Cadiz,  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  had  on  board 
several  packs  of  cloth,  with  packthread,  soap,  and  other  goods,  which  she 
was  to  land  on  the  way  at  TenerifTe,  to  be  exchanged  for  orchilla  sugar 
and  kid-skins.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  a  trade  of  the  kind  had  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  previous. 

In  1551,  Captain  Thomas  Windham  made  a  voyage  to  Morocco,  the 
only  notice  of  which  is  in  a  letter  written  by  J^^mes  Alday  preserved  in 
Hakluyt's  collection.  The  year  afler,  Windham  made  a  voyage  to  the 
same  ports,  Saffe  and  Santa  Cruz.  This  excited  the  anger  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  were  loud  in  their  threats  of  violence  if  they  caught  the  Eng- 
lish again  in  that  quarter.  Notwithstanding  which,  Windham  in  the 
succeeding  year  conducted  an  expedition  of  three  ships  and  a  hundred 
and  forty  men  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  adventure  was  however  very 
unfortunate,  Windham  and  most  of  his  men  dying  from  the  efiects  of  the 
climate. 

A  profitable  voyage  was  made  in  1554,  by  John  Lok,  who  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  gold,  ivory,  &c,,  which  soon  induced  others  to 
rnter  into  the  trade,  which  was  conducted  in  defiance  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  with  whom  the  adventurers  were  continually  at  strife. 

In  1585,  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  patent  creating  a  company  for  the 
Barbary  trade  ;  in  1588,  another  for  the  Guinea ;  and  in  1592,  another 
charter  was  granted  for  the  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  charters,  which  ultimately  gave  rise  to  the 
Royal  African  Company,  the  trade  with  Guinea  began  to  be  flourishing 
and  important.  Voyages  were  made,  regular  narratives  of  a  number  of 
which  have  been  preserved  in  Hakluyt  and  other  collections.     Our  space 
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will  enable  ut  to  abridge  and  condoDse  only  a  few  o£  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

About  the  year  1572  was  published  a  small  volume  by  Richard  Eden, 
containing  an  account  of  two  voyages  made  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  one  of 
which  was  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  Windham,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  which  has  been  republished  at  length  in  Hukluyt,  Astley,  and  others; 
the  other  was  the  voyage  of  Captain  John  Lok,  made  in  1554. 

This  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  London,  and  consisted  of  the  Trinity  of 
140  tons,  the  Bartholomew  of  90,  and  the  John  Evangelist  of  140.  On  the 
llth  of  October,  1554,  they  set  sail  from  the  Thames,  but  did  not  quit  the 
shores  of  England  until  the  Ist  of  November.  On  the  17th  they  came 
within  sight  of  Madeira,  and  on  the  19th  they  saw  the  Canaries  and  were 
becalmed  under  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie — a  very  usual  thing  at  the  present 
day.  From  the  Canaries  they  steered  for  the  coast  of  the  continent,  and 
descried  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Barbas.  Running  down  the  coast, 
touching  and  trading  at  several  pomts,  they  remained  until  the  13th  of 
February,  when  they  started  for  home,  where  they  safely  arrived,  with  a 
cargo  consisting  of.  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  more  than  twenty-two  ca- 
rats fine,  thirty-six  butts  of  grains,  and  two  hundred  and  fifly  elephant's 
teeth,  some  of  which  measured  by  Mr.  Eden,  astonished  him  by  their  size 
of  nine  spans  in  length,  and  weight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
apiece.  In  the  account  of  the  voyage  are  interspersed  notices  of  natural 
phenomena,  winds  and  currents,  descriptions  of  places  with  their  latitudes, 
which  last,  however,  are  very  incorrectly  given. 

In  1555,  William  Touerson  made  his  first  voyage  as  captain  (he  had 
previously  been  several  times  in  other  capacities,)  to  Guinea,  an  account 
of  which  written  by  himself,  is  to  be  found  in  Hakluyt  and  others.  His 
vessels  were  the  Hart  and  the  Hind  of  London,  with  John  Ralph  and 
William  Carter  sailing-mctsters.  After  a  tedious  passage  in  which  they  saw 
Porto  Santo,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries,  the  appearances  of  which  are  noticed 
at  length,  they  arrived  on  the  coast  at  a  point  now  occupied  by  our  colony  of 
Liberia.  Having  overshot  the  river  Sestos,  the  port  that  they  wished  to 
maiie,  they  came  to  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Vincent,  a  few  leagues 
to  the  east  of  the  Sestos.  In  the  morning  they  loaded  their  boat  with  ba- 
sins and  other  goods,  and  went  into  the  river,  where  they  soon  commenced 
a  trade  with  the  natives  who  came  flockmg  around  them.  "  They  took  that 
day  one  hogshead  and  one  hundred  weight  of  grains,  and  two  elephant's 
teeth  at  a  reasonable  rate.  They  sold  ihem  both  manillios  and  margarets, 
but  they  liked  basins  best.  For  each  of  which  they  had  about  thirty 
pounds  weight  of  grains,  or  Guinea  pepper,  and  for  an  elephant's  tooth  of 
thirty  pounds  weight,  they  gave  six  basins."  The  next  morning  the  na- 
tives had  increased  so  much  in  their  prices,  at  the  same  time  affecting  to 
•underrate  the  English  goods,  that  no  trade  could  be  had  with  them. 

Going  on  shore,  the  English  were  well  received  and  treated.  "  Divers 
of  the  women,  to  divert  their  visitants,  danced  and  sung  after  their  man- 
ner, which  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  ear.  There  was  Sakere,  Sakere, 
ho!  ho!  Sakere,  Sakere^  ho!  ho!  Leaping  and  clapping  their  hands  all 
the  while."  But  all  this,  although  gratifying  to  the  curiosity,  did  not  pro- 
mote trade,  and  the  natives  continuing  too  exorbitant  in  their  demands, 
they  weighed  anchor  and  stood  along  the  coast.  Occasionally  having 
communication  with  the  negroes,  they  doubled  Cape  Palmas,  and  coastea 
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along  for  one  hundred  leagues  to  Cape  Tres  Puntas,  beyond  which  they 
expected  to  iind  a  large  town  and  a  market  for  their  cloth. 

Arrived  at  a  lai^^e  negro  town,  they  anchored,  and  after  sending  a  pre- 
sent to  the  governor,  tried  to  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the  terms  upoD 
which  the  trade  should  be  conducted.  But  he  would  suffer  his  people  to 
buy  only  the  basins ;  so  that  morning  they  disposed  of  seventy-four  brass 
basins  for  half  an  angel  weight  of  gold  apiece,  and  nine  white  basins  for 
quarter  of  an  angel. 

"  The  next  nK>ming  they  manned  their  boats  and  went  ashore.  They 
were  presently  accosted  by  the  same  young  man  who  had  first  came  off 
to  the  ships,  and  who  seemed  to  have  dealt  before  with  the  Portuguese, 
for  he  could  speak  that  language  a  little  and  was  perfect  in  weights  and 
measures.  He  offered,  as  he  had  done  before,  one  angel  and  two  grains 
for  four  ells,  making  signs  that  if  they  would  not  take  that,  they  might  de- 
part ;  which  they  did  afler  offering  him  three  ells  of  rotten  cloth  for  that 
weight,  which  he  refused.  The  ships  being  a  league  off  sent  back  again 
for  sand  and  ballast.  The  governor  perceiving  that  the  boats  brought  no 
merchandise,  and  that  their  intention  was  to  sail  away  in  earnest,  made 
signs  again  to  know  if  they  would  not  give  the  four  ells ;  and  when  they 
saw  the  boats  ready  to  depart  they  came  and  gave  the  weight  of  the  angel 
and  twelve  grains,  and  made  signs  that  if  the  boats  would  return  again 
they  would  take  three  ells.  For  quicker  despatch,  Mr.  Touerson  and 
John  Savill  went  ashore  in  one  boat,  and  the  master  and  Richard  Gurligin 
in  the  other.  The  first  took  fifty-two  ounces  and  the  other  boat  eight 
ounces  and  a  half. 

**  The  next  day  Mr.  Touerson  went  on  shore  and  took  three  pounds  nine- 
teen ounoes  by  noon,  when  thty  had  sold  most  of  the  cloth  they  carried, 
and  many  of  the  people  were  departed.  While  they  were  on  shore  they 
sold  thirty-nine  basins  and  two  small  white  saucers  for  three  ounoes 
apiece,  which  was  the  most  they  made  by  basins." 

Leaving  this^place  they  stood  on  to  t}»e  feast,  touching  at  various  points, 
and  trading  ^th  the  natives  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  without  any 
adventures  of  much  interest,  imtil  their  cai^o  was  exhausted  and  they  set 
sail  for  home.  On  the  14th  of  May  they  entered  the  port  of  Bristol,  hav- 
ing made  a  very  successful  voyage. 

In  1556,  Touerson  made  a  second  voyage.  Arrived  on  the  coast,  the 
English  saw  three  sail  of  ships,  and  made  preparations  for  an  engagement. 
Both  fleets  manoeuvred  for  the  weather-gage.  The  strange  squadron 
having  put  themselves  in  order,  tacked  and  came  up  in  gallant  style,  with 
pendants  flying  and  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

"  When  both  fleets  met  they  had  the  weather  of  ours,  which  being  de- 
termined to  fight,  waved  them  to  come  under  their  lee.  This  they  stoutly 
refusing,  the  English  demanded  of  them  whence  they  were.  They  said 
of  France,  and  being  told  that  our  ships  were  of  London,  they  asked  what 
Portuguese  we  had  seen.  The  answer  was,  none  but  fishermen.  They 
said  that  there  were  certain  Portuguese  ships  gone  to  the  gold  coast  to  de- 
fend it,  and  that  they  had  met  with  another  at  the  river  Sestoa  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  which  they  had  burned,  having  saved  none  but  the  master,  two 
or  three  negroes,  and  a  few  others  grievously  burned,  whom  they  left 
ashore  there." 

The  Frenchmen  proposed  that  instead  of  fighting  they  should  club  their 
forces  against  the  Portuguese  and  proceed  together  to  the  gold  coast  to 
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tntde.  The  French  admiral  offering  to  supply  the  English  ships  with 
the  water  and  provisions  they  stood  in  need  of;  and  in  fact,  to  furl  his  flag 
and  come  under  the  direction  of  Touerson.  After  several  conferences 
and  dinners,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  they  were  to  go  together 
vithout  attemptmg  to  injure  each  other's  market,  for  which  purpose,  it  was 
agreed  that  one  boat  should  be  sent  on  shore  to  settle  the  prices  for  both 
the  squadrons,  and  then  only  one  boat  from  each  ship  be  allowed  to  trade. 
h>  this  way  they  continued  their  trade  at  various  points  upon  the  coast, 
taking  a  good  quantity  of  gold  unmolested  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  al- 
though they  had  castles  and  small  forts  at  almost  every  accessible  place, 
were  unable  to  prevent  them.  But  one  day  while  the  boats  were  ashore, 
five  sail  of  Portuguese  were  descried  in  the  offing.  The  boats  were  or- 
dered aboard  and  sail  made,  but  night  prevented  a  fight.  The  next  even- 
ing the  Portuguese  were  discovered  at  anchor  and  preparations  were 
made  to  attack  them,  the  English  giving  their  men  white  scarfs,  so  that  the 
French  might  distinguish  them  if  it  came  to  boarding.  But  again  night 
intervened,  and.  the  united  squadrons  came  to  anchor  not  far  from  the 
Portuguese. 

The  next  morning  both  fleets  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out,  the  united 
fleet  getting  to  windward,  when  the  Portuguese  tacked  to  shore  and  the 
French  and  English  pursued.  "  When  they  were  so  near  the  shore  that 
they  could  not  well  run  any  further,  they  tacked  about  again  and  lay  to 
the  seaward.  Our  ships  tacked  at  the  same  time,  and  being  ahead  of 
them,  took  in  their  topsails  and  waited  for  them.  The  first  that  came  up 
was  a  small  bark  that  carried  good  ordnance  and  sailed  so  fast  that  she 
valued  nobody.  She  shot  at  the  Tiger,  Touerson's  ship,  but  overshot  her, 
and  then  let  fly  at  the  French  admiral,  and  shot  him  through  in  two  or 
three  places.  After  this  she  went  ahead  of  the  English,  because  they 
were  in  their  fighting  sails.  Then  came  up  another  caravel  under  the 
Tiger's  lee,  and  shot  both  at  her  and  the  Frenchman.  She  hurt  two  of 
his  men  and  shot  him  through  the  mainmast.  Next  came  up  the  admiral 
under  the  lee  of  the  Tiger  also,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  them  so  much 
harm  as  the  small  vessels,  because  he  carried  his  ordnance  higher ;  neither 
was  the  Tiger  able  to  make  a  good  shot  at  any  of  them,  heranse  she  was 
so  weak  in  the  side  as  to  lay  all  her  guns  under  water  !  Mr.  Touerson 
therefore  resolved  to  lay  the  great  ship  aboard.  But  as  soon  as  the 
French  admiral  next  wore  with  him,  he  fell  astern  and  could  not  fetch 
him.  After  that  he  fell  a^ern  two  caravels  more,  and  in  short  could  fetch 
none  of  them,  but  fell  to  leeward  of  them  all,  and  tacking  about  to  the 
shore  left  the  English  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  other  Frenchman 
ke|>t  the  wind  also  and  would  not  advance.  The  Hart  was  astern,  so  that 
she  could  not  come  up  to  them.  For  all  this  the  Tiger  hoistod  her  top- 
sails and  gave  the  enemy  chase.  After  she  had  followed  them  two  miles 
to  seaward,  they  tacked  about  again  towards  shore,  thinking  to  pay  her  ofT 
as  they  went  by,  and  to  get  the  Mrind  of  the  French  admiral.  Running 
by  and  firing  at  the  Tiger,  who  tacked  and  followed  them,  they  stood  in 
for  the  French  admiral,  while  the  other  English  and  French  ships  stood 
out  to  sea.  Being  come  up  with  the  French  admiral,  they  poured  into 
him  several  broadsides,  but  did  not  dare  board  him  for  fear  of  the  Tiger, 
which  was  bearing  down  upon  them  from  windward. 

"  When  the  Frenchman  was  clear  of  them  he  lay  as  near  to  the  wind  as 
he  could,  and  seeing  the  Tiger  follow  them  still  towards  the  shore,  ran  to 
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sea  after  the  rest,  and  left  her  all  alone.  The  Portuguese  perceiving  this, 
turned  about  with  her  and  she  with  them,  to  keep  the  wind.  But  they 
shot  not  at  her,  because  she  had  the  weather  of  them  and  they  saw  they 
could  do  her  no  hurt.  Thus  they  followed  one  another  until  night,  and 
then  she  lost  them.  As  for  all  the  rest  of  the  ships,  they  crowded  all  the 
sails  they  could  and  ran  to  sea,  praying  for  the  Tiger,  as  they  confessed, 
which  was  all  the  help  they  designed  her." 

The  next  day  Touerson  fell  in  with  his  consorts,  but  they  had  no  great 
mind  for  a  continuance  of  the  fight,  and  were  therefore  not  displeased  that 
the  Portuguese,  having  probably  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  did  not 
show  themselves  any  more.  The  trade  on  the  coast  continued  with  con- 
siderable success,  but  not  without  disputes  and  difficulties  between  the 
allied  parties,  and  even  between  the  English  themselves.  Coming  borne 
they  encountered  another  Portuguese  fleet  of  ships.  The  English  were 
alone,  but  the  gallant  commander  would  have  attacked  them  had  it  not 
been  for  the  master  of  the  Hart,  who  manoeuvred  so  as  to  compel  the  Tiger 
to  give  up ;  for  which  he  was  reprimanded  by  Touerson.  Taking  offence 
at  which,  the  Hart  separated  in  the  night  from  her  consort  and  left  the 
Tiger  to  make  her  way  alone. 

On  the  fifth  of  May  they  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Azores.  "  On  the 
twenty-third  they  spied  a  ship  on  the  weather  of  them,  which  proved  to  be 
a  Frenchman  of  ninety  tons,  who  came  up  very  boldly  ;  and  judging  the 
Tiger  to  be  weak,  as  indeed  she  was,  because  they  perceived  she 
had  been  upon  a  long  voyage,  and  thought  to  have  laid  her  on  board, 
some  of  his  men  appearing  in  armor  commanded  them  to  strike.  They 
answered  them  with  cross-bows,  chain-shot,  and  arrows,  so  thick  that  it 
made  the  upper  works  of  the  ship  fly  about  their  ears,  and  spoiled  the  cap^ 
tain,  with  many  of  his  men  ;  in  short,  they  tore  his  ship  miserably  with  their 
great  ordnance.  This  cooling  his  courage,  he  began  topsail  astern  and  to 
crowd  on  his  sails  to  get  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  To  show  their  love 
further,  our  folks  gave  him  four  or  five  good  balls  more  for  his  farewell,  and 
thus  they  were  rid  of  the  Monsieurs,  who  did  them  no  harm  at  all.  There 
was  aboard  the  Tiger  a  French  trumpeter,  who  being  sick  in  bed,  yet  on 
this  occasion  took  his  trumpet  and  sounded  till  he  could  sound  no  more, 
and  so  died." 

A  ^e\y  days  after  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Plymouth. 

A  third  and  last  voyage  was  made  by  Touerson  in  1557,  with  three 
ships.  On  their  way  out  they  captured  two  Hamburg  ships,  with  French 
property  on  board,  which  was  taken  out  and  the  ships  dismissed. 

On  the  tenth  of  March  they  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sestos.  Here  they  received  news  that  three  French 
ships  had  gone  on  down  the  coast.  Shortly  after  they  were  encountered 
and  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  five  Portuguese  ships,  but  without  suffering  much 
damage.  They  resolved  next  day  to  continue  the  fight,  but  not  finding 
the  Portuguese,  they  made  search  for  the  Frenchmen,  one  of  which,  the 
Mulel,  they  succeeded  in  capturing.  She  proved  to  be  a  fine  prize,  as  she 
had  fifty  pounds  five  ounces  of  gold. 

Continuing  the  trade  for  some  time  with  various  success,  burning  several 
towns  where  the  negroes  refused  to  trade,  they  at  length  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land. On  their  way  home  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  old 
Tiger,  fVom  her  leaky  condition,  after  removing  her  goods  and  stores. 
Narrowly  escaping  being  wrecked  by  a  violent  storm  in  the  Channel,  tbey 
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reached  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  twentieth  of  October  ;  thus  ending  the 
third  and  last  voyage  of  Mr.  Touerson,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  gallant 
aod  judicious  commander. 

The  ibllowing  list  appended  to  his  voyages  comprises  the  articles  most 
in  request  in  the  Guinea  trade. 

Manils*  of  brass,  and  some  of  lead  ;  basins  of  divers  sorts,  but  the  most 
of  latten  ;  pots  of  coarse  tin  of  a  quart  or  more  ;  some  wedges  of  iron  ; 
margarets  and  certain  other  slight  beads  ;  horse  tails  ;  blue  coral ;  basins 
of  Flanders  ;  linen  ;  red  cloth  of  low  price,  and  some  kersey  ;  kettles  of 
Dutch-land  (Holland)  with  brazen' handles;  some  great  brass  basins, 
graved,  such  as  in  Flanders  they  set  upon  their  cupboards ;  some  great 
basins  of  pewter  and  ewers,  graven  ;  some  lavers,  such  as  be  for  water ; 
great  knives  of  a  low  price ;  slight  Flanders  caskets  ;  chests  of  roan,  of 
a  low  price,  or  any  other  chests ;  great  pins ;  coarse  French  coverings ; 
packuig  sheets,  good  store ;  swords,  daggers,  frieze  mantles  and  gowns, 
cloaks,  hats,  red  caps,  Spanish  blankets,  hair  heads,  hammers,  short  pieces 
of  iron,  slight  bells,  gloves  of  a  low  price,  leather  bags;  and  what  other 
trifles  you  wOl. 


A*T.  VI.-MORALS  OF  TRADE.— No,  VI. 


When  aught  a  man  to  fail? — Men  generally,  in  the  common  concerns 
of  life,  have  not  the  choice  of  successor  fkilure.  They  fail,  against  their 
wills,  when  they  cannot  help  it.  There  seems  no  reason  why  mercantile 
a€kirs  should  offer  any  exception ;  and,  in  fact,  it  does  not,  to  the  common, 
use  of  language  in  this  respect.  A  man  fails  when  he  cannot  pay  his 
debts,  his  property  being  appraised  at  the  market  price,  be  it  high  or  low. 
We  say  he  does  fail,  in  such  a  case,  whether  the  world  know  it  or  not. 
But  to  failf  has  a  technical  meaning  among  merchants.  By  the  conven- 
tional rules  of  trade  one  may  suffer  his  notes  at  the  bank,  and  other  obli- 
gations, to  lie  over ;  it  being  understood  by  this  act  that  he  surrenders  his 
property  to  liis  creditors,  and  no  longer  claims  to  be  considered  solvent. 
This  course  is  often  taken  to  avoid  utter  ruin.  When  a  man  finds  himself 
doing  a  losing  business,  going  down-hill  with  an  accumulated  velocity,  no 
wonder  he  should  attempt  to  stop  the  machinery  of  his  affairs  to  prevent 
being  dashed  to  pieces. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  examine  this  question,  to  look  at  the  moral  honesty 
of  some  of  the  customs  touching  failure,  and  to  determine  when  a  man 
ought  to  fail,  and  when  he  ought  not.  For  this  is  not  an  optional  step ; 
one  may  not  at  any  time  retire  from  the  course,  or  throw  up  his  stakes 
and  seek  safety,  any  more  than  a  passenger,  embarked  in  one  of  our  steam- 
packets  for  Europe,  may  demand  of  the  captain,  at  any  time  during  the 
voyage,  to  put  his  vessel  about  and  land  him  at  the  place  from  which  he 
sailed.  Having  embarked  in  the  vessel  for  the  voyage,  he  must  go  on  ; 
if  not  on  his  own  account,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  others. 

It  would  at  first  seem  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  fail,  in  a  mercantile 
sense,  at  any  time.  Such  a  one  says,  "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  real 
property,  the  bank  stock,  the  personal  estate  by  which  I  obtained  credit 

•■  •  Bracelets. 
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from  you  ;  talce  it ;  make  the  most  of  it  5  it  is  all  I  have ;"  and  thus  eo^ 
pel  his  creditors  to  take  that  which  they  do  not  want  and  cannot  uae,  at 
.the  time,  to  advantage.  The  debtor,  in  this  case,  reasons  sophistically 
that,  as  his  credit  was  based  upon  property,  if  he  surrenders  Ma/  to  his 
creditors,  he  is  quits  with  them. 

With  equal  force,  the  man  who  assaults  his  neighbor  and  gratifies  his 
malice  by  inflicting  chastisement  upon  him,  when  he  pays  the  penalty,  a 
fine  of  thousands  of  dollars,  might  reason,  that  he  is  quits  with  society. 
Society  will  not  divide  with  him,  nor  feel  recompensed  by  any  amount  of 
money  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  an  example  of  disorder,  cruelty,  and  re- 
venge. Nor  will  his  credit  be  very  extensive  who  avows  a  principle 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  state.  Such  a  case,  the  injustice  and  nar- 
rowness of  view  it  embraces,  is  too  clear  to  need  further  comment. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  such  a  one  failed  to  make  mxmep.  The 
dishonesty  of  pretending  to  be  pressed  by  difficulties  which  have  no  exist- 
ence ;  to  be  poor,  when  rich ;  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  large  dlacount 
on  demands,  is  also  too  apparent  to  need  argument. 

But  we  have  nicer  matters  to  settle  :  may  a  man  fail,  in  all  cases,  when 
doing  a  losing  business,  which  every  day  throws  a  darker  cloud  over  his 
affairs  ?  May  one  at  option  in  such  a  case,  while  solvent,  suffer  his  notes 
to  lie  over  and  declare  himself  bankrupt?  By  no  means.  And  why? 
Because  he  is  not  bankrupt ;  and  besides,  because  his  failure  may  affect  the 
credit  of  others — introduce  suspicion  and  distrust  into  the  minds  of  men,  and 
cause  them  to  say,  "  If  such  a  house  is  rotten,  wlio  can  be  trusted  ?"  So 
dependent  are  business  men  upon  one  another ;  such  a  sympathy  exists 
between  all  parts  of  the  machinery  of  trade,  that  no  man  has  the  right,  as 
a  member  of  the  mercantile  community,  however  much  his  interests  re- 
quire the  step,  to  voluntarily  destroy  one  wheel  of  it.  How  many  opera- 
tions may  be  based  upon  his  solvency !  How  many  falsehoods  may  not 
this  technical  lie  occasion  !  How  can  it  happen  otherwise  than  injuriously 
that  a  man  declares  himself  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  when  he  has  the 
money  in  his  pocket  ? 

In  war,  a  band  of  soldiers  is  often  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  country.  The  straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the  fate  of  Leonidas  and 
his  little  band  are  familiar  to  all.  Our  own  Bunker  Hill  battle  is  quite  »s 
glorious  ;  though  being  nearer  to  us  and  quite  familiar,  time  has  not  had 
space  to  silver  it  over  with  that  air  of  venerable  antiquity  almost  necessary 
to  respect  for  events.  Now,  we  ask,  if  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  are  only 
to  be  shown  in  war  ?  Is  the  battle-field  the  only  place  where  these  vir- 
tues find  a  sphere  of  display  ?  Commerce  is  to  these  times  what  war  was 
to  the  ancients,  our  employment,  gloiy,  and  boast.  The  merchant,  if  he 
could  believe  it,  may  be  a  kind  of  commercial  Leonidas ;  stand  in  the 
gap  and  nobly  sacrifice  his— dollars  to  the  great  interests  of  trade. 

We  would  deduce  an  argument  to  support  the  expression  of  such  an 
idea,  from  the  very  fact,  that  it  appears  almost  ridiculous,  even  laughable, 
to  pretend  that  men  in  trade  will  be  governed  by  any  thing  that  looks  like 
heroism.  Interest,  pecuniary  interest,  is  the  lever  which  moves;  money 
the  talisman  which  inspires  and  supports.  Why  laughable  ?  except  that 
heroism  in  trade  is  a  new  phrase.  Surely,  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  it 
were  an  old  one  !  But  if  we  cannot  expect  men  to  be  heroical,  we  may> 
at  least,  demand  of  them  to  be  just.  The  question  as  to  when  a  man 
ought  to  fail  is  still  unanswered.     He  may  not  ftiil  to  make  money.      He 
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must  not  fail  to  save  himself,  to  the  injury  of  others,  when  he  can  help  it. 
If  tne  failure  happen,  indeed,  in  fact,  and  cannot  be  avoided,  the  act,  being 
involuntary,  is  neither  good  nor  bad  in  its  moral  character.  It  is  of  vol- 
untary failures,  technical  bankruptcies,  that  we  are  now  speaking ;  an(j[ 
undoubtedly  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  stop  payment  hr  self-pre- 
servation, to  avoid  utter  ruin. 

Suppose  an  instance  of  this  kind,  where  an  individual  is  the  holder  of 
large  real  estate,  which,  from  some  depressing  circumstances  in  the  coun- 
try,  has  fallen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  owner  of  this 
property  has  endorsed  paper  for  his  friends,  and  has  notes  out  of  his  own  to 
pay,  to  a  large  an[K)unt,  but  much  within  the  real  value  of  his  estate.  If, 
we  say,  a  time  of  pressure  comes  and  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  these  en- 
dorsements  and  his  own  notes  besides,  to  do  which  he  must  sacrifice  his 
real  estate  at  one  quarter  its  value,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  he  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  rule  to  gain  time  ;  in  other  words,  he  may  fail,  in  order  to 
save  his  property,  and  that  he  may  pay  his  debts.  He  fails  to  benefit  his 
creditors  and  hinrtself.  He  fails  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  a  bank  may 
stop  specie  payments. 

Technical  failures  are  not  the  great  evils  of  trade.  They  are  rare  oc- 
currences, and  when  resorted  to  from  a  right  principle  are  allowable  by 
the  strictest  rules  of  justice.  Real  failures  are  far  more  disastrous  in  their 
consequences.  Few  houses  fail  soon  enough.  The  complaint  is  not  of 
the  failure  of  solvent  firms,  but  of  the  insolvency  of  firms  which  pretend  to 
be  sound.  Here  is  the  great  evil  in  speculating  times.  And  now  the 
question  arises,  if  an  insolvent  house  has  any  right  to  pretend  to  solvency. 
&  there  any  fiction,  any  technical  rule  in  trade,  which  may  authorize  so 
dangerous  an  experiment  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question, 
and  that  is  in  the  negative.  If  even  solvent  firms,  doing  a  losing  business, 
may  fail  in  justice  to  themselves  and  their  creditors,  insolvent  firms  mvst 
fell  at  the  moment  they  discover  their  condition.  No  sophistry  can  escape 
this  conclusion.  However  strong  may  be  the  hope  of  recovery,  the  next 
week  or  the  next  month  ;  however  willing  friends  may  be  to  assist,  under 
^e  Dame  of  "  honorary  loans,''  it  is  demanded  by  justice,  that  every  in- 
solvent house  declare  itself  so  at  once.  And  what  is  most  consistent  with 
justice  will  be  found  to  be  most  conducive  to  interest,  credit,  and  happi.' 
ness,  in  the  long-run. 

And  here  is  found  another  argument  against  the  existence  of  "  honorary 
paper."  In  a  former  number  we  attempted  to  show  the  injustice  of  such 
arrangements.  Such  paper  originates  with  sinking  firms ;  now  if  an  in- 
solvent house  is  found  to  declare  itself  so,  they  who  prevent  the  declaration, 
who  rob  the  mercantile  community  of  this  knowledge,  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  the  laws  of  trade,  must  take  the  responsibility,  and  by  this  showing,  in 
case  of  a  failure,  are  the  last  persons  entitled  to  be  paid. 

We  hesitate  not  to  say  then,  that  an  insolvent  house  may,  by  private 
assistance,  still  keep  up  an  appearance  of  solvency,  but  only  upon  the 
condition  we  have  stated,  that  these  new  loans,  furnished  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs,  claim  no  privilege  of  payment  until  all 
other  debts  are  paid  to  the  full  amount.  In  truth  these  assistances  are  ra- 
ther of  the  nature  of  a  private  partnership  or  agreement,  by  which  the  in- 
colvent  house  is  made  solvent,  and,  of  course,  as  it  has  life  and  soundness 
at  the  bottom,  under  this  arrangement,  it  may  pretend  to  it  with  perfect 
fairness. 
VOL.  vn. — ^No.  n.  16 
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r  In  a  country  like  our  own,  making  quite  as  great  experiments  in  the 
eocial  and  mercantile  conditions  as  in  the  political,  where  every  man  m 
striving  for  wealth,  because  wealth  gives  him  influence  and  the  means  of 
educating  himself  and  his  children ;  because  wealth  itself  is  evidence  of 
talent,  at  least  the  talent  for  accumulation,  industry,  and  frugality ;  and, 
at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  of  that  kind  of  talent  called  shrewdness,  it  is 
especially  needful  that  we  discuss  questions  of  this  sort,  and  keep  in  mind 
that  our  passions  and  enthusiasm  betray  us  often  into  courses  and  customs 

ithat  our  calmer  judgment  does  not  approve. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  monarchies  and  all  unnatural  govern- 
ments, where  the  people  are  oppressed,  and  all  are  trying  to  make  the  best 
they  can  of  a  bad  bargain,  the  laws  and  customs  of  trade  should  be  formed 
upon  the  greatest  latitude  the  law  of  the  land  will  allow,  rather  than  upon  a 
high  tone  of  morals  and  the  law  of  conscience.  A  man  defrauds  the  revenue 
law  in  England  with  few  scruples,  because  he  feels  that  his  consent  was 
never  asked  to  its  establishment,  and  he  has  next  to  no  voice  in  its  distri- 
bution.  And  so  it  is  with  all  other  laws.  The  subject  is  in  a  state  of  war 
with  the  government.  Freedom  is  ever  complaining  in  his  heart ;  the  in- 
alienable right  of  every  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  a  free  conscience,  is  a 
living  thought  in  every  human  bosom ;  and  where  these  principles  are 
contradicted  it  will  destroy  his  interest  in  the  government,  and  give  low 
aims  and  debasing  customs  to  all  departments  of  human  industry.  What 
cannot  be  said  of  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  regal  governments,  when 
we  find  even  the  police  of  the  city  of  London  in  league  with  the  thieves 
and  felons  of  the  stews  ?  In  such  a  state  every  man  will  seek  his  own 
good  by  the  shortest  cut,  and  soon  forget,  where  every  thing  is  settled  by 
statute  and  act  of  Parliament,  that  there  is  such  a  principle  as  moral  influ- 
ence.    One  of  the  worst  effects  of  a  despotism  is,  that  it  kills  the  soul  out 

^of  a  people,  and  leaves  them  merely  ingenious  bodies  and  cold  intellects. 
We  have  no  right  then,  in  our  republic,  to  draw  our  maxims  of  trade 
from  other  countries  which  are  not  free.  We  must  start  anew ;  and  our 
socipl  and  mercantile  principles  must  run  parallel  with  our  political 
priiw  pies.  We  are  not  living  under  a  government  of  law,  but  of  liberty. 
Ev^i  y  merchant  and  farmer  is  a  part  of  the  government.  The  Bible  is  (he 
Mialute  hook  of  a  repuhllcj  and  conscience  the  light  by  which  it  must  be 
consulted.  We  must  not  ask  what  is  the  custom  annong  merchants  in 
England,  in  this  and  that  country,  but  what  is  right  for  him  who  believes 

^an  capable  of  govemin<T  himself.     We  have  no  conflicting  interests  with 
the  government ;  for  every  man  may  truly  say,  *'  I  am  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment."    In  proportion  to  individual  purity,  to  the  sternness  and  justice  of 
our  principles  in  commerce,  which  is  the  life  of  our  country,  shall  we  be 
pure  as  a  government.     The  philanthropists  of  Europe  are  attempting  to 
neutralize  the  effects  of  bad  governments  upon  the  people,  as  ailecting 
their  social  and  commercial  relations,  by  the  propagation  of  doctrines  of 
association  ;  evidencing  their  relations  to  one  another ;  making  every  man 
somewhat  dependent  upon  all  others,  instead  of  the  competitor  of  all  oth- 
ers ;  where  everybody's  loss  is  somebody's  gain  ;  where  every  misfortune 
is  to  some  one  a  source  of  happiness,  and  every  success  to  one  is  disap- 
pointment to  another.     The  benevolent  Fourier  was  punished,  when  a  boy 
in  his  father's  shop,  for  telling  the  truth;  and  afterwards  was  one  of  a 
number  who  destroyed  some  damaged  rice,  kept,  during  a  tinne  of  scarcity, 
to  command  a  high  price,  that  they  might  frustrate  the  iniquitous 
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oi  the  merchftnt  and  preserre  the  health  of  the  poor.  Theee  two  events 
in  his  early  life  may  be  said  to  have  given  rise  to  those  doctrines  and  that 
theory,  by  which  he  hoped  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  countrymen 
and  of  the  world.  His  theory,  at  short  hand,  is,  giving  every  man  a  stake 
in  society,  and  making  it  the  interest  of  every  one  to  do  right. 

We  did  not  purpose  to  discuss  this  theory.  We  fear  it  can  never  be 
allowed  to  gain  much  popularity  under  the  present  governments  of  Europe. 
At  best,  there,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  radical  change  going  on  in  the  human 
mind  with  regard  to  the  question,  "  How  far  a  man  may  submit  himself 
to  others" — a  glorious  sign  that  men  are  beginning  to  think  seriously,  in- 
stead of  feeling  madly,  concerning  the  abuses  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  and  still  groan  under.  But  in  this  country  we  already  are  an 
association  ;  every  man  has  a  stake  in  society ;  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
one  to  do  right,  if  we  will  but  look  far  and  deep  enough,  every  member 
of  society  will  see  this,  and  be  convinced  that  every  wrong  in  a  republio 
re-acts  upon  the  individual  who  commits  it.  It  is  a  question  yet  to  be  set* 
tied,  if  there  can  be  a  nearer  association  than  that  which  exists  among  the 
members  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  The  great  effort  should  be 
then,  not  to  unite  them  nearer  in  theory,  but  to  render  them  so  intelligent 
and  virtuous  that  they  may  see  the  relations  they  rww  hold  to  one  another, 
and  be  willing  to  acknowledge  them  and  act  accordingly.  The  result  will 
be  the  same  whether  you  divide  communities  into  groups,  where  from  day 
to  day,  and  in  each  narrow  event,  the  general  consequences  of  particular 
acts  can  be  felt,  or  give  them  that  scope  and  reach  of  mind  which  can  in- 
&r  the  general  consequences  from  a  wider  field  of  action.  The  moral 
obligations  of  conduct  would  be  as  binding  in  the  larger  as  in  the  smaller 
community.  It  is  certain,  that  if  associations  do  go  into  successful  opera- 
tion in  this  country  to  any  considerable  extent,  that  they  will  but  carry 
out,  upon  a  small  scale,  what  society  ought  to  do  under  the  present  organ- 
ization ;  at  least  so  far  as  it  regards  the  protection  of  industry,  scrupulous 
honesty,  and  the  rights  of  all  classes. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  failures,  it  is  proper  to  notice  what  is  no  smiall 
difficulty  to  the  man  who  only  looks  on  and  is  not  engaged  in  trade ;  we 
mean  the  apparent  contradiction  of  failing  and  yet  continuing  the  same 
course  of  life,  as  to  style  of  living,  as  before.  When  failures  are  merely 
nominal,  of  the  technical  kind,  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  property,  any  one 
may  see  that  it  may  be  done  honestly  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  the  most  prudent 
and  economical  course,  still  if  men  choose  to  run  this  additional  risk,  with- 
out involving  others,  we  see  not  how  any  can  have  cause  of  complaint. 
And  again,  in  bona  fide  failures,  a  man's  creditors,  often  his  friends,  in 
consideration  of  his  fairness,  his  integrity,  and  skill,  and  relying  upon  his 
future  exertions,  stipulate  a  certain  sum  to  him  for  family  expenses,  that  he 
may  have  domestic  comfort  and  hope,  to  cheer  him  in  his  day  of  adversity. 
With  such  arrangements  the  world  has  nothing  to  do.  A  man  may  fail, 
and  still  have  that  best  of  capitals — a  clear  conscience,  religious  trust,  and 
a  stout  heart ;  and  if  to  shield  those  dear  to  him  fVom  the  peltings  of  the 
9Umn,  he  draw  largely  upon  that  confidence  and  credit  he  so  justly  has 
earned,  the  world  should  not  condemn  him,  and  he  should  not  regard  it  if  it 
did. 

l^ith  regard  to  failures  of  another  character,  and  men  of  another  stamp, 
who  keep  up  extravagance  in  spite  of  reverses,  in  spite  of  their  creditors, 
to  show  their  spirit  and  disregard  of  public  sentiment,  their  want  of  prio- 
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eiple  and  common  honesty,  enough  has  been  and  always  will  be  said  of 
such  ;  so  that  we  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  such  melancholy  pictures  in 
these  pages. 
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DIGEST   OF   RECENT  ENGLISH  CASES. 

MARiifB  ursrnLiifCE. 

An  insurance  was  effected  on  the  12di  of  April  on  a  cargo  of  cotton  then  at  sea,  by 
live  several  policies,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  guineas  per  cent ;  and  on  the  13th,  news  of  the 
vessel's  safety  having  arrived,  a  further  insorance  was  bona  fide  effected  by  six  diflferent 
policies,  at  ten  and  five  guineas  per  cent.  The  latter  insurance,  added  to  the  former, 
exceeded  in  amount  the  value  of  the  subject-matter  insured,  but  the  former  of  itself  did 
not :  Held,  tliat  the  assured  were  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  on  the  amount  of  the 
over-insurance,  to  which  the  underwriters  who  subscribed  the  policies  of  the  13th  of 
April  were  to  contiibute  ratably,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  insured  by  them  respectively, 
(the  amount  of  over-insurance  to  be  ascertained  by  taking  into  account  all  the  policies ;) 
but  that  no  return  of  premium  was  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  policies  effected  on  the 
12lh.    Fifk  V.  MasterniMn, 

2.  The  plaintiff  declared  against  the  secretary  of  an  insurance  company,  and  alleged 
the  making  and  publishing  of  a  prospectus  stating  certain  bonuses  to  have  been  declared 
by  the  rules  of  the  company,  and  that  the  secretary  had  represented  that  prospectus  to 
contain  a  true  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  The  declaration,  having  alleged 
the  breach  of  several  of  the  rules  appointed  for  the  governance  of  the  establishment, 
averred  that  the  representations  of  the  defendant  were  false  and  fraudulent,  and  that  the 
plaintiff,  having  been  induced  by  those  representations  to  effect  a  policy  of  insurance  with 
the  company,  and  to  pay  the  premiums  becoming  due  upon  that  policy,  he  had  by  means 
thereof  been  defrauded  and  deceived  in  efiecing  the  said  policy,  and  in  making  the 
said  payments  thereon ;  and  the  said  policy  of  insurance  was  of  much  less  value  to  the 
plaintiff  than  if  (he  said  representations  of  the  defendant  had  beeo  true  in  substance  and 
in  fact,  to  wit,  jClOOO  of  less  value,  and  by  means  thereof  the  plaintiflf  was  likely  to  lose 
the  whole  benefit  of  his  insurance,  ^d  the  said  sums  of  money  so  paid  by  him  as  premi. 
ums  fur  the  same :  Held  to  disclose  a  sufficient  cause  of  action. 

To  such  a  declaration  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  the  rules  of  the  society  had  been 
and  were  so  duly  performed,  &.C.,  and  the  funds  of  the  society  had  been  and  were  so 
duly  administered,  as  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  security  of  the  said  society, 
and  of  such  insurances  as  had  been  effected  :  Held  ill.    Pontifex  v.  Bignold. 

BILLS  JLXD  NOTES. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  with  directions  to 
present  it.  The  latter  got  it  discounted,  and  in  order  to  regain  possession  of  it,  paid  the 
amount  to  the  bankers  of  the  acceptor  on  the  day  it  became  due:  Held,  that  this  evi- 
dence negatived  a  plea  of  payment  by  the  acceptor.    Deacon  v.  Siodhart. 

2.  A  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  the  defendant,  was  indorsed  by  him  to  the  ptaiDtifis, 
8.  Sl  Co.,  who  carried  on  business  in  partnership  at  Smethwick,  four  miles  from  Bir- 
mingham ;  by  them  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties'  Bank,  and  by  them  to 
W.  It  became  due  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  was  dishonored.  On  the  18th  W.  re. 
turned  it  to  the  bank  at  Birmingham,  who  received  it  on  the  19th.  The  plainu'ffS.  luui 
previously  given  directions  at  the  bank,  that  aU  conununications  for  his  firm  should  be 
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Bade  to  him  at  Tremadoc,  in  CaniarTonsiiire  (in  wbieb  neigbboriiood  he  was  engagad 
in  DiiDing  concerns.)  The  bank  accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  August,  sent  notice  of  die- 
hoDor  by  post  to  S.  at  Tremadoc,  which  be  received  there  on  the  Slat;  and  by  the  post 
of  the  2Sd  he  sent  notice  to  the  defendant :  Held,  that  the  notice  to  S.,  and  therefora 
that  to  the  defendaat,  was  duly  given. 

OOlfTlUOT  OP  SALS. 

Where  the  seller  is  also  the  manufocturer  of  goods,  a  warranty  is  implied  in  the  con. 
tnct  of  sale,  that  the  goods  shall  be  reasonably  fit  and  proper  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  boughu  And  §embU  that  the  rule  is  not  so  limited,  bat  extends  to  all  cases 
wkere  the  buyer  relies  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of  ^  seller. 
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[BsoTOBT  Down  to  Jxtlt  15.] 

This  is  usually  a  dull  season  of  the  year,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view ;  but  this  year 
there  is  probably  less  doing  than  is  generally  the  case,  notwithstanding  that  the  material 
oft  large  trade  exists  in  great  abundance.  The  quantity  of  produce  and  merchandise 
m  the  country  will  average  per  head  a  larger  proportion  than  ever  before,  and  the  prices 
or  money.values  of  all  are  exceedingly  low,  requiring  but  a  small  amount  of  money 
to  effect  their  interchange.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  no  disposition  to  operate 
has  manifested  itself  during  the  post  month.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  undoubt. 
edly  that  which  we  pointed  out  in  a  previous  number,  viz : — the  transition  from  high  to 
low  duties  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  of  Europe  simultaneously  with  efforts  in 
this  country  to  impose  high  duties  in  the  place  of  those  which  have  heretofore  been  col- 
keted.  Powerful  interests  are  contending,  the  one  to  impose  a  purely  revenue  duty, 
and  the  other  to  render  the  tariff  restrictive  in  its  general  character,  in  order  to  afford 
a  supposed  protection  to  certain  classes  of  manufacturers.  While  this  matter  is  in  do. 
bate,  mercantile  speculations  are  far  too  hazardous  in  their  nature  to  permit  the  usual 
aetifity  on  the  part  of  the  leading  dealers.  But  few  purchases  have  been  made  for  ex- 
port, with  the  exception  of  some  of  those  articles  of  agricultural  produce  on  which  the 
duty  in  England  is  undergoing  reduction.  This  inertness  in  commerce  has  caused 
money  to  be  very  little  sought  after,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  of  sound  banks 
remain  unemployed  to  an  extent  that  seriously  affects  their  profits  and  reduces  the  rates 
of  their  dividends.  As  an  indication  of  the  great  inactivity  which  prevails  throughout 
the  country,  we  have  carefully  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  prices  of  the  leading 
articles  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union  at  the  latest  dates : — 

COHPIBATIVE  PbICXS  OF  THE  liEADmO   ARTICLES  IN  ILL  THE  ChIEF  CiTI£S  OF  TBS  UmOIff, 

AT  THE  Latest  Dates. 

Article$*              Boston.  New  York.  Baltimore.  Charleston, 

Bagging,.. 17  a  18  13  a  18  a  17  a  20 

Beeswax,  Americ»n,        25  a  30  28  a  30  28  a  29  —  a  — 

Coflee,Cuba, T^aS  8a9  9a  9i  9ia9J 

Cordage,  American,      10^  a  U^  —  a  11  12  a  12^  11a  11} 

Floor,  super $6  a  6  12  $5  94  a  6  $5  87  a  6  $7  a  7i 

Mackerel,  No.  1 81050all  91175al2  25  $10  a  ~        91450al5 

lUisins,  Malaga,....93  25a3  60  $3  a  3  12  (2  75  a  3  —  a^ 

Gunny  Bags, 11  a  14  12  a  13  a  —  a  — 

Wheat, a  $1  25  a  1  28  fl  30  a  1  35  — a  — 

Cofn, 60  a  61  55  a  57  55  a  56  52  a  62 

Hemp,  clean, — a$215f2  20a230  — a—  — a  — 

Hops 10  a  11  11  a  14  11  a  12  —  a  — 

Iron, bar, 48a  53  50a55  64a65  — a  — 

16* 
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CovPABATiTB  PRicsa,  Etc^— CsBttitiieil. 

Articles,             Boston,           New  York,           Baltimore,  CharlesUm. 

Lead,  pig, 3^  a  3|               3ia—               3^  a  4  6  a  — 

Cotton,  Upland, 6a  8^                 5a9                   8a9  5a  10 

Whale  Oil 31  a  3:ii               —  a  32               37  a  40  —  a  50 

Beef,  mess, $9a925           $7a7  75           $9a950  010  a  11 

Pork,    *'     $7  a  8           $7  50  a  9  50     97  25  a  7  50  #8^  a  9 

Hams, „ 5a6                   6a  7^               5^a8  5a9 

Lard, 8ia6i                 6a7                 7ia—  7ia8 

Butter 6a  11                 6a7                   7a8  14  a  18 

Rice 92  87  a  3  12      $2  50  a  3  12           $3  a  3  25  $2  a  2  68 

Sal% a$250    $1  25  a  1  65      ^1  50  a  1  55  fl  65  a  1  75 

Steel,  Eng.  blister^,   V  12^  a  14              12^  a  13^            12^  a  13  12^  a  14 

Brandy,  Cogniac,...  fl  40  a  1  50     $1  25  a  1  75     $1  25  a  1  50  fl  35  a  1  75 

Whiskey,  rectified,.        14  a  15              18,^  a  19               21  a  22  18  a  20 

Sugar,  N.0 3ia5                   3a5                $4a525  4a6 

Tobacco,  1st 5a  11                3^a8                   5a  14  — a~ 

Tar, 91  25  a  1  37     fl  50  a  1  62            —  a  1  62  $1  25  a  1  75 

Wool,  Amencan,...        40  a  42               35  a  45               32  a  36  —  a  — 

Cities,  Etc — Continued, 

Articles,              Mobile,           New  Orleans,        St,  Louis.  Cincinnati, 

Bagging 20  a  24               12  a  17                13  a  16  —  a~ 

Beeswax,  American,        20  a  25               —  a  27               25  a  27  —  a  20 

Coffee,  Cuba, 13  a  14                8|  a  9                  11  a  12  11  a  — 

Cordage,  American,        13  a  15                11  a  14                10  a  12  12  a  14 

Flour,  super $9  a  9  25     $4  75  a  5  00     $4  50  a  4  75  $3  75  a  4  00 

Mackerel,  No.  1 16  a  17                —a—                15  a  16  —  a  16  50 

Raisins,  Malaga,....  $1  50  a  2  00            87  a  100       $1  25  a  1  50  $1  25  a  1  50 

Gunny  Bags, — a —                15  a  16                18  a  20  —a  — 

Wheat, —a—               94  a  95                75  a  78  50  a  60 

Com, -a-                  32  a  33               20  a  21  20  a  25 

Hemp,  clean, ^        —a—               — al70            88  a  100  88al00 

Hops, 40  a  50               —a—                18  a  19  20  a  22 

Iron,  bar, 45  a  55                75  a —                4^  a  6  4^  a  5 

Lead,  pig, $8  a  8  25           $3  a  3  06     $3  00  a  3  05  3a4 

Cotton,  Upland, 7^  a  10^               4  a  13               _  a  ~  7^  a  10 

Whale  Oil, 50  a  65               —a—               60  a  75  62  a  75 

Beef,  mesa, (12  a  12  50   $8  50  a  9  00           86  a  6  50  $6  a  7  00 

Pork,    "*    10  a  11         $6  50  a  7  00           $5  a  5  25  $5  a  5  50 

Hams, -a —                 4a5                   4a5  3a5 

Lard, 11  a  12J               6a  7                 4i  a  5  4a  5 

Butter, 37a40                 8a  10                 6a8  5a6 

Rice, 6  a  6^         $4  75  a  5  00     $4  75  a  5  00  05  a  5^ 

Salt, $2  50  a  3  00     $1  50  a  1  62     $2  25  a  2  50  35  a  40 

Steer,  Eng.  bUster'd,        14  a  17                12  a  13                17  a  18  —  a  16^ 

Brandy,  Cogniac,...       $2  a  2  25            90  a  1  10     $1  25  a  2  00  $1  50  a  2  UO 

Whiskey,  rectified,.        28  a  30                15  a  16               17  a  18  12  a  13 

Sugar,  N.0 8a9                   2a  5i               4ia6  4a  6^ 

Tobacconist 50  a  60                 5a6                   4a5i  5a6 

Tar, 5a—         $1  70  a  1  75           $3  a  4  50  ^4  50  a  5  00 

Wool,  American,...        —  a  —                 8a  12               —  a  —  20  a  30 

'  These  prices,  at  many  points,  are  affected  by  the  depreciated  nature  of  the  currency  ; 

at  Mobile,  for  instance,  the  currency  is  depreciated  forty  per  cent,  and  prices  rule  nearly 
as  much  higher  than  at  New  Orleans,  as  the  difference  in  the  depreciation  of  the  locml 
currencies.  Many  articles,  however,  (that  of  6our  in  pvrticuiar.  which  is  from  $3  50  at 
one  point,  to  (^  ^^  another,)  display  a  much  greater  disparity  in  price  than  the  co0t  of 

transportation  added  to  the  difference  in  the  currencies.  The  severe  contraction  af  the 
circulating  medium  in  all  those  districts  where  the  banks  have  heretofore  been  suspended 
and  are  now  in  process  of  resumption,  is  undoubtedly  an  immediately  operating  caue« 
for  the  quietness  of  the  markets  of  the  interior,  assisted  by  the  disinclination  of  the  mer- 
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ehftnti  of  the  AUtatio  cities  to  embaiiL  in  eotenuises.  The  agriculturel  prodacts  of  the 
coootry  are  undoubiedlx  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  probability  is  that  aa  soon  as 
the  government  shall  have  come  to  some  determination  in  relaiion  to  those  laws  which 
iffect  trade,  the  exports  of  our  great  agricultural  staples  will,  favored  by  the  reduced 
dudes  on  them  in  Great  Britain,  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  former  years.  The  follow, 
ing  is  a  table  of  the  prices  of  four  leading  articles  of  produce  in  the  New  York,  market 
at  four  periods  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years : — 

Pfiee$  of  CotUm,  Flow^  Beef^  Pirrh^  and  Woolt  for  ten  8uece$nve  year$  in  the  JVins 

Forib  market, 

Periode,       Cotton. 

I  January,  10  a  13 
April,       10  a  13J^ 
June.       11  a  15 
October,  15  a  18^ 

'January,  11  a  14 
S  I  April,     10^  a  13J^ 
£ )  June,       11  a  14^ 

(.October,  12  a  16 

Jan*ry,  15^  a  17^ 
April,       16  a  20 
June,       17  a  21 
October,  16  a  21 

(January,  14  a  18^ 
April,       16  a  20 
June,       15  a  20 
October,  12  a  22 

Jan'ry,  15|  a  19^ 
^    April,       11  a  16 
g^Mav,  6a  7 

^    June,       8i  a  12 
tOctuber,  9Ja  13i 


00^ 


Flour. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Wool 

6  12  a  6  50 

8  50  a  9  00 

12  50  a  13  00 

40  a  45 

6  12  a  6  37 

8  25  a  9  00 

13  00  a  14  00 

42  a  56 

5  37  a  5  75 

9  00  a  10  00 

13  75  a  14  25 

42  a  56 

5  62  a  5  81 

10  15  a  11  00 

16  50  a  17  00 

44  a  57 

5  50  a  5  75 

8  50  a  9  50 

14  00  a  15  00 

44  a  57 

5  00  a  5  25 

8  75  a  9  50 

12  50  a  14  00 

44  a  57 

4  81  a  5  00 

8  75  a  9  50 

12  75  a  14  75 

44a52 

5  19  a  5  37 

9  25  a  10  00 

13  50  a  14  50 

44  a  52 

5  50  a  5  62 

9  50 

13  50  a  14  00 

50  a  60 

5  76  a  5  88 

10  50  a  11  00 

15  00  a  16  00 

50  a  65 

6  62  a  6  75 

13  00  a  13  50 

17  00  a  18  00 

50  a  65 

6  00 

12  50  a  13  00 

18  00  a  18  50 

50  a  65 

7  59  a  7  75 

9  50  a  10  00 

18  00  a  18  50 

50  a  63 

7  50  a  7  75 

11  50  a  12  25 

22  00  a  22  50 

50  a  68 

7  00  a  7  25 

10  50  a  11  25 

19  00  a  21  00 

50a68 

9  12  a  9  25 

9  50  a  10  00 

26  00  a  26  50 

50  a  68 

12  60  a  12  25     12  00  a  13  50      23  00  a  25  00        50  a  68 
9  87  Q  10  12    13  00  a  15  00      21  50  a  22  50        50  a  68 

[Sufpension  of  banks — lowest  point  in  cotton.] 
9  62  a  10  00    13  00  a  14  50      18  50  a  19  00        50  a  68 
9  00  a  9  50      13  50  a  14  50      18  00  a  18  50        47  a  62 


r  January,  8  a  12^ 

8  50 

14  00  a  14  50 

17  50  a  18  00 

43  a  56 

1— 
00. 

1  April,   7^  a  Hi 

7Ja8  00 

14  00  a  14  50 

16  50  a  17  00 

38  a  47 

C9* 
OD 

June,    9  a  13 

7  37  a  7  62 

14  50  a  15  00 

19  00  a  20  00 

36  a  40 

.October,  9i  a  14^ 

8  12  a  8  25 

15  50  a  16  00 

23  00  a  24  00 

38  a  50 

'January,  12  a  17 

8  87  a  9  00 

17  00  a  17  50 

22  00  a  24  00 

42  a  55 

00  J 

April,  13i  a  17 

8  25  a  8  50 

16  00  a  16  50 

18  50  a  19  00 

42  a  55 

8 

June,   12  a  15| 

5  00  a  6  25 

15  00  a  15  50 

18  00  a 

37ia45 

.October,  12  a  15^ 

5  75  a  6  00 

13  00  a  13  50 

15  00  a  20  00 

37  a  42 

'January,  10  a  12^ 

6  37  a  6  50 

14  00  a  14  50 

12  50  a  15  00 

38  a  40 

April,    7  a  11 

5  77  a  5  50 

15  00  a  15  50 

14  00  a  15  00 

40  a  42 

June,   7^  a  11 

5  00  a  5  25 

15  00  a  15  50 

14  00  a  14  25 

40  a  41 

^October,  9  a  13 

5  31  a  5  37 

12  00  a 

14  50  a  15  00 

40  a  45 

1 

'January,  9  a  12^ 

5  25  a  5  31 

10  50  a  10  75 

13  00  a  13  50 

44  a  46 

sJ 

April,    9  a  13 

5  18  a  5  25 

10  25  a  10  50 

12  00  a  12  50 

44a46 

June,   10  a  12 

5  50  a 

9  50  a  10  00 

10  00  a  1100 

42  a  44 

^October,  10  a  12^ 

6  12  a  6  25 

9  00  a  9  50 

10  00  a  11  00 

40  a  42 

^i 

January,  9  a  12 

6  25  a  6  00 

a  10  00 

8  50  a  9  50 

40  a  41 

Jd) 

April,    7  a  11 

5  75  a  5  87 

9  00  a  9  50 

8  25  a  8  50 

38a40 

B( 

July,    5  a  10 

5  94  a  6  00 

7  00  a  7  50 

7  50  a  8  50 

30  a  33 

The  three  first  of  these  articles  sre  by  far  lower  now  than  at  any  period  before,  dor. 
iog  the  ten  years.  The  year  1840  was  the  great  year  of  the  export  of  flour.  A  larger 
amount  was  then  exported  than  ever  before.  In  the  year  1831,  the  quantity  exported 
reached  within  90,000  barrels  of  that  of  1840.  The  prices  above  given  are  those  of 
New  York  city  only.  We  have,  however,  constructed  the  following  table  from  the  re- 
ports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  price  sccording  to  the  average  valos 
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there  given,  wbiofa  thowe  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  «?erage  piieee  fi^r  the  i^ioie 
the  whole  Union,  as  follows : — 

Annual  Esportt  0/  Four  ArtieUt  of  Agrietdtural  Produce  from  the  Utiited  StaUt  for 
twelve  yearOf  with  the  export  value  ;  from  Treaoury  documents. 


OOTTOir. 

Year.  Pounds.    Price. 

1829 264,837^36  10 

1830 298,459,102   9| 

1831 276,979,784   9i 

1832 3224215,122   9{ 

1833 324,696,604  11 1 

1834 384,737,907  12J 

1835 387,358,992  14^ 

1836 423,631,308  \&^ 

1837 444,211,537  14i 

1838 595,952,297  10^ 

1839 413,624,212  13^ 

1840 743.941,061   8i 


TIMUR. 


BI£r. 


Barrels. 
835.385 

1,227,434 

1,806,529 
864.819 
955,768 
835,352 
779,396 
505,400 
318,719 
448,161 
923,151 

1,897,501 


Price. 


5 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
9 


90 
95 
75 
75 
90 
45 
50 
50 
94 


8  00 


7 
5 


56 
37 


Barrels. 
51,100 
46,842 
60,770 
55,507 
64,322 
4C.181 
38,028 
50,226 
28,076 
23,491 
16,189 
19,681 


Price. 


8  87 

8  75 

9  00 
9  50 
9  75 

11  00 
14  00 
13  00 
13  50 


Barrels. 
59,539 
45,645 
51,263 
88,625 

105,870 
82,691 
61,887 
22,550 
24,583 
31,356 
41,301 
66,281 


Price. 


11  00 

10  25 

11  33 
11  60 

17  00 

18  00 

17  00 

18  00 
16  00 


A  mnldplicity  of  circumstances  have  been  yearly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  maiket 
prices  of  any  particular  article  of  Agricultural  produce,  independently  of  the  natural  e£> 
fects  of  supply  and  demaod.  These  have,  diuing  the  ten  years  embraced  in  the  table, 
grown  mostly  out  of  the  operation  of  the  currencies  of  Great  Britain  (ihe  chief  market 
of  sale)  and  also  in  this  country.  The  three  years  1829-30-31  were  short-crop  yeais 
in  England.  The  succeeding  six  years  were  average  and  good  crops ;  and  in  one  year; 
1835,  the  supply  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  was  equal  to  the  demand,  and  none  was  im. 
ported.  So  long  a  period  of  favorable  harvests  engendered  a  degree  of  commercial  con- 
fidence  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  paper  credits.  Accordingly,  speculation  in  Eng. 
land  made  rapid  progress.  From  1832  to  1836,  an  immense  number  of  joint^tock 
banks  were  created,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
machinery  in  Lancashire  nearly  doubled  in  those  years.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  demand  for  and  consumption  of  the  raw  material  largely  increased.  The  banking 
speculation  at  the  same  time  extended  itself  to  this  country,  and,  applied  to  production, 
caused  the  increased  demand  abroad  to  be  more  nearly  supplied.  In  those  years  in  the 
southern  states  nearly  1^15,000,000  was  borrowed  as  bank  capital,  based  upon  the  lands 
of  cotton  growers.  The  eflfect  of  this  was,  as  is  seen  in  the  table,  to  increase  the  exports 
of  cotton  nearly  100  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  impulse  given  to  manufacturing  was 
so  great  that  the  prices  continued  to  rise  under  that  increased  supply.  The  overpro. 
duction  of  manufactures  became  apparent  in  the  latter  part  of  1838,  and  has  since  each 
year  been  more  painfully  evident ;  and,  under  a  decreased  production  this  year,  cotton 
is  lower  than  for  a  length  of  time. 

In  the  column  of  flour  exports  it  is  seen  that  the  quantity  exported  depends  very  mudi 
upon  the  price  in  this  market.  Thus,  in  the  year  1834,  which  was  one  of  abundance 
in  England,  nearly  as  much  flour  was  exported  from  this  country  as  in  1839,  which  was 
one  of  a  short  crop  in  England,  and  the  year  in  which  the  largest  imports  of  foreign 
wheat  into  Great  Britain  were  made.  That  year  in  this  country  was  one  of  great 
banking  prosperity :  that  is  to  say,  the  banks  were  much  extended,  and  flour,  although 
abundant,  commanded  high  paper  prices  in  the  first  months  of  the  year — a  fact  eTident 
in  the  above  table  of  prices  in  the  New  York  market.  The  currency  for  the  future  in 
this  country  promises  to  approximate  to  the  specie  standard  very  closely  ;  and  with  th« 
abundant  harvests  that  are  everywhere  rewarding  the  industry  of  the  farmers,  warrant 
that  prices  will  be  very  low.  On  the  other  hand,  England  has  reached  a  point  at  i^'hich 
her  supplies  of  grain  are  avowedly  insufiicient  to  feed  the  inhabitants,  and  Pariiamenl 
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&is  gfBStiy  redQced  the  aTerage  at  which  grain  may  be  admitted.  We  may  now  look 
ba^  at  the  general  state  o(  the  wheat  and  floor  trade  of  Bngiand  during  the  same  pe- 
riod as  is  embraced  in  the  abore  table  of  exports  from  this  country.  For  this  purpose 
we  will  take  the  following  tables  from  parliamentary  papers,  showing  the  quantity  im. 
ported  in  each  year  into  the  United  Kingdom  ;  also  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
the  jeais ;  and  also  the  average  quantity  admitted  for  consumption  at  each  rate  of  duty 
during  that  period : 

Impart  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and  Flour  into  Great  Britain;  Hock  on  luind 
at  the  eloae  of  the  year;  and  quantity  entered  at  each  rate  of  duty ^  from  1838  to 
1841. 


nPOBTS  OF 

STOCK  AT 

ENTERED  FOE  CONSUMPTION  AND  DUTT. 

WHEAT  AND 

CLOSE  OF 

Fate 

Wheat, 

JVheat 

WHEAT  FLOUB. 

TEAR. 

of  Duty. 

Quartere, 

Flour — cwt. 

1899. 

1,725.781 

247,7.52 

•  •  • 

•  •••••   "• 

1830. 

1,663,283 

144,367 

•  •  • 

1831  . 

2,309,970 

901,445 

•  ■  • 

1832. 

469,902 

7024293 

•  •  • 

1833. 

297,.565 

822.852 

1  0 

3,907,781 

1,27*6,731 

1834. 

176,321 

774,185 

2  8 

2,7884177 

835.406 

1835. 

66,905 

681,158 

6  8 

1,996,102 

518,897 

1836. 

241,743 

631,443 

10  8 

7834^80 

238,592 

1837. 

559,942 

644,671 

13  8 

548,348 

466.432 

1838. 

1,371,957 

25,729 

16  8 

298.677 

213.707 

1839. 

2,875,605 

175,682 

18  8 

76,200 

44,788 

1840. 

2,432,765 

139,408 

31  8 

1,496 

87 

1841. 

2,500,000           500,000 
Total  entered  in  quarters, 

49  8 

2 

36 

.    11.322,085 

3.768.376 

**          '♦           bushels, 

.    90,576,680 

10,420,837 

This  gives  the  fact  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  imports  was  admitted  at  an 
aversge  duty  of  2|1.  per  bushel,  or  at  about  six  cents.  The  new  duties  proposed  will 
reduce  the  minimum  at  which  flour  may  be  admitted,  and  greatly  favor  the  import. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  new  com  duties,  reduced  to  rates  per  bushel,  in  English 
and  in  United  States  currency : — 


Corn  DcnriEs  of  England  per  Old  and  New  Tariff. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  IN  ENGLAND. 


British  Currency, 
9,   d,  8,  d. 

under  6    4  or 


U,  S,  Currency, 


6  41 

6  6 

6  101 

7  0 
7  14 
7  3 
7  4i 
7  6 
7  74 
7  9 

7  104 

8  0 
S  14 
8  3 

2    '* 
8    9 

8  101 

9  0 
9    14  over 


it 


u 


t« 


«« 


It 


M 


U 


tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 


t« 


6    6" 
6  104  »« 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


0  " 
14" 
3  " 
44  " 
6  " 
74  " 
9    " 

7  104  " 

8  0" 
8  14  " 
8  3" 
8  74  " 
8    9" 

8  104  " 

9  0" 
9    14  " 


under 
1  53    " 

1 


tt 


56 

65 
1  68 
1  71 
1  74 
1  77 
1  80 
1  83 
1  86 
1  89 
1  92 
1  95 

1  98 

2  07 
2  10 
2  13 
2  16 
2  19  over 


tt 

ti 


tt 


tt 
tt 


t* 


tt 
It 
tt 
tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1  53 
1  56 
1  65 
1  68 
1  71 
1  74 
1  77 
1  80 
1  83 
1  86 
1  89 
1  92 
1  95 

1  98 

2  07 
2  10 
2  13 
2  16 
2  19 


OLD 

Brit,  Cur 
9,    d, 
4  54 
4  4 
4  24 
4  1 
3  114 
3  10 
3  84 
3  7 


DUTY. 

.  U,  S,  Cur. 


3 
3 
3 


4 

1 


2  114 
2  10 
2  P4 
2  1 
1  84 
1  4 
0  10 
0  4 

0  14 


or  1  08 
1  04 
1  01 
99 
96 
92 
90 
86 
81 
77 
74 
72 
69 
63 
51 
42 
33 
20 
08 
03 


tt 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


u 

tt 


tt 


tt 


NEW  DUTY. 

Brit.  Cur.  U.S.C. 
$.    d. 

6    or  60  cts. 
44  "  57  " 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 

0 

104 
9 

71 
6 

41 
3 

U 
0 


0  104 

0    9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


71 
6 

41 
3 

U 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


it 


tt 


It 


u 
tt 


54 
51 
48 
45 
42 
39 
36 
33 
30 
27 
24 
21 
18 
15 
12 
09 
06 
03 


It 


It 


It 


tt 


It 


It 


tt 


tt 


It 


tt 

tt 


tt 


tt 


u 
tt 


tt 


It 
tt> 


IM 
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This  is  a  grest  reduction  from  former  rmtes,  and  ensores  a  steadimw  of  snpplj  inis 
Eflgland,  which  is  a  very  important  item.  The  above  table  of  importa  into  England 
ahows  that  during  the  six  years  of  good  crops,  die  foreign  com  trade  of  Engiand  nearly 
ceased ;  and,  at  the  close  of  1838,  the  warehouses  were  nearly  exhausted.  An  immenu 
and  sudden  addition  was  then  made  to  the  foreign  purchases,  againat  which  no  increased 
exports  of  merchandise  from  Great  Britain  had  made  provision.  This  produced  a  re. 
vulaion,  and  nearly  reduced  the  Bank  of  England  to  bankruptcy. 

The  facts  here  shown-  lead  to  two  conclusions,  viz : — that  the  demand  for  foreign  grain 
in  England  will  hereafter  be  large  and  regular ;  and,  that  the  supplies  in  the  United 
States  will  be  abundant  and  cheap.  As  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  supjdy 
Great  Britain  in  competition  with  the  countries  of  Europe,  one  fact  b  worth  a  volume 
of  argument,  and  that  fact  is  contained  in  the  following  table : — 

SuUement  of  Bushels  of  Wheat  entered  in  England  for  Consumption  ;  wheat  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  the  same  time;  and  the  price  of  fimtr  per  barrel  at  each 
period  in  the  United  States. 

Bushels  entered  in         Exports  from  U,  S,      Av,  Prices^ 
Tear,  England,  to  G,  B.  Flour  in  the  U,  S. 

1837 4,079,536  115,000  9  94 

1838 10,365,695  236,000  8  00 

1839 21,604,840  2,528,000  7  56 

1840 18,502,120  6,831,000  5  37 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  1839,  when  the  largest  imports  into  Great  Britain  to<^ 
place,  the  United  States  supplied  but  ten  per  cent ;  and  in  1840  it  supplied  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  whole  import.  The  shipments  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  have 
hitherto  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States.  The  follow, 
ing  table  will  show  the  foreign  flour  trade  of  the  United  States  for  seven  years,  from 
1833  to  1841  :^ 

Export  of  Flour  from  the  United  States^for  a  series  of  years, 

WktreU.  1834.  1835.  1836.  1837.  1838.  1839.  19Vk 

Swedish  West  Indiei, 6,390  5,733  3,887  3,836  3,083  7,119  7,8» 

Danish  Wt-st  Indies, 45,P23  55,354  50,448  37,973  85,583  35,501  45,148 

Dutch  East  Indies, 3,747  3,153  867  400  1,430  846  SJDI 

"      West  Indies, 13,090  13,103  14,435  8,369  6,510  0,434  13,157 

Engtand, 10,687  5,376  161  ....  8,305  167,583  mXK^ 

Gibraltar, 32339  16,366  1,006  ....  ....  6.344  -13,891 

British  East  Indies, 3,185  1,400  894  15  55  8.550  4,565 

^      West  Indies, 05,816  118,307  70,305  68;128  75,.'»4  130.340  833,399 

««      Amerkaa  Colon*s,  134,075  75,406  43,300  33,316  89,501  149,407  433,356 

Prance. 2,805  501  ....  ....  ....  400  74,41« 

French  Wert  Indies, 5,043  6,837  3,734  1,467  3,981  11,486  10,491 

Hayti, 47,146  59.213  36,804  15,.'S57  14,733  16,839  88,791 

Cuba, 103,837  03,511  93,390  55,537  79.681  90,45l»  09,819 

Spanish  West  Indies......  13,145  19,433  16,065  9,310  13,135  15,369  80,9i6 

Madeira, 5,096  3,100  6  ....  ....  1,040  3/Hf7 

CapedeVerds, 3,367  1,716  411  316  859  1.003  4,lfl7 

Texas, 5,.W7  8,354  7,534  9^861 

Mexico, 14.978  19,744  16,083  13,333  18,738  14,281  1539S 

Honduras, 8,389  7,310  6,576  3,900  3,309  3,435  7,879 

Central  America, 3,103  4,054  1,197  566  1«597  1,811  .... 

Colombia, 19,563  88,821  15,603  13,503  7,938  571  88,701 

BrazU, 153,603  161,460  118,470  60,180  185,375  177,337  187,HB 

AivcDtiiie  Republic, 36,776  15,393  3,114   .....  800  11,900  VtfiO 

CbUi, 15,683  15,314  6,738  1,385  7,055  4^1  8,157 

Peru, 3,000  ....  ....  3,439  8,500  ....  .... 

South  America, 48,335  33,733  ....  ....  ....  1,000  3;SM 

We«  Indies, 10,039  9,236  6,648  4J351  5,334  14.407  11,M3 

Africa, 1,837  1,433  1,484  477  1,595  1,780  9Sm 

Northwest  Coast, 403  14t44  335  838  150  353  3,SSS 

Otbef  Ports,...., 5,395  9,353  5,919  600  1,500  3,000  lO.IWt 

^^■^H^v^^iBa  ^^^^•mm^m^m^  a^HI^PBiaH— bw  MMa^H*M^B^*»  ^^t^^m^^mm^  ^Mi^l^MaM^B^  M^M^M^aa^^i* 

Total,  barrels, 835,358  779,396  505,400  318,719  488,161  023,151    1,897.501 

AveracepHce, $545  9550  $750  $994  9800  9756        9537 

Iwports 

Wheat— Bushels, 1,385  338,709  583,898  3,931  J3S0  804,536  38.884 

H         Value, 91Jil3  919U,647  9493,150  94,154  385  9896,560  98SJ879 

Pl0Qr-«wt 38  38,483  66,731  30,709  13,731  7,348 

*«       Vahie^ 81  909,976  908,341  ^^SBLISBI  44,378  88,477 
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fenns  m  teiy  ramarkaMe  table,  riiowing  that  regularly  aa  the  price  advanced  in 
te  eoontry  from  1834  to  1837,  the  qaantity  imported  increaaed,  and  aa  regularly  de. 
ereaied  until  it  eeaaed  in  1840.  In  1637,  wheat  equivalent  to  783,000  barrela  of  flovf 
wat  imported,  and  leas  than  half  that  qaantity  was  exported,  notwithatanding  that  a  aor- 
pins  actually  exiated  in  the  country.  A  large  proportion  of  the  importa  of  that  year  were 
actually  from  England,  and  the  remainder  moetly  from  the  north  of  JEkirope.  Hence,  it 
appears  that  in  yeara  of  acarcity  in  Europe,  or  when  the  failure  of  aucceaaire  at>pa  in 
England  has  reduced  the  atocka  in  Europe,  the  auppliea  from  this  country  come  into 
nqnisition,  and  muat  raiae  and  permanentljMupport  prices  in  the  United  States  at  an 
avenge  above  thoee  of  the  average  of  the  three  yeara  prior  to  1836,  which  waa  f^5  09 
per  barreL  We  allude  to  pricea  baaed  only  upon  apecie  currency  of  a  atandard  near 
that  of  the  countries  whence  the  demand  emanates.  A  steady  demand  at  anch  pricea 
wfll  do  more  to  develop  the  inezhauatible  agricultural  resources  of  this  country  than  all 
the  bank  paper  that  could  under  any  drcumstancea  be  created.  To  ahow  the  capacity 
of  the  country  in  some  degree,  we  annex  the  following  table  of  the  population  and  agri. 
cultural  products  per  head  of  aeventeen  of  the  leading  statea,  divided  into  free  and 
ila? eholding  atatea,  compiled  from  the  censua  of  1840 : — 

PopuUtian  and  Agricultural  ProdueU  per  head  in  Seventeen  States  ef  the  United 

States, 

FEE  HEAD. 

POFULATioir.      Cer'lGj^nt,  Potatoes.  Cattle.  Sheep,  Swine,  Horses. 

States.        Free.        Slave.     BusheU.  Bush.  No,  No,  No,  No. 

Maine,...     502,000 6.80  20.70  0.65  1.30  0.23  0.12 

Mass 738,000 5.51          7.30  0.38  0.51  0.19  0.08 

Conn 310,000 13.28  11.00  0.78  1.30  0.43  0.11 

N.  York,  2,429,000 21.29  12.39  0,79  2.11  0.78  0.19 

Penn 1,724,000 33.09          5.53  0.68  1.02  0.88  0.21 

Ohio, 1,519,000  43.61          3.82  0.80  1.33  1.38  0.28 

Michigan,    212.000 32.18          9.96  0.87  0.47  1.39  0.14 

Illinois,...     476,000 65.50          4.26  1.31  0.41  3.14  0.42 

Slave  StaUs. 

Virginia,.  771.000  449,000  48.34  2.37  0.82  1.04  1.60  0.26 

N.  Car...  507.000  246,000  38.88  3.04  0.82  0.71  2.19  0.22 

S.  Car...  167,000  327,000  29.01  4.54  0.96  0.39  1.48  0.22* 

Geoigia,.  410,000  281,000  35.30  1.85  1.28  2.39  2.11  0.22 

Al'bama,  338,000  253,000  39.27  2.89  1.13  0.27  2.41  0.24 

Miseiasip.  181,000  195,000  37.37  4.33  1.63  0.34  2.66  0.29 

Loaifl*na,  184.000  169,000  17.15  2.36  1.08  0.27  0.91  0.28 

Tenn 746,000  183,000  68.64  2.29  1.00  0.89  3.53  0.41 

Kentuck.  595,000  184,000  67.96  1.35  1.01*  1.29  2.95  0.51 
Total, 


U.Staiee,         17.062,000  36.07  6.35        0.88        1.13        1.54        0.25 

This  was  the  product  according  to  the  cenaus  for  the  year  in  which  the  greatest  ex. 
pert  of  flour  was  made.  Since  that  year  the  product  haa  been  eatimated  at  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  giving  an  average  per  inhabitant  of  forty  and  one  half  bushels.  The  pro. 
dace  of  animals  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  The  capacity  of  the  popu. 
Imtion  to  consume  these  products  increases  only  in  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  increase 
of  that  population.  The  surplus  is  large,  and  conatantly  increasing.  It  must  have  an 
outlet,  which  can  be  facilitated  only  by  low  dutiea  on  return  gooda. 

We  have  gone  a  little  into  those  general  causes  which  we  believe  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
pc^caent  depression,  and  alao  the  elements  of  future  improvement.  Since  our  last,  the 
l>*nks  of  Tennessee  have  resolved  to  return  to  specie  payments  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
aad  those  of  Virginia  have  in  convention  solemnly  resolved  to  return  to  specie  payments 
cm  the  15th  of  September.    Unfortunately,  however,  two  of  the  banks  of  New  Orleans 
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which  paid  specie  at  the  date  of  our  last  have  been  compelled  to  eospetid,  in  consequMce 
of  the  untiring  opposition  of  the  debtors  of  the  banks  who  wish  to  dischaiige  their  detMs 
in  a  depreciated  currency ;  and  also  of  the  insolvent  banks  whose  credit  suffered  atien]j 
by  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  sound  banks.  This  is  a  melancholy  result,  snd 
gives  indication  of  a  poor  state  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  a  community  which  suffen 
the  deserving  institutions  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  of  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
fleece  the  public.  The  hostility  existing  between  the  institutions  operates  as  a  punisb. 
ment  upon  the  pubhc  that  have  suffered  the  insolvent  banks  to  go  on  and  do  businni. 
Thus,  the  different  banks  will  take  none  but  their  own  notes  on  deposit  or  in  payment 
of  debts.  Hence,  when  a  person  owes  a  note  at  one  institution,  and  holds  the  notei  of 
another,  he  must  sell  the  notes  of  the  one  and  purchase  those  of  the  other.  The  broken 
charge  a  difference  of  nearly  five  per  cent  in  buying  and  selling.  A  direct  and  onerow 
tax  is  thus  imposed  upon  the  bank  debtors,  whose  influence  mainly  brought  about  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  new  crops  will  all  move 
on  a  specie  basis.  In  many  parts  of  Alabama  the  planters  have  already  deteimioed  to 
take  nothing  but  specie  funds  for  their  cotton,  and  in  most  of  the  other  states  a  specie 
currency  prevails ;  so  that  inevitable  and  ruinous  discredit  must  attend  those  institutions 
which  continue  their  suspensions. 

The  uncertain  state  of  the  government  finances  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  stocks 
of  the  several  states.  So  far,  the  Secretary  has  been  unable  to  negotiate  more  than 
about  1^1,500,000  of  the  whole  loan.  It  is  true  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  in  the 
foreign  market,  but  preparations  are  making  to  send  out  an  agent  imder  such  auspices 
as  is  thought  may  obtain  the  money,  notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  American  credit 
abroad.  The  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for  the  government  to  have  the  money  at 
some  rate,  and  the  httle  chance  supposed  to  exist  of  getting  it  abroad,  have  caused  fean 
to  be  entertained  that  finally  it  may  be  forced  upon  this  market  in  a  manner  to  sink  all 
stocks.  This  state  of  things  has  caused  the  prices  of  the  soundest  stocks  to  give  way 
to  a  great  extent  New  York  state  stocks  have  fallen  five  to  six  per  cent.  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  have  given  way  nearly  ten  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  twelve  per  cent, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  that  state  to  provide  for  its  interest.  At  this  time  last 
year,  Pennsylvania  5's  sold  at  80  ;  they  now  are  heavy  at  32  per  cent,  and  that  suite  is 
classed  among  the  dishonored  states.  The  probability  is  that  when  the  settlement  of 
the  tariff  question  shall  have  opened  the  way  for  some  improvement  in  the  activity  of 
commercial  operations,  that  the  demand  for  money  for  those  purposes  will  tend  to  de- 
press the  prices  of  stocks  still  further.  There  is  now  no  foreign  demand  for  stocks,  and 
in  ordinary  seasons  American  capital  is  too  valuable  to  be  locked  up  in  government  five, 
six,  or  seven  per  cent  securities.  The  southern  states  have  in  former  years  borrowed 
money  in  Europe  at  six  per  cent,  and  reloaned  it  to  cotton  growers  at  eighf  and  nine 
per  cent.  This  is  an  indication  that  when,  through  discredit,  the  capital  of  Europe  is  no 
longer  open  to  us,  our  own  stocks  must  fall  to  very  low  rates. 

The  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  advertised  proposals  for  a  loan  of  $500,000 
in  a  seven  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  in  ten  years,  interest  payable  quarterly.  This 
loan  was  promptly  taken,  at  par,  by  private  capitalists,  for  investment  It  is  the  balance 
of  the  amount  authorized  by  the  last  legislature,  and  its  object  is  to  discbarge  the  tem- 
porary loans  falling  due. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

▲T  roVR  SVCCSaSITB  PKEIOZW. 

The  following  tabular  statement^  derived  fVom  the  report  of  the  eommittee  of  the 
house  of  representativee  on  commerce,  exhibits  the  entire  import  and  expert  trade  of  the 
United  States  at  four  successive  periods,  beginning  with  the  year  1825  and  ending  with 
1840 ;  and  also,  our  imports  and  exports  in  the  trade  o(  each  of  the  several  countries 
designated  in  the  tables,  during  the  same  yean.  The  object  of  this  table  is  to  show  the 
relative  value  of  the  trade  of  each  nation  referred  tOj  and  its  increase  or  decrease  during 
^  term: — 

SUtemeni  tkowing  the  total  import  and  export  of  the  United  States  at  the  four  periods 

atfoUowe:  ' 

Imports,  Exports, 

1825 $96,340,075  1^99.535,388 

1830 70,876,920  73,849,508 

1835 129,391,247  121,693,577 

1840 107,141,519  131,571,959 

Of  these  amounts  there  were  imported  from  and  exported  to^- 

aBiiT  BSiTAnr  akd  dxpexpercixs.  feance  and  defxndenciss. 

Imports,  Exports.  Imports,  Exports, 

1825 §42,394,812  §44,217,525  §11,835,581  §11,891,327 

1830 26,804,984  31,647,881  8,240,885  11,806,238 

1835 65.949.307  60,167,699  23,362,584  20,335,066 

1840 39,130,923  70,322,986  17,908,127  22,355,905 

•PAIN  Aim  pfirsmiEiiciEs.  beasl. 

Imports.  Exports,  Imports.                  Exports, 

1825 §9,3^2,791  §5,840,720    §2,156,707  §2,393,754 

1830 8,373,681  6,049,051     2,491,460  1,843,238 

1835 15,617,140  7,069,279  5,574,466  2,608,656 

1840 14,019.650  7,618,347  4,927.296  2.506,574 

MSXICO.  THE  HANSE  TOWNS. 

Imports,  Exports,  Imports,  Exports, 

1825 §4,044.647    §6,470,144    §2,739,536  §3,121,033 

1830 54^35.241  4,837,458  1,873.278  2^274,880 

1835 9,490,446  9,029,221  3,841,943  3,528,276 

1840 4,175^)01  2,515.341  2,521,493  4,198,459 

NETBERLAVDi  AND  DBPENDENCOS.  RUSOA. 

Imports.  Exports.  Imports,  Exports, 

1825 §1,253,369  §5,895,499  §2,067,110    §287,401 

1830 1,356,765  4,562,437  1,621,899    416,575 

1835 2,963,718  4,411,053  2,395,245    585,447 

1840 3.326,896  4,546,085  2,573.427    1.169,481 

SWEDEN  AND  DBPENDBNCIBS.  lANMAEX  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

Imports.  Exports,  Imports,  Exports. 

1825 §1,417,598  §569,550  §1,539,593  §2,701,088 

1830 1,398,640  961.729  1,671,218  3,014,085 

1835 1,316,508  602,593  1,403,903  1,780,496 

1840 1,375,468  653,546  976,678  M93.500 

TOL.  VU. — ^NO.  n.  17 
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COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FROM  1830  TO  1840. 

I. — Statement  tikoy^ing  the  ioUd  amount  of  importf  and  exporU^  the  aggregate  iotmagrt 
domestic  and  foreign^  entered  into  the  United  States  and  cleared  tfurejrom,  and  tki 
portions  thereof  belonging  to  ifte  several  countries  therein  demgnaied,  in  each  yar^ 
from  1830  to  1840,  both  inclusive :  derired  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Hon.  /.  F.  Kennedy ^  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce^  may  28,  1842. 

1830.— Total  inrport  of  tho  United  StateN $70,876,950 

**  ••     export  "         73.849,508 

American  tonnage  entered, 967,227  tona. 

Foreign  "  "       131,900 

Total  entered,        1,099,127 

American  tonnage  cleared, 971,760  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       133,436 

Total  cleared,         1,105,196  ^ 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  wore — 

Entered.  Cleared, 

Of  British, 87,231  tons 87,823  tons. 

French, 11,256  11,331 

Spanish, 12,299  11,629 

Hanseatic, 9,653  9,006 

Dutch 630  1,130 

Swedish, 4,136  3,979 

Danish 1,234  M18 

Russian, 264  264 

Prussian, 287  287 

Austrian, —  171 

Mexican 2,718  2,997 


1831.— Total  import  of  the  United  States, $103,191,124 

"  "     export  "         81,310,5b3 

American  tonnage  entered, 922,952  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       281,948 

Total  entered,        14»4,900 

American  tonnage  cleared, 972,504  tons. 

Foreign  •'  ••      271,994 

Total  cleared,         1,244,498 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 

Entered.  Cleared, 

Of  British, 215,887  tons 211,270  tons. 

French, 11,701  7,165 

Spanish, 19,618  19,072 

Hanseatic, 11,176  12,319 

Dutch, ,  1,022  1,913 

Swedish, 3,653  2,821 

Danish, 6,250  4,971 

Russian, 577  .„ 577 

Prussian,... 312  312 

Austrian, —  — 

Mexican, 10,037  9,850 

1832.— Total  import  of  the  United  Slates, $101,029,266 

"     export  "        87,176,943 

American  tonnage  entered, 949,622  tons. 

Foreign  "  **       393,038 

Total  entered,        1.342,660 

American  tonnage  cleared, 974,865  tone. 

Foreign  "  ♦•      887,505 

Total  cleared,        1,362,370 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were-^ 
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Entered.  Cleared, 

Of  British, 288.841  ions 284,886  tons. 

French, 22,638  234^57 

Spanish. 26,942  29,066 

Hanseuiic, 22,351  19,540 

Dutch, 2,860  4,369 

SSwedwh,. 9,784  8.468 

Danish, 6,146  5.162 

Russian, 1,592  1,592 

Prussian, —  — 

Ausnian, 1,373  1,273 

Mexican, 7,595  7.207 

1833^Total  import  of  the  United  States. $108,118,311 

"     export  "        90,140,433 

American  tonnage  entered, 1,111,441  tons. 

Foreign  "  " 496,705 

Total  entered,        1,608,146 

American  tonnage  cleared, 1,142,160  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       497,039 

Total  cleared,         .  1,630,199 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 

Entered.  Cleared. 

Of  British, 383,487  tons 377,250  tons. 

French, 20,917  25.620 

Spanish. 33,560  33,067 

Hanseatic, 29.285  27.208 

Dutch 1,309  6,519 

Swedisli, 12,169  11.947 

Danish. 4,669  4.310 

Russian. 1,591  841 

Prussian, 574  1.084 

Austrian. 2.013  1,701 

Mexican, 3,976  3,359 

1834.— Total  import  of  the  United  States. $126,521,332 

**     export  "        104,336,973 

American  tonnage  entered, 1,074,670  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       568,052 

Total  entered,        1,642,722 

American  tonnage  cleared, 1,134,2520 

Foreign  "  "       577,700 

Total  cleared,         1,711,920 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 

Entered.  Cleared, 

Of  British, 453,495  tons 458,067  tons. 

French, 23,649        24,537 

Spanish, 32,056        37,604 

Hanseaiic, 25,265         24,513 

Dutch, 2.011         2,599 

Swedish, 13,392         14,954 

Danish, 5,788         5.058 

Russian, 749         962 

Prussian. 934        1,071 

Austrian. 1,802         2.453 

Mexican 5.980        2,450 

ia'IS^Total  import  of  the  United  States, $149,895,742 

"     export  "        121.693,577 

American  tonnage  entered, 1,352,653  tons. 

Foreign  "  ** 641,310 

Total  entered,  .        1,993,963 
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Ameriotn  tonnage  cleared, 1,400,517  tons. 

Foreign  **  "       630,824 

Total  cleared,        — 2,031,341 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 

Entered.  Cleared. 

Of  British, 529,922  tons 523,417  tons. 

French, 15,457        14,354 

SpanUh, 24,497        26,245 

Hanseatic, 28,218        28,421 

Dutch 3,112        2,148 

Swedish, 15,661         13,479 

Danish, 3,570        3,186 

Russian, 250        330 

Prussian, 1,272        942 

Austrian, 3,125        2,509 

Mexican, 11,057        10,531 

1836.— Total  import  of  the  United  States, $189,980,035 

"  ••     export  "        128,663,040 

American  tonnage  entered, 1,255,384  tons. 

Foreiga         «*  "       680,213 

Total  entered,        1,935,597 

American  tonnage  cleared, 1,315,523  tons. 

Foreign  "  **      674,721 

Total  cleared,        1,990,244 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 

Entered.  Cleared, 

Of  British 544,774  tons 538,921  tons. 

French, 19,519  18,486 

Spanish, 10,428  10,970 

Hanseatic, 39,525  43,256 

Dutch 6,199  74i50 

Swedish, 23,630  22,030 

Danish, 8,463  8,065 

Russian, 4.486  3,533 

Prussian, 3,729  3,372 

Austrian, 8,276  7,427 

Mexican, 4,855  4,106 

1837.— Total  import  of  the  United  States,... 1^140,989,277 

••  ••     export  ♦•        117,419,376 

American  tonnage  entered, 1,299,720  toos. 

Foreign  "  "       765,703 

Total  entered,        2,065,423 

American  tonnage  cleared, 14266,622  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       756,292 

Total  cleared,        2,022,914 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 

Entered.  Cleared. 

Of  British, 543,020  tons 536,420  tons. 

French, 26,286        26,070 

Spanish, 11,342         10,562 

Hanseatic, 70,703        65,538 

Dutch, 14,628        14.670 

Swedish 25,660        26,612 

Danish, 16,107        17,486 

Russian, 4,081         4,592 

Prussian, 19,825        17,973 

Austrian, 16,779        17,774 

Mexican,., 818        1,426 

1838^Total  import  of  the  United  States $113,717,4W 

•  "     export  •*        10ei486,61« 


dmanerdal  SuaMcs.  Ifft 

Amerieto  tonnage  entered, l,S09j97i  Iomi. 

Foreiirn  **  **       S»2,110 

Total  entered,        l,a95>dei 

Americaii  tonnege  deered, I,i06,7€l  tois. 

Foreigii  "  " 604.166 

Totol  deared, 2,012.927 

Among  the  fbvei^  tonnage  were— 

Entered,  Cleared, 

Of  Britirfi, 484.702  tons 486,904  tons. 

French. 20,570        21,849 

Spanish, 13,183        13,607 

Hanseatic. 37,538        39,636 

Dutch,.., 4.436        4,636 

Swedish, 8,695        11,542 

Danish, 3.447        4,765 

Russian, 1.430        1,604 

Prussian, 2.087         2.321 

Austrian, 2.452        3,382 

Mexican, 962        976 

1839.-.Tolti  import  of  the  United  States, <>162,092,132 

"     export  •*        121,028,416 

American  tonnage  entered, 1,491,279  tons. 

Foreign  "  " 624,814 

Total  entered,        2,1 16,093 

American  tonnige  deared, 1,477,928  tons. 

Foreign  **  "       611,839 

Total  deared,        2,089,767 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 

Entered.  Cleared, 

Of  British, 495.353  tons 491,485  tons. 

French 22.686        21,680 

Spanish 16.501         18,753 

Hanseatic, 41,139        38,067 

Dutch, 3.384        3,231 

Swedi»h,« 17,725        18,787 

Danish, 5,053        4,759 

Russian, 2,788 1,294 

Pniaeian, 2,204        1,213 

Austrian, 1,602         2.573 

Mexican, 995        1,300 

1W0-— Total  import  of  the  United  States, 1^107,141,519 

"     export  "        132,085,946 

American  tonnage  entered, 1,576.946  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       712,363 

Total  entered,        ^,289,309 

American  tonnage  cleared, 1,647,009  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       706,486 

Total  cleared,        2,353,495 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 

Entered.  Cleared. 

Of  British, 582,424  tons 563.735  tons. 

French, 30,701         29,553 

Spanish, 15,927        16,768 

Hanseatic, 41.874        44.772 

Dutch, 3.629        3.437 

Swedish, 15,376        19,067 

Danish, 4.289        5,886 

Russian, 322        1.188 

Prussian, 1.394        1,659 

Austrian, 3.957        4.145 

Mexican, 1,544        2,137 
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JI. — Sh/owing  the  anunmi  of  imporU  and  export^t  and  the  Jmeriemn  amd  fmmgn  fm. 
nage  annually  entered  and  cleared  in  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1S31  to  the 
year  1830,  both  inclusive  ;  from  the  same  source  as  above* 

1821.— Total  import  of  the  United  Slates, $62,685,724 

•»  «•     export  "        64,974,382 

American  tonnage  entered, 765,098  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       81,526 

Total  entered,        846,624 

Anierican  tonnage  cleared, 804,947  tone. 

Foreign  **  »*       83,073 

Total  cleared,        888,020 

1822.— Total  import  of  the  United  States, $83,241,541 

"  "     export  ♦'        72,160,281 

American  tonnage  entered, gt.   787,964  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       100,541 

Total  entered,        888,505 

American  tonnage  cleared, , 813,748  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       97,490 

Total  cleared,        911,238 

1823.— Total  import  of  the  United  States, $77,579,267 

«;  "     export  "        74,699,030 

American  tonnage  entered, 775,271  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       119,468 

Total  entered,        894,739 

American  tonnage  cleared, 810,761  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       119,740 

Total  cleared,        930,501 

1824.— Total  import  of  the  United  States....... $80,549,007 

"     export  **        75,986,657 

American  tonnage  entered, 850,033  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       102,367 

Total  entered,        ^    952,400 

American  tonnage  cleared, 919,278  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       102,552 

Total  cleared,        1,021,830 

1825.— Total  import  of  the  United  States, $96,340,075 

«*  "     export  "        99,535^88 

American  tonnage  entered, 680,754  tons. 

Foreign  ♦*  "       92,927 

Total  entered,        973,681 

American  tonnage  cleared, 960,366  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       95,080 

Total  cleared,        1,055,446 

1826.— Total  import  of  the  United  State8,« $84,974,477 

"     export  *•        77,595,322 

American  tonnage  entered, 942,206  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       105,654 

Total  entered,        1,047,860 

American  tonnage  cleared, 953,012  tons. 

Foreign  "  *»       99,417 

Total  cleared,         1,052,4529 

1827.— Total  import  of  the  United  States, $79,484,068 

«*  »*     export  "        82,321,827 

American  tonnage  entered, 918,361  tons. 

Foreign  "  '*       137,589 

Total  entered,        1,055,950 

American  tonnage  cleared, 980,542  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       131,250 

Total  cleared,        1,11 1,7» 
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IffiS^TotalioiportofUieUaited  States, , $88,509,634 

"         "     export  " 73,264,686 

American  tonnage  entered, 868,381  tons. 

Foreign         "  "      450,223 

Total  entered,        1,018,604 

American  tonnage  cleared, 897,404  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       151,030 

Total  cleared,        1,048,434 

1829.— Total  import  of  the  United  States, $74,492,527 

»*        ••     eiport  **        72,358,671 

American  tonnage  entered, 872,949  tons. 

Foreign  "  **       130,743 

Total  entered,        1,003,692 

American  tonnage  cleared, 944,799 

Foreign  ♦'  "      1 133,006 

Total  cleared,        1,077,805 

1830.— Total  import  of  the  United  States, $70,876,920 

"     export  "        73,849,508 

American  tonnage  entered, 9674^7  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       131,900 

Total  entered,        1,099,127 

American  tonnage  cleared, 971,760  tons. 

Foreign  "  "       133,436 

Total  cleared, 1,105^196 

III. — Statement  of  Value  of  Cargoes  earned  by  Anurican  and  Foreign  Veeeele  ;  being 
the  aggregate  of  imports  and  exports  of  each  year  ;  and  of  the  portion  of  such  ag- 
gregate carried  respectively  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  vesseU; 
these  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  American  and  foreign  tonnage  entering  and 
clearing  in  each  year  ;  firstly  from  the  year  1821  to  1830,  and  secondly  from  1831 
to  1840,  both  inclusive :  expressed  in  mmions  and  tenths, 

American  Cargoes.  Foreign  Cargoes. 

1.— 1821 $113.1  miUions $14.2  mUlTons. 

1822 137.5      "        17.6      " 

1823 136.7      "        15.3 

1824 141.5      "        13.0 

1825 180.6      -        15.1 

1826 150.1      "        12.0 

1827 146.9      •*        14.7 

1898 142.9      "        17.6 

1829 130.3      "        15.3 

1830 129.8      "        14.7 


tt 
t« 

4« 
tt 
l« 
it 
t« 


$1,409.4      '«  $150.4      ** 

Agsnregate  of  American  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  as  per  table 
No.  m 17.5  miUions  tons 

Do.  foreign, 2.2      "  '* 

$1,409.4  miUions  American  caigoes  to  17.5  millions  tons,  American  tonnage ;  $80.5 
to  1. 

$150.4  millions  foreign  cargoes  to  2.2  millions  tons,  foreign  tonnage;  $86.  to  1. 

American  Cargoes,  Foreign  Cargoes. 

3.— 1831 $159.3  millions. $24.9  millions. 

1832 156.3      "        31.7 

1833 165.9      "        32.0 

1834 191.3      "        39.4 

1835 229.3      "        ^....    42.0 

1836 268;6      "        ..*....    49.7 

1837 213.2      "        44.9 

1838 192.4      *•        29.1 


tt 

M 
t< 
tt 
U 
tt 
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American  Cargoe9.  Fmreign  Cargoes. 

1839 238.5  millions 44.4  milUons. 

1840 198.3      "        « 40.6 


»t 


u 


$2,013.1      "  $378.7 

Aggregate  of  American  toooage  entering  and  clearing  as  per  table 

No.  1 25.0  millions  tons. 

Do.  foreign % 11.4       "  •• 

$2,013.1  millions  American  cargoes  to  25  millions  American  tonnage ;  $80. S  to  1. 
$378.7  millions  foreign  cargoes  to  11.4  millions  foreign  tonnage ;  $33.4  to  1. 

NoTE.^ — The  amounts  of  this  table  slightly  vary  from  the  statement  of  tables  No.  I.  an4 
II.,  because  the  fractions  are  not  fully  given.  The  ratio  of  cargo  to  tonnage  is  also  cal- 
culated without  reference  to  fractions. 

IV. — Showing  the  ratio  of  tonnage^  American  and  foreign^  to  value  of  cargoes  in  three 
different  years^  selected  out  of  each  term  of  ten  yearSt  computed  witSout  accurate 
reference  to  fractions, 

AMEBICAN. 

1st  term.  Ratio, 

1821 $113  millions  of  cargo, to  1.5  millions  of  tons, 75  to  1 

1825 195  do.  to  1.8  do.  108  to  1 

1830 144  do.  to  1.9  do.  75  to  1 


FOREIGN. 

1821 $14i!  millions  of  cargo, to  0.16  millions  of  tons,. 

1825..* 15.1  do.  to  0.18  do. 

1830 14.7  do.  to  0.26  do. 


AJIERICAN. 

^dterm, 

1831 $159.3  millions  of  cargo, to  1.9 

1835 229.3  do.  to  2.7 

1840 198.3  do.  to  3.2 


millions  of  tons,, 
do. 
do. 


FOKEIOJI. 

1831 $25    millions  of  cargo, to  0.55  miUions  nf  tons,. 

1835 42  do.  tol.SO  do. 

1840 40.6  do.  to  1.40  do. 


.    90tol 

84  to  1 
57  tol 

Batio. 
.    84  tol 

85  tol 
^  tol 

.45.5  to  1 
32.3  to  1 
29      tol 


Note. — This  table  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  increase  of  the  ratio  of  foreign  tonnage 
to  the  value  of  the  cargo;  showing  how  much  the  csyrriage  of  the  bulky  commodities  of 
our  export  has  increased  in  foreign  vessels.  In  1821  the  foreign  tonnage  carried  $90 
millions  worth  of  cargo  in  1  million  of  tons ;  in  1840  it  carried  $29  millions  in  1 — 
showing  that  the  foreign  tonnage  is  rapidly  getting  possession  of  that  branch  of  our  car. 
rying  trade  which  requires  the  greatest  amoimt  of  shipping,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the 
most  valuable  to  navigation. 

V. — Statement  showine  the  number  of  enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States;  also  the  number  lost  or  condemned^  and  the  balance  of  increase  in  each  yemr. 


Years, 

Quantity  Built. 

Lost  or  Con. 
demned. 

Actual  Incremse, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

7hn», 

Year  ending  December  31,  1630, 

36,841 

7,551 

29,289 

1831, 

40,241 

7,932 

32,308 

"                    "                1832, 

71,556 

7,664 

63,891 

"                    "                1833, 

88,647 

5,951 

82,694 

"                   "               1834, 

65,707 

4,824 

60,882 

From  September  30, 1835,  to 

September  30, 1836, 

66,982 

5,619 

61,361 

"                   "            ^1837, 

•l838, 

80,643 

9,163 

71,478 

71,275 

6,208 

65,067 

«*                   "               1839, 

65,922 

7,729 

58,193 

1840, 

62,187 

13,174 

49,012 
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l.-IV  3im»rai  Spring$  of  lVe»Um  Virgima  :  with  Remarka  on  their  Uw»,  and  ihe  Dis- 
fases  to  which  they  are  AppUcablc.  By  William  D.  Burke.  New  York :  Wiley  & 
Patnam.    IS42. 

This  little  Yolame  presents  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  celebrated  npringa  of 
Western  Virginia,  an  analysis  of  their  properties,  and,  in  fact,  just  that  kind  of  information 
that  the  invahd  who  desires  to  partake  of  their  curative  influences  is  desirous  of  possessing. 
The  author  appears  to  make  no  statement  of  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  is  not  personally 
awjred,  either  of  his  own  knowledge,  or  on  information  derived  from  sources  worthy  of 
credit.  There  are  detached  accounts  of  several  of  the  Virginia  springs,  which  have  been 
extremely  useful  in  directing  public  attention  to  these  valuable  agents ;  but  there  is  no 
work  like  the  present,  that  treats  of  them  as  a  group,  except,  perhaps,  the  very  valuable 
treatise  of  Bell  "  on  Baths  and  Mineral  Waters ;"  some  facetious  epistles  indited  by  "  Pere- 
grine Prolix ;"  and  a  brief  notice  of  each  spring  by  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  in  his  introduction  to  the  pamphlet  on  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  by  Dr. 
Hoot,  of  which,  with  characteristic  benevolence,  he  caused  two  thousand  copies  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  circulated  at  the  north.  The  author  entertains  the  opinion 
thai  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  England  and  France  will  annually  s^nd  multitudes 
of  invalids  to  these  unrivalled  fountains,  when  we  shall  see  those  beautiful  valleys  teeming 
with  living  beings  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

l-FonU  Lift.  By  the  Author  of  **  A  New  Home.'*  2  vols.  New  York :  C.  S.  Francis. 
I&t2. 

These  volumes,  we  are  informed  by  the  lady  author,  constitute  rather  a  continuation  than 
aseqoel  to  the  sketches  published  more  than  two  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  "A  New 
Home— Who'll  Follow  1"  She  is  credibly  informed  that  ingenious  malice  has  been  busy  in 
finding  substance  for  the  shadows  which  were  called  up  to  give  variety  to  the  pages  of  her 
former  work ;  in  short,  that  she  has  been  accused  of  substituting  personality  for  impersona- 
tion. This,  however,  she  utterly  denies,  and  expresses  her  regret  that  any  one  has  been 
perniaded  to  regard  as  unkind  what  was  intended  merely  as  a  playful  sketch  and  not  as  a 
serious  history.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  Mrs.  Clavers,  for  that  is  her  real  name,  deline- 
ates with  graphic  life-like  vividness  the  scarcely  reclaimed  wilderness — ^the  forest — the 
pioneers— the  settlers — the  people,  who,  migrating  thither  of  their  own  free  will,  each  with 
hia  own  individual  views  of  profit  or  advancement— have,  as  a  mass,  been  the  mighty  in- 
Knunent  in  the  hands  uf  IVovidence,  of  preparing  the  way  for  civilization,  for  intelligence, 
for  refinement,  and  for  religion.  She  disclaims  all  notice  of  the  older  settlements  of  the 
west— the  towns  and  villages  in  which  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  that  of  imitation  have 
nearly  annihilated  all  that  is  characteristic  of  new  country  Hfe.  Wc  admire  her  dashing 
style— her  delineations  of  the  homely  manners,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  we^em  life — 
and  commend  the  volumes  to  all  the  admirers  of  genuine  American  Uteralure. 

t.-^Tale8  from  Life  ;  designed  to  iUuntrate  certain  religious  doctrines  and  practices  tdhiehpr^ 
vaU  at  the  present  day.    By  GfiOaoc  Hooers.    ISmo.  pp.  180.    Boston :  A  Tompkins. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  the 
whole  human  family,  and  when  he  wrote  these  tales  he  was  preaching  in  Pittsburg  **  night 
aAer  night,  and  thrice  on  the  Sabbaths."  The  facts  or  materials  were,  says  the  author, 
drawn  from  life.  Ue  adopted  this  course  for  diflusing  his  peculiar  sentiments,  because  he 
judged  that  they  would  effect  more  for  the  end  proposed,  and  do  it  belter,  than  woukl  a 
Btnes  of  direct  reasonings  written  in  the  same  compaas. 

4.— TV  Foritma  of  Hector  O^Hailoran^  and  his  man^  Mark  Antony  O* Toole.  By  William 
Maxwell,  author  of  **  Stories  of  Waterloo."  Illustrated  by  Dicx  Kitcat.  8vo.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  ic  Co. 

This  humorous  talc  now  in  course  of  repubUcation  in  numbers,  which  appear  shortly 
after  their  arrival  in  this  counlr>',  we  can  commend  to  those  who  read  merely  for  amuse- 
ment.    The  ntunbers  thus  fur  have  the  merit  of  being  graphic  and  racy  in  the  extreme. 
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Copious  Noles  and  Addition*!  Keferences,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  R.  Page,  AM.,  ol  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  pp.  687.    New  York.:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1S42. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  American  edition  of  a  standard  work  in  pectarian  religions 
literature.  The  advantages  oT  this  edition  over  all  others  are  thus  stated  in  the  editor't 
preface : — 

"  1.  The  learned  author's  text  has  been  preserved  with  strict  fidelity. 

"  2.  The  references  to  the  fathers,  councils,  and  other  authorities  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally verified ;  and,  in  many  instances,  corrected  and  so  enlarged  as  to  render  them  easy 
of  access  to  the  student. 

"3.  A  large  number  of  scripture  references  have  been  added.  In  different  parts  of  this 
work.  Bishop  Burnet  kys  down  propositions  without  giving  the  scripture  by  which  they 
may  be  proved.  The  editor  has,  however,  added  relerences  in  these  and  all  other  instances 
where  they  might  be  corisidered  not  merely  additions,  but  also  improvements. 

"  4.  The  canons  and  decrees  of  councils  and  other  documents  of  importance  referred  to 
have  been  given  in  the  original,  and  from  the  most  authentic  sources — the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  found  being  specified. 

"6.  Copious  notes  have  been  added,  containing,  besides  other  information,  notices  of 
the  principal  heretics  and  persons  of  note,  with  an  accurate  account  of  their  opinioiM. 
Also  extracts,  chiefly  from  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  opening  and  Ulustrating  the  chief  points  in  controversy  between  in 
and  the  church  of  Rome.  In  an  appendix  has  also  been  given  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  in  the  English  and  original  tongues,  and  in  the  original  only, 
the  canons  and  rubric  of  the  Mase." 

6.— Handy  Andy.    By  S.imuel  Loveb.    8vo.    Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6.    Xew  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  6c  Co.    1&42. 

* 

About  two  years  since,  "  a  few  short  papers,  under  the  title  of  this  httle  venture,  ap- 
peared at  intervals  in  Beutley's  Miscellany.*'  Frequent  inquiries  were  made  **  Why  Handy 
Andy  was  not  continued  T*  The  first  number  therefore,  of  the  series  which  Mr.  Lover  has 
at  length  resumed,  is  a  reprint  in  part  of  what  was  embraced  in  the  **  Miscellany."  In 
justice,  however,  to  the  author,  it  may  be  stated  that  much  revision  and  the  introduction 
of  fresh  matter  has  since  taken  place,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  story  and  charac- 
ter necessary  to  a  suaiained  work,  as  the  first  paper  of  Handy  Andy  was  written  without 
any  intention  of  continuation,  and  of  course  required  the  additions  and  amendment?  al- 
luded to.  The  numbers  are  beautifully  printed,  as  indeed  is  every  thing  emanating  from 
the  press  of  these  publishers. 

l.—The  MaMachu»tU»  Rfgister  and  United  States  Calendar  for  1842,  and  other  Valuabii  hh 
formaUan.    18mo.  pp.  250.    Boston :  James  Loring. 

This  little  annual  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information,  commercial,  political,  and  re- 
ligious, interesting  to  the  citizens  of  Maasachnseiis,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  other  states  of 
the  Union  who  have  any  intercourse  with  that  imjwrtant  commonwealth.  It  has  been 
publij9hed  for  a  series  of  years  by  the  same  respectable  publisher,  who  spares  no  pains  or 
expense  to  secure  its  accuracy  in  every  particular.  It  is  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
what  Williams'  Reeis'ter  is  to  New  York — a  vade  mecum  of  general  reference  on  all  the 
various  subjects  falling  within  the  scope  of  a  state  register. 

8. — Utile  Coin^  Much  Care ;  or,  How  Poor  Men  lAve.    A  Tale  for  Y''oung  Persons.    By 
M-iRY  Ilowrrr.    18mo.  pp.  171.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  American  publishers  have  done  well  in  adding  this  admirable  tale  to  their  valuable 
series  *'  for  the  people  and  their  children."  Mu«  Howilt  belongs  technically  to  that  deno- 
mination of  Christians  commonly  called  Quakers  or  Friends,  but  she  writes  for  all ;  and 
while  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety  and  virtue  pervades  every  line  that  emanates  from  her 
pen,  there  is  not  a  thought  or  sentiment  calculated  to  create  discord  or  regret  in  the  mind 
of  any  intelligent  disciple  of  the  "  meek  and  lowly"  Founder  of  the  ChrLstian  faith,  to 
whatever  denomination  he  may  be  attached. 
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$.—PoeHeall  Bemaina  of  tht  iaU  Lucjf  Hoeptr  ;  collected  aad  arraaged,  with  a  memoir,  by 
John  Kmas.    I2mo.  pp.  291.    New  York :  Samuel  Colman. 

'Mr.  Keese  has  in  this  instance  laid  the  lovers  of  poetry  in  general,  and  the  admirers  of 
^  gifted  child  of  song  in  parttcular,  wider  the  greatest  obligations,  by  collecting  the  re- 
mains of  one  who,  aAer  a  brief  bat  brilliant  career,  has  sunk  to  an  untimely  grave.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  specimens  before  us,  we  have  a  right  to  assert  that,  had  hie  been 
spared  her,  the  authoress  would  have  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  poetic  fame.  The 
bod  gave  every  promise  ;  but,  alas !  it  was  plucked  before  its  petals  had  fairly  opened  to 
the  uir.  The  leaves  have  scattered,  and  the  color  has  faded,  but  we  can  still  judge  of  the 
expected  beauty  of  the  flower  by  the  fragrance  which  it  leaves  al'ter  its  decay.  The  task 
of  editing  the^  remains  could  not  have  been  intmsted  to  more  appropriate  battds.  The 
idthor  of  the  memoir  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  poetess,  and  bad  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  playing  upon  the  foliage  of  the  trees  or  falling  upon  the 
{greensward  at  their  roots,  endures  for  a  moment,  yet  leaves  a  permament  impreasion  ot 
beauty  and  grace. 

10.— Bi6te  Biography ;  or  ffu  LAva  and  Charactert  of  the  Prineipal  Perwnagu  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  ,*  parUetUarly  adapted  to  the  tMirueiion  of  YotUkand  Privaie  FamUitM, 
de,    8*0.  pp.  441.    New  York  :  Robert  Sears.    1842.^ 

In  addition  to  the  biographical  notices  of  Scriptural  characters  embraced  in  this  volume, 
Mr.  Sears,  the  compiler,  has  appended  thirty  dissertatio  as  on  the  evidences  of  Divine  reve- 
lation, derived  mainly  from  Timp6on*e  Key  to  the  Bible.  The  volume  is  rich  in  engraved 
illiHtrations  of  Scriptural  scenes,  inanners,  and  customs,  and  forms  altogether  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  and  attractive  volumes  connected  with  biblical  literature  ever  pubfished 
in  this  country.  In  the  preparation  of  the  work,  Mr.  Sears  seems  to  have  availed  himselt 
of  almost  every  work  in  existence  that  was  calculated  to  impart  information  or  shed  hght 
on  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  the  results  of  his  labor  in  thu)  field  of  literature  evince  the 
most  untiring  industry  and  patient  research  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  ellbrts  will  be 
duly  appreciated,  and  meet  with  the  encouragement  they  so  richly  de^r\'e. 

II.— HomtBopathy,  and  its  Kindred  Dehuiont.  By  Ouvcr  Wskdell  Holmes,  M.D.  Boston : 
W.D.  Ticknor.    1S12. 

This  volume  embraces  the  substance  o{  two  lectures  delivered  before  the  Boston  Society 
for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Dr.  Holmes  does  not  profess  to  have  submitted  the 
doctrines  he  examines  with  so  much  wit  and  ridicule  to  the  lest  of  long  repeated  and  care- 
ful experiment,  and  he  considers  it  of  no  Vnanner  of  use  for  him  to  allege  the  results  of  any 
experiments  he  might  have  instituted.  He  enters  upon  the  subject  with  little  hope  of  re- 
claiming converts,  with  no  desire  of  making  enemies,  but  with  a  firm  belief  "  that  its  pre- 
tensions and  assertions  cannot  stand  before  a  single  hour  of  calm  inquiry."  ZSIen  of  science 
who  have  investigated  the  theory  and  had  some  experience  in  the  practice,  think  difier- 
eotly. 

12.— Mm,  A  Soul ;  or  the  /nioorrf,  and  the  Exprnimental^  Evidences  of  Chrittianity.  By  A. 
B.  McHREY.    Boston :  William  Crosby  &  Co.    IS12. 

We  have  ever  considered  the  internal  evidences  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  as  the  most 
ntisfactory.  They  speak  directly  to  the  "  spirit  in  man"  to  which  the  "  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  nnderstandiog.**  In  the  little  treatise  before  us,  these  evidences  are  pre- 
sented in  a  dear,  forcible,  and  convincing  light ;  and  we  commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  all,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  from  education  or  other  circumstance  are  inclined 
to  skepticism  touching  the  inborn  truths  of  Christianity. 

13— 7%e  Fountain,  and  other  Poema.  By  Wuxiam  Cullbn  Bryant.  12mo.  pp.  100.  New 
York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

It  is  stated  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  reader,  that  **  the  poems  which  compose  this  Uttle 
volume  have  been  written  within  the  last  five  or  six  years— some  of  them  merely  as  parts 
of  a  lai^er  one  planned  by  the  kuthor,  which  may  possibly  be  finished  hereaAer."  Bryant 
is  emphatically  the  poet  of  America,  and  the  productions  oi  his  pen  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  Unguage  in  which  they  are  written,  or  truth,  poetry,  and  nature  have  an  abiding  place 
on  Una  terrestial  globe. 
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lA.—Lift  and  IVriUngi  ofEbemxer  Porter  Mcuom :  interapirted  with  HtnU  to  Partnti  and 
Inatructori  on  the  Training  and  Educaiian  of  a  Cfuld  of  Qeniut.  By  Dutuoif  OLMfTKD. 
New  York :  Dayton  dc  Newman.    1^12. 

The  subject  of  this  appropriate  memoir  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  genius ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  British  writers,  to  give  extended 
biographies  of  their  youth,  who,  in  the  morning  of  life,  exhibited  extraordinary  talents,  and 
gave  promise  of  the  highest  excellence,  but  sunk  prematurely  into  the  grave,  Professor 
Olmsted  has  prepared  a  similar  tribute  to  the  extraordinary  youth  whom  it  comroemoratee, 
as  due  alike  to  his  own  memory,  to  the  place  of  his  education,  and  to  his  country.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  biographer's  design  that  each  passage  shall  serve  some  valuable  end,  in 
exhibiting  the  development  of  intellect,  the  lofty  aim,  the  kind  afl^ctions,  the  filial  piety, 
or  the  struggles  with  sickness  and  penury,  which  marked  the  progress  of  young  Mason 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

15. — Elements  of  Logic  ;  compriaing  the  subaiance  qfthe  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  MetrapoHr' 
tana  ;  unlh  addilione^  etc.  By  Richard  Whatxlt,  D.  D.,  Archbi^op  ofl^blin.  lano. 
pp.  359.    Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 

In  an  age  marked  for  the  fertility  of  its  novel  theories  and  doctrines,  in  science  as  well  ai 

religion!,  the  subject  treated  of  in  this  volume  would  seem  to  recommend  itaelf  to  every 

person  who  desires  to  reason  forcibly  or  correctly.    This  elementary  treatise  holds  a  very 

high  rank  among  the  educational  works  of  the  day,  having  been  introduced  into  many  of 

the  best  managed  and  popular  seminaries  of  learning,  both  in  England  and  the  United 

States.    It  is  got  up  in  the  usually  correct  and  beautiful  style  of  rao^t  Boston  books. 

16.— A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mamifacturee,  and  Minee.  By  Aitdrew  Ure,  M-D.,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  with  1241  engravings.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Eleven  numbers  of  this  reprint  of  a  most  valuable  work  have  ah-eady  appeared,  embracing 
more  than  seven  hundi-ed  large  octavo  pages,  printed  on  a  small  but  clear  type.  The  (irice 
of  the  work  in  numbers  to  subscribers  is  but  five  dollars,  and  the  publishers  state  as  a  satis- 
faction to  those  who  have  so  liberally  patronized  the  work,  that  when  the  publication  shall 
terminate  it  caimot  be  sold  for  less  than  seven  dollars. 


Gilx.ott'»  Pkns.— We  are  gratified  to  hear  of  the  increased  demand  for  these  pens. 
Joseph  Gillott  bus  been  for  twenty -five  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  and  be  has  dur- 
ing that  time  been  enabled  to  make  such  improvements  in  their  fabrication  as  at  length  to 
produce  decidedly  the  best  and  moet  perfect  article  of  the  kind  now  in  use.  The  increased 
demand  for  the  article  is,  perhaps,  the  best  evidence  in  their  favor ;  and  we  therefore  slate 
from  a  source  entitled  to  credit,  the  books  of  the  manufacturer,  that  from  October,  ISS^ 
to  October,  1839,  the  number  was  14,654,702 ;  and  from  December,  1S40,  to  the  year  end- 
ing December,  1841,  62,126,928;  showing  an  increase,  in  two  years,  of  about  forty-«evei| 
milUons  of  pens.  The  great  number  of  counterfeits^  both  in  this  country  and  England, 
speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  genuine  article. 

Errata.— In  our  last  number,  chapter  I.,  "on  the  Progress  of  Population  and  Wealth," 
etc.,  page  S4,  sixth  line  from  the  top,  for  "  the  whole  slave  population  17.76, **  read,  **1kt 
vhote  colored  population,  fret  and  elave,  19.27  per  cent.**  Same  page,  twenty-second  Um 
from  the  top,  for  "  and  where  it  constitutes  a  larger  part  of  the  population,"  read,  **  end  to 
tuch  etatee  a$  those  in  which  the  alavee  conttUnUe  at  least  one  tenth  qf  the  population.**  Ofl 
page  86,  nineteenth  line  from  the  top,  read  after,  **  The  increate  from  the  firwt  source  «oO 
esUmaied  by  *  Dr.  Seybert.*  **  On  page  38,  second  line  from  the  bottom,  for  *'  77,000**  read, 
** probably  abowt  70,000." 
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Art.  I.— trade  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.* 

P&OOItCSS  OF  RUSSIAN  COUMIRCE — IMPORTS  INTO  RUSSIA  IN  1838— EXPORTS — NAVIGATION 
— TRADE  WITH  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA — ST.  PETERSBUROH — LOCALITY — CRONSTADT — 
WHARFS — WAREHOUSES — THE  BRAAOKS — SHIPMENT  OF  EXPORTS — ^HEMP — FLAX — TAL- 
1.0W — BRISTLES—LINSEED,  ETC. 

Thb  trade  of  Russia  has  risen  to  a  great  height,  since  the  organization 
of  the  country  was  first  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  century.  Considering  the  shortness  of  the  period  that  has 
since  then  elapsed,  the  results  attained  are  surprising  to  every  reflecting 
observer,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  they  will  continue  to 
grow  in  a  progressively  increasing  annual  ratio,  from  the  steady  measures 
pursued  by  government  for  improving  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the 
Tvays  and  means  of  interior  communication,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  purely 
commercial  towns  in  the  interior,  in  order  to  keep  their  population  aug- 
menting. 

Russia  has  a  considerable  annual  balance  of  her  trade  with  foreign 
countries  in  her  favor,  producing  a  constant  influx  of  wealth,  the  diffusion 
of  which  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  with  a  systematical  propagation  of 
iasowledge  by  the  continual  augmentation  of  well  adapted  scientific 
establbhments  throughout  the  empire,  ensures  a  further  rapid  progress  of 
civilization,  with  its  beneficial  reaction  as  a  stimulation  to  the  demand  for 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  1638  the  settled  population  of  the 
empire,  (exclusive  of  Poland  and  Finnland,)  numbered  50,585,857  regis- 
tered inhabitants,  (whereof  25,460,645  of  the  male  sex;)  amongst  these, 
244,993,  or  1  in  210,  received  instruction  at  6  universities,  76  higher, 
430  lower,  873  parochial,  and  485  private  schools,  attended  by  6,462 

*  For  a  comprehensive  view  of  Russia  and  her  commercial  strength,  embracing  a  de. 
oeription  of  her  population  and  territory,  physical,  agricultural,  and  commercial  resources, 
Bdanufiictures,  and  the  commercial  qualifications  of  the  Russian  people,  see  Merchants' 
Ifagazine  for  October,  1841,  Vol.  v.  No.  4— page  287  to  321. 
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teachers,  (against  only  4,628  teachers  in  1834.)  In  1837  the  increase  by 
births  gave  858,91 1.  The  number  of  glebse  adscripti  does  not  now  exceed 
10  millions,  and  keeps  on  ihe  decrease  ;  while  the  mass  of  free  peasantry 
and  townsmen  is  augmenting  fast.  With  the  addition  of  the  American 
and  transcaucasian  dominions,  Poland  and  Finnland,  the  total  number  of 
Russian  subjects  reaches  about  62  millions. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  articles  imported  into  Russia  in 
1838,  which  shows  the  nature  of  the  imports  of  that  country  : — 

1.  Articles  of  Consumption. — Com,  flour,  rice,  wines,  champagne, 
brandy  and  rum,  porter,  refined  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  lemon  and  other  juices, 
fruit,  spices,  cocoa,  herrings,  oysters,  table  oil,  salt,  caviar,  cheese,  vine- 
gar, tobacco,  apothecaries'  drugs,  etc. 

2.  Articles  of  Manufacture. ---CztA  paper,  cotton  wool,  cotton  yam,  raw 
silk,  sheep's  wool,  woollen  yam,  goats'  wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  madders, 
dyewoods,  olive  oil,  drugs  and  drysalteries,  chalks,  hides,  lime,  raw  sugar, 
un wrought  metals,  lead,  grindstones,  tortoise  shell  and  ivory,  cork  wood, 
wood,  seeds,  brimstone,  foil,  pit  coal,  teasels,  amber  and  mother  of  pearl, 
sundry  dyes,  glass  pearls,  watch  work,  utensils,  machinery,  and  sundry 
articles. 

3.  Manufactures. — Paper,  cotton,  linen,  and  silken  manufactures,  wool- 
len cloth  and  shawls,  etc.,  lace,  ladies'  dress,  leather  articles,  soap,  scythes 
and  sickles,  cutlery,  corks,  mathematical  instruments,  musical  instruments, 
watches,  strings,  earthenware,  scented  waters,  straw  hats,  pencils,  pearls, 
corals,  precious  stones,  tiles,  prints,  printed  books,  furs,  fish,  curiosities. 

4.  Quadrupeds  and  Birds, — Cattle,  horses,  and  birds. 

The  total  value  of  these  articles,  embracing  the  total  unports  into  Rus- 
sia in  1838,  amounted  to— 


Articles  of  consumption. 

£2,655,528 

"       for  manufacture, 

5,688,291 

Manufactures, 

2,589,956 

Quadrupeds  and  birds, 

153,874 

From  Poland, 

116,825 

"     Finnland, 

55,317 

Total,  £11,259,791  or  854,609,986 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  of  export  from  Russia  in  1838, 
which  will  serve  to  show  the  character  of  the  exports  of  that  empire ;  the 
quantity^  of  many  of  the  articles  is  necessarily  small: — 

1.  Articles  of  Consumption. — Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  flour,  com, 
brandy,  spirits  and  wine,  spices,  salt,  caviar,  fish,  meat,  butter,  honey, 
molasses,  refined  sugar,  fruit,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  drugs,  etc. 

2.  Articles  for  Manufacturer. — Flax,  flax  codilla,  flaxen  yam,  hemp, 
hemp  codilla,  hempen  yarn,  timber  and  deals,  potashes,  tallow,  train  oil, 
linseed,  hempseed,  hemp  and  linseed  oil,  drugs  and  dyes,  bristles,  horse 
hair,  isinglass,  glue,  dressed  and  dried  hides,  leather,  hare  skins,  bones, 
dyes,  pitch  and  tar,  beeswax,  cotton  yam,  raw  silk,  sheep's  and  other 
wool,  goats'  hair,  feathers  and  downs,  horns  and  hoofs,  copper,  iron  and 
other  metals,  spun  gold  and  silver. 

3.  Manufactures. — Hempen  cordage,  sail  cloth,  flems,  ravenducks,  linens, 
simdry  manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax,  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  manu- 
foctures,  woollen  cloth,  cloths  and  shirts,  writing  paper,  wax  candles,  tal- 
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low  candles,  soap,  manufactures  of  leather,  silver  and  gold,  and  other 
metals,  earthenware,  trunks,  glass,  musical  instruments,  wooden  articles, 
furs,  pearls,  corals,  glass  pearls,  books  and  prints,  mats,  and  precious 
stones. 
4.  Quadrupeds, — Oxen  and  cows,  swine,  etc.,  horses,  and  camels. 
The  total  value  of  these  articles  exported  from  Russia  in  1836,  amount- 
ed to — 

Articles  for  consumption,  £2,574,332 

«    manufacture,  9,438,239J 

manufactured,  1,443,468 

Quadrupeds,  153,204 

To  Poland,  436,073 

To  Finnland,  177,994 


« 


Total  exports  in  1838,       £14,223,310^  or  $68,983,056 

The  5,897  ships  despatched  from  Russian  ports  in  1838,  belonged  to 
the  following  countries,  viz : — 


Ship», 

Tont, 

Ship», 

ToftB. 

To  Russia, 

963 

150,144 

To  Mecklenburg,  244 

32,476 

"  G.  Britain, 

1,773 

363,830 

"  Oldenburg,         26 

1,952 

"  Hanover, 

148 

12,696 

"  France,            120 

20,268 

"  Sweden, 

414 

43,036 

"  Spain,                  8 

1,220 

"  Prussia, 

179 

26,636 

"  Italy,                351 

85,812 

"  Denmark, 

179 

14,494 

«  Austria,           314 

92,092 

«  Holland, 

286 

35,120 

«  Turkey,           828 

55,382 

"  Bremen, 

20 

2,524 

"  Greece,            289 

60,022 

"  Hamburg, 

12 

1,980 

"  The  Ionian  Isles  95 

20,724 

"  Lubeck, 

75 

8,298 

"  North  America  73 

21,926 

r 

rotal,  5,897  ships  of  1,050,632  tons  burden. 

Of  this  number  the  import  trade  employed  2,433  ships  of  428,464  tons. 

«            (( 

the  export    " 

Togeth 

"        5,783     "       1,030,148   " 

er,           8,216             1,458,612 

For  which  the  freight  paid  must  have  exceeded  three  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  was  chiefly  gained  by  foreign  shipowners.  The  coasting 
trade  of  Russia  afforded  employment  to — 

1,465  vessels,  carrying  goods  for  X521,971  between  the  northern  ports, 

5,655      "  "  "  £730,179         "  southern  ports. 

From  the  undermentioned  dates,  showing  when  the  first  ship  arrived  at, 
and  the  last  sailed  from  each  port,  an  idea  can  be  fi>rmed  of  the  duration 
of  the  navigation  at  each  port,  viz : — 


1. — Cronstadt, 
2.— Narva, 
3. — Revel, 
4. — Kunda, 
5. — Hapsal, 
6. — Riga, 
7. — Arensburg, 
8. — Pemau, 


Fir»t  Arrival, 

19th  May,  N.  S. 
18th  May, 
24th  April, 
27th  May, 

2d  June, 

9th  May, 

9th  May, 

9th  May, 


Latest  Departure. 

16th  Nov.,  N.  S. 
31st  October, 

3d  January,  1839, 
15th  December, 

8th  December, 
19th  December, 
27th  November, 
21st  November, 


Interval  of 

Navigation, 

182  days. 

167  « 

255 

203 

190 

225 

203 

197 


tt 
it 

« 
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FvTBt  Arrival, 

19th  April, 
28lh  April, 
27th  May, 

Sd  June, 
22d  February, 
27th  February, 

2d  March, 
16th  April, 

2d  March, 
11th  February, 

9th  March, 
26th  March, 
26th  January, 

5th  May, 

5th  February, 


Latest  Departure, 

24th  December, 
16th  December, 
17th  October, 
8th  October, 
12th  January,  1839y  325 


16th  December, 
16th  November, 
19th  November, 
17th  December, 
14th  December, 
20th  December, 
20th  November, 
10th  January,  1889,  350 
10th  December,  220 

9th  January,  1839,  339 

twelve  northern  ports  opened 


Jnter^al  of 

Navigaivm. 

251 

days. 

243 

144 

128 

325 

292 

250 

218 

291 

807 

287 

240 

(( 


u 
tt 


9. — Libau, 
10.— Windaw, 
11. — Archangel, 
12. — Onega, 
13. — Odessa, 
14. — Theodosia, 
15. — Taganrog, 
16. — Kertch, 
17. — Mariupol, 
18. — Eupatoria, 
19. — Ismail, 
20. — Reni, 
21.— Reduct  Kale 
22. — Astrachan, 
23. — Baku, 

N.  B. — ^In  1838  the  navigation  of  the 
later,  and  closed  earlier,  than  usual. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  the  valuation  of  exports  may  pass  for  a  pretty 
exact  amount  of  invoice  cost,  paid  for  by  foreign  countries.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  imports  from  Europe  and  America,  rather  exceeds  the  probable 
invoice  cost  with  insurance,  freight,  and  sound  dues,  remitted  for  by  Rus- 
sia, and  in  a  few  cases  includes  the  duty  paid  in  Russia  :  this  excess  of 
valuatioi^is,  in  all  probability,  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  contra- 
band importation,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  striking  the  balance 
of  trade.  The  contraband  import  trade  in  Russia  is  not  extensive,  the 
risk  and  expense  connected  with  it  being  very  great,  and  we  cannot  at 
any  rate  assume  it  to  exceed  the  allowance  we  make  for  it,  in  estimating 
the  overvaluation  of  the  imports  at  about  £200,000.  In  other  respects 
the  year  1838  affords  a  fair  general  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  Russian 
trade  in  latter  times,  as  well  as  for  some  time  to  come. 

From  official  tables  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  following  results,  viz : 
1.  Relative  to  the  trade  with  Europe  and  America  : 

jei3,392,06.^J 

9,948,491 


Amount  of  Exports 
"  Imports 


Balance  in  favor  of  Russia 

This  was  partly  made  up  for  by  a  surplus 
importation  of  gold  and  silver  in  1838, 
equal  to  about  ....         £1,277,640 

With  an  additional  supply  of  these  n^etals  re- 
ceived during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  1839,  of  at  least        1,000,000 


£3,433,572^ 


Leaving  an  uncovered  sum  of 

Which  was  probably  required  for  paying  the  interest  due 
to  foreign  holders  of  Russian  stock  and  other  sums  wanted 
abroad. 


£2,277,640 
£M65,932i 
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2.  Relative  to  the  trade  with  Asia : — ^Amount  of  Imports  £1,311,300 

"          Exports  831,247 

Balance  against  Russia          .         .  £480,053 
Deducting  for  surplus  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  Asia 

in  1838 99,673 


There  seems  to  have  remained  uncovered,  a  sum  of  £380,380 

Of  which  a  part  at  least,  if  not  even  the  whole,  may  perhaps  he  assumed 
not  to  have  been  due  to  Asia  at  all,  but  to  have  arisen  from  an  overvalua- 
tion of  the  imports  obtained  in  barter  for  exports,  and  declared  at  the 
market  prices  in  Russia  in  default  of  prime  cost  quotations  at  the  frontier 
towns,  where  the  customhouse  reports  are  composed  by  the  voluntary 
declarations  of  value,  made  by  the  importers,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Asiatic  trade  of  Russia  was  balanced  by  the  above-mentioned  amount  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  a  little  more,  not  reported. 

On  the  foregoing  premises  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  concluding, 
that  in  latter  times  Russia  has  derived  an  annual  increase  of  wealth  of 
about  two  millions  sterling  from  her  trade  with  foreign  countries ;  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  increasing  produce  of  her  gold  and  silver  mines, 
accounts  for  the  present  abundance  of  metallic  currency  in  the  country, 
and  has  enabled  the  Russian  government  to  re-establish  the  silver  and 
gold  standard  of  payment. 

The  export  and  import  trade  of  Russia  in  1838,  amounting  together  to 
£25,483,101^,  was  carried  on  by  489  firms,  amongst  which  there  are 
about  137  Russian  names,  most  of  them  in  the  Asiatic  trade ;  the  rest 
comprising  317  firms  of  Russian  subjects  of  foreign  extraction,  and  35 
firms  of  foreign  guests.  The  joint  business  of  these  guests  amounted  to 
£5,724,321. 

St,  Peter shurgh. — LoealUy, — This  splendid  modem  metropolis  and 
flourishing  emporium  of  the  Russian  empire,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1703,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finnland,  on 
the  banks  and  islands  of  the  river  Neva,  in  lat.  59  deg.  56  min.  23  sec. 
N.,  longitude  30  deg.  18  min.  45  sec.  E.  In  1837  its  population  had 
already  increased  to  468,625  inhabitants,  from  220,208  in  1800.  It  con- 
tains 7,976  buildings,  valued  at  £7,657,000  sterling,  and  1,672  gardens 
are  attached  to  the  houses.  The  greater  and  best  built  part  of  the  town, 
containing  the  Imperial  winter  residence,  with  a  great  many  other  palaces, 
and  the  two  principal  dock-yards  of  the  admiralty,  is  situated  on  the  SE. 
or  continental  shore  of  the  river  Neva.  In  the  opposite  quarter  there  are 
several  islands,  the  principal  of  which,  called  Vassilievsky  Isle,  is  also 
well  built,  having  50,000  inhabitants,  and  may  be  considered  the  focus  of 
the  commerce  of  Russia  ;  the  customhouse  with  its  warehouses  and  ware- 
housing square,  its  quays  and  the  splendid  edifice  of  the  Exchange,  occu- 
pying the  projecting  East-end  of  it,  opposite  the  Emperor's  Palace,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  great  Neva.  All  supplies  of  produce  from 
the  interior,  brought  down  by  water,  as  well  as  the  imports  from  sea,  con- 
stituting together  half  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  empire,  must  pass 
this  narrow  channel,  in  bark,  craft,  or  ship. 

At  and  above  town  the  great  Neva  is  deep,  and  navigable  for  ships  of 
any  size  \  but  below  the  island  of  Vassilievsky,  where  the  river  disem- 

18* 
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bogues,  shoals  extend  to  some  distance  from  the  shores,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  navigable  channel  in  the  middle,  in  which  there  is  generally  nine, 
but  frequently  only  six  to  seven  feet  water,  according  as  the  state  of  the 
winds  causes  a  flow  of  water  to  or  from  the  Gulf;  so  that  ships  drawing 
above  8^^  feet  water,  cannot  proceed  to  the  loading  and  unloading  wharw 
and  warehouses  on  the  great  Neva  at  town,  but  must  remain  at  the  gigantic 
water  gate  and  maritime  fortress  of  Cronstadt,  which  is  situated  on  an  island, 
about  twenty  miles  down  the  Gulf,  and  in  fact  forming  the  port  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  it  having  a  fine  merchants'  harbor  fitted  to  contain  600  ships 
of  any  size,  in  perfect  safety.  There  all  the  larger  ships  discharge  their 
cargoes  and  load  again  from  crafl,  employed  for  transporting  goods  to  and 
from  St.  Petersburgh ;  which  is  now  greatly  facilitated  and  accelerated 
by  the  aid  of  fourteen  or  fif\een  steam  tugs. 

Ships  from  sea  have  to  come  up  to  the  harbor  through  a  narrow  passage 
from  west  to  east,  between  the  forts  of  Cronslot  on  the  starboard,  and 
Cronstadt  on  the  larboard  side,  entering  the  mole  at  north.  In  bad  weather, 
particularly  in  westerly  gales,  the  above  narrow  passage  is,  of  course,  no 
convenient  or  safe  place  for  ships  to  ride  in  at  anchor,  and  this  prevents 
them  in  autumn,  though  ready  for  sea,  to  haul  out  of  the  harbor  into  the 
said  passage,  before  the  wind  is  so  fair  as  to  admit  of  their  proceeding  to 
seaward  at  once. 

The  navigation  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Cronstadt  is  not  dangerous 
for  crafl  above  ten  tons  burden,  there  being  a  good  beating  scope  of  about 
ten  miles  breadth  and  eighteen  miles  length  in  two  and  a  half  to  three  and 
a  half  fathoms  water  in  safe  anchoring  ground.  The  crafl  employed  con- 
sists of  covered  lighters  of  from  40  to  100  tons  burden,  and  half-covered 
barges,  of  very  good  construction,  of  from  ten  to  eighty  tons  burden.  In- 
surances ordered  to  be'effected  on  goods  to  and  from  St.  Petersburgh  are 
understood  to  include  risk  of  crafl  between  the  town  and  Cronstadt  harbor. 

We  must  now  return  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  take  a  short  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  wharfs  and  other  places,  where  goods  are  stored,  received, 
weighed,  loaded,  and  landed.  In  approaching  the  town,  we  find  to  the 
right,  the  Grootovieff  island,  which  is  the  place  where  imported  herrings 
are  landed  and  warehoused  under  the  customhouse  lock.  A  little  further 
up,  likewise  on  the  right  side,  on  another  island,  is  the  tallow  wharf  and 
its  warehouse,  from  which  this  article  is  shipped.  Nearly  opposite  thereto, 
to  the  lefl,  on  the  Vassilievsky  island,  are  the  hempoil  and  potashes  wharfs 
and  warehouses,  also  surrounded  by  water,  where  these  two  articles  are 
laid  up  for  shipment.  Those  three  wharfs  enjoy  the  advantage  of  there 
being  no  bridges  to  pass  to  and  from  them,  on  the  way  to  Cronstadt. 

The  first  bridge  across  the  great  Neva  is  the  Isaac  Bridge,  which  Ahe  sarae 
as  the  other  bridges)  is  built  on  floats,  and  high  enough  to  admit  of  lighters, 
that  can  lower  masts,  passing  under  it.  Such  lighters  as  cannot  put  down 
their  masts,  and  ships,  must  pass  it  in  the  night  time,  when  it  is  opened  for 
that  purpose.  In  proceeding  onward  from  this  bridge,  we  keep  our  eye  to 
the  left  on  the  Vassilievsky  island,  and  at  its  extremity  we  pass  by  a  large 
gray  stone  building,  which  is  a  customhouse  bonding  warehouse ;  then  in 
turning  the  corner  to  the  lefl,  we  get  a  full  view  of  the  Exchange,  afler 
which  we  proceed  westward  into  the  little  Neva,  and  get  first  to  the  cus- 
tomhouse quay,  with  the  customhouse  in  front,  and  the  other  bonding 
warehouses  adjoining  it.  On  this  customhouse  quay,  all  imports  brought 
up  from  Cronstadt  (except  herrings,  which  remain  at  the  Gootoviefi*  island. 
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tod  brimstone  and  alum  landed  at  another  place,)  must  be  discharged  for 
warehousing  and  bonding'  until  payment  of  duties.  Behind  the  exchange 
and  the  customhouse  premises,  there  is  a  large  square  called  America, 
enclosed  by  an  iron  grate  fence,  and  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  trees, 
where  all  bulky  goods,  for  which  there  is  not  room  in  the  warehouses,  or 
such  as  can  bear  exposure  to  the  air,  such  as  lead,  mahogany  in  blocks, 
dyewoods,  corkwood,  &c.,  are  laid  up  for  bonding,  under  mat  covers. 

Below  the  customhouse,  on  the  same  quay,  is  a  large  triangular  stone 
building,  and  behind  this,  a  square  one,  not  quite  so  Targe,  both  of  two 
stories,  containing  the  numerous  private  warehouses  (owned  by  some  and 
rented  by  others)  of  the  merchants  for  laying  up  linens,  horse  hair,  hides, 
bristles,  isinglass,  and  a  variety  of  other  exports,  for  which  there  are  no 
other  distinct  wharfs,  and  which  are  shipped  from  the  customhouse  quay, 
as  well  as  for  warehousing  imports  when  taken  out  of  bond,  if  it  be  not 
preferred  to  leave  them  in  the  warehouses  (which  may  be  done,)  even  af- 
ter payment  of  duty. 

Below  the  customhouse  quay  are  the  private  warehouses  of  some  of  the 
great  owners  of  mines  in  the  interior  for  laying  up  the  iron  and  copper 
belonging  to  them,  destined  to  be  sold  for  exportation  or  consumption  on 
the  spot.  Opposite  to  this  part  of  the  quay,  across  the  river,  on  a  little 
island,  we  find  the  principal  hemp  and  flax  wharf  and  warehouses.  A 
short  distance  above  this  is  another  small  island,  holding  warehouses  for 
landing  and  bonding  brimstone  and  alum,  and  a  few  other  articles  fit  to 
go  there.  From  these  quarters  the  lighters  in  proceeding  to  Cronstadt 
must  pass  by  the  exchange,  and  then  go  through  the  Isaac  bridge  on  the 
great  Neva,  the  lower  parts  of  the  little  Neva,  behind  the  Vassilievsky 
island,  not  being  navigable. 

From  the  brimstone  and  alum  warehouses  we  again  ascend  the  river, 
and  having  passed  through  the  second,  called  the  Trinity  Bridge  (at  the 
broadest  part  of  the  great  Neva)  we  perceive  on  the  lefl  shore  (belonging 
to  what  is  called  the  Pelershirgh  quarter  of  the  town)  the  first  building 
erected  by  Russians  in  this  neighborhood,  namely,  a  little  wooden  house, 
preserved  under  a  double  roof,  and  surrounded  by  trees,  which  was  the 
first  residence  of  Peter  the  Great,  while  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh 
was  commenced  in  1703.  Next  to  it  is  the  second  or  Gagavin  hemp  wharf 
and  warehouses,  to  which  is  taken  such  part  of  the  hemp  arriving  by  the 
barks  as  exceeds  what  the  first  warehouses  opposite  the  customhouse  can 
hold.  From  this  second  hemp  wharf  lighters  have  accordingly  to  pass 
through  two  bridges  on  their  way  to  Cronstadt. 

If  thence  we  continue  ascending  the  great  Neva,  pass  through  the  third 
or  Resurrection  Bridge,  and  a  good  way  above  it,  we  then  reach  the  ex- 
treme part  of  the  town  on  the  continental  east  side,  where,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  St.  Alexander  Nevsky's  Monastery,  there  is  a  part  of  the 
river  commonly  called  the  Nevsky  Shore,  which  is  the  place  where  the 
linseed  and  corn  barks  lay  up,  and  small  ships  and  lighters  receive  their 
cargoes  of  these  articles  for  carrying  them  to  Cronstadt,  having  three 
bridges  to  pass  on  that  trip.  During  summer  linseed  and  com  remain  in 
the  barks,  in  which  they  arrive  from  the  interior,  and  out  of  which  they 
are  sold  and  delivered  into  crafl ;  landing  and  warehousing  (on  the  same 
shore)  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  dealers,  late  in  autumn,  with  such  part  of 
their  stocks  as  then  remain  unsold. 

At  all  the  wharfs  the  warehouses  are  built  of  stone ;  work  is  only  done 
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in  the  daytime,  and  no  lights  permitted  to  be  used  at  all,  in  order  to  avoid 
danger  from  fire.  The  first  hemp  wharf,  the  brimstone,  tallow,  potashes, 
and  hempoil  wharfe,  are,  as  mentioned,  situated  on  islands,  and  all  the 
warehouses  alluded  to  are  isolately  situated,  at  a  certain  distance  from  in- 
habitable buildings.  The  first  stories  (above  the  cellars)  of  the  custom- 
house  bonding  warehouses  and  the  bonding  square  are  besides  so  much 
elevated,  that  even  in  case  of  an  inundation  similar  to  that  which  happened 
in  November,  1824,  the  water  cannot  reach  the  goods  laid  up  there,  only 
wines  and  the  like  being  put  into  the  cellars. 

The  shipment  of  exports. — The  purchases  of  goods  for  exportation  are 
either  made  by  direct  contract  between  the  sellers  and  buyers,  or  through 
sworn  brokers,  (not  allowed  to  transact  any  business  for  their  own  ac- 
count,) of  whom  there  is  a  certain  number,  elected  by  the  merchants  and 
installed  by  government,  as  mediators  between  the  sellers  and  buyers,  in 
regard  to  the  description,  quantity,  and  price  of  the  goods,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  payment.  These  brokers  are  furnished  by  government  with 
stamped  books,  in  which  they  have  to  keep  record  of  the  transactions  they 
negotiate,  and  granting  corresponding  notes  to  the  parties  concerned  in  a 
bargain.  In  fulfilment  of  contracts  so  concluded,  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  preceding  the  shipment,  implies  an 
inspection  of  their  quality  in  order  to  make  sure  of  their  being  conforma- 
ble to  terms.  In  regard  to  most  articles  the  contractors  are  allowed  to 
manage  and  settle  this  point  between  themselves.  But  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  principal  ones  there  is  a  public  establishment  called  the  hraacky  or 
official  inspection  of  the  goods  sold  for  exportation,  attached  to  the  delivery, 
for  determining  certain  legally  established  degrees  of  quality  and  denom- 
inations ;  to  which  inspection  both  sellers  and  buyers  have  to  submit,  the 
object  being  to  ensure  a  uniform  standard  of  quality  in  the  assortment  of 
gcfods  brought  forward. 

This  establishment  of  the  braack  refers  to  the  following  staple  articles, 
namely:  1.  Hemp;  2.  Hemp  cedilla;  3.  Flax;  4.  Flax,  tow,  and  cedil- 
la ;  5.  Tallow ;  6.  Linseed  oil ;  7.  Hempseed  oil ;  8.  Isinglass ;  9. 
Caviar;  10.  Beeswax;  11.  Potashes;  12.  Bristles;  13.  Horse  hair; 
14.  Russia  leather ;  and  15.  Tobacco  in  leaves.  The  braackers  are 
elected  by  the  Russian  and  foreign  merchants  from  amongst  merchants 
who  have  left  ofi*  trade.  After  having  undergone  an  examination  to  prove 
their  competent  knowledge  of  the  article  of  which  they  are  to  become  in- 
spectors, they  are  installed  in  their  offices  by  the  department  of  foreign 
trade,  and  sworn  to  the  faithful  and  impartial  performance  of  their  duties, 
in  accordance  with  the  existing  regulations.  Accordingly,  a  factor,  or 
commission  agent  at  St.  Petersburgh,  having,  by  order  of  his  employer 
abroad,  to  buy  and  ship  a  specified  quantity  of  any  description  of  produce 
subject  to  the  braack,  is  not  liable  to  any  responsibility  in  the  event  of  the 
article  being  found,  upon  delivery  abroad,  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  pro- 
vided he  furnish  a  certificate  that  it  has  been  officially  inspected  or  braack- 
ed,  for  he  cannot  interfere  with  the  braack,  and  is  only  at  liberty,  if  he 
think  that  a  braacker  has  neglected  his  duty  by  passing  an  inferior  sort 
for  a  higher  one,  to  call  a  committee  of  other  braackers  and  merchants  for 
the  reinspection  of  such  parcel.  This  he  has  to  do  before  shipping  the 
goods,  for  if  no  objection  has  then  been  made,  no  claim  can  afterwaids  be 
established,  either  against  the  seller  or  the  braacker.  There  is,  however, 
seldom  if  ever  occasion  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  calling  a  committee. 
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the  braackers  on  the  one  hand  taking  care  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the 
regulations ;  while  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  some  articles,  the  growth  or 
produce  of  one  year  differs  so  much  in  average  quality  from  that  of  anoth- 
er, that  the  standard  of  the  different  sorts  of  such  articles  is  in  some 
measure  fixed  anew  every  year,  when  the  new  braack  opens,  according  to 
the  average  quality  of  the  growth  or  supply  brought  forward,  and  the  bulk 
of  it  is  not,  nor  can  fairly  be,  equal  in  quality  to  some  extra  fine  parcels 
found  amongst  it;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  all  orders  being  eflTected 
out  of  such  extra  fine  parcels,  which  are  scarce,  and  when  to  be  had  at 
all,  fetch  an  extra  price,  by  private  agreement  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  while  what  is  barely  within  the  standard,  is  the  common  run  of 
quality  at  the  current  market  price,  and  when  a  lot  happens  to  be  a  shade 
inferior  to  that  conunon  run,  then  the  holders  sometimes  submit  to  an  aU 
lowance  in  price  in  order  to  induce  buyers.    - 

In  fulfilment  of  contract  purchases  made  in  anticipation  of  goods  to 
arrive,  a  common  run  of  quality  within  the  letter  of  the  regulations  of  the 
braack  can  only  be  insisted  upon,  and  no  one  contract  buyer  can  obtain 
an  advantage  in  quality  over  the  other  by  law ;  though  he  may,  by  mak- 
ing an  allowance  in  price  to  the  contract  seller,  induce  the  latter  to  de- 
liver a  superior  quality,  if  his  stock  of  goods  afibrd  it.  Thus,  for  exam- 
pie,  we  may  in  regard  to  purchases  of  hemp,  assume  the  following  scale 
of  sorts,  qualities,  and  corresponding  prices,  as  coming  pretty  near  to  the 
custom  in  the  trade,  by  valuing — 

Clean  Hemp,  OuUkot.         Half -clean. 

Of  a  common  run  of  quality  at     Ro.  26        Ro.  22|        Ro.  21^ 
A  superior  quality     .     .     .     .     "    26|  a  ^  <<  23  a  23|  "  2l|  a  22 
And  an  inferior  quality  ..."     25f  "  22^  "  21^ 

From  this  it  follows,  that  inferior  clean  hemp,  valued  at  Ro.  25f ,  must 
still  be  materially  superior  to  outshot,  worth  only  Ro.  23 J  for  the  best, 
and  Ro.  22}  for  a  common  run,  and  it  would  not  be  lair  to  require  such 
clean  hemp  to  be  condemned  for  outshot.     The  final  conclusion  is,  that  in 
&ct,  the  official  braack  establishes  the  grosser  distinctions  of  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  sorts,  while  the  sellers  and  buyers,  privately  between  them,  make  the 
nicer  distinctions  of  superior,  ordinary,  and  inferior  qualities  of  each  sort, 
with  adequate  differences  in  price,  the  commission  agent  thus  managing  to 
obtain  goods  of  a  quality  that  is  worth  the  money  paid  for  it.     In  a  rising 
market,  or  in  great  bustle  of  deliveries  at  the  wharfs,  or  when  the  stocks 
lefl  on  sale  are  low,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pennyworths  is  much 
greater  than  in  a  declining  or  a  quiet  market.     The  ship  or  crafl  being 
ready  to  take  on  board  the  goods  at  the  wharf,  a  bill  of  entry  is  by  the 
shipper  given  in  at  the  customhouse  in  due  form,  for  such  quantity  and 
quality  as  is  intended  to  be  shipped,  with  a  declaration  of  the  value.    After 
weighing  and  delivering,  the  precise  quantities  passed  for  such  ship  or 
craft  are  attested  on  the  bill  of  entry  by  the  proper  officers ;  the  amount 
of  duty,  if  any,  is  then  computed  and  paid  in  at'the  customhouse  against 
acquittance  on  some  bill.     The  contents  of  these  bills  of  entry  are  then 
embodied  in  what  is  called  the  ship's  pass,  issued  by  the  customhouse  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  afler  paying  off  the  port  charges  due  by  the  ship.     Such 
a  pass  is  sent  down  to  the  customhouse  at  Cronstadt,  where,  being  res- 
tored, it  is  delivered  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  with  leave  to  proceed  to 
sea.     The  entry  and  clearance  of  goods  and  ships  at  the  customhouse  is 
connected  with  certain  formalities,  the  due  observance  of  which  requires 
the  attendance  of  the  merchant,  or  of  a  clerk  on  his  behalf,  at  the  custom- 
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house,  in  order  to  keep  every  thing  in  a  due  state  of  forwardness  and 
despatch. 

The  chaises  attending  the  receival  and  shipment  of  goods  at  St.  Peters- 
burghi  are  not  confined  to  the  regular  pay  of  the  official  inspectors  and 
the  workmen  employed ;  many  other  incidental,  direct  and  indirect  expenses, 
such  as  coach  hire  for  going  from  one  wharf  or  warehouse  to  another,  the 
wages  of  outdoor  clerks  and  other  trustworthy  men,  required  to  attend  and 
superintend  the  receiving,  weighing,  braacking,  embaling,  attesting,  &c. 
of  goods ;  the  encashing  and  counting  of  money,  the  carrying  of  messages, 
the  ordering  and  attending  of  lighters  ;  with  the  subscripti(Mis  to  price  cur- 
rents,  ships'  lists,  oonuneroial  and  official  papers,  customhouse  reports, 
<Ssc. — are  incurred,  and  come  to  a  comparatively  considerable  amount  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  For  these  incidental  expenses  but  a  very  slight 
allowance  has  been  made  by  the  factory  in  the  fixed  rates  of  the  charges 
to  be  made  in  invoices,  while  the  1  per  cent  brought  in  besides  under  the 
denomination  of  "extra  charges,"  unless  the  business  of  a  house  be  very 
extensive,  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  guild  rates,  town  dues, 
and  taxes  that  have  to  be  borne  by  every  merchant,  in  addition  to  counting- 
house  rent  and  wages  of  indoor  clerks.  The  shipment  of  goods  at  St. 
Petersburgh  is  besides  always  attended  with  loss  of  interest ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  parcel  is  received,  the  whole  amount  has  immediately  to  be  paid 
out  to  the  seller  in  cash,  (no  space  of  14  days  being  customary,  and  the 
dealers  giving  a  decided  preference  to  buyers  who  are  always  flush  of 
cash,)  while  in  the  most  cases  two,  and  frequently-  three  to  four  weeks 
elapse,  before  the  goods  get  down  to  Cronstadt,  and  are  taken  on  board 
there  by  the  ships,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  masters  returning  the  bills  of 
lading  signed ;  and  it  is  only  on  receipt  of  the  latter,  that  the  comniission 
agent  is  by  custom  entitled  to  furnish  the  invoice  and  draw  for  the  amount 
on  his  principal.  The  charges  for  commission,  &c.  made  in  invoices,  are 
therefore  moderate  and  well  earned.  We  think  it  right  to  complete  these 
general  remarks  by  communicating  some  more  practical  observations  on 
such  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Russia,  as  are  most  frequent- 
ly £xmd  to  attract  the  attention  of  speculative  importers  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

Hemp, — The  supplies  of  this  article  brought  to  St.  Petersburgh,  are 
derived  from  the  governments  of  Kalusa,  Orel,  Kursk,  Tula,  Smolensk, 
Mohileff,  and  Tschemigoffi  The  braack  distinguishes  three  sorts,  name- 
ly :  clean,  outshot,  and  half  clean,  in  two  classes — uncut  and  cut.  The 
bulk  consists  of  the  former  class ;  the  cut  hemp  being  a  peculiar  kind,  not 
in  general  demand,  though  generally  Ro.  2^  per  berquet  dearer  than  un- 
cut. The  other  general  distinctions  of  winter-dried,  spring-dried,  and 
middle-dried  hemps,  sometimes  mentioned  in  eorrespondence,  are  of  minor 
interest  to  the  importer,  as  they  afford  no  precise  criterion  of  quality,  some 
one  or  other  of  their  denominations  proving  alternately  of  better  quality 
than  the  rest,  and  it  being  the  business  of  the  commission  agent  at  St. 
Petersburgh  to  ascertain  which  kind  is  preferable,  accordingto  existing 
circumstances. 

Hemp  is  shipped,  bound,  and  compressed  into  bundles ;  a  bundle  of 
clean  weighs  between  60  and  65,  of  outshot  between  50  and  60,  and  of 
half  clean  between  40  and  50  poods,  of  which  63  poods  are  assumed  to 
yield  a  ton  of  20  cwt.  The  supplies  are  brought  down  to  St.  Petersburgh 
chiefly  by  water,  in  large  vessels  or  barks,  the  principal  parts  arrivin^^  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  rest  later.     A  certain  number,  or  transport  of 
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barks,  is  called  a  caravan,  which  gives  rise  to  the  distinetica]  of  June, 
July,  August,  <&c.  caravans.  During  the  winter  season,  that  b  from 
November  to  May,  or  from  one  shipping  season  to  the  other,  purchases  are 
made  in  anticipation  of  the  ensuing  supply,  for  delivery  on  its  arrival, 
and  sometimes  also  of  hemp  of  the  preceding  supply  remaining  over  on 
the  spot,  the  latter  being  ready  for  early  spring  shipment,  while  the  ex- 
portation of  contract  hemp  can  seldom  take  place  before  midsummer. 
The  various  periods  of  delivery  stipulated  for  in  such  contracts,  are — 1. 
Delivery  by  the  first  double  gang  barks,  meaning  such  as  are  navigated 
and  pulled  on  by  two  sets  of  laborers  and  horses,  one  set  being  at  work  in 
the  day,  and  the  other  in  the  night  time.  These  barks  sometimes  reach 
St.  Petersburgh  by  the  end  of  May,  and  the  hemp  they  bring  generally 
fetches  an  extra  price.  2.  Delivery  by  the  first  single  gang  barks,  which 
usually  arrive  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  than  the  foregoing.  3.  De- 
livery in  June  and  July,  but  not  later  than  31st  July,  old  style,  being  the 
maturity  of  such  contracts,  it  being  optional  with  the  seller  to  deliver  in 
all  June  and  July,  according  as  his  barks  arrive.  The  bulk  of  contract 
hemp  is  thus  usually  shipped  in  July  and  August.  4.  Delivery  by  the 
15th  or  31st  August,  or  by  the  15th  or  30th  September,  as  the  bargain  may 
be.  Such  contract  purchases  are  either  made  on  condition  of  the  purchase 
money  agreed  for  being  payable  on  delivery  of  the  goods,  with  only  a 
hand-money  of  about  Ro.  3  per  berquet,  paid  down  in  advance  on  closing 
the  contract,  or  on  condition  of  the  whole  amount  being  paid  down  in  ad- 
vance when  the  contract  is  concluded,  the  seller  signing  a  bond,  binding 
himself  to  deliver  so  much  hemp  at  such  a  price  in  lieu  of  the  money  re- 
ceived, and  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  at  maturity,  to  refund  so  much  money 
as  will  buy  the  quantity  and  qualities  contracted  for  at  the  current  market 
prices.  There  is  generally  a  difference  of  1  per  cent  per  month  made  be- 
tween the  hand-money  and  the  cash  advance  prices,  as  an  equivalent  of  out- 
lay and  credit  incurred  in  the  latter  case.  When  the  exchange  happens  to 
be  under  par  during  winter,  whereas  it  may  generally  be  expected  to  rule 
from  2  to  3  per  cent  above  par  in  August,  or  later,  contract  purchases 
made  for  cash  may  prove  very  beneficial,  even  without  taking  any  pro- 
bable subsequent  advance  into  account.  The  following  calculation  will 
show  this  more  clearly : — assuming  630  berquets  (equal  to  100  tons)  to 
have  been  bought  on  contract  in  December,  for  July  delivery,  at  Ro.  27, 
with  Ro.  3  per  berquet  hand-money,  being  an  amount  of  S.  Ro.  17,010, 
whereof  Ro.  1,990  paid  down  in  December,  and  Ro.  15,020  on  delivery, 
the  amount  is  drawn  for — 

Ro.  1,990  on  the  15th  Dec.  at  39d.,  making      £    323    7s.     6d. 
And  "  15,020       "       1st  August  at  41d.     .     .     .    2,560  18       4 

Together,        je2,884    5     10 

Whereas  the  same  quantity  bought  at 

Ro.  25J,  all  the  money  down,  anK>unt- 

ing  to  Ro.  15,876,  drawn  for  15th  Dec. 

at  39d.,  would  stand  in  only     .     .     .  £2,579  17  0 

With  interest  for  7^  months  at  5  per 

cent  per  annum 80  12  6 

2,660    9    6 

The  sterling  difiTerence  in  favor  of  the  cash  purchase  is  £223  16    4 
Being  near  8f }  above  the  interest  of  the  amount. 
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Purchases  made  dunng  summer  of  hemp  on  the  spot,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  certain  choice  of  quality ;  but  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  not  only  the  exchange,  but  also  the  prices  may  then  be  expected  to 
be  much  higher  than  during  the  contract  season,  when  the  dealers  some- 
times make  cheap  sales  of  a  part  of  their  stock  to  arrive  in  order  to  raise 
money.  The  value  of  the  annual  supply  of  hemp  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  market  is  about  £1,000,000  sterling,  and  provided  by  24  to  25 
dealers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  very  wealthy  and  respectable  peo- 
ple. The  extent  and  gradual  increase  of  the  total  exportation  of  hemp 
from  all  ports  of  Russia  will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of 
it,  viz : — 

32,435  tons  per  annum. 

34,851 

47,505 

42,854 

37,760 

46,358 

51,778 

Petersburgh,  imported  into 


From  1758  to  62  the  average  was 

1763  to  77  « 

1800  to  14  " 

1815  to  24  « 

1825  to  32  « 

1833  to  37  " 

And  in  1838  " 


Calculation  of  the  cost  of  hemp  from  St. 
London,  viz :  1  ton  of  63  poods,  bought  in  July  at  Ro.  27,  and  drawn  for 
at  shipment  at  an  exchange  of  41d.  3m/d.,  would  stand  in  free  on  board 
£32  138.  4d. 

With  insurance  on  £33  at  15  per  cent        .         .£050 

Sound  duty .050 

Freight  2  10  0 

Duty 0     18 

Russia  dues,  landing,  &c.  .         .         .076- 


C!ost  from  the  London  scale,     . 

Discount  on  £38  lOs.  for  9  months  at  3}  per  cent,  1 
Brokerage        do.  \    do.        0 

Conunission      do  2 


3  9  2 


36  2  6 


8  11 

3  10 

do.        0  15    5 


2     8  2 


Cost  for  sale  to  clear  a  commission,     .        •       j&SS  10  8 
Warehousing  and  rent  not  being  reckoned. 

Flax, — ^The  different  descriptions  of  this  article,  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  are  distinguished  according  to  the  districts  from  which  they  come ; 
the  corresponding  denominations  are— Novgorod,  Pleskau,  Carelia,  and 
Vesnikovsky  flaxes.  Such  flax  from  the  first  named  two  districts  as  is 
not  steeped  in  water  is  called  Slanetz,  being  of  a  much  finer  and  softer 
harle  than  the  common  run.  We  have  further  to  notice  the  following 
general  distinctions,  viz :  1st.  Flax  raised  on  fresh  soils,  cultivated  for  the 
first  time,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  harsh  harle,  but  otherwise  strong  and 
superior.  2d.  Flax  raised  on  fields  long  cultivated,  being  fiDe  harl^and 
good.  3d.  The  Carelia  flax  is  usually  of  a  longer  and  stronger  harle 
than  any  other,  and,  almost  invariably,  also  whiter.    4th.  The  Vesni- 
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koYsky  flax  is  of  a  very  fine  silky  harle,  very  strong,  and  of  a  grayish  or 
silver  tinge.  5th.  The  quality  and  color  of  Novgorod  and  Pleskau  flaxes 
is  very  variable,  from  white  to  gray  and  dark  gray  ;  also  bluish,  yellow- 
ish, and  whitish.  At  the  public  braack  the  diflerent  descriptions  are  kept 
separate,  and  each  is  classified  into  three  gradations  of  quality  or  sorts, 
namely :  The  first  sort,  made  up  for  shipment  into  bobbins  con  taming  12 
heads  each,  and  weighing  about  d|  poods  the  bobbin ;  the  second  sort 
made  up  in  bobbins  of  9  heads  each,  and  weighing  about  2  poods  the  bob- 
bin ;  and  the  third  sort  made  up  in  bobbins  of  6  heads  each,  and  weighing 
about  H  poods  each.  Sixty-three  poods  are  generally  reckoned  to  yield 
a  ton.  The  difference  in  price  made  between  the  sorts  is  a  good  deal 
dependent  on  circumstances ;  but  may  be  assumed  at  Ro.  3  to  4  between 
12  and  9  heads,  and  at  Ro.  3  or  3^  between  9  and  6  heads  per  berquet 
of  10  poods. 

During  winter  purchases  are  made  either  of  parcels  that  remain  over 
on  the  spot  from  the  preceding  year's  supply,  or  on  contract  for  parcels  to 
be  delivered  during  the  ensuing  summer,  either  with  a  hand-money  of  Ro. 
3,  4  to  6  per  berquet  down,  the  rest  payable  on  delivery,  or  with  all  the 
money  in  advance  ;  an  allowance  in  price  being  made  in  the  Tatter  case 
for  outlay  and  credit  similar  to  that  customary  in  contract  purchases  of 
hemp.  The  flax  dealers  trading  to  St.  Petersburgh  are  not,  however,  in 
the  habit  of  selling  any  considerable  portion  of  their  supplies  on  contract 
at  the  cash  prices  unless  the  growth  prove  very  abundant,  most  of  them 
preferring  to  await  the  sumnier  demand.  Unless  the  supply  in  view  be 
very  large,  and  prices  dispropnionately  high,  it  is  perhaps  advisable  in 
the  St.  Petersburgh  market  to  make  purchases  before  August,  for  in  and 
afler  that  month  prices  are  very  frequently  found  to  take  sudden  starts, 
from  the  competition  of  numerous  buyers  who  sometimes  happen  to  have 
to  provide  for  ships  waiting  for  cargoes ;  besides  this  the  consideration  of 
the  exchange  usually  advancing  towards  autumn  has  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  annual  extent  of  supplies  varies  very  much.  The  total  exporta- 
tion of  flax  from  Russia  amounted  in  1636  to  48,435  tons,  in  1837  to 
37,366  tons,  and  in  1838  to  55,060  tons.  From  St.  Petersburgh  it  shaped 
as  follows  during  the  last  Ave  years,  viz : 

Exportation  in      1835  1836  1837  1838  1839 

Of  12  heads,  tons,        11  107  452  830  694 

9    "         «      1,413  5,265  6,006  9,867  1,826 

6     «         "       1,008  3,521  1,178  2,032  439 


Total,  2,432  8,893  7,636  12,229  2,983 


Tow  and  Codilla,       855  1,673  889  2,106  651 

Aod  at  the  close  of  the  navigation  of  1839  the  quantities  remaining  over 
on  the  spot  were  425  tons  of  12  heads,  3,556  tons  of  9  heads,  and  941 
tons  of  6  heads ;  in  all  4,922  tons  of  flax,  with  651  tons  of  tow  and 
codilla. 

Calculation  of  the  cost  of  9  heads  flax  from  St.  Petersburgh  imported 
into  London.  1  ton  of  63  poods  bought  in  July  at  Ro.  29  per  berquet, 
and  drawn  for  at  shipment,  at  an  exchange  of  41d.  per  Ro.  at  three  months 
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date,  would  cost  free  on  board £36    Is.  4d. 

With  insurance  of  J£37  at  15  per  cent 
Sound  duty  .... 
Freight  .... 

Duty 

Russia  dues,  landing,  &c. 


Cost  froni  the  London  scale 
Discount  on  £42  10s.  for  9  months  at  3Jd. 

percent £1  11  11 

Brokerage        "  ^d.  percent  .         .043 

Commission      «  2        "  .         .     0  17     0 


£0     5  7 

0     6  0 

a  10  0 

0     18 

0     8  0 

3  11  3 

•         . 

£39  12  7 

2  13  2 


Cost  for  sale  to  clear  a  commission        •  £42    5  9 

Warehousing  and  rent  not  reckoned. 

Tallow. — This  animal  fat  forms  the  most  important  article  of  exporta- 
tion from  Russia.     It  is  shipped  in  casks  weighing  from  8  to  lOJ  cwt. 
gross  each.     The  tare  varies  between  10  and  12  per  cent,  and  is  ascer- 
tained by  starting  and  weighing  1  or  2  casks  in  10  ;  or  if  they  run  of 
pretty  uniform  size,  6  in  100.     The  braacking  and  taring  takes  place  as 
soon  as  a  parcel  of  tallow  sold  is  deliverable  to  the  buyer  for  shipment. 
The  supply  brought  to  St.  Petersbui^h  comprises  fi^Q  descriptions  of  tal- 
low, namely — 1.  Yellow  candle  in  two  sorts;  2.  Lopatny  in  one  sort, 
called  second  candle  ;  3.  White  candle,  in  two  sorts ;  4.  Siberia  soap,  in 
three  sorts ;  and  5.  Ordinary  soap,  in  three  sorts,  as  classified  at  the  pub- 
lic braack.     The  major  part  of  the  supply  consists  of  candle  tallow.    In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  smaller  local  dealers  in  cattle,  having  small 
parcels  only,  separate  the  fat  from  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and  melt  the 
former  down  by  itself  into  casks,  or  sell  it  in  its  raw  state  to  the  greater 
dealers.     This  fat,  if  very  pure,  does  not  require  much  heating  to  become 
liquid  and  be  poured  into  casks,  and  is  called  single  melted,  or  odjic^moe 
scdo,  being  the  best  yellow  tallow,  if  taken  from  full  grown  cattle,  and 
light  yellow  if  taken  from  young  cattle,  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge.    The 
trade  of  other  extensive  dealers  in  larger  towns,  situated  in  populous  parts, 
is  to  buy  up  parcels  of  fat  in  its  raw  state,  without  much  flesh  being 
attached  thereto,  as  well  as  single  melted  parcels  of  tallow,  and  then  to 
remelt  the  whole  at  their  melting  houses,  in  order  to  get  uniform  large 
parcels  of  tallow.     This  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  supply  of  yellow 
tallow,  called  double  melted.     The  parcels  of  different  dealers  differ  in 
quality,  some  being  purer,  consequently  of  better  color  and  substance,  than 
others.     What  goes  by  the  name  of  Ukraine  double  melted,  is  generally 
better  than  that  from  Moscow  and  other  parts  ;  but  this  is  no  rule. 

White  tallow  is  obtained  from  the  fat  of  Russian  sheep  and  goats,  which, 
while  melting,  is  poured  into  the  casks  by  degrees  in  frosty  weather,  50  to 
100  empty  casks  being  placed  in  a  row  and  filled  in  turn  by  cup-fulls  of 
5  to  100  at  a  time,  forming  thus  thin  layers  in  the  casks,  which  whiten 
from  the  effect  of  the  cold  in  the  intervals  of  pouring  in.  When  this  pro- 
cess  is  undertaken  in  mild  weather,  the  want  of  frost  prevents  the  layers 
from  whitening  through,  and  they  are  then  not  only  irregular,  but  the 
bulk  gets  a  very  streaky  and  specky  appearance,  constituting  the  second 
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sort  of  white  candle  tallow.     Ordinary  soap  tallow  is  chiefly  derived  from 

Sure  Kalmyk  sheep*s  fat ;  while  the  Siberia  soap  tallow  is  a  mixture  of 
lalmyk  sheep  and  oxen  fat,  and  thus  reckoned  to  be  worth  5  per  cent 
more  than  the  former.  Oxen  are  reckoned  to  yield  from  150  to  225  lbs. 
English  each ;  Russian  sheep  from  23  to  36  lbs.  each,  and  Kalmyk  sheep 
from  36  to  54  lbs.  each  of  fat ;  the  waste  by  melting  down  is  from  10  to 
12  per  cent. 

St.  Petersburgh  receives  its  supplies  chiefly  from  the  governments  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  Poltava,  Charkolt,  Kursk,  Voronesh,  Oriel,  Kaluga,  Tula; 
which  together  furnish  from  40  to  60,000  casks  ;  from  the  Moscow  gov- 
ernment about  40,000  casks,  collected  from  many  parts  and  melted  down 
in  that  capital ;  Siberia  sends  from  20  to  25,000  casks,  and  other  parts, 
Saratov,  Tambov,  &c.,  from  80  to  40,000  casks,  making  in  all  from  130 
to  165,000  casks  per  annum,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  cattle. — 
Archangel  is  supplied  from  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Viatka,  Perm, 
and  Tobolsk ;  Riga  from  Kaluga,  Kursk,  and  the  Ukraine ;  Odessa  and 
other  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  Ki^v,  Volhenla,  Padolia,  Cherson,  Pol- 
tava, Ekaterinoslav,  Bessarabia,  and  the  Crim^. 
The  average  exportation  of  the  fifleen  years,  1833  to  1837,  was — 

From  St.  Petersburgh 55,793  tons. 

Archangel 835     " 

Riga  318     " 

Odessa  and  the  Black  Sea        .         .         .     8,384     << 


1769  to  1795 
1800  to  1814 
1814  to  1824 
1824  to  1834 


Total,        65,330  tons  per  ann. 

Besides  which  an  extensive,  continually  increasing,  inland  consumption  is 
provided  for.  The  following  statement  of  averages  shows  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  exportation  since  1767 ;  it  having  been — 

From  1767  to  1769 4,402  tons  per  ann. 

.  17,170         " 

.  24,843         " 

.  38,800         « 

.  62,165         *' 

It  has  thus  remained  pretty  stationary  since  1824 ;  and  latterly  it  has 
probably  reached  its  maximum  extent  for  the  inland  consumption  increas- 
ing with  the  growing  civilization  of  the  country,  the  proportion  that  can  be 
spared  for  exportation  is  for  the  future  more  likely  to  diminish  than  aug- 
ment, particularly  fVom  the  Baltic. 

If,  as  some  persons  have  calculated,  the  annual  consumption  of  tallow 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be  now  about  180,000  tons  or  upwards; 
whereof  two  thirds  supplied  by  the  home  produce  and  only  one  third  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  it  would  follow,  that  the  value  of  the  article 
in  the  British  markets  must  be  chiefly  dependent  on  the  annual  variations 
in  the  home  produce,  in  which  an  increase  or  decrease  of  10  per  cent 
makes  a  much  greater  difference  than  the  same  ratio  in  Russia  ;  and  that, 
when  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  British  tallow  happens  to  be  10  per 
cent,  or  12,000  tons  in  any  one  year,  (equal  to  about  30,000  Russian 
casks,)  it  would  constitute  so  great  a  deficiency  as  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
up  by  Russia  in  addition  to  the  present  extent  of  supply  from  that  country, 
^here  the  late  average  seems  to  be  barely  equal  to  the  foreign  demand, 
even  in  years  where  the  home  produce  of  Great  Britain  has  proved  most 
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abundant,  as  it  was  the  case  in  1838,  when  the  exportation  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  was  only  4  per  cent  short  of  the  succeeding  one  of  1839,  and 
even  that  difierence  arising  merely  from  an  extra  quantity  of  soap  tallow. 
The  following  detailed  statement  of  the  quantities  of  different  sorts  ex- 
ported from  St.  retersburgh  in  1838  and  1839,  will  prove  more  clearly 
what  we  have  just  alleged.  We  besides  subjoin  an  approximate  scale  of 
the  average  prices  of  the  different  sorts  and  gradations  of  sorts  in  1839, 
reduced  in  sUver,  viz : 

Approximate  9eaU 
of  prices  in  1839. 


Exported 
in  1838. 

Casks. 


Exported 
in  1839. 

Casks. 


Of  1st  yellow  cand.  tallow,  122,401       118,248 


Odnojamoi,  Ro.  37J 


2d        do.         do. 
2d  candle  or  Lopatny, 
1st  white  candle, 
1st  Siberia  soap, 
2d  do. 

3d  do. 

1st  ordinary  soap, 
2d  do. 

3d  do. 


7,028 

2,635 

3,462 

2,074 

195 

20 

8,170 

364 

5 


12;932 
1,727 
2,516 
4,231 
2,092 

108 
7,111 
1,424 

313 


Ukraine, 
Ordinary, 


« 

c< 

(C 
(C 
C( 

« 


36^ 

36J 

34| 

35| 

38 

35 

33^ 

34 
32J 


Total,         146,354        150,702 


Nett  weight— tons,  57,243  59,603 — (Reckoning  62  poods  to 
a  ton.)  The  supply  of  1839  was  brought  forward  by  98  dealers,  4  of  them 
had  10,283,  10,189,  9,725,  and  9,033  casks ;  3  from  5,071  to  5,976  casks 
each  ;  3  from  4,065  to  4,821  casks  each ;  1  3,719  casks ;  14  from  2,017 
to  2,974  casks  each;  29  from  1,009  to  1,929  casks  each;  19  from  504 
to  990  casks  each;  25  from  35  to  497  cisisks;  total  164,168  casks — 
whereof  4,000  casks  went  into  town  consumption,  and  9,466  casks  re- 
mained over  unsold. 

At  St.  Petersburgh  the  contract  purchases  of  tallow  for  delivery  during 
any  month  of  the  following  shipping  season  (from  May  to  September)  begin 
about  November,  and  are  either  made  with  about  Ro.  3  per  berkwert  hand- 
money,  the  balance  payable  on  delivery,  or  with  all  the  money  in  advance ; 
in  the  latter  case  with  an  allowance  of  about  one  per  cent  per  month  for 
outlay  and  credit.  Sometimes  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ex- 
pected supply  is  contracted  for  in  this  manner  before  the  navigation  opens. 
Unless  prices  be  run  up  high  in  London  during  winter,  these  contract 
purchases  at  St.  Petersburgh  for  cash,  generally  prove  advantageous, 
particularly  when  made  between  March  and  May,  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember delivery  ;  the  dealers  being  sometimes  in  want  of  money  towards 
spring,  and  then  more  inclined  to  sell  for  late  than  for  early  delivery. 
During  the  summer  months,  when  supplies  are  partly  on  the  spot  and 
dropping  down  gradually  till  autumn,  the  dealers  generally  are  tough 
holders,  watching  the  demand,  and  only  selling  as  they  want  money  ;  yet 
unless  the  total  supply  in  view  be  large,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
not  yet  sold  on  contract,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  purchases  (of  ready 
or  deliverable  goods)  before  August,  in  which  month  and  September,  prices 
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are  very  apt  to  advance  suddenly,  when  a  competition  of  buyers  having  to 
provide  for  ships  waiting  for  cargoes,  favors  the  dealers  in  raising  their 
demands. 

Calculation  of  the  cost  of  1st  yellow  candle  tallow  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
imported  into  London. 

1  ton  of  63  poods  nett,  bought  in  August  at  Ro.  37  per  berkwert 
and  drawn  for  at  shipment  at  41d.  per  Ro.,  3  months  date, 
would  cost  free  on  board 
With  insurance  on  £45,  at  1|  per  cent 

Sound  duty 

Freight  on  the  gross  weight    . 

Duty  .... 

Russia  dues  landing,  6ui, 


£U  13  4 


£0  10  2 

0  3  9 

1  13  0 
3  3  4 
0     5  6 


5  15  9 


Cost  from  the  London  scale,  .        .         .  £50    9  1 

Discount  of  £53  for  6  months  at  2^  per  cent    .  £1     6  6 
Brokerage      "  "  ][         .         .     0     5  4 

Commission   "  "2  ..113 


2  13  1 


Cost  for  sale  to  clear  a  commission  .         .         .     £53    2  2 
Warehousing  and  rent  not  reckoned. 

Bristles, — The  supplies  of  this  hair  of  hogs,  are  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh for  sale  by  the  dealers  trading  therein,  being  collected  by  them 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  and  prepared  at  their  establishments  in  the 
interior,  where  the  cleaning,  assorting,  and  binding  into  bundles,  is  ac- 
complished by  expert  workmen.  There  are  two  chief  distinctions  of  quality 
made,  namely,  of  bristles  obtained  from  the  ridge  of  the  hc^'s  back,  and 
of  those  from  the  flanks  of  the  animal.  The  former  are  selected  and 
braacked  into  two  sorts,  viz :  Okatka,  into  Ayhich  the  longest  and  strongest 
of  5^  inches  English  and  above  are  taken,  and  first  sort,  comprising  the 
remainder,  of  less  uniform  length  and  strength.  The  latter  are  likewise 
picked  into  two  sorts,  viz :  the  dried  or  Suckaya,  being  the  better  part ; 
and  the  second  sort,  composed  of  what  remains.  Bristles  are  of  white, 
gray,  black,  and  yellow  color ;  it  is  most  customary  to  assort  the  Okatka 
and  Siberia  bristles  in  equal  proportions  of  white,  gray,  and  black,  and 
such  are  termed  "assorted."  Purchases  are  also  made  of  single  colors 
separately.  Bristles  sell  by  the  pood,  and  are  exported  packed  into  casks 
holding  between  9  and  9^^  cwt.  nett  weight ;  it  is  frequently  preferred  to 
have  them  put  into  half  casks,  or  any  smaller  size  that  suits  the  buyer. 

The  extent  of  the  annual  supplies  varies  a  good  deal,  a  greater  number 
of  full  grown  swine  being  killed  in  one  year  than  in  another,  according  as 
agricultural  produce,  fit  for  feeding  them,  happens  to  be  scarce  or  abundant 
in  the  interior.  During  the  undermentioned  three  years  Russia  furnished 
the  following  quantities  for  exportation,  viz :  in  1836,  19,686  cwt.;  in 
1937,  18,901  cwt.;  and  in  1838,  27,069  cwt.— average  of  the  three  years 
2 1,8 85 J-  cwt.  From  St.  Petersburgh,  which  is  the  principal  market, 
the  following  quantities  were  shipped  during  the  seven  years  from  1833 
to  1839,  viz : 
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'       In 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

Averages, 

Okatka-cwt. 
1st  sort,  " 
Dried,   " 
2d  sort,  « 

2222 

10412 

3919 

3844 

913 
6487 
3315 
3304 

1926 
5873 
3437 
3415 

2193 
6737 
4115 
3865 

1703 
6302 
3833 
3675 

2124 
8233 
6335 
6609 

2315 
9015 
6281 
7156 

19134 
75794 
44624 
45524 

Total,  cwt. 

20397ll4019il465lll6910 

15513  23301 

24767 

185084 

The  different  descriptions  of  bristles  which  compose  the  supplies  are 
either  distinguished  by  the  country  or  place  they  come  from,  as  the  Si- 
berian and  Velikaluga  bristles,  or  by  the  names  of  the  dealers  that  prepare 
and  bring  them  forward,  as  Mesdrikoff's,  Pockomoff's,  Tapitzin's,  Mosca- 
tinofl's,  Sushkin's,  Kuffshinnikoff's,  M.  Malkoff^s,  S.  Malchoff's,  Solotareff's, 
Yershoff 's,  Faleyeff's,  Lashenkoff 's  bristles.  The  supplies  from  the  interior 
arrive  at  St.  Petersburgh  at  all  times  of  the  year,  chiefly,  however,  between 
January  and  July.  This  article  is  never  purchased  on  contract,  the  deal- 
ers selling  their 'parcels  for  cash  as  they  arrive  at  market  and  buyers 
offer,  delivering  them  immediately  into  possession  of  the  latter,  wha  takfe 
them  to  their  private  warehouses  till  shipment.  During  winter,  while  the 
navigation  is  closed,  the  prices  generally  are  cheapest,  the  number  of 
buyers  being  then  confined  to  a  few  of  the  principal  exporters  that  receive 
considerable  early  orders.  A  season  seTdom  passes  over  without  consid- 
lerable  fluctuations  occurring  in  the  cost  of  this  article.  We  are  enabled 
to  give  the  following  report  on  the  course  of  this  trade  in  1839,  which 
season  we  consider  to  have  been  the  more  interesting,  as  its  supply  not 
only  proved  greater  than  was  expected,  but  even  exceeded  all  preceding 
years  in  quantity,  an  unusually  great  number  of  swine  having  been  killed 
in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  provender  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Report  of  the  trade  in  bristles  at  St,  Petersburgh  in  1839. — The  demand 
began  very  early,  timely  shipment  being  favored  by  the  number  of  ships 
that  wintered  at  Cronstadt.  Considerable  transactions  took  place  as  early 
as  January  and  February,  and  up  to  1st  May  about  8,500  cwt.  had  al- 
ready been  braacked.  The  demand  continued  steady  during  summer  for 
all  sorts  except  1st,  of  which,  however,  very  considerable  purchases  were 
made  towards  the  close  of  the  navigation,  when  reduced  prices  were  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  dealers,  after  they  had  become  aware  of  the  unusual  ex- 
tent of  the  aggregate  supply.  Okatka. — The  price  for  sorted  Moscatinoff's, 
Sushkin*s,  Pockomoff's,  and  Malkoff's  opened  at  Ro.  484,  then  advanced 
to  Ro.  514  to  524,  and  at  last  came  down  again  to  Ro.  50 ;  Kuffshinni- 
koffs,  Faleyeff's,  and  other  inferior  sorts  fetched  Ro.  I4  to  24  less ;  Solo^ 
tareff's  and  Yaroslaff's  went  off  at  Ro.  454  ^  ^'^\'  Grays  advanced 
from  Ro.  414  to  Ro.  424  to  454,  and  re-declined  in  autumn  to  Ro.  413. 
Black  and  yellow  of  good  quality  were  much  inquired  for,  the  former  at 
Ro.  484,  the  latter  at  Ro.  454  to  474.  Velikalu^as  fetched  Ro.  424  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  season,  latterly  only  Ro.  40.  First  sorts. — In  January 
and  February  the  prices  were  for  Mesdrikoff's,  Ro.  364  to  374 ;  Yershoff's, 
Ro.  35 .^ ;  Pockomoff's,  Ro.  344  ;  Moscatinoff's,  Sushkin's,  and  Kuffshin- 
nikoff's,  Ro.  324 ;  Malkoff's,  Ro.  324 ;  Velikalugas,  Ro.  30  to  304,  at 
which  rates  the  demand  was  steady  till  the  month  of  May ;  in  June  the 
inquiry  slackened,  and  Moscatinoff's  and  others  were  bought  at  Ro.  82, 
with  Ro.  314  for  Malchoff^s ;  in  July  the  latter  fetched  only  Ro.  80.    In 
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August  a  great  deal  was  done  in  MesdrikofT's  at  Ro.  35^  to  35i^ ;  Sush- 
kin^s  at  Ro.  30  to  Ro.  30^ ;  Tapitzio's,  Ro.  30|  to  30 ;  Malkoff's,  Ro. 
80  to  294 ;  Velikalugas,  Ro.  28^  to  Ro.  28f .  In  October  about  120 
casks  were  sold  as  follows:  Pochomoff's,  Ro.  32  to  31^ ;  Yershoff's,  Ro. 
80 ;  Tapitzin's,  Ro.  29^  to  28f ;  Moscatinoff's,  Kuffehinnikoff's,  M.  Fale- 
yefTs,  at  Ro.  284 ;  Malkoff's,  Ro.  28^  to  28 ;  Velikalugas,  Ro.  28,  and 
towards  the  very  close  a  few  casks  Moscatinoff's  at  Ro.  27| ;  Malkoff's 
at  Ro.  26f  to  254  ;  Velikalugas  at  Ro.  25^  to  25| ;  Long  cut  firsts  were 
long  supported  at  Ro.  274  to  274  ;  short  cut  with  roots,  at  Ro.  244  to  224  ; 
short  cut,  Ro.  I84  to  I84.  Dried  remained  very  firm  at  Ro.  244  ^  ^^ 
for  Pochomoff's ;  Ro.  214  to  204  for  Mesdrikofi^'s  and  Yershoff's ;  Ro. 
174  to  I64  for  FaleyefT's ;  Ro.  154  to  I44  for  Velikalugas  5  Ro.  154  for 
Malkoff's;  Ro.  I44  to  I44  for  Tapitzin's;  Ro.  I44  to  I44  for  Kufishin- 
nikoff 's,  and  Ro.  I44  for  Moscatinoff's  and  Sushkin's.  Towards  the  close 
Ro.  1  less  was  accepted  for  the  last  named  descriptions.  For  second  sortSy 
there  was  a  constant  demand  at  Ro.  134  ^  1 24  for  Pochomofif's ;  Ro.  I34 
to  12  for  MesdrikofT's ;  Ro.  II4,  104  to  10  for  Yershoff 's ;  Ro.  84  for 
MalkofT's ;  Ro.  8  to  74  for  Faleyeff 's ;  Ro.  74  to  64  for  SolotarefT's ; 
Ro.  64  to  6  for  Tapitzin's,  and  Ro.  64  to  54  for  Sushkm's  and  Moscatin- 
off 's.  Siberian  bristles  went  off  at  Ro.  524  ^  ^^  ^^^  Okatka ;  Ro.  344 
to  36  for  first  sort ;  Ro.  20  to  214  for  dried,  and  Ro.  10  to  IO4  for  second 
sort. 

Calculation  of  first  sort  bristles  imported  from  St.  Petersburgh  into 
London,  viz: 

1  cwt.  or  34  poods  of  first  sort  Sushkin's,  bought  in  May,  at 
Ro.  30  per  pood,  and  drawn  for  at  an  exchange  of  40d.  per 
Ro.,  at  3  months  date,  stands  in  free  on  board     .         .        jS16     9  11 
With  insurance  on  £17  at  1  per  cent        .         .£035 
Sound  dues  lOd.,  freight  3s.,  duty  £l  12s.  8d., 

landing,  &c.,  lOd 1  17*.  4 

2     0     9 


Cost  from  the  London  scale,     .        .      £18  10    8 

Discount  on  £20  for  4  months,  at  1|  per  cent    .  £0  6  8 

Brokerage     do.  4       do.  0  2  0 

Commission  do.  2        do.        •     0  8  0 


0  16     8 


Cost  for  sale  to  clear  a  commission,     .        .    £19    7    4 

Linseed, — This  grain  forms  a  most  important  article  of  export  from 
Russia.  In  1838,  the  quantity  reached  688,575  imperial  quarters  ;  name- 
ly, from  Odessa  99,037  qrs. ;  from  Taganrog  9,898  qrs. ;  from  other 
southern  ports  55,603  qrs. ;  by  the  western  continental  frontier  26,268 
qrs. ;  from  Archangel  74,698  qrs. ;  from  St.  Petersburgh  196,346  qrs. ; 
from  Riga,  202,650  qrs. ;  and  from  Libau,  Windau,  Pemau,  and  Reval, 
24,075  qrs.  Of  the  whole,  261,814  qrs.  went  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  427,061  qrs.  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  1838  the  quantity 
exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year,  but  the  yield  of  the  crops  of  this 
article  is  very  variable,  and  no  previous  estimate  can  in  any  year  be 
formed  of  the  probable  maximum  of  the  supply,  while  perhaps  the  min^ 
imum  may  now  be  assumed  at  about  400,000  quarters. 
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The  chief  general  distinctions  of  linseed,  made  in  trade,  are  those  of 
sowing  and  of  crushing  linseed.  The  former  is  understood  to  be  a  select 
article  shipped  from  Riga,  Windau,  Libau,  and  Pemau,  in  casks  with 
official  marks,  warranting  the  seed  to  be  fresh  and  fit  for  sowing ;  the  latter 
is  of  various  quality,  intended  to  be  used  and  fit  for  crushing  only,  and 
shipped  from  all  ports  of  Russia,  either  in  bulk,  or  in  mat  bags,  called 
"  Kools.'' 

At  St.  Petersburgh  but  a  small  part  of  the  annual  supply,  derived  from 
the  nearer  flax  districts,  arrives  and  is  ready  for  shipment  in  May,  Jime, 
and  the  fore  part  of  July ;  for  the  principal  part  reaches  that  market  from 
the  middle  of  July  till  the  end  of  September,  and  comprises  what  is  called 
the  Morshansk  and  Saratoff  linseed,  and  uses  to  be  of  a  quality  superior 
to  the  earlier  arrivals.  The  shipment  is  made  chiefly  in  the  mat  bags, 
above  alluded  to,  which  are  not  paid  for  separately.  The  article  sells 
there  by  the  "chetvert"  measure,  forming  the  contents  of  a  kool.  Ten 
chetverts  are  found  to  measure  out  in  England  7,  and  sometimes  even 
7yV  imperial  quarters  from  the  ship's  side. 

Ck)ntract  purchases  for  forward  delivery  are  made  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring,  either  with  the  whole  price  agreed  for,  or  part  thereof,  most 
frequently  25  to  50  per  cent  paid  down  cash  in  advance,  at  once  or  by  in- 
stalments, the  remainder  being  payable  on  delivery.  Sales  with  only  10 
per  cent  in  advance  are  less  customary  for  this  article. 

The  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  Russia,  both  commercial  and 
maritime,  is  founded  on  treaty  regulations  of  perfect  equality  in  the  direct 
and  indirect  trade.  The  new  Russian  tariff*  went  into  operation  January 
11th,  1842;  (a  list  of  the  duties  on  most  of  the  principal  articles,  will  be 
found  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  1842.)  Duties  on  manufac- 
tured goods  are  materially  increased  by  the  new  tariff*.  Many  articles, 
however,  formerly  prohibited  are  now  admitted  on  payment  of.  very  high 
duties ;  and  the  duties  on  the  great  body  of  articles  previously  admitted, 
have  been  all  more  or  less  increased.  The  duty  on  cotton,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  quarantine  establishment,  is  eighty  copecks,  in  bank  notes,  per  pood, 
(thirty-six  pounds  avoirdupois,)  which  is  about  eleven  cents  and  60-lOOths, 
as  per  value  of  the  silver  rouble.  The  quarantine  and  additional  duties 
remain  as  before,  it  being  ordained  that  there  shall  be  paid  on  all  mer- 
chandise imported,  an  additional  duty  of  one  eighth  per  cent ;  that  is  to 
say,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  duties  of  the  tariff^,  which  is  thus 
collected.  To  the  duty  of  the  tariff*  is  added  the  duty  of  the  quarantine, 
and  to  this  the  one  eighth  per  cent.  There  are  also  still  other  charges 
for  the  use  of  cellars  and  stores  of  entrepot  for  merchandise.  From  con- 
sular despatches  received  at  the  department  of  state  at  Washington,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  has  materially  diminished  during 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the  distress  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  interior  of  the  country,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  com 
crops  for  the  years  1839  and  1840,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Russian  trade ;  most  of  the  cargoes  of  sugars  im- 
ported into  St.  Petersburgh,  in  American  vessels,  having  been  in  freight 
per  foreign  account.  To  this  may  be  added  the  high  price  of  Russian 
produce,  and  the  little  demand  for  it  of  late  in  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  official  documents  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported 
into  Russia  from  the  United  States  in  1838,  was  2,778,472  lbs.,  1839, 
2,104,482  lbs.,  in  1840,  2,203,017  lbs. 
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AiT.  U.— THE  WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM. 

However  slow  has  been  the  progress  of  political  reforms,  in  the  difier- 
eDt  nations  of  the  earth,  commercial  ameliorations  have  marched  with  a 
much  slower  pace,  and  have  been  subject  to  greater  fluctuations.  The 
commercial  regulations,  however  salutary  in  any  particular  country,  and 
at  any  particular  period  of  time,  have  too  seldom  afforded  examples  for 
the  adoption  of  the  nations  and  times  that  may  succeed  them. 

And  even  when  sound  and  enlightened  principles  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  and  control  commercial  affairs,  the  circumstance  gives  no  guaran- 
tee of  their  perpetuity.  They  may  expire  with  the  government  which 
established  them  ;  and  although  another  nation,  with  more  fiavorable  insti- 
tutions in  other  respects,  may  succeed,  yet  the  same  commercial  policy 
may  not  be  revived. 

Although  free  institutions  have  always  (and  truly  so)  been  considered 
&Torable  to  the  growth  and  extension  of  commercial  enterprise,  yet  it  is 
not  enough  for  commerce  and  its  highest  degree  of  prosperity,  that  the 
people  who  cherish  it  are  free.  To  give  to  it  its  greatest  efficiency  and 
usefulness,  requires  that  its  affiiirs  shall  be  regulated  by  wise  and  ju- 
dicious laws.  Commerce,  it  is  true,  flourishes  the  best  where  least  sub- 
jected to  restrictive  laws,  and  embarrassing  taxes,  and  vexatious  regula- 
tions of  all  kinds. 

From  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  collection,  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  present  day  raise  their  principal  subsidies  by  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  commercial  imports,  and,  in  some  instances,  on  exports  also.  The  ex- 
perience of  modem  commercial  nations  unite  in  favor  of  realizing  suffi- 
cient duties  on  the  importation  of  goods,  in  a  great  measure,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government.  But  while  they  unite  on  this  one  point  of  the 
subject,  there  is  no  question  in  the  whole  circle  of  political  economy  that 
has  so  divided  mankind,  or  has  been,  in  its  discussion  and  management, 
productive  of  greater  evil. 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  that  of  taxation,  and  the  best 
noode  of  collection,  whenever  taxes  are  levied  to  support  an  economical 
administration  of  government.  No  one  can  complain,  provided  they  can 
be  made  to  bear  equally  on  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  Taxation 
being  necessary,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  fix  the 
amount  and  mode  of  gathering  it.  We  shall  not  stop  to  argue  with  that 
class  of  political  economists,  in  this  or  other  countries,  who  contend  for  the 
highest  passible  rate  of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  bounty  to 
any  manufacturing  or  other  interest.  Or  with  others,  who  prefer  and  ad- 
vocate the  raising  of  revenue  by  direct  taxation,  as  being  more  equal,  as 
every  one  would  pay  according  to  his  wealth,  and  not  according  to  what 
he  might  happen  to  comsume.  We  shall  proceed  to  take  for  granted,  that 
the  cheapest,  if  not  the  best  mode  of  raising  a  legitimate  revenue,  is  by  the 
taxation  of  commerce,  or  imposition  of  impost  duties.  And  this  being  con- 
ceded, it  is  matter  of  great  importance  that  this  should  be  done  by  a  method 
attended  with  as  little  burden  and  inconvenience  to  the  merchant  as  the 
higher  interest  of  the  national  treasury  will  permit :  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  merchant  should  enjoy  as  much  freedom  and  as  great  facilities  in 
his  commercial  pursuits  as  the  legal  demands  of  his  government  will  jus* 
tify.    One  of  these  important  and  desirable  privileges  can  only  be  secured 
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to  him  by  the  "  warehousing  system,"  which  has  been  so  long  and  so 
beneficially  introduced  into  England.  And  considering  our  usual  eager- 
ness to  introduce  valuable  improvements  from  the  old  world  into  our  own 
country,  it  really  appears  wonderful  that  we  should  have  so  long,  and  ao 
much  to  the  serious  damage  of  commerce,  and  the  inconvenience  and 
hardships  of  our  merchants,  remained  without  adopting  it. 

As  one  striking  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  effecting  important  commercial 
reforms,  we  may  instance  the  long  struggles  the  ^'  Warehousing  System" 
had  to  endure  before  it  was  fully  adopted  in  England,  where  it  now  stands 
as  one  of  the  brightest  and  wisest  monuments  of  her  commercial  regula- 
tions. 

The  great  disadvantages  of  drawbacks  did  not  attract  public  attention 
in  England  till  the  year  1733,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  first  to 
propose  it  in  his  famous  excise  scheme,  which  was  to  compel  importers  of 
wine  and  tobacco  to  deposit  them  in  public  warehouses,  relieving  them, 
however,  from  the  necessity  of  paying  duties  till  they  were  withdrawn, 
either  for  consumption  or  export.  Thus  leaving  the  money  in  the  mer- 
chant's pocket  that  he  might  otherwise  have  been  required  to  deposit  with 
the  government,  to  be  again  restored  to  him  in  case  he  re-exported  the 
goods ;  on  which  sum  the  merchant  would  lose  the  interest  and  use  of 
principal,  while  the  government  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  holding  it.  By 
the  old  plan,  the  merchant  would  be  required  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  whole 
amount  of  goods  at  the  time  of  entry  ;  whereas  by  depositing  them  in  a 
government  warehouse,  he  would  only  pay  the  duties  on  such  portions  as 
he  could  sell,  and  would  from  time  to  time  remove  from  the  public  ware- 
house. And  thus,  in  many  instances,  his  sales  and  profits  might  be  such 
on  the  first  parcels  removed  as  to  place  him  in  funds  to  discharge  the  re- 
mainder, as  he  might  have  use  for  them  ;  while  the  government  would 
be  amply  secured  by  the  possession  of  the  goods  thus  deposited,  and  be 
paid  in  addition  thereto  all  expenses  for  the  stowage  of  the  same. 

It  seems  very  strange,  at  this  period  of  time,  that  a  measure  so  full  of 
wisdom  and  usefulness  should  have  met  with"  the  extraordinary  opposition 
it  did,  when  first  proposed  by  the  celebrated  English  minister.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  So  powerful  was  the  delusion  of  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  well-nigh  causing  a  rebellion.  It  is  said  that  "  most  of  the 
merchants  of  the  day  had  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  the 
existing  system  afforded  of  defrauding  the  revenue ;  and  they  dexterously 
endeavored  to  thwart  the  success  of  a  scheme  which  would  have  given  a 
serious  check  to  such  practices,  by  making  the  public  believe  that  it  would 
be  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  efforts  of  the  merchants 
were  powerfully  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  party,  which  then  ran  very  high. 
The  political  opponents  of  the  ministry,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to 
prejudice  them  in  public  estimation,  contended  that  the  scheme  was  only 
the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  such  a  universal  system  of  excise, 
that  would  inevitably  prove  alike  subversive  of  the  comfort  and  liberty  of 
the  people.  In  consequence  of  these  artful  misrepresentations,  the  most 
violent  clamors  were  everywhere  excited  against  the  scheme.  On  one 
occasion  Sir  Robert  Walpole  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ungovernable  fury  of  the  mob,  which  possessed  all  the  avenues  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  afler  many  violent  and  lengthy  debates  the 
scheme  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  old  plan,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
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Tolimtary  warehousing  system,  were  most  ably  pointed  out  by  Dean 
Tucker,  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  respect  to  trade,"  published  in  1750. 
But  so  powerful  was  the  impression  made  by  the  violent  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  scheme,  and  such  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  it  was  not 
till  1803  that  this  obvious  and  signal  improvement,  the  greatest  perhaps 
that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  commercial  system  of  England,  was  fully 
adopted.  And  notwithstanding  the  success  and  great  convenience  the 
scheme  has  produced  to  the  government  and  merchants  of  Great  Britain, 
and  its  decided  utility  and  popularity  for  a  period  of  near  half  a  century ; 
the  United  States,  in  general  so  ready  to  adopt  useful  laws,  and  support 
and  encourage  by  all  proper  means  the  advancement  of  commerce,  have 
yet  remained  indifferent  to  a  scherVie  which  holds  out  so  many  ad- 
vantages to  trade.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  serious  efibrt  has  ever 
been  made  by  Congress  to  introduce  this  valuable  system  into  America;  a 
system,  so  apparently  and  obviously  beneficial. 

.  In  adopting  the  system,  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  Congress  to 
direct  the  erection  of  public  Jire-proof  warehouses  in  the  principal  importing 
cities  in  the  United  States ;  into  which  all  articles  imported  should  be 
carefully  stored,  and  entered  at  the  customhouse,  and  the  duties  assessed, 
only  to  be  collected  when  the  goods  were  withdrawn  for  consumption,  or 
for  re-exportation.  In  all  cases  the  charges  for  stowage  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  the  removal  of  the  goods,  whether  for  home  use  or  re-shipment. 
In  this  way  all  expenses  attending  the  public  stowage  of  the  goods  would 
be  more  than  reimbursed,  and  in  all  probability  sufficient  realized  in  the 
end  to  pay  for  the  orignal  cost  of  the  buildings,  and  leave  the  government 
in  the  receipt  of  a  revenue. 

This  scheme  would  greatly  benefit  the  merchant  or  tax  payer,  as  it 
would  enable  him  to  pay  his  duties  at  a  time  and  in  a  method  the  least 
burdensome.  While  the  government,  by  retaining  the  absolute  custody 
of  the  goods  till  all  arrears  were  settled,  would  be  amply  secured  against 
all  possibility  of  loss. 

The  foundation  of  the  English  act  establishing  the  warehousing  system^ 
was  prescribed  in  the  statute,  43  of  George  III.,  c.  132.  But  the  system 
was  much  improved  and  extended  by  subsequent  statutes,  and  which  have 
been  embodied  in  the  act  3,  of  William  IV.,  c.  57,  which  took  effect  1st 
September,  1833. 

"  The  act  empowers  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  under  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  to  nominate  the  ports 
at  which  the  goods  may  be  warehoused  without  payment  of  duty,  and  the 
warehouses  in  which  particular  descriptions  of  goods  may  be  deposited. 
It  also  affixes  the  time  goods  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  warehouse, 
and  prescribes  the  regulations  as  to  their  removEjl  from  port  to  port,  their 
sale  and  stowage  in  the  warehouse,  the  remission  of  duties  in  case  of  loss 
by  accident,  the  allowance  of  waste,  &c."  The  act  is  a  very  long  one 
aiid  full  of  details,  and  those  who  wotild  be  pleased  to  examine  more  fully 
its  provisions,  will  find  an  abstract  of  the  act  in  McCuUocWs  Commercial 
Dictionary^  page  1219,  The  whole  execution  of  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  statute,  rests  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  of  customs,  or  in  their 
stead,  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  relate  to  the  appointment  of 
warehouse  ports,  and  of  warehouses  of  special  security,  that  are  so  well 
built  as  for  the  government  to  guaranty  the  merchant  against  loss  by  fire, 
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lobbery,  6ic.    To  the  providing  warehouses  for  tobacco.    Such  to  be 
built  at  government  expense,  at  such  ports  into  which  the  article  may  be 
legally  imported ;  providing  for  the  rent  to  be  paid  on  the  stowage  of  each 
hogshead ;  continues  in  force  warehouses  appointed  previous  to  the  eoacU 
ment  of  the  present  statute ;  confers  power  to  revoke  or  alter  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  warehouse ;  to  publish  all  appointments  in  the  gazettes.  Ware- 
house keeper  may  give  general  bond ;  sales  of  goods  in  warehouse  by 
proprietor  to  be  valid  ;  stowage  in  warehouses  to  be  easy  of  access ;  goods 
fraudulently  concealed  or  removed,  to  be  forfeited.     Examination  on  entry 
and  landing  to  be  provided  for ;  goods  to  be  carried  to  the  warehouse  under 
the  authority  of  officers  of  customs.     Goods  to  be  cleared  in  three  years, 
and  sl\ips'  stores  in  one  year — ^in  default  of  which  they  are  to  be  sold,  and 
all  arrearages  due  government  paid  from  the  proceeds,  and  the  surplus  to 
be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  goods.     A  further  time  of  three  months 
after  sale  to  be  allowed  to  the  owner  to  clear  the  goods ;  and  if  not  done 
within  that  time,  they  are  forfeited.     Another  clause  prescribes  the  mode 
of  entry  for  exportation  or  for  home  use.     Rum  for  stores,  or  for  surplus 
stores,  may  be  shipped  without  entry.     Duties  to  be  paid  on  original 
quantities,  except  in  certain  cases.     Duties  also  to  be  paid  on  tobacco, 
spirits,  and  sugar,  charged  on  quantities  delivered,  except  in  certain  cases, 
excepting  spirits  other  than  rum  from  British  plantations  ;  and  for  which 
a  scale  of  allowance  is  given,  both  as  to  time  and  loss,  except  by  leakage 
or  accident,  which  is  otherwise  provided  for.     Groods  may  be  removed  to 
other  ports  to  be  warehoused.     Importers  may  enter  goods  for  home  use, 
although  not  actually  warehoused.      Prescribes  the   mode  of  entering 
goods  tor  removal ;  bond  to  re-warehouse,  which  may  be  given  at  either 
port ;  bond  how  to  be  discharged.     Goods   re- warehoused  held  on  the 
terms  of  the  first  warehousing ;  on  arrival  after  re- warehousing,  parties 
may  enter  to  export,  &c.;  removal  in  the  same  port ;  done  by  permission 
of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  to  any  other  warehouse  in  the  said 
port,  in  which  the  like  goods  may  be  warehoused.     Goods  and  parties 
subject  to  the  original  conditions.     Bond  of  remover  to  be  in  force  until  a 
bond  be  given  by  a  new  owner.     Prescribes  the  mode  of  assorting,  sepa- 
rating into  some,  or  equal  packages.     No  alterations  to  be  made  in  goods 
or  packages,  except  by  the  commissioners'  direction.     Form  of  repacking 
in  proper  packages ;  no  foreign  cask,  &c.,  to  be  used  for  repacking,  ex- 
cept  those  in  which  the  goods  have  arrived,  to  be  used  by  government  for 
repacking.     Silks,  linens,  dec.  to  be  delivered  out  of  w^arehouse  to  be 
cleaned ;  the  commissioners  to  allow  of  the  temporary  removal  of  such 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  cleansed.     Copper  ore  may  be  taken  out  of 
warehouse  to  be  smelted.     Groods  in  bulk,  of  less  than  one  ton  weight,  not 
to  be  received  in  warehouse,  unless  by  permission  of  commissioners.    All 
packages  to  be  marked  before  delivery  in  a  proper  manner  to  distinguish 
them.     Decrease  and  increase  may  be  allowed,  under  regulations  of  the 
treasurer,  under  whose  direction  all  deficiency  or  loss  in  weight,  &c.,  is 
to  be  governed  and  decided  upon.     Rfegulates  also  the  waste  in  wine  and 
spirits  in  warehouses  not  of  special  security ;  which  is  about  1  per  cent 
for  any  length  of  time  not  exceeding  one  year.     Embezzlement  and  waste 
by  officers  to  be  made  good  to  proprietors.      On  entry  outwards,  bond  for 
shipping  and  landing  shall  be  given.     Restriction  as  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Goods  removed  from  warehouse  under  the  care  of  customs'  officers.    Bond 
for  beef  and  pork  exported  from  warehouses,  amply  provided  for  the  ship- 
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ping  of,  beyond  sea,  &c. ;  ships  not  to  be  less  than  70  tons  for  the  ex- 
portation of  warehouse  goods.  Goods  landed  in  docks  liable  to  freight,  as 
before  landing. 

We  have  thus  briefly  given  the  captions,  or  principal  heads  of  the  cele- 
brated and  exceedingly  well-digested  and  beneficial  statute  of  3d  William 
IV.,  c.  57.  From  which  it  will  readily  be  perceived  its  provisicMis  are  of 
great  importance.  Although  it  contains  many  clauses  which  would  be 
irrelevant  to  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  statute  might,  if  drawn  up  in  a 
proper  form,  serve  as  a  basis  of  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
system  in  this  country,  and  which  is  so  much  needed  both  by  our  mer- 
chants and  government,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  to  our  extensive  and  growing  commercial  in- 
terests. 

The  English  act  or  statute,  in  addition  to  the  points  mentioned,  also 
nominates  certain  towns,  alone  as  warehousing  ports ;  nor  does  it  permit 
all  sorts  of  goods  to  be  warehoused  in  every  warehousing  port.  Of  these, 
44  towns  or  ports  are  designated  in  England,  to  which  is  appended  a  list 
of  goods  that  may  be  warehoused  at  each.  And  in  Scotland  10  such 
ports  are  named  ;  and  in  Ireland  13  such  ports  exist.  In  Scotland  some 
few  ports  are  allowed  to  warehouse  East  India  goods,  and  some  of  them 
to  receive  sugar.  But  no  tobacco,  besides  many  .other  articles,  is  allow, 
ed  to  be  warehoused  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  neither  tobacco  or  East  India 
goods  are  permitted  to  be  stowed  in  any  public  warehouse  in  that  country, 
besides  many  other  articles.  These  distinctions  in  favor  of  certain  ports 
in  Great  Britain  over  others,  of  course  should  not  and  would  not  exist  in 
the  United  States. 


Aet.  in.— trade  of  FRANCE. 


The  progress  of  France  in  manufactures  and  commerce  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid  within  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  After 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  1816,  the  vast  energies  of  that  wonderful  peo- 
ple, after  having  carried  military  glory  to  its  height,  took  a  new  direction 
in  the  development  of  the  national  wealth.  This  process  has  been  favored 
by  twenty-seven  years  of  universal  peace,  and  the  movement  of  France  in 
manufacturing  prosperity  has  been  almost  without  parallel.  Of  her  vast 
trade  but  little  has  hitherto  been  known  in  this  country.  The  French 
government  have  however  prepared  in  the  most  admirable  manner  the 
statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  so  minute  and  comprehensive  as  to 
give  a  better  idea  of  national  prosperity  than  has  been  done  in  any  other 
cmmtry.* 

*  We  would  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Monsieur 
AixXAKDER  GuiLLAxm,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  who 
came  out  in  the  French  steamship  Gomer,  for  a  copy  of  the  document  issued  by  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  customs,  entitled  Analytical  Tables  of  the  Commerce  of  France, 
for  the  year  1B40,  (just  published  by  the  French  government,)  with  comparative  decen- 
nial  tables,  from  which  the  statistical  tables  embraced  in  this  paper  are  mainly  com- 
piled« 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  France,  for  the  year  1840,  exhibits  a  great 
improvement.  The  total  of  the  imports  and  exports  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  f.2,068,000,000,  or  $386,812,500 — a  sum  larger  than  ever  before 
attained.  The  greatest  improvement  has  however  been  observable  in  the 
importations,  which  never  before  reached  f.  1,000,000,000,  but  in  1840 
they  have  exceeded  that  sum  by  f  52,000,000.  The  general  commerce  of 
exportation  for  1840,  as  compared  with  the  year  1839,  showed  an  improve- 
ment of  1  per  cent  only,  but  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  few 
preceding  years,  gives  an  improvement  of  12  per  cent. 

The  followmg  is  a  table  of  the  aggregate  imports  and  exports  of  France 
for  15  yeai%,  with  the  average  of  each  five  years. 

General  commerce  of  France. 

SUM  OF  IMPORTS  AlTD  EXPORTS. 

1896  1,136,000,000  1831  1,131,000,000  1836  1,867,000,000 

1827  1,168,000,000  1832  1,369,000,000  1837  1,566,000,000 

1828  1,218,000,000  1833  1,459,000,000  1838  1,893,000,000 

1829  1,224,000,000  1834  1,435,000,000  1839  1.950,000,000 

1830  14211,000,000  1835  1,595,000,000  1840  2,063.000,000 


f.5,947,000,000  r.6,969,000,000  f.9,339,000,000 

Aver-— f.1,189,400,000  f.1,393,800,000  f.1,867,800,000 

$223,017,000  $261,337,500  $350,212,500 

The  special  commerce  of  France,  that  is  to  say,  the  trade  in  those  ar- 
tides  which,  imported,  are  for  consumption  in  French  territory,  or  export- 
ported,  are  of  the  produce  of  French  industry,  has  been  estimated  at 
f.1,442,000,000,  out  of  the  whole  total  of  f.2,063,000,000 ;  or  expressed 
in  dollars,  the  special  commerce  amounted  to  $270,375,000,  and  the 
grand  total,  as  aboye,  $386,812,500. 

The  special  imports  were      .     .     .     f  747,000,000,     or    $140,062,500 
The      "       exports     "  ...       695,000,000,     or       130,274,500 

The  increase  of  the  special  commerce  has  been  greater  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  general  commerce ;  that  is  to  say,  in  1835  the  special  commerce 
was  68  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount,  and  in  1840  it  was  70  per  cent  of  the 
whole  sum.  The  general  commerce  of  France  is  divided  into  two  heads, 
viz :  commerce  by  land  and  commerce  by  sea.  These  have  been  as  follows: 

Ck)mmerce  by  sea f.  1,48 1,000,000,  or  71.8  per  cent. 

Do.        by  land       ....  582,000,000,  or  28.2        « 


Total,         f  2,063,000,000       100. 
The  commerce  by  land  is  that  carried  on  with  the  adjacent  European 
countries,  and  is  largely  comprised  of  the  transit  trade.     The  proportion 
of  this  trade  with  each  country  is  seen  in  the  following  table. 

French  commerce  by  land — 1840. 


Country, 

Am^t  in  francs. 

DoUart. 

jProfoti 

Switzerland, 

161,000,000 

30,187,500 

27. 

Belgium, 

125,000,000 

23,437,500 

22. 

Sardinian  States, 

105,000,000 

19,837,500 

18. 

Germany, 

98,000,000 

18,375,000 

17. 

Spain, 

72,000,000 

13,500,000 

12. 

Prussia, 

18,000,000 

3,375,000 

3. 

Holland, 

3,000,000 

987,500 

1. 

f.582,000,000 

$109,700,000 

100 
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The  navigation  by  sea  was  divided  as  follows : 

French  navigation     ....     f.705,000,000,     or    48  per  cent. 
Foreign        "  ....       776,000,000,    or    62        " 

The  commerce  by  sea  has  been  divided  into  the  following  general  heads : 

Commerce  with  the  countries  of  Europe,  f.757,000,000,    or   51  per  cent. 

Do.             do.         do.  out  of    "  582,000,000,    or   39      " 

Colonies  and  fisheries, 142,000,000,    or    10      " 


f.1,481,000,000         100 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  French  and  fbreign  ton- 
nage employed  under  each  of  these  heads. 

Tonnage  engaged  in  ike  commerce  of  France  for  a  series  of  years. 

Total     JPr*ch  eoUmiea  p.j,  French  tonnage         Foreign  tonnage 

tonnage,     and  Indies.  ^'  in  Europe  \  out  of  do,  in  Europe  |  out  of  do. 

1835  2,180,000  223,000  134,000  344,000  229,000  1,010,000  241,000 

1836  2,491,000  215,000  124,000  427,000  269,000  1,200,000  360,000 

1837  2,607,000  199,000  157,000  493,000  278.000  1,242,000  238,000 

1838  2,853,000  207,000  150,000  620,000  250,000  1,360,000  266,000 

1839  2,930,000  193,000  140,000  760,000  250,000  1,364,000  223,000 

Average,  2,613,000       207,000    141,000    529,000      255,000    1,235,000    246,000 

1840  2,896,000       173,000    130,000    629,000      279,000    1,331,000    354,000 

This  table  presents  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  French  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  fisheries  and  the  colonial  Iraxle,  has  diminished  about  15  per 
cent  in  1840,  as  compared  with  1835.  In  the  navigation  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  year  1840  compared  with  1835  shows  an  improvement  of  83  per 
cent  in  favor  of  the  French  flag,  and  of  32  per  cent  for  the  foreign  ton- 
nage. In  the  trade  with  countries  out  of  Europe,  the  French  tonnage 
increased  22  per  cent,  and  foreign  tonnage  47  per  cent.  The  aggregate 
trade  gives  an  increase  of  59  per  cent  for  tlie  flag  of  France,  and  35  per 
cent  for  that  of  other  countries.  The  following  is  a  table  showing  the 
proportion  the  French  tonnage  has  borne  to  the  whole  trade  of  each  coun- 
try as  compared  with  the  flag  of  that  country.  For  instance,  the  trade 
with  England  is  considered  as  100  :  of  this  the  French  tonnage  employed 
has  been  28  per  cent,  English  tonnage  71  per  cent,  and  the  tonnage  of 
other  countries  1  per  cent :  total  100. 

• 

Proportion  of  French  and  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  vnth  each 

power y  in  1840. 

OOUirTRIES   OF  EUBOPS. 

French    Tone  of    Other  French     Tone  of    Other 

tonnage,  the  c*ntry,  (?ntriea,  tonnage,  the  ei'niry,  e^ntries. 

England,  2S  71  1  Turkey,  73  1  26 

Spain,  49  44  7  Hanse  Towns,  48  18  34 

Norway,  1  95  4  Tuscany,  50  16  34 

Sardinia,  71  26  3  Prussia,  5  64  31 

Russia,  18  23  59  Austria,  13  63  24 

Two  Sicilies,  27  56  17  Holland,  51  44  6 
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cotTiiniEs  OF  BumoR. — Continued. 

French  Tone  of    Other                             French  Tone  of  Other 
tonnage,  the  c*ntry.  c*niriet.                        tonnage,  the  c'ntry,  ^ntriei. 

Sweden,                4        45        51     Portugal,             61  22  17 

Roman  states,      19        44        37     Greece,                17  79  4 

Belgium,             40         16        44     Mecklinburg,       18  78  9 
Denmark,              5        44        51 


couhteies  ottt  of  ettkofe. 


Of  the 

Other 

'Prtiftcp 

Of  the 

Other 

country. 

pige. 

country. 

flagi. 

85 

1 

St.  Thomas,        78 

10 

12 

— 

62 

Chili,                   95 

5 

m.mm 

26 

6 

Venezuela,          84 

12 

4 

1 

88 

Dutch  E.Indies,100 

— 

— 

2 

— 

New  Grenada,     73 

— . 

27 

2 

18 

Coast  of  Africa,  83 

— . 

17 

— 

35 

Peru,                    85 

15 

-i^ 

7 

—~^ 

British  Guiana,     7 

97 

— . 

^— 

39 

China,                100 

-^ 

-^ 

— 

2 

Philippine  I.      100 

— 

— 

95 

^— 

Rio  Plata  and  >  ^^^ 
Guatimala,  \ 

France. 

United  States,  14 
Algiers,  58 

CubaandP.Rico,68 
Brazils,  61 

Hayti,  98 

Uraguay,  80 

Egypt,  65 

Eng.  E.  Indies,  93 
Barbary  States,  61 
Mexico,  98 

Mauritius,  5 


We  may  now  pass  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  France  with  each  coun- 
try for  a  series  of  years,  comprised  in  the  following  table.  In  relation  to 
imports,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States  occupies  the  first  rank, 
and  the  countries  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  the  com- 
merce of  France.  In  1839,  the  imports  from  the  Sardinian  states  were 
the  largest.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1840  were,  it  appears, 
f.  176,000,000,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  whole  imports,  whereof  f.  11 8,000,000 
or  16  per  cent  was  admitted  to  consumption  in  France.  The  year  1840, 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous  years,  shows  an  increase  in 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  of  60  per  cent  in  the  general  commerce, 
and  of  38  per  cent  in  the  special  commerce.  The  increase  in  imports 
from  England,  it  will  be  seen,  is  80  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  The 
trade  with  Belgium  has  rapidly  increased  since  1835.  These  then  are  the 
most  important  countries,  the  others  follow  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance. 

The  table  of  exports  shows  a  most  remarkable  diminution  in  the  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States.     From  f.239,000,000  in  1836  they   fell  to 
f.98,000,000  in  1Q37,  and  rose  again  to  f  204,600,000  in  1839,  and  again 
fell  to  f.136,100,000  in  1840.     This  violent  fluctuation  affects  the  general 
commerce  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  special  commerce  of  France,  and 
is  indicative  that  the  cause  existed  in  the  paper  system  of  the  U.  States  alone. 
Such  extreme  fluctuations  are  exhibited  in  the  trade  of  no  other  country. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  observable  that  the  imports  from  the  U.  States  steadily 
increased.     The  exports  to  England  reached  f.  160,000,000,  of  which 
f.105,000,000  was  of  French  production.     The  total  shows  a  slight  de- 
crease  from  1839.     To  Spain  the  increase   has  been  great,    reaching 
f.  104,700,000,  of  which  f.79,000,000  was  French  production.     The  tables 
fi>llow,  commencing  with  the  imports  into  France. 
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We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
diflferent  articles  which  enter  into  the  commerce  of  France.  These  imports 
are  officially  divided  into  articles  "  necessary  to  industry,"  such  as  raw 
materials,  &c.,  "  natural  objects  of  consumption,"  as  sugar,  fish,  flour,  &c., 
euid  "manufactured  objects  of  consumption,"  as  clothes,  shoes,  &c.  The 
amounts  of  imports  and  exports  are  given  at  the  "official  value,"  which 
are  averages  resulting  from  an  inquiry  which  was  approved  29th  May, 
1826.  These  values  have  since  then  been  attached  to  merchandise  entered 
and  cleared.  This  was  done  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  one  year  with 
another,  because  if  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  each  was  given,  the 
comparison  of  one  year  with  another  would  not,  it  was  thought,  give  any 
satisfactory  results.  The  proportion  which  these  different  classifications 
of  imports  bear  to  each  other  is  seen  in  the  following  resume : — 

General  Commerce,    Special  Commerce, 
Articles  necessary  to  industry,       62  per  cent.        67  per  cent. 
National  articles  of  consumption,    23       "  27 

Manufactured,  15       "  6 


100  100 

The  difference  which  exists  between  the  special  and  general  commerce 
constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  the  transit  trade  of  France,  of  which  the  sta- 
tistics are  here  subsequently  given.  This  trade  has  mostly  developed  itself 
since  1832.  From  that  time  to  1836  it  increased  in  a  much  greater  de- 
cree than  did  the  exclusive  commerce  of  France ;  having  risen  from 
f.  150,000,000  to  f.340,000,000.  Since  that  year  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  advanced  beyond  that  general  improvement  which  has  marked  the 
aggregate  trade.  From  the  year  1832  to  1836  the  increase  in  the  transit 
trade  by  value  was  24  per  cent,  and  by  weight  41  per  cent,  showing  some 
falling  oflT  in  relative  values.  This  trade  of  France  is  one  of  vast  and  in- 
creasing importance,  but  will  probably  be  checked  in  coming  years  by 
that  radical  change  in  the  currency  of  the  United  Stales  and  England,  the 
great  nations  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  interior  of  France,  which 
appears  now  to  be  going  on.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  across 
France  to  the  interior  of  Europe  appear  to  consist  mostly  of  that  descrip- 
tion classed  as  "  necessary  to  industry,"  or  the  raw  material  of  manufac- 
tures, which,  as  seen  above,  have  borne  a  higher  proportion  in  the  special 
trade  than  in  the  general  commerce.  This  undoubtedly  has  markcKl  the 
progress  of  manufacturing  prosperity  in  those  interior  countries  of  Europe 
where  low  duties  and  a  steady  currency  have  given  every  advantage  to 
the  producers  of  those  manufactured  goods,  the  ready  sale  of  which  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  in  those  countries,  as  England  and  the  U.  States, 
where  a  season  of  prosperity  induced  that  exuberance  of  paper  credits, 
which,  by  raising  prices,  gave  a  margin  to  importers.  The  paper  credits 
which  raised  prices,  were  also  the  means  of  promoting  the  consumption  of 
European  goods  faster  than  it  developed  the  resources  of  the  consuming 
country  to  pay  for  them.  Those  credits  are  now  powerfully  contracted, 
and  will  prevent  so  large  a  consumption  of  foreign  goods  for  the  future ; 
but  they  may  have  increased  the  powers  of  Europe  to  consume  their  own 
manufactures.  Hence  no  falling  oflT  in  that  prosperity  may  be  felt, 
although  the  increase  hereafler  will  not  be  so  rapid. 

We  may  now  proceed  with  the  tables  of  imports  and  exports,  comnien- 
cincij  with  the  general  commerce. 
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These  tables  offer  a  prolific  subject  of  investigation :  some  of  the  leading 
features  we  will  proceed  to  point  out.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  raw 
materials  fbr  manufactures  have  largely  increased  in  import,  more  particu- 
larly cotton,  silk,  wool,  &c.,  and  the  increase  is  mostly  for  consumption  in 
France.  For  instance,  the  aggregate  increase  of  cotton  since  1828  has 
been  f.90,000,000,  of  which  f.45,000,000  has  been  for  French  consump- 
tion. The  import  of  linen  goods  for  consumption  in  France  has  yearly 
decreased,  while  the  import  of  linen  yams  has  rapidly  increased.  In  to- 
bacco and  coal  the  increase  has  been  very  large.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  quantity  of  coal  imported  : — 

TORS  OF  COAL  IMPORTtD  UfTO  FIANCE. 

From                    1835.           1836.           1837.            1838.           1839.  1840. 

Eoglaod 70,908  141.517  187.215  263.943  272.609  324.210 

Belgium 614,978  715.868  7884J60  794.724  739,592  767.728 

Other  countries.  80,981  106,445  119.293  104.948  143.926  143.902 
England,  for  the 

used  of  steam- 

ships 16,984         31.329         35.247         41,424         47,351  54,867 

M^MB^BliHH^M  MaM^HMM^MM*  «MHHMMMM^^HMM^  HBMM^H^M^iMia^ii*  ^Hi^M^^»«MH^^MMB  m^^mK^mmmmmt^^^ 

Total  tons 783,851        995,159     1,130,015     1,205.039     1.203.478     1,290,707 

These  are  tons  of  1,000  kilc^rames,  or  2205.48  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Of 
the  two  great  classes  of  imports,  viz ,  *'  natural  products,"  and  those  "  neces- 
sary  to  manufactures,"  the  latter  has  the  most  rapidly  increased,  being 
2  per  cent  in  the  general  commerce,  and  5  per  cent  in  the  special  com- 
merce. The  most  important  articles  of  French  industry  exported,  are.  it 
appears,  silks,  woollens,  and  cottons.  The  first  take  the  front  rank.  All 
these  articles  of  export  have  rapidly  increased  in  magnitude,  cotton  hav- 
ing increased  74  per  cent  since  1835,  and  woollens  61  per  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  quantities  for  four  articles  of  French  production  exported 
in  each  year : — 

WiM9,  Brandy,  Grains,  Flour. 

Yeart.  Hecio,  Heeto.  Hecto,  Quint. — Met. 

'   1835  1.300.669  184.582  143,014  128,897 

1836  1,3054^16  199,215  190,554  147,193 

1837  1,1144»6  188,389  179,956  217,759 

1838  1,.376,504  208.001  388,205  188,834 

1839  1.193.775  154.187  870,123  175.194 

1840  1,333,580  192.625  216,765  97.818 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the  French  commerce, 
showing  a  surprising  increase,  indicative  of  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  we 
may  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  duties  of  all  descriptions  received  by 
the  administration,  whereof  the  following  is  a  table  : — 

REVEirUK  OF  THE  ADMINISTlUTIOIf  OF  TBE  CUSTOMS  OF  FRANCE. 
Outom».         ^amgatum  tax.     Tkxet  ace**9orf.       Salt  tax.  Total. 

1837  95,136,806       2,753,598  778,214        54,375,812        153,044,436 

1828  105,612,043        2,971,883  698,233        54,243,020        16.3,525,179 

1829  101,028,087        3^236,146  656,336        54,166,518        159,085,087 

1830  99,020.716        34291,136  629,811        51,317,083        154,258,746 

1831  93,004,274       2,313,307  613,571        55,876,699        151,807,851 

1832  102,319,465  2,932,777  583,410  53,857,946  159,693,598 

1833  102,893,195  2,681,444  700,065  54,975,860  1614^50,564 

1834  102,486,309  2,775,507  842,149  53,515,560  159,619.525 

1835  103.668.031  2,940,809  823,451  54,759,422  162,191,713 

1836  106,793.708  3,054.511  949,766  54,992,697  165,790,682 
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1837  I06.77S.IM)5        3,168,176  854.968        57,155,588        167,950,737 

1838  113,511,558        3,180.064        3.13T.28S        54.742,541         173,561,44! 

1839  106,934,834        9,790.199        3,983,506        56.824,406        168,533.945 

1840  115.809,181        3.107,437        3,888.647        56.577.636        178.383^1 
The  customa  embraee  the  import  and  export  duties.     The  duties  on 

navigation  embrace  b.  variety  of  charges,  vrz ;  registering  vessele,  transfer 
per  centoge,  tonnage  duties  on  entree,  passports,  &c.  on  departure.  The 
accessory  taxes  consist  of  ten  or  twelve  different  charges,  as  transit  duty, 
charge  on  merchandise  exported  from  the  warehouse,  warehouse  charges, 
&c.  6iC.  The  total  shows  a  great  increase  of  revenue.  This  increase, 
however,  arises  aintost  altogether  from  the  customs,  and  the  articles  whbb 
have  yielded  the  greatest  revenue  are  cotton,  coffee,  foreign  sugar,  grain, 
and  lead. 

The  Ibllowing  table  will  show  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  received 
at  the  variouB  entrepots  of  the  kingdom  : — 


in  others. 

The  transit  trade  of  France,  or  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  countries 

of  the  interior  of  Europe  across  France  to  ports  of  shipment,  has  been  very 
important  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  greatest  proportion  of  this 
trade  is  carried  on  between  England  on  the  one  hand  and  Switzerland  on 
the  other.  The  trade  of  the  latter  country  particularly  has  enormously 
increased  in  the  last  5  years,  having  risen  from  f.20,000,000  to  f. 55, 000 ,000, 
or  nearly  200  per  cent ! — a  greater  increase  than  has  been  presented  by 
any  country  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  has  doubtless  grown  out  of 
that  almost  entire  freedom  of  trade  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  Swiss  opera- 
tives. The  following  tables  will  show  the  transit  trade  of  France  with 
each  country. 
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This  is  a  most  remarkable  table  in  many  points  of  view,  and  illustrates 

the  peculiarities  which , attend  the  trade  of  each  country  in  a  singular 
degree.  We  may  instance  Switzerland,  England,  and  the  United  Slates, 
The  lirst- mentioned  has  a  steady  and  sound  currency,  with  no  protective 
taiifTs.  England  and  the  United  States  have  a  fluctuating  paper  currency, 
which  periodically  inflates  prices  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  This  was 
the  case  in  1836  and  1839.  In  that  year  of  inflation  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  exports  of  Swiss  goods  rose  more  than  200  per  cent,  or  f.44,000,000 ; 
of  this  f.22,(M)0,000  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  f.8,00(l,000  to 
England.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  increase  of  exports,  Switzer- 
land increased  her  imports  but  f.5,000,000.  England  actually  de^^reased 
her  exports  f.3,OQO,000,  and  the  United  States  increased  hut  f.4,000,000. 
The  reason  is  evident,  viz :  the  prices  in  Switzerland,  under  a  steady  cur- 
rency, remained  unchanged,  while  the  enormous  inflation  in  the  United 
States  and  England  favored  the  sale  of  her  goods  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
lent,  and  at  (he  same  time  prevented  Switzerland  from  purchasing  any 
more  of  their  products.  The  same  general  features  appertain  to  the  whole 
trade  of  France,  and  indicate  that  it  is  destined  to  increase  to  a  prodigious 
extent. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  csntm  or  1840,  Binm  thi  suth  racERitiAL  mruHEKiTtm  inniEB  tbe  coNsTinmoH. 

The  population  was  distributed  under  the  same  heads  by  this  census  as 
by  that  of  1830.  This,  however,  also  exhibits  copious  details  of  every 
branch  of  productive  industry  in  the  United  States,  by  which  we  are  fur- 
nished with  authentic  data  for  estimating  the  revenue  and  weallh  of  the 
Union,  and  the  several  states.  They  will  be  used  for  this  purpose  af^r 
the  subject  of  population  is  disposed  of. 

The  result  of  the  census  of  1840,  as  to  population,  may  be  seen  in  the 
five  following  tables,*  viz : — 

*  The  four  fint  tables  hiving  been  tlreadf  published  ii 
&«e  HerdisDts'  Hsgiiioe.  Vol.  vi.  No.  3,  far  M«ich,  184! 
377. 
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The  decennial  increase  since  the  census  of  1830,  was 

Of  the  whole  population      .         .        32.67  per  cent. — 

Of  the  whites     . 

Of  the  free  colored 

Of  the  slaves 

Of  the  whole  colored  . 


34.66  " 

20.88  " 

23.81  " 

23.4  " 


The  distribution  of  the  different  classes  under  this  census,  compared 
with  that  of  1830,  was  as  follows,  to  wit : 

1840.  1830. 

The  whites  amounted  to  .     83.16  per  cent.     .     .     .     81.90  per  cent. 
The  free  colored    .     .     .      2.26       "        ....       2.48       " 
The  slaves        ....     14.58      «       ....     15.62      " 


100.  100. 

If  we  compare  the  increase  of  numbers  shown  by  this  census  with  that 
shown  by  the  census  of  1830,  by  adding  to  the  last  the  proportional  in- 
crease for  two  months,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  increase  had  diminished  in 
the  last  10  years  (33.92 — 32.67=)  1.25  per  cent.  But  as  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  the  largest  class,  the  whites,  had,  at  the  same  time,  experienced 
an  increase,  (equal  to  0.14  per  cent,)  the  diminution  was  proportionally 
enhanced  in  the  two  smaller  classes,  constituting  the  colored  part  of  the 
population.  Thus  the  increase  of  the  free  colored  persons  had  fallen  off 
from  34.85  to  20.88,  or  13.97  per  cent,  and  the  slaves  from  30.75  to 
23.81,  or  6.94  per  cent. 

These  differences  are  so  great,  compared  with  any  before  experienced, 
as  to  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  over  the  accuracy  of  the  last  enumeration, 
if  they  were  not  capable  of  explanation. 

First,  As  to  the  greater  rate  of  increase  of  the  whites.  This  class  has 
experienced  a  small  advance  in  its  decennial  increase  since  1820,  as,  by 
the  census  of  that  year,  it  was  34.30  per  cent,  by  the  fifUi  census  34.52 
per  cent,  and  by  the  sixth  34.66  per  cent.  The  progressive  increase  of 
ratio  thus  shown  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  known  increase  of  immigration, 
which,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  has  augmented  at  a  rate  beyond 
our  indigenous  multiplication,  and  which  would  have  manifested  itself 
much  more  sensibly  in  the  two  last  enumerations,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
decline  of  the  natural  increase  in  the  old  settled  states,  and  if  the  settle- 
ment of  Texas  had  not  furnished,  for  the  first  time,  an  instance  of  emigra- 
tion of  whites  from  the  United  States.  We  have  no  data  for  estimating  the 
number  of  whites  who  have  thus  emigrated,  but  they  probably  have  not 
been  short  of  50,000  since  1830,  and  may  have  reached  to  double  that 
number ;  that  is,  the  loss  from  this  source  may  be  from  one  half  to  one 
per  cent  of  the  white  population  in  1830. 

Secondly,  The  smaller  rate  of  increase  of  the  colored  population.  This 
race  has  also  lost  by  emigration.  Slaves  have  been  carried  to  Texas ; 
some  have  escaped  to  the  British  dominions  on  this  continent ;  and  many 
free  negroes  are  known  to  have  migrated  thither.  This  class  has  probably 
also  received  fewer  accessions  than  formerly  by  emancipation.  The  zeal 
of  abolitionists,  by  a  natural  reaction,  has  had  the  effect  not  only  of  mak- 
ing the  holders  of  slaves  less  disposed  to  liberate  them,  but  has  also  influ- 
enced the  policy  of  some  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  created  new  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  emancipation.    These  circumstances  have  had  the 
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greater  comparative  effect,  because  before  the  last  ten  years,  and  since 
1810,  the  colored  race  had  received  no  accessions  from  abroad,  and  had 
sustained  little  loss  from  emigration. 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating  these  separate  influences,  but  we  learn 
how  great  must  have  been  their  united  efiect  when  we  find  that  if  the  in- 
crease  of  the  free  colored  class  had  been  as  great  in  the  last  ten  years,  as  in 
the  ten  preceding,  their  numbers  would  have  been  44,650  more  than  it  was 
at  the  late  census ;  and  that  if  the  increase  of  the  slaves  had  also  con. 
tinned  the  same,  their  numbef  would  have  been  128,000  more  than  it  seems 
to  be  at  present.  A  diminution  in  the  rate  of  decennial  increase  of  the 
colored  race  so  considerable  as  to  be  equivalent  to  172,000  persons,  may 
seem  to  some  yet  greater  than  can  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  conjoint 
effects  of  emigrations  to  Texas  and  to  British  America,  and  to  the  extra- 
ordinary mortality  which  was  experienced  by  the  slaves  transported  to  the 
southwestern  states  during  a  part  of  the  last  decennial  term  ;  in  which 
case,  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this 
part  of  the  census. 

The  proportions  between  the  sexes,  in  the  several  classes,  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

In  the  white  population,  the  males  exceed  the  females  as  100       to    95.73 

'<     free  colored  <'      the  females  exceed  the  males  as  107.14  to  100 

<'    slave  "      the  males  exceed  the  females  as  100      to    99.55 

The  proportion  of  white  males  was  greater  than  it  was  in  1830,  but 

that  of  the  colored  males  was  less.     The  first  difference  was  probably  pro. 

duced  by  the  increased  immigration  of  the  whites,  and  the  last  by  the 

greater  emigration  of  the  colored  race — a  greater  proportion  of  those  who 

migrate  being  commonly  males. 

The  males  and  females  of  each  class  were  thus  distributed,  according 
to  age,  viz :  , 

1st.  Of  Hie  wkiie  population — 


Males. 

Females, 

Those  under  5 

17.53  per  cent.         .         .         17.34  per  cent. 

5  and  under    10 

14.13       " 

14.22       " 

10  and  under    15 

12.13      " 

12.06       " 

15  and  under   20 

10.43       « 

11.41       « 

20  and  under   30 

18.24       " 

18.06       " 

30  and  under   40 

11.95       « 

11.23       « 

40  and  under   50 

7.40       " 

7.23       « 

50  and  under  60 

4.34       " 

4.39       « 

60  and  under   70 

2.40       " 

2.50       " 

70  and  under   80 

1.11       « 

1.16       " 

80  and  under   90 

.30       " 

.35       " 

90  and  under  100 

.04       « 

.05       « 

100                                              100 

2d.  Cf  the  free  colored  class — 

Those  under  10 

30.21  per  cent.         .         .         27.57  per  cent. 

10  and  under   24 

28.32       « 

28.31       " 

24  and  under    36 

18.93       « 

20.86       " 

36  and  under   55 

15.16       " 

15.21       " 

55  and  under  100 

7.23       " 

7.87       « 

100  and  upwards 

.15       "       , 

.18       " 

100. 


100. 
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3cl.  Cff  the  slaves — 

Males. 

Females, 

Those  under  10 

33.91 

per  cent. 

33.97  per  cent. 

10  and  under   24 

81.39 

(( 

31.44       « 

24  and  under   36 

18.89 

19.32       " 

36  and  under    55 

11.65 

it 

11.22       « 

55  and  under  100 

4.11 

•                      i 

4.           " 

100  and  upwards 

.06 

it 

•                      « 

.05        ' 

100. 


100. 


The  above  proportions  do  not  materially  vary  from  those  of  the  precede 
ing  census.     The  chief  difference  is,  that  in  all  the  classes  the  proportion  of 
those  under  ten  years  of  age  was  less  in  1840  than  in  1830,  as  may  be  thus 
seen,  viz : 
The  number  of 
whites,         under  10  was,  in  1830,  32.53  p'ct.     in  1840,  31.63  p'ct. 
free  colored,     «     10     "  "      30.11     "  "      28.88     " 

slaves,  "     10     "  «      34.09     "  "      38.93     " 

Table  showing  the  population  in  the  slavehoWng  states^  and  how  it  was  dis- 
trihUed  among  the  three  classes  on  the  first  of  June^  1840. 


TotaXFopii. 
lation. 

Whites, 

Free 
colored. 

Slaves, 

PER  CENTAGE  OP 

STATU  AKD   TEERI- 
TORIES. 

WVU, 

Free 
colored. 

SUtoes. 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

I). of  Columbia,... 

Vii;ginia, 

North  Carolina,  . . 
South  Carolina,.. . . 

Georgia, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

78,085 
470,019 

43,712 

1,239,797 

753,419 

594,398 

691,392 

54,477 
590,756 
375,654 
352,411 

97,574 
829,210 
779,828 
383,702 

58,561 
318,204 

30,657 
740,968 
484,870 
2.59,084 
407,695 

27,943 
335,185 
179,074 
158,457 

77,174 
640,627 
590,253 
323,888 

16,919 

62,078 

8,361 

49,842 

22,732 

8,276 

2,753 

817 

2,039 

1,369 

25,502 

465 

5,524 

7,317 

1,574 

2,605 

89,737 
4,694 
448,987 
245,817 
327,038 
280,944 

25,717 
253,532 
195,211 
168,452 

19,935 
183,059 
1824258 

58,240 

74.9 

67.7 

70.1 

59.8 

64.4 

43.6 

59. 

51.3 

56.7 

47.6 

44.9 

78.5 

77.2 

75.7 

84.4 

21.7 
13.2 
10.7 

4. 

3. 

1.4 
.4 

1.5 
.3 
.4 

7i2 

1.1 
.7 
.9 
.4 

3.4 
19.1 
19.1 
36.2 
32.6 
55. 
40.6 
47.2 
42.9 

Missisnppi, 

Louisiana, 

Arkansas,, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Miswuri, 

52. 

47.8 

20.4 

22.1 

23.4 

15.2 

Total, 

7,334,434 

4,682,640 

215,568 

2,4864KJ6 

63.41 

2.92 

33.67 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  whites,  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  states,  have  in  the  last  ten  years  gained  on  both  classes  of  the  colored 
population;  but  that  in  Mississippi,  as  well  as  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  the  number  of  slaves  exceeds  that  of  the  white  population. 
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Art.  V.--C0MMERC1AL  VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

VoTAGI  OF  WILLIAM  RUTTEE— MKTRICAL  NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAOB  BT  ROBERT  BAKER~ 
HIS  ADVENTURES  IN  AN  OPEN  BOAT — VOYAGE  OP  CAPTAIN  DAVID  CARLET,  1564— PRO- 
GRESS OF  ENGLISH  COMl^ERCE— SPANISH  JEALOUSY  AND  FRAUD— GALLANT  ADVENTURE 
OF  THE  PRIMROSE — TWO  VOYAGES  TO  BENIN,  BEYOND  GUINEA,  BY  JAMES  WELSH. 

Numerous  accounts  of  voyages  from  this  time,  which  we  have  not  space 
even  to  mention,  are  preserved  in  Hakluyt,  and  other  voluminous  collec- 
tions. Among  the  rest  a  voyage  was  made  to  Guinea  in  1562,  by  Wil- 
liam Rutter,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  described  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  The  metrical  version  was  made  by  Robert  Baker,  one  of  the 
factors ;  the  other  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Rutter  to  his  principal.  The 
first  was  published  in  the  first  edition  of  Hakluyt,  but  was  left  out  and  its 
place  supplied  by  Rutter's  letter  in  the  second  edition. 

The  expedition,  which  consisted  of  the  Minion  and  Primrose,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful.  They  met  with  the  usual  sea  adven- 
tures of  those  days,  when  there  reigned  a  continual  state  of  warfare  upon 
the  ocean,  no  matter  what  were  the  relations  of  the  difierent  nations  of 
Europe  on  shore.  The  best  friends  by  land  appear  to  have  attacked  each 
other  without  any  compunction  at  sea.  It  is  true  that  the  continual  suc- 
cession of  wars  furnished  them  often  with  a  good  excuse  fbr  violence,  and 
led  them  to  suspect  in  every  strange  sail  an  enemy ;  but  there  were  re- 
peated instances  where  inveterate  hostilities  were  carried  on  between  trad- 
ing  ships  of  nations  who  were  notoriously  on  the  most  amicable  terms ; 
and  the  commercial  expeditions  of  the  day  were  generally  fitted  out  with 
an  eye  to  plunder  as  well  as  trade. 

Rutter  had  several  fights  with  Portuguese  ships,  and  with  the  negroes, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  butts  ofgrain  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  elephant's  teeth.  His  crews,  as  in  most  all  African  voyages  at  the 
time  and  since,  suffered  severely  from  the  climate,  not  over  twenty  of  his 
men  being  lefl  able  to  work  the  ships. 

The  next  year.  Baker,  author  of  the  poetical  account  of  Rutter's  adven- 
tures, who  at  the  time  had  resolved  never  again  to  encounter  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  an  African  voyage,  was  induced  to  take  charge  of  an- 
other expedition.  Leaving  England,  they  came  across  two  French  ships, 
attacked  the  largest,  and  afler  a  hard  fight  captured  her,  and  took  her  into 
a  port  in  Spain,  where  they  disposed  of  her  cargo. 

Arrived  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Captain  Baker  got  out  his  boat,  and 
with  eight  men  started  for  the  shore  to  open  a  trade.  When  near  the 
'  shore  a  violent  gale  arose,  which  forced  the  ships  from  their  anchors  and 
drove  them  out  to  sea.  The  boat  sought  some  place  of  shelter  along  shore, 
but  not  finding  any,  was  compelled  to  lie  to  in  momentary  expectation  of 
swamping  during  the  whole  storm.  Next  morning  the  ships  returned  to 
the  station,  and  remained  for  some  time  looking  for  the  boat,  but  the  mist 
prevented  them  from  seeing,  and  concluding  that  it  must  have  been  lost, 
they  gave  up  the  search,  and  set  sail  for  England. 

"  Captain  Baker,  and  his  companions  in  distress,  having  been  three  days 
without  any  food,  at  length  landed,  and  having  exchanged  some  wares  for 
roots  and  such  other  provisions  as  they  had,  put  to  sea  again  in  pursuit  of 
the  ships  which  they  still  supposed  to  be  before  them.  Thus  they  con- 
tinued twelve  days  ranging  the  shore,  where  they  saw  nothing  but  thick 
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woods  and  deserts  full  of  wild  beasts,  which  often  appeared,  and  at  sunset 
came  in  herds  to  the  seaside,  where  they  lay  down  or  played  upon  the 
sand,  and  sometimes  to  oool  themselves  flounced  into  the  water.  It  would 
have  been  diverting  at  another  time  to  see  how  archly  the  elephant  would 
fill  his  trunk  and  Uien  spout  it  upon  the  rest.  Besides  deer,  wild  boars, 
and  antelopes,  Mr.  Baker  saw  many  strange  kinds  of  creatures  which  he 
never  before  beheld." 

They  landed  frequently  and  had  communication  with  the  natives,  pur- 
chasing from  them  water,  palm  wine,  fish,  and  honey,  by  which  they 
were  kept  from  starving.     But  their  strength  was  rapidly  reduced  by 
grief,  fatigue,  and  want  of  rest.     Working  along  shore,  they  found  that 
they  had  arrived  at  the  gold-coast,  which  they  ascertained  from  the  negroes 
speaking  Portuguese,  and  from  their  coming  with  weights  and  scales  to 
trade.     Their  visiters  inquired  after  the  ships  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
were  told  that  they  were  a  little  distance  at  sea  and  would  soon  arrive. 
It  was  now  necessary  to  take  some  resolution  as  to  the  course  they  were 
to  pursue.     All  further  search  for  the  ships  was  useless.     They  had  now 
been  twenty  days  huddled  together,  without  space  to  stir  or  lie  down, 
frequently  without  food  for  three  days,  and  expcwed  to  the  exhausting  heats 
by  day  and  violent  squalls  and  rains  at  night.     Their  joints  began  to  swell 
with  the  scurvy,  and  their  legs  to  be  paralyzed  from  want  of  exercise. 
In  this  condition,  Mr.  Baker  addressed  his  companions,  telling  them  that  it 
was  evident  that  they  could  not  keep  to  the  boat  much  longer,  and  that 
something  must  be  decided  upon,  and  that  a  choice  of  three  courses  was 
before  them.     "  The  first  was  to  repair  to  the  castle  of  the  Mina,  which 
was  not   fer,  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
Christians,  if  they  could  expect  any  more  humanity  from  them  on  that  ac- 
count.    However,  he  told  them  that  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  them 
would  be  to  be  hanged  out  of  their  misery.     The  next  course  was  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  negroes.     As  to  this  expedient,  Mr. 
Baker  told  them  that  it  was  a  very  discouraging  one,  for  that  he  could  not 
see  what  favor  was  to  be  hoped  for  firom  a  beastly  savage  people,  whose 
condition  was  worse  than  that  of  any  slave ;  that  possibly  they  might  be 
cannibals,  and  then  they  were  to  go  to  pot  at  once  without  ceremony ;  that 
in  case  they  should  not,  their  customs  were  so  opposite  to  the  European, 
that  they  could  not  possibly  comply  with  them.     That  it  was  not  to  be  im- 
agined that  they  who  had  always  fed  upon  the  fiesh  of  animals  could 
live  upon  roots  and  herbs.     That  being  accustomed  to  wear  clothes,  they 
could  not  for  shame  go  naked,  and  expose  those  parts  of  their  bodies  to  view 
which  from  infimcy  had  been  covered :  that  in  case  they  could  get  the  bet- 
ter of  their  nwdesty  in  this  point,  yet  for  want  of  that  defence  against  the 
sunbeams  which  they  had  always  been  used  to,  their  bodies  would  be 
grievously  tormented,  as  well  as  emaciated,  and  their  spirits  exhausted  by 
the  scorching  heats. 

'*  The  last  course  they  had  to  take,  was  to  stay  in  the  boat  and  die  miser- 
ably there.  But  as  they  seemed  willing  to  run  any  risk  by  land  rather  than 
continue  pent  up  in  such  a  narrow  compass,  subject  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  day  and  night,  as  well  as  liable  to  be  famished  for 
want  of  victuals,  Mr.  Baker,  in  conclusion,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  two  methods,  that  more  trust  and  confidence  was  to  be 
put  in  the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  baptized,  than  in  the  negroes,  who 
lived  in  a  brutish  manner." 
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The  Insult  showed  that  Mr.  Baker  was  very  much  mistaken  in  his 
opinion.  Adopting  his  advice,  they  hoisted  sail  and  directed  their  course 
towards  the  Portuguese  castle,  which  was  twenty  leagues  distant.  Ar- 
rived  close  into  the  castle,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  would  have 
returned,  but  a  shot  fired  by  the  Portuguese  fell  within  a  yard  of  them, 
and  they  judged  it  best  to  row  quickly  to  the  shore  and  learn  their  fate. 
To  their  great  surprise,  as  they  came  on  the  Portuguese  commenced  firing 
into  them,  but  at  length  they  got  close  to  the  castle  walls  and  beneath  the 
cannon  ;  but  the  assault  continued  with  stones  thrown  from  the  castle, 
and  bodies  of  negroes  began  to  attack  them  with  arrows.  This  uncivil 
treatment  demanded  some  return,  and  the  Englishmen  went  to  work  with 
their  bows  and  fire-arms.  Afler  dropping  a  few  of  the  negroes  and  some 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  flourished  about  upon  the  walls  in  long  white  shirts, 
they  coolly  hoisted  sail  and  stood  ofi'in  search  of  a  more  friendly  place. 

Having  had  so  rough  a  reception  from  the  Portuguese,  they  resolved  to 
try  the  negroes.  Sailing  back  about  thirty  leagues,  they  cast  anchor  and 
opened  a  communication  with  the  natives,  by  whom  they  were  well  re- 
ceived. To  those  who  came  ofli*  to  them  they  gave  presents.  "  The  news 
of  the  arrival  of  such  generous  strangers  brought  the  king's  son  on  board. 
As  soon  as  he  came,  Mr.  Baker  began  movingly  to  explain  their  case  to 
him,  making  great  lamentations,  and  giving  him  to  understand  by  signs 
that  they  were  quite  undone,  had  lost  their  ships,  and  were  almost  famished ; 
at  the  same  time  offering  him  all  the  goods  they  had  in  the  boat,  provided 
he  would  take  them  under  his  protection. 

"  The  negro  chief,  moved  by  the  tears  which  fell  plentifully  from  the 
eyes  of  all,  refused  the  present,  and  bade  them  be  comforted.  He  forth- 
with went  ashore  to  know  his  father's  pleasure,  and  presently  returning, 
invited  them  to  land."  This  they  undertook  to  do,  but  the  sea  running 
high,  their  boat  capsized,  and  they  were  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  ne- 
groes from  the  surf.  Provisions  were  furnished  them,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  recovered  from  their  fatigue.  The  negroes,  however,  in  time  grew 
careless  of  their  wants,  and  although  they  offered  not  to  molest  them,  they 
sufiered  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  get  a  living  as  they  best  could, 
which  was  rather  a  difficult  matter  for  the  natives  themselves.  They  were 
compelled  to  range  the  woods  for  berries  and  roots,  and  to  go  naked,  as 
their  clothes  in  time  dropped  off  from  them  in  rags.  Their  privations  and 
exposure  aided  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  re- 
duced by  death  to  three.  At  length,  when  abandoned  by  hope,  a  French 
ship  appeared,  received  them  on  board  and  conveyed  them  to  France,  where 
they  were  detained  as  prisoners,  and  where  Mr.  Baker  composed  his  me- 
trical narrative  of  his  adventures. 

In  1564  an  expedition  was  got  up  under  the  command  of  Captain  David 
Carlet.  No  regular  narrative  was  written,  and  all  that  is  known  of  the 
voyage  is  from  extracts  from  Sir  John  Hawkins'  Second  Voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  preserved  in  Hakluyt,  who  also  gives  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  a  meeting  of  the  projectors.  The  ships  were  the 
Minion,  a  queen's  ship,  the  John  Baptist,  of  London,  and  the  Merlin, 
owned  by  Mr.  Grenson. 

"  The  chief  adventurers  were  Sir  William  Gerard,  Sir  William  Ches- 
ter, Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  Anthony  Hickman,  and  Eidward  Castelin.  They 
all  met  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1564,  at  Sir  William  Grerard's,  to  consult 
measures  for  setting  forward  the  voyage  ;  at  which  meeting  they  came  to 
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several  resolutions.  First,  that  Francis  Ashbie  should  be  sent  to  Deptford  to 
Mr.  Grenson,  for  his  letters  to  Peter  Pet  to  set  about  rigging  the  Minion,  at 
the  charges  of  the  queen.  After  which  he  was  to  repair  to  Grellingham, 
with  money  to  defray  the  adventurers'  charges  there.  Seccnd,  that  each 
of  the  five  partners  should  call  upcm  their  partners  to  advance,  towards 
new  rising  and  victualling,  £29  lOs,  6d,  out  of  every  hundred.  Third, 
that  each  of  the  five  partners  should  deposit  fifly  pounds  towards  the  said 
occasions.  Fourth,  in  case  Mr.  Crenson  gave  his  consent  that  the  Merlin 
should  be  brought  round  from  Bristol  to  Hampton,  that  a  letter  should  be 
obtained  under  his  hand  before  order  was  given  for  the  same." 

A  few  leagues  fix>m  port  this  expedition  was  encountered  by  the  one 
under  Hawkins,  afterwards  Sir  John,  who  was  makuig  his  second  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  command  of  the  Jesus,  of  Lubec,  and  three  other 
ships.  The  squadrons  saluted  each  other,  when  the  Minion  put  back  to 
ascertain  the  reason  why  the  Merlin  lagged  so  far  behind.  A  storm  came 
on  and  separated  the  ships,  and  Hawkins  putting  into  Ferrol,  in  Spain, 
was  joined  by  the  Minion,  from  whom  he  learned  the  accident  that  had 
happened  to  the  Merlin.  Through  carelessness  her  magazine  had  ex- 
ploded, killing  several  men,  and  shattering  her  so  that  she  soon  sunk. 
Her  crew  were  fortunately  saved  by  a  bngantine  which  happened  to  be 
near. 

Both  squadrons  left  Ferrol  together,  and  kept  company  together  until 
they  came  withm  sight  of  Tenerifle,  when  the  Minion  and  John  Baptist 
stopped  at  the  islands,  and  the  Jesus  and  her  companions  stood  on  their 
course  to  the  West  Indies. 

Hawkins  afterwards  learned  from  Captain  Bon  Temps,  of  the  Green 
Dragon,  a  French  vessel,  which  had  niet  the  Minion  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
that  the  ships  were  driven  ofi*  by  the  Portuguese  galleys,  that  Captain  Car- 
let,  with  his  boat's  crew,  had  been  betrayed  by  the  negroes  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese,  by  whom  they  were  made  prisoners,  and  that  the  ships  had 
lost  so  many  men  from  the  climate  and  from  the  want  of  fresh  water,  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  those  that  remained  would  be  strong  enough  to  work  the 
vessels  home,  so  that  the  voyage  was  a  complete  failure. 

The  progress  of  English  commercial  enterprise  had  by  this  time  fully 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  who  were  now  united 
under  one  government,  and  all  possible  means  were  resorted  to  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  their  trade.     The  Spaniards  are  accused  of  having  re- 
course to  all  kinds  of  fraud  when  force  would  not  answer,  and  with  viola- 
ting without  scruple  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements.     But  as 
these  are  'all  exparte  statements,  they  must  be  received  with  some  grains 
of  allowance ;  or  rather  they  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
violence  and  injustice  with  which  in  many  instaoces  the  faults  of  the 
Spaniards  were  repaid.     All  merchant  ships  had  to  go  armed,  until  at 
last,  as  the  editor  of  Astley  states,  "the  resentment  of  the  nation  being  in- 
fiamed  by  their  repeated  treacheries  and  depredations,  they  began  to  send 
out  fleets  on  purpose  to  annoy  their  coasts  and  disturb  their  navigation." 
Nothing  is  in  this  intimated  of  the  irresistible  temptation  to  plunder  afford- 
ed by  the  rich  Spanish  treasure-ships,  which  generally  fully  repaid,  if  it 
did  not  induce,  most  of  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  English. 

Hakluyt  gives  the  translation  of  an  order  of  the  Spanish  king,  appris- 
ing the  governors  of  the  different  provinces,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
fit  out  a  great  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  and  directing  them  to  seize  with  all 
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secrecy  and  dissimulation  upon  any  vessels  that  were  then,  or  might  be 
afterwards,  upon  the  coast  or  in  the  ports  belonging  to  Holland,  Ireland, 
Germany,  England,  and  other  provinces  in  rebellion  against  Aim,  and  upon 
their  goods,  arms,  and  munitions. 

The  enforcement  of  this  order  gave  occasion  to  the  crew  of  an  English 
merchant  vessel  to  perform  a  feat,  which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice. 
The  account  is  to  be  found  in  Astley,  and  is  justly  entitled  "  The  gallant 
behavior  and  escape  of  the  Primrose,  of  London,  from  Bilboa,  in  Biscay." 

This  vessel,  the  Primrose,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  arrived  off  Bil- 
boa on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1585,  and  was  immediately  boarded  by 
the  oorregidor  of  the  province,  and  six  others  seeming  to  be  merchants. 
They  brought  with  them  some  spirit,  and  were  very  polite  and  courteous 
in  their  demeanor  to  Mr.  Foster,  the  master,  who  entertained  them  very 
politely  in  return.  His  suspicions  were  however  excited  by  the  return 
of  two  or  three  of  the  party  to  the  shore,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  exhibit 
any  distrust  before  his  remaining  guests,  although  '*  he  told  his  mind  to 
some  of  his  ship's  crew."  In  a  short  time  there  came  towards  them  a 
ship's  boat  containing  seventy  persons,  merchants  and  others,  and  a  little 
astern  another  with  twenty-four  persons.  They  came  up  alongside,  and  the 
corregidor,  with  three  or  four  men,  stepped  on  board.  Mr.  Foster  requested 
that  no  more  might  be  allowed  to  come  on  board,  which  was  readily 
promised,  but  in  a  moment  or  two  *  the  Spaniards  poured  in  after  their 
leaders,  with  their  rapiers  and  other  weapons. 

They  immediately  took  possession  of  every  thing  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner. Some  planted  themselves  under  the  deck,  some  entered  the  cabins, 
and  others  looked  about  for  their  prey.  Then  the  corregidor,  having  an 
officer  with  him  who  bore  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  spoke  thus  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ship:  "Yield  yourself,  for  you  are  the  king's  prisoner."  Here- 
upon the  master  said  to  his  men,  "  We  are  betrayed."  Forthwith  some 
of  the  Spaniards  set  daggers  to  his  heart,  making  a  show  as  if  they  would 
kill  him,  which  put  him  into  a  terrible  consternation,  as  well  as  the  ship's 
crew,  who  concluded  they  should  all  be  instantly  slain.  Their  interest 
however  was  not  to  murder,  but  to  bring  them  to  shore.  However,  some 
of  them,  roused  by  the  danger  they  saw  the  master  was  in,  and  reflecting 
that  they  could  hope  for  nothing  but  present  death  if  once  they  landed 
among  the  Spanianls,  resolved  to  rescue  themselves  out  of  their  hands, 
or  die  in  the  attempt. 

**  This  resolution  was  no  sooner  taken,  but  they  immediately  laid  hold 
of  the  javelins,  lances,  boar-spears,  and  fire-arms  which  they  had  set  in 
readiness  before,  encouraging  one  another  to  exert  their  valor.  They  had 
five  calivers  ready  charged,  which  was  all  their  small  shot.  Of  a  sudden, 
those  that  were  under  the  hatches  let  fly  at  the  Spaniards,  who  were  over 
their  heads,  which  so  amazed  them  that  they  could  harSly  tell  which  way 
to  run,  imagining  that  the  English  were  much  better  provided  with  powder 
and  shot  than  was  the  case.  Others  dealt  about  them  so  courageously 
with  their  cutting  weapons,  that  they  disabled  two  or  three  Spaniards  at 
every  stroke.  Hereupon  some  of  them  desired  the  master  to  command 
his  men  to  hold  their  hands,  but  he  answered  th^t  such  was  the  resolution 
of  the  English  in  their  own  defence,  that  they  would  slay  them  and  him 
too  if  he  should  propose  the  thing  to  them. 

"  By  this  time  tlieir  blood  ran  in  streams  about  the  ship  ;  some  of  them 
were  shot  in  between  the  legs,  the  bullets  issuing  forth  at  their  breasts— 
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others  had  their  heads  cloven  by  swords,  others  were  thrust  through  the 
body  with  pikes,  and  many  of  the  rest  grievously  wounded,  so  that  they 
began  to  run  out  faster  than  they  came  in.  Such  was  their  hurry  and 
confusion  in  endeavoring  to  escape,  that  they  rather  tumbled  or  threw 
themselves  overboard  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  than  went  off — 
some  falling  into  the  sea,  and  others  getting  into  the  boats  and  making  all 
the  haste  they  could  towards  the  city ;  and  this  is  to  be  noticed,  that  al- 
though a  great  number  of  them  came  thither,  only  a  small  company  of 
them  returned.  Of  the  English  only  one  was  killed  and  six  hurt.  Afler 
all,  it  was  dismal  to  behold  how  the  Spaniards  lay  swimming  in  the  sea, 
and  were  not  able  to  save  their  lives." 

Thus  was  the  Primrose  cleared  of  her  treacherous  visiters ;  and  if  we 
consider  that  they  were  as  four  to  one,  well  armed,  and  had  actual  pos- 
session, it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  gallant  achieve- 
ment—one that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  the  annals  of  the 
military  marine.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that 
the  merchant  service  has  to  boast.  The  gallantry  of  the  English  and 
American  commercial  marine  would  fill  volumes  of  exciting  and  brilliant 
adventure. 

Of  the  miserable  Spaniards  driven  overboard  from  the  Primrose,  four 
were  saved  by  the  English,  among  whom  was  the  corregidor,  who  was 
governor  of  one  hundred  cities  and  towns,  and  who  had  about  him  the 
king's  secret  order  under  which  he  had  made  the  attempt  to  seize  the  ship. 
He  ofiered  large  sums  to  be  put  on  shore,  but  Foster  would  not  consent, 
and  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  England,  where  the  Primrose  safely  arrived 
in  June. 

In  1588,  a  voyage  was  made  to  Benin,  beyond  Guinea,  an  account  of 
which  was  written  by  the  master,  James  Welsh.  It  is  the  last  of  the  early 
African  voyages  of  the  English  that  we  can  notice,  as  the  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,  the  first  of  which  was  performed  the  year  after,  will  demand 
our  attention  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  expedition  was  got  up  by  Bird  and  Newton,  two  London  merchants, 
and  consisted  of  the  Richard,  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  a  pinnace.  Start- 
ing on  the  twelfth  of  October,  they  were  weather-bound  for  several  weeks 
and  did  not  get  fairly  to  sea  until  December.  On  the  second  of  January 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  African  coast  near  the  Rio  del  Oro ;  the 
eighteenth  they  were  off  Cape  Mesurado,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  Februa- 
ry  they  anchored  in  the  river  Benin,  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Niger.  Here  they  anchored  in  the  road,  as  there  was  not  enough 
water  to  carry  the  vessel  over  the  bar,  and  sent  the  pinnace  and  boat,  into 
which  they  had  transferred  the  principal  part  of  their  merchandise,  up  the 
river  to  a  place  called  Gotto.  From  thence  they  sent  up  negroes  to  the 
city  of  Benin,  to  apprise  the  king  of  their  coming,  and  their  desire  to  trade. 
He  directed  them  to  come  up  to  court,  and  sent  two  hundred  negroes  to 
carry  their  goods,  as  the  pinnace  could  get  no  further  by  water. 

Arrived  at  court,  they  were  at  first  prevented  from  seeing  the  king  on 
account  of  a  religious  feast,  but  they  received  every  assurance  of  friend- 
ship. On  the  first  of  March  they  were  admitted  to  the  king's  presence, 
who  made  a  courteous  answer  to  their  demand  as  to  traffic.  Next  day 
there  were  sent  twelve  baskets  of  pepper,  and  a  little  every  day  until  the 
ninth  of  March,  when  they  had  collected  sixty-four  cerons  of  pepper,  and 
twenty-eight  elephant's  teeth,  with  which  the  pinnace  went  off  to  the  ship. 
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By  this  time  the  climate  hegan  to  ^w  its  usual  effects,  and  the  master 
EDd  all  of  the  crew  of  the  pimiace  were  sick.  On  the  thirteenth  the  pin- 
nace again  returned  from  an  expedition  up  the  river,  bringing  some  ele- 
phant's teeth  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  cerons  or  sacks  of  pepper. 

The  sickness  had  now  made  such  progress  that  they  were  compelled  to 
give  up  the  trade  and  start  for  home  wiUi  such  pepper  and  teeth  as  they 
had  obtained.  "  At  conning  away,  the  veadore  or  governor  of  the  city  of 
Benin,  told  them  that  if  they  could  stay  any  longer,  he  would  use  all 
possible  expedition  to  bring  in  nfK)re  commodities.  But  the  sickness  so 
increased  and  continued,  that  by  the  time  the  rest  got  on  board,  so  many 
of  the  ship's  company  were  sick  and  dead  that  none  of  them  expected  to 
get  home  alive,  but  to  leave  their  ship  and  bones  behind.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  they  could  get  up  their  anchors,  but  having  done 
it  at  last,  they  lefl  the  pinnace  and  set  sail  homeward." 

On  leaving  the  coast  the  men  began  to  recover,  but  in  paasing  the  Cape 
de  Verds  they  were  taken  worse,  and  had  they  not  luckily  met  with  a 
bark  belonging  to  the  same  owners,  from  which  they  had  six  men,  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  work  their  way  home. 

The  history  of  this  voyage  is  the  history  of  a  thousand  that  have  been 
made  since  to  that  most  dangerous  gulf,  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Many  of 
them  have  however  been  much  more  disastrous,  and  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  whole  crews  have  been  swept  off  within  a  few  days,  leaving 
not  a  single  officer  or  man  to  take  chaise  of  the  ship.  The  disastrous 
results  of  the  recent  British  expedition  up  the  Niger  prove  the  virulence 
of  the  climate  at  the  present  day. 

In  1590  the  same  master  made  a  second  voyage  to  Benin,  taking  out  a 
cargo  of  broadcloths,  kersies^  baize,  linen,  iron,  bracelets  of  copper,  coral, 
hawk-bells,  horse-tails,  hats,  &c.,  and  bringing  home  five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  sacks  of  pepper,  one  hundred  and  fifly  elephant's  teeth,  and 
thirty-two  barrels  of  palm  oil. 

In  this  voyage  they  suffered  less  from  the  climate  than  in  the  first,  which 
was  partly  attributed  by  the  captain  to  a  way  he  had  of  preserving  his 
water  fresh ;  so  that  the  water  that  came  from  the  river  Benin  on  the  first 
of  April,  1591,  was  perfectly  sweet  in  June,  1592.  The  secret  however 
is  not  explained. 


Art.  VI.-C0NSTRUCT10N  AND  FIRST  VOYAGE  OF  THE  GRIFFIK ; 

A  VESSEL  BUILT  BT  LA  8ALLK  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  IN  1679,  NEAR  THE  FAIXB  OF  KIAGABAt 
AND  WHICH  BAILED  FROM  THENCE  TO  GREEN  BAT,  AND  WAS  LOST  ON  HKR  EETDBX 
VOYAGE. — TAKEN  FROM  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  FATHER  HENNE88IN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magaxine : 

In  an  old  French  work  in  my  possession,  printed  in  1698,  entitled,  "-4« 
a4:c(mnt  of  the  discovery  of  a  very  great  country  situated  m  ilmmco,"  by 
Father  Hennessin,  I  find  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  first  vessel  that 
navigated  the  waters  of  the  western  lakes. 

1  am  aware  that  Father  Hennessin  has  been  charged  by  CharloYoix,  and 
subsequent  writers,  on  his  authority,  with  being  a  ** great  Uar;^^  but  I  be- 
lieve the  volume  of  travels  first  published  by  him,  and  in  which  the  above 
18  contained,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  authentic. 
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In  a  subsequent  volume,  published  afler  the  death  of  La  Salle,  and  from 
whose  fame  as  first  discoverer  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  he  wished 
to  detract,  Hennessin  gives  an  account  of  his  descent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  which,  being  evidently  fictitious,  has  cast  suspicion  upon 
his  former  publication. 

Since  the  vast  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  lakes,  there  is  a 
peculiar  interest  connected  with  the  construction  and  voyage  of  the  adven- 
turous bark  of  La  Salle ;  and  as  the  work  from  which  I  have  translated 
the  account  is  very  rare,  I  have  made,  and  herewith  send  an  abstract  of 
the  same,  which  will  be  found  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  the  one 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  collections  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society ;  and  its  publication  at  this  time,  in  connection  with  your  articles 
on  "  Early  Commercial  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  America,"  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  your  numerous  readers.  "Marquette." 

LE   GRIFFON. 

Previous  to  the  year  1679,  the  intrepid  Jesuits,  in  their  ardent  desire  to 
Christianize  the  ignorant  savages,  performed  their  long  and  toilsome  voy- 
ages to  those  parts  west  and  south  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  bark  canoes, 
after  the  manner  of  the  savages,  traders,  and  courieurs  du  bois,  either 
through  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  Niagara,  and  the  lakes,  or  by  ascending 
the  Ottawa  river  to  the  source  of  one  of  its  western  branches,  and  ^ence 
by  portages,  through  Nepissipg  lake  and  the  River  des  Francais,  by  which 
they  reached  Lake  Huron.  The  latter  route  was  generally  preferred,  the 
distance  being  several  hundred  miles  less,  although  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  rapids,  requiring  tedious  ad  difficult  portages,  often  decided 
them  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  Sieur  de  la  Salle,,  a  native  of  Rouen, 
in  France,  who  conceived  the  design  of  building  the  Griffin,  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  courage.  Desirous  of  prosecuting  the  discoveries  which 
the  bold  Marquette  had  opened,  La  Salle  and  his  little  band  left  Fort  Fron- 
tenac  (now  Kingston)ion  the  18th  of  November,  1678,  on  board  a  vessel  of  40 
tons  burden,  and  16  men,  commanded  by  Sieur  de  la  Motte,  which  was 
the  first  vessel  that  sailed  on  Lake  Ontario.  They  arrived  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  river  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  chanted  the  Te  Deum 
as  they  entered  its  beautiful  stream.  After  remaining  one  day  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  they  ascended  its  current  in  a  canoe  for  six  miles,  in  search 
of  a  convenient  place  for  building.  The  rapids  above  Lewistown  pre- 
venting them  from  advancing  further  by  water,  they  continued  their  search 
nine  miles  by  land,  and  not  finding  a  soil  proper  for  cultivation,  they  en- 
camped above  the  falls  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  now  called  Chippe- 
wa creek.  The  snow  being  a  foot  deep,  they  were  obliged  to  remove  it 
before  encamping.  The  next  day  they  retraced  their  steps  to  their  vessel, 
meeting  in  their  route  numbers  of  deer  and  wild  turkeys.  Their  com- 
mander, the  Sieur  de  la  Motte,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  rigor  of  such 
a  life,  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac.  The  wind  continuing  contrary  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  December,  the  party  left  with  the  vessel  were  un- 
able to  ascend  the  river  to  the  point  where  they  had  determined  to  erect 
some  buildings.  On  the  15th  La  Salle  placed  Father  Hennessin  at  the 
rudder,  and  three  of  their  company  towed  the  vessel  as  far  as  the  Great 
Rock,  or  mountain  ridge  at  Lewistown,  where  they  moored  their  vessel  to 
the  bank.     The  next  day  they  built  a  cabin  of  stakes  or  palisades. 

The  neighboring  Senecas  being  extremely  jealous  of  their  constructing 
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a  fort,  they  pretended  it  was  only  a  magazine  in  which  to  store  the  goods 
which  should  be  brought  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 

On  the  27th  of  December  the  Sieur  de  la  Motte,  accompanied  by  Hen- 
nessin  and  seven  of  their  companions,  went  on  an  embassy  with  presents 
to  a  village  of  the  Senecas  called  Tegarondies,  (near  Greneseo,)  about  96 
miles  distant.  After  5  days'  march  they  arrived  at  the  village,  and  were 
well  received.  After  holding  a  council  and  delivering  their  presents  they 
returned,  but  without  effecting  the  object  of  their  mission.  Their  presents 
were  received,  but  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  the  cunning  savage 
were  not  allayed.  On  the  14th  of  January  they  arrived  at  their  little 
cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  the  em- 
bassy, right  glad  to  exchange  their  coarse  fare  of  Indian  com  for  the 
white  fish,  just  then  in  the  season,  and  which  were  pronounced  to  be  the 
finest  fish  in  the  world.  On  the  20th  of  January  M.  de  la  Salle  returned 
from  Fort  Frontenac,  whither  he  had  gone  for  provisions,  and  necessaries 
for  the  vessel  he  intended  building  above  the  falls,  but  his  bark,  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  pilot,  was  wrecked  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  On- 
tario, about  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara ;  nothing  was  saved 
but  the  anchors  and  cables.  Such  a  calamity  would  have  dispirited  any 
one  but  the  enterprising  La  Salle. 

In  the  mean  time  the  construction  of  a  fortification  was  comm^ced  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Niagara ;  but  the 
jealous  savages  soon  discovered  the  design,  and  it  was  temporarily  dis- 
continued, and  a  building  surrounded  with  palisades  substituted. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  La  Salle,  in  furtherance  of  his  object,  to 
construct  a  vessel  above  the  falls  of  Niagara,  sufficiently  large  to  trans- 
port the  men  and  goods  necessary  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the 
savages  residing  on  the  western  lakes.  On  the  29d  of  January,  1679, 
they  went  6  miles  above  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  and  there 
built  a  dock  convenient  for  the  construction  of  their  vessel.* 

On  the  26th  of  January  the  keel  and  other  pieces  being  ready.  La  Salle 
requested  Father  Hennessin  to  drive  the  first  bolt,  but  the  modesty  of  the 
good  father's  profession  prevented. 

During  this  rigorous  winter  La  Salle  determined  to  return  to  Fort 
Frontenac ;  and  leaving  the  dock  in  charge  of  an  Italian  named  Chewdier 
Touti,  he  started,  accompanied  by  Father  Hennessin  as  far  as  Lake  On- 
tario ;  from  thence  he  traversed  the  dreary  forests  to  Fort  Frontenac  on 
foot,  with  only  two  companions  and  a  dog  which  drew  his  baggage  on  a 
sled,  subsisting  on  nothing  but  parched  com,  and  even  that  foiled  him  two 
days'  journey  from  the  fort.  In  the  mean  time  the  building  of  the  vessel 
went  on  under  the  suspicious  eyes  of  the  neighboring  savages,  although 
the  most  part  of  them  had  gone  to  war  beyond  Lake  Erie.  One  of  them, 
feigning  intoxication,  attempted  the  life  of  the  blacksmith,  who  defended 
himself  successfiilly  with  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron.     The  timely  warning  of 

*  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  place  they  selected  for  building  their  bark,  was 
the  mouth  of  Cayuga  Creek,  about  6  miles  above  the  falls.  Governor  Case  says,  **  the 
vessel  was  launched  at  Erie.**  Schoolcraft  in  his  journal  says,  "  near  Bofiklo  ;**  and  ths 
historian  Bancroft  locates  the  site  at  the  mouth  of  Tonawanda  Creek.  Hennessin  says 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  was  two  leagues  above  the  great  falls ;  the  mouth  of  the  Tona- 
wanda is  more  than  twice  that  distance,  and  the  Cayuga  \a  the  only  stream  that  answen 
to  the  description. 
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a  friendly  squaw  averted  the  burning  of  their  veaeel  on  the  stocks,  which 
was  designed  by  the  savages.  The  workmen  were  almost  disheartened 
by  frequent  alarms,  and  would  have  abandoned  the  work  had  they  not 
been  cheered  by  the  good  father,  who  represented  the  great  advantage 
their  perseverance  would  afibrd,  and  how  much  their  success  would  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  God.  These  and  other  inducements  accelerated  the 
work,  and  the  vessel  was  soon  ready  to  be  launched,  though  not  entirely 
finished.  Chanting  the  Te  Deum,  and  firing  three  guns,  diey  committed 
her  to  the  river  amid  cries  of  joy,  and  swung  their  hanunocks  in  security 
from  the  wild  beasts  and  still  more  dreaded  Indians. 

When  the  Senecas  returned  from  their  expedition  they  were  greatly 
astonished  at  the  floating  fort,  '^  which  struck  terror  among  all  the  savages 
who  lived  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  withip  1,500  miles."  Hennessin 
ascended  the  river  in  a  bark  canoe,  with  one  of  his  savage  companions,  as 
fer  as  Lake  Erie.  They  twice  poled  the  canoe  up  the  rapids,  and  sounded 
the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  depth.  He  reported  that  with 
a  favorable  strong  north  or  northwest  wind  the  vessel  could  ascend  to  the 
lake,  and  then  sail  without  difficulty  over  its  whole  extent.  Soon  after 
the  vessel  was  launched  and  anchored  in  the  current  of  Niagara  about 
4^  miles  from  the  lake,  Hennessin  lefl  it  hr  Fort  Frontenac,  and  returning 
with  La  Salle  and  two  other  fathers,  Grabriel  and  Zenobe  Manibre, 
anchored  in  the  Niagara  the  30th  of  July,  16(79.  On  the  4th  of  August 
diey  reached  the  dock  where  the  ship  was  built,  which  he  calls  distant 
18  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  proceeded  from  thence  in  a  bark  canoe 
to  their  vessel,  which  they  found  at  anchor  three  miles  from  the  "  beautiful 
Lake  Erie." 

The  vessel  was  of  60  tons  burden,  completely  rigged  and  found  with 
all  necessaries,  arms,  provisions,  and  merchandise ;  it  had  7  small  pieces 
of  cannon  on  board,  two  of  which  were  of  brass.  There  was  a  griffin 
flying  at  the  jib-boom,  and  an  eagle  above.  There  were  also  all  the  or- 
dinary ornaments  and  other  fixtures  which  usually  grace  a  ship  of  war. 

They  endeavored  many  times  to  ascend  the  current  of  the  Niagara  into 
Lake  Erie  without  success,  the  wind  not  being  strong  enough.  Whilst 
they  were  thus  detained,  La  Salle  employed  a  few  of  his  men  in  clearing 
some  land  on  the  Canadian  shore  opposite  the  vessel,  and  in  sowing  some 
vegetable  seeds  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  happen  to  inhabit  that 
place. 

At  length  the  wind  being  favorable,  they  lightened  the  vessel  by  sending 
most  of  the  crew  on  shore,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  sails  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
men  at  the  tow-lines,  ascended  the  current  into  Lake  Erie.  Thus  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1679,  the  first  vessel  set  sail  on  the  untried  waters  of  Lake 
Erie.  They  steered  southwest,  afler  having  chanted  the  never-failing  Te 
Deum,  and  discharged  their  artillery  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  number  of 
Seneca  warriors.  It  had  been  reported  to  our  voyagers  that  Lake  Erie 
was  full  of  breakers  and  sand-banks,  which  rendered  a  safe  navigation 
impossible  ;  they  therefore  kept  the  lead  going,  sounding  from  time  to  time. 

After  sailing  without  difficulty  through  Lake  Erie,  they  arrived  on  the  1 1  th 
of  August  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  sailing  up  which  they  arrived 
in  Lake  St.  Clair,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  it  bears.  Afler  being  de- 
tained several  days  by  contrary  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Clair  river, 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  entering  Lake  Huron  on  the  28d  of  August, 
chanting  Te  Deum  through  gratitude  for  a  safe  navigation  thus  far. 
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Passing  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  they  sailed  with  a  fresh  and 
favorable  wind  until  evening,  when  the  wind  suddenly  veered,  driving  them 
across  Saginaw  Bay,  (Sackinaw.)  The  storm  raged  until  the  24th,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  calm  which  continued  until  the  next  day  noon,  (2r)th,) 
when  they  pursued  their  course  until  midnight.  As  they  doubled  a  point 
which  advanced  into  the  lake,  they  were  suddenly  struck  by  a  furious 
wind,  which  forced  them  to  run  behind  the  cape  for  safety.  On  the  26th 
the  violence  of  the  storm  compelled  them  to  send  down  their  top-masts  and 
yards,  and  to  stand  in,  for  they  could  find  neither  anchorage  or  shelter. 
It  was  then  the  stout  heart  of  La  Salle  failed  him  ;  the  whole  crew  fell 
upon  their  knees  to  say  their  prayers  and  prepare  for  death,  except  the 
pilot,  whom  they  could  not  compel  to  follow  their  example,  and  who  on  the 
contrary  ^^did  nothing  all  that  while  hit  curse  and  siaear  against  M.  La 
Salle,  who  had  brought  him  thither  to  make  him  perish  in  a  nasty  ZoAre,  and 
lose  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  his  long  and  happy  navigations  on  the 
ocean.^'  On  the  27th,  favored  with  less  adverse  winds,  they  arrived  during 
the  night  at  Missillimackinack  and  anchored  in  the  bay,  where  they  report 
6  fathoms  of  water,  and  clay  bottom.  This  bay  they  state  is  protected  on 
the  southwest,  west,  and  northwest,  but  open  to  the  south.  The  savages 
were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  size  of  their  vessel,  and  the 
noise  of  their  guns.  Here  they  regaled  themselves  on  the  delicious  trout, 
which  they  describe  as  being  from  50  to  60  lbs.  in  weight,  and  as  affording 
the  savages  their  principal  subsistence.  On  the  2d  of  September  they  left 
Mackinaw,  entered  Lake  Michij^an,  (Illinois,)  and  sailed  40  leagues  to 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Puans,  (Green  Bay.)  From  this 
place  La  Salle  determined  to  send  back  the  ship  laden  with  furs  to 
Niagara.  The  pilot  and  five  men  embarked  in  her,  and  on  the  18th  she 
fired  a  gun  and  set  sail  on  her  return,  with  a  favorable  wind.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  from  her,  and  she  undoubtedly  foundered  in  Lake  Huron 
with  all  on  board.     Her  cargo  was  rich,  and  valued  at  60,000  livres. 

Thus  ended  the  first  voyage  of  the  first  ship  that  sailed  over  the  western 
lakes.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  between  the  silent  waves  and  un- 
broken forests  which  witnessed  the  course  of  that  adventurous  bark,  and 
the  busy  hum  of  commerce  which  now  rises  from  the  fertile  borders,  and 
the  thousand  ships  and  smoking  palaces  which  now  furrow  the  surface  of 
those  inland  seas ! 


Art.  VII.— mercantile  BIOGRAPHY.— THE  MERCHANT  CAPTAIN. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FEPPERRELL,  BART. 

William  Pepperrell,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  in  England ;  whence  he  came  to  this  country  as  early 
as  1676,  seeking  his  fortune  on  the  rough  shores  of  New  England,  which 
had  been  so  quaintly  eulogized  by  their  worthy  discoverer,  "  Captain  John 
Smith,  sometymes  governor  in  those  countryes,  and  admirall  of  New  Eng- 
land." Various  apocryphal  stories  are  told  of  his  early  proceedings  in 
the  country.  One  represents,  that  he,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Gibbons, 
of  Topsham,  in  England,  first  settled  on  the  Isles  of  Shpals  ;  but  finding 
themselves  rather  restricted  in  their  operations,  each  set  up  a  stick,  and 
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waited  patiently  for  the  course  which  ProvideDce  should  mark  out  for  them 
to  take,  in  the  direction  of  the  sticks  as  they  fell !  Gibbons'  stick  fell  to 
the  northeast,  and  Pepperrell's  towards  the  northwest.  Both  followed  these 
courses  with  great  enthusiasm ;  Gibbons  going  into  that  part  of  Maine, 
since  know  as  the  Waldo  patent,  and  Pepperrell  settling  at  Kittery  Point, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua.  Another  account  informs  us  that  he 
settled  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  as  a  fisherman,  and  was  so  poor  for  some 
time  afler  his  arrival,  that  the  lady  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses  at  the 
Shoals,  would  not  listen  to  him.  In  a  few  years,  however,  by  dint  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  he  acquired  enough  to  send  out  a  brig,  which  he 
loaded,  to  Hull.  The  lady  now  came  forward  and  gave  her  consent ;  and 
after  their  marriage,  they  removed  to  Battery  Point.  Certain  it  is,  that -he 
removed  to  Kittery  Point  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  where  he 
married  a  Miss  Bray,  daughter  of  John  Bray,  a  respectable  shipwright  of 
Kittery.  He  engaged  extensively  in  the  fisheries,  at  that  time  the  great 
and  profitable  business  of  most  of  the  settlers.  Having  amassed  a  large 
property  in  these  and  other  commercial  pursuits,  he  became  a  magistrate, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  February,  1734,  aged  86.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  religious  man,  exemplary  in  his  deportment,  honorable  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  left  behind  him,  what  is  better  than  a  thousand  flattering 
eulc^es  and  fulsome  epitaphs — a  good  name. 

Sir  William  Pepperrell,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  bom  in  1696. 
He  was  the  only  son,  having  two  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Mary  P.,  died  18th 
April,  1766,  having  been  the  widow  of  Hon.  John  Frost,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Col  man,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Prescott.  The  other  sister  married  the  Hon. 
John  Newmarch.  He  received  from  his  parents  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
mercantile  education.  His  mother  was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  the 
early  instructions  of  his  parents  exercised  no  feeble  influence  over  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  and  to  them  might  justly  be  referred  that  spirit  of 
devotion  which  marked  his  after  career. 

Mr.  Pepperrell  married  (March  16th,  1723)  Mary  Hirst,  the  daughter 
of  Grove  Hirst,  of  Boston,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Judge  Sewall.*  Allen 
records  an  anecdote  relating  to  his  courtship  which  is  quite  amusing. 
When  he  first  saw  her  in  1722,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Moody, 
of  York,  her  relative,  his  visit  was  very  unwelcome  to  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Mr.  M.,  who  in  his  journal  has  recorded  that  he  was  bewildered  by  the 
attractions  of  the  young  lady.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pretensions  of  the 
schoolmaster  could  not  rival  those  of  Mr.  P.,  the  heir  of  a  man  of  wealth, 
who  also  conducted  the  afifair  with  much  skill,  making  presents  of  gold 
rings,  a-  large  hoop,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  thus  awakening  a  little 
vanity,  which  drew  upon  Miss  Hirst,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had 
made  a  profession  of  religion,  the  remonstrances  of  her  sober  friends. 
Mr.  Pepperrell  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty's  council  about  the  year 

*  He  had  two  children ;  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Col.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
kawk,  of  Kittery;  and  a  son,  Andrew,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743,  and 
died  March  1st,  1751.  Col.  Sparhawk  had  several  children;  one  of  whom,  William, 
aaaumed  the  name  and  title  of  Sir  William,  but  dying  in  London  in  181 G,  the  title  be. 
came  extinct. 

Lady  Mary  Pepperrell  died  at  her  seat  in  Kittery,  Nov.  S5th,  1789.    Her  nattiral  and 

acquired  powers  were  said  to  be  highly  respectable,  and  she  was  much  admired  for  her 

wit  and  sweetness  of  manneis. 

22* 
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1727,  which  office  he  retained,  by  annual  re-elections,  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  During  eighteen  years  of  the  thirty-two,  he  was  first  in  the  coun- 
oil.  His  services,  in  this  department  of  his  public  life,  were  highly  hon. 
orable  to  himself  and  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  province.  His  prac- 
tical  knowledge  and  experience  enabled  him  to  see  the  bearing  of  public 
measures  upon  the  private  interest,  and  to  prepare  for  obstacles  in  legisla- 
tion  unforeseen  by  councillors  of  less  sagacity.  These  qualities  rendered 
him  extremely  popular,  both  with  the  government  and  the  people,  and 
were  thoroughly  tested  during  the  long  continuance  of  his  councillorsliip. 
He  was  also  early  in  life  chosen  to  represent  his  town  in  the  "  Great  and 
Greneral  Court,"  and  in  all  his  public  offices,  "he  ever  approved  himself  a 
true  friend  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  province,  by  his  cheerful 
concurrence  in  enacting  laws,  planning  measures,  and  prosecuting  schemes 
for  the  public  good."  The  country  had  few,  if  any,  more  zealous  advt>- 
cates  for,  or  defenders  of,  its  liberties  and  privileges. 

When  the  New  England  provinces  determined  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  Louisbourg,  Mr.  Pepperrell  was  selected  and  commissioned  as  command- 
er-in-chief. Had  military  skill  and  experience  been  required  in  the 
selection  of  a  general  in  this  case  (says  Belknap)  the  expedition  must  have 
been  entirely  given  up,  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  New  England,  in  these 
respects,  qualified  for  the  command.  Fidelity,  resolution,  and  popularity 
were  to  supply  the  place  of  military  talents ;  and  Pepperrell  was  the  pes- 
sessor  of  these.  A  note,  found  among  Pepperrell's  papers,  written  to  him 
from  Boston,  while  he  was  at  Louisbourg,  intimates  a  reason  for  his  elec- 
tion.  "  You  were  made  general,  being  a  popular  man,  most  likely  to 
raise  soldiers  soonest."  This  was  necessary,  for  the  army  was  an  army 
of  volunteers,  who  could  only  be  enlisted  under  the  auspices  of  a  man 
whom  they  loved  and  respected.  In  the  **  Address  of  his  Majesty'  Coun. 
oil  and  House  of  Representatives,"  they  say,  "  that  his  (PepperreU's)  ap- 
pointment gave  them  great  satisfaction  and  hopes,"  and  that  "  no  merce- 
nary or  vain  considerations  induced  him  to  accept  of  this  difficult  and 
hazardous  service  ;  nothing  but  a  zeal  for  his  majesty's  interest,  and  an 
ardent  affection  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-subjects  could  have  carried  him 
from  the  most  affluent  fortune  among  us,  and  from  the  head  of  his  majesty's 
Council,  the  highest  honor  his  native  country  could  put  upon  him." 

Some  self-denial  indeed  was  required,  that  he  should  consent  to  take  the 
command.  His  private  business  and  domestic  affairs  required  constant 
attention,  and  it  was  no  mean  sacrifice  to  tear  himself  from  his  family  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  so  doubtful  and  hazardous.  His  commission  (31st 
January,  1744)  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  by 
land  and  sea,  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  expedition.  Before  accept- 
ing the  command,  he  consulted  the  celebrated  Greorge  Wh  tefield,  who 
was  then  preaching  in  New  England.  Whitefield  at  first  discouraged  the 
expedition,  telling  him  that  he  "did  not  think  the  scheme  very  promising; 
that  the  eyes  of  all  would  be  on  him ;  if  it  should  not  succeed,  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  slain  would  reproach  him ;  if  it  should  succeed,  many 
would  regard  him  with  envy,  and  endeavor  to  eclipse  his  glory  ;  that  he 
ought,  therefore,  to  go  with  a  *  single  eye,'  and  then  he  would  find  his 
strength  proportioned  to  his  necessity."  Afler  some  hesitation,  he  was 
finally  induced  to  favor  the  expedition,  and  furnished  a  motto  for  the  flag, 
which,  it  has  been  remarked,  gave  to  the  enterprise  the  air  of  a  crusade— 

**  NIL  DESPERANDUM,  CHRISTO  DUCE." 
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After  many  difficulties  and  vexatious  delays  incident  to  such  expedi- 
tions, the  troops  finally  embarked  on  the  24th  March,  1745.  There  were 
about  four  thousand  in  all,  of  whom  Massachusetts  furnished  the  greater 
portion,  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  each  supplying  their  quota  of 
men.  Rhode  Island  sent  about  three  hundred,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till 
after  the  surrender.  Ten  vessels,  of  which  the  two  largest  carried  only 
twenty  guns  each,  with  the  armed  sloops  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  serving  as  transports  and  cruisers,  constituted  the  entire 
naval  force  until  their  arrival  at  Canseau,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Commodore  Warren,  in  the  Superbe,  of  sixty  guns,  with  two  other  ships 
of  forty  guns  each.*  After  having  been  detained  at  Canseau  about  three 
weeks  waiting  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  round  Cape  Breton,  they 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Chapeaurouge  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
April,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  fortress. 

The  siege  continued  until  the  16th  June,  when  the  French  commander, 
Duchambon,  capitulated,  and  the  colonial  troops  took  possession  of  the 
place.  On  the  26th,  Pepperrell  thus  writes  from  Louisburg  to  the  lords 
commissioners  of  admiralty,  communicating  the  intelligence  of  "  the  re- 
duction of  Louisburg  and  the  territories  adjacent." 

"  I  presume  the  acquisition  of  this  place,  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
trade  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  America,  will  be  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
him  and  the  whole  nation,  and  that  speedy  measures  will  be  taken  fo^  ihe 
security  thereof,  and  the  settling  of  this  island,  which  I  humbly  apprehend 
nothing  will  more  conduce  to,  than  his  majesty's  establishing  a  civil  gov- 
ernment here,  and  making  Louisburg  a  free  port  for  some  years.  I  can't 
but  flatter  myself,  that  our  success  in  the  reduction  of  this  place  (so  much 
the  pride  of  France)  is  an  happy  prelude  to  some  further  progress  against 
the  French  settlements  in  America,  which,  should  it  please  his  majesty  to 
promote,  I  am  persuaded  his  New  England  subjects  will  cheerfully  offer 
their  weak  service." 

It  was  indeed  an  acquisition  of  importance,  and  deprived  the  French  of 
an  invaluable  protection,  the  key  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  only  convenient 
communication  with  Canada,  the  flourishing  and  favorite  colony  of  France. 
The  extensive  fisheries  and  trade  in  those  waters  were  liable  to  constant 
interruption  from  any  force  which  might  be  placed  in  the  fortress  and 
harbor,  where  before  this  time  they  had  prosecuted  their  commerce  in  per- 
fect security.  While  in  the  possession  of  France  it  was  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Enfrlish  fisheries,  dividing  their 
forces  between  Newfoundland  and  Canseau,  fitting  out  privateers  to  scour 
the  roasts  of  the  English  plantations,  and  offering  a  safe  retreat  for  them 
with  their  prizes.  Here  too  the  French  East  and  West  Indian  fleets  found 
a  secure  harbor ;  and  from  this  port  they  could  ship  their  supplies  of  fish 
and  lumber  to  their  sugar  colonies.     Another  important  political  consid- 

*  Circamstances  contributed  to  aid  the  enterprise,  by  bringing  together  several  British 
\eesf\s  of  war,  from  which  at  the  outset  no  assistance  could  have  been  expected. 
According  to  Haliburton,  the  men.of.war  that  arrived  from  time  to  time  at  Louisburg, 
daring  the  siege,  werc^ — 

Superbe,  of  60  guns,  Lancaster,  40,  Mermaid,  40 — under  Commodore  Warren.  The 
Prize  Vigilant,  64  guns,  Princess  Mary,  60,  Hector,  40,  Chester,  50 — ^from  England. 
Canterbury,  of  60  guns,  Sunderland,  60,  Lark,  40 — from  Newfoundland.  Eltham— call, 
ed  ia  from  convoying  the  mast^hips  to  England. 
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eratioQ  was  connected  with  the  reduction  of  this  place.  The  French  had 
contemplated  an  expedition  to  reconquer  Nova  Scotia,  but  this  capture  en- 
tirely  subverted  their  plans.  The  colonies  by  this  victory  afibrded  the 
parent  country  the  means  of  purchasing  a  peace.  It  restored  all  the 
conquests  of  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  in  a  most  successful  war  on  the  continent — though  it  was  an 
exchange  extremely  mortifying  to  the  colonists,  who  had  so  gallantly 
achieved  the  conquest.* 

There  were  many  ungenerous  attempts  made  to  deprive  the  provincials 
of  the  honor  justly  due  to  their  services  in  this  affair,  by  exalting  the 
merits  of  the  naval  force,  and  attributing  to  its  support  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  ;  and  these  unworthy  returns  for  their  services  constituted  no 
unimportant  item  in  that  series  of  wrongs  which,  in  the  language  of  a 
British  historian,  <<  finally  estranged  their  affections,  and  prepared  their 
minds  for  the  great  conflict  which  subsequently  severed  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain." 

With  a  due  sense  of  bis  distinguished  merit  and  services  in  this  under- 
taking,  George  II.,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1746,  conferred  on  Mr.  Pep- 
perrell  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  baronet,  an  honor  never  before  conferred 
on  a  native  of  New  England.  He  also  commissioned  him  as  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  foot,  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies  for  the  preservation  of  their 
acquisitions. 

In  the  subsequent  war  with  the  French,  he  was  commissioned  first  as 
major-general,  and  afterwards  as  lieutenant-general, f  and  though  he  did 
not  take  the  field  again,  he  aided  by  his  counsels  and  influence  the  cause 
of  his  sovereign  in  America.  For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his 
death,  he  had  at  times  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  of  disease,  and  in  the 
last  six  months  of  his  life,  in  the  words  of  his  minister,  **  he  enjoyed  little 
ease.'*  Before  the  conclusion  of  "  the  war  pf  '56,"  he  "  left  the  service 
of  his  earthly  sovereign,  and  entered  upon  the  reward  of  his  labors."  He 
died  at  his  seat  in  Kittery,  July  6th,  1759,  having  just  completed  his  sixty- 
third  year. 

A  few  words  may  complete  our  sketch  of  his  life  and  character.  Bred 
a  merchant,  he  entered  into  his  busmess  with  all  the  zeal  which  a  mer- 
cantile turn  of  mind  could  excite,  aided  by  the  influence  of  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  indicate  directly  the  course  he  should  pursue.  Prudence 
and  industry,  quickened  by  this  spirit,  enabled  him  to  make  large  additions 
to  his  paternal  estate.  Scrupulously  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  he  esteem- 
ed highly  those  principles  of  commercial  integrity  which  form  the  only 
safq^uard  in  commercial  pursuits.  "  He  not  only  spoke  oflen  of  their  im- 
portance, but  more  than  once  remarked,  that  he  did  not  remember  ever  to 

'  ~~~  i 

*  Governor  Belcher,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Waldron,  of  New  Hampshire,  (Nov.  22d^  i 

1750,)  says  of  Pepperrell  and  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg:  **  The  enterprise  he  attempted,  | 

and  by  the  favor  of  heaven  succeeded  in,  at  the  head  of  his  brave  New  England  boys*  j 

brought  on  the  peace,  after  we  had  been  beaten  over  and  over;  restored  the  Austrian  j 

and  Dutch  Netherlands,  saved  Holland  from  becoming  a  county  of  France,  and  in  short, 

procured  every  other  good  thing  couched  in  the  treaty ;  so  that  the  brave,  the  honest 

Sir  William  Pepperrell  richly  deserves  an  accumulation  of  profits  and  honors  from  his 

king  and  country.*' 

t  His  commission  as  major^eneral  was  dated  27th  February,  1755,  and  that  of 

lieutenant-general,  the  31st  January,  1759. 
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have  promised  payment  and  failed,  either  as  to  time  or  sum.  And  his 
word,  when  once  given,  was  sacred  in  that  respect,  as  he  considered  it  an 
evidence  either  of  a  weak  or  a  wicked  mind  to  promise  when  there  was 
not  an  ability  or  a  good  prospect  of  performance."*  In  personal  appear- 
ance the  baronet  is  said  to  have  been  of  middle  stature,  erect  and  com- 
manding. His  dress  was  usually  in  the  expensive  style  of  those  days,  of 
scarlet  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  It  is  a  homely  tradition,  that  what- 
ever he  willed  was  done.  None  thought  it  wise  to  dispute  his  wishes.  He 
was  affable,  frank,  kind,  sincere,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  tender 
parent.  His  religious  character  we  have  already  noted,  and  his  minister 
informs  us  that  the  last  petition  which  he  desired  to  be  put  up  for  him 
was,  that  he  might  have  an  open  and  abundant  entrance  administered  to 
him  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Christ.  So  died  "  the  mighiyman^  the 
mnofjoar,  the  judge,  the  president,  and  the  ancient,  the  Iwnorahle  man  and 
the  counsellor.^' 


% 
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II.~A  GLIMPSE  OF  BANKRUPTCT.t 

**  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  «n  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  very,  very  means  do  ebb  ?" 

As  You  Like  It.  — I 

The  clerk  retraced  his  way  to  his  humble  home  a  much  happier  man   ' 
than  when  he  had  left  it  an  hour  before.     He  felt  happy  in  the  conscious-  \ 

ness  of  having  successfully  discharged  a  duty,  the  performance  of  which, 
in  anticipation  at  least,  had  been  attended  with  no  little  unpleasantness.       ,^ 
We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  accuse  him  of  old-fashioned  fastid- 
iousness, when  we  tell  them  that  his  feelings  had  all  along  strongly  recoiled      *  ^ 
from  the  task  he  had  undertaken.     Not  that  he  thought  again  for  one 
moment  of  his  own  sacrifice  in  the  business,  for  his  mind  was  no  sooner 
made  up,  than  he  forgot  self,  and  looked  forward  only  to  his  resolution 
and  his  duty.     His  anxiety  was  of  a  different  nature.     Praiseworthy  and 
virtuous  as  his  object  was,  its  accomplishment  seemed  to  demand  that  he 
should  outstep,  in  appearance  at  least,  those  bounds  which  h^bit,  position, 
and  respect  had  always  maintained   between  his  principal  and  himself. 
Might  not  the  honest  pride  of  the  merchant  be  wounded  by  the  proposal, 
involving  as  it  did  the  possible  loss  of  the  little  fortune  which  his  own  con- 
fidence and  generous  policy  had  enabled  his  clerk  to  amass?     Or  even  if 
Mr.  Ockham  should  judge  differently  concerning  the  hazard  of  the  invest- 
ment, might  not  his  own  awkwardness  in  making  the  proposal  wound  the 
feelings  of  one  who  was  as  sensitive  as  he  was  noble-hearted  ?     These 
fears,  however  overstrained  and  unnecessary  some  may  be  disposed  to 
^'steem  them,  had  embarrassed  him  during  the  whole  of  the  interview, 

•  Stevens*  Funeral  Sermon.  A  free  use  has  been  made  <tf  this  sermon  in  the  present 
sketch.  The  writer  would  also  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Belknap's  valuable  His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire,  HaIiburton*s  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  collections  of  the  Massa. 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Historical  Societies. 

t  See  Merchants*  Magazine  for  February,  1842,  vol.  vi..  No.  2,  page  169. 
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until  Mr.  Ockham,  unconscious  of  the  true  nature  of  his  feelings,  removed 
his  anxiety  by  offering  security.  This  offer,  although  he  had  nwre  than 
half  determined  to  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  it,  at  once  caused  the  delicate 
negotiation  to  assume  somewhat  the  air  of  a  business  transaction.  The 
relative  position  of  the  parties  seemed  to  be  maintained,  and  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  single-hearted  clerk  was  over. 

"  A  mortgage,  indeed !"  said  he,  as  the  tolling  of  the  hour  of  nine  in- 
duced him  to  quicken  his  pace — "  Well,  I  never  thought  of  security,  but 
was  heartily  glad  when  Mr.  Ockham  mentioned  it.  Of  course  I  shall 
never  accept  security  from  him,  but  it  was  awkward  to  speak  of  the  loon 
as  I  did.     It's  over  now,  however" — 

The  current  of  his  thoughts  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  familiar 
voice,  and  the  tones  of  the  speaker  caused  him  to  look  round  in  some  sur- 
prise. Two  persons  were  approaching,  but  the  shadow  of  an  awning 
prevented  him  for  a  moment  from  discerning  their  features.  A  dreadful 
oath,  in  the  same  voice,  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  his  fijime,  and  this 
was  followed  by  vulgar  and  boisterous  laughter.  He  advanced  a  few  steps 
and  turned  again.  A  tall  elegantly-dressed  young  man  was  approaching 
with  an  uncertain  step,  in  noisy  conversation  with  a  person  considerably 
older,  and  rather  shabbily  attired,  whose  air  and  language  betokened  any 
thing  but  respectability.  The  clerk  quickened  his  step,  as  if  he  was 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  pain  of  an  unwelcome  recognition.  But  a 
recognition  was  not  so  easily  avoided. 

"  Hawkins,  Bill  Hawkins,  as  I'm  alive !"  shouted  the  young  man  in 
his  ear,  while  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  clerk  bore  witness 
to  his  physical  manhood.  "  Roving,  Hawkins  ?  Bless  us,  man,  it's  nine 
o'clock.  Where  is  Mrs.  Hawkins  and  the  little  Hawkinses?  Who's  to 
sing  lullaby  now,  William,  eh  ?" 

^*  Ha !  ha !  capital,  Henry,"  shouted  the  respectable  companion  of  this 
noisy  young  gentleman :  "  Placide  is  a  fool  to  you — ^use  him  up,  my 
hearty." 

"  Come,  Hawkins,"  proceeded  the  other,  very  sensibly  encouraged  by 
this  judicious  approval  of  his  leader,  '^  show  us  your  cheek,  and  don't  be 
squeamish  about  showing  that  sly  face  at  the  bar." 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  conduct  in  other  circumstances,  under 
this  insulting  treatment,  the  clerk  did  not  answer,  for  at  that  moment  a 
broad  glare  of  light  from  a  drawing-room  fell  across  their  path.  As  if 
it  had  been  a  spectre,  the  clerk  turned  pale  and  grasped  the  arm  of  the 
young  man,  silently  pointing  to  the  window.  The  other  looked  up,  made 
a  desperate  effort  and  steadied  himself.  That  glance  was  enough.  The 
laughter  ceased.  The  two  advanced  swiftly  to  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  disappeared.  Hawkins  passed  on  with  a  slow  step,  and  again  cast  a 
glance  at  the  drawing-room  window.  A  gentleman  whose  form  was  par- 
tially concealed  by  the  folds  of  the  rich  curtain  stood  there  gazing  out 
upon  the  street,  and  yet  apparently  unconscious  of  ought  that  was  trans- 
piring before  him.  Hawkins  shuddered  at  his  look,  for  it  was  care-worn, 
haggard,  almost  wild.  The  cheek  was  pale  and  hollow,  the  lips  strongly 
compressed,  and  the  brow  bent  as  if  in  intense  and  painful  thought. 

'^  Colonel  Beers  seems  very  unwell,"  soliloquized  the  clerk  as  he  passed 
on.  "  Yet  what  wonder  ?  so  much  excitement  by  day  and  such  dissipatioa 
by  night.     It  is  enough  to  wear  out  a  man  of  iron !" 

And  then  there  arose  in  his  mind  the  image  of  his  own  quiet  and  happy 
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home.  He  thanked  God,  and  pressed  forward  to  gain  the  reality  of  a 
yisioa  which  was  among  the  few  such  that  are  not  dreams. 

His  benevolent  sympathy  with  the  supposed  illness  of  Colonel  Beers 
would  have  been  greatly  increased,  perhaps,  if  he  could  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  splendid  and  apparently  joyous  scene  within.  There  the 
beautiful,  the  fashionable,  the  voluptuous,  were  killing  time  midst  music 
and  smiles  as  gaily  as  if  time  were  not  a  portion  of  eternity,  as  fruitlessly 
as  if  the^  had  verily  become  the  butterflies  which  they  seemed.  Joyous 
they  were,  seeing  not  or  heeding  not  the  black  void  infinite  above  them  and 
beneath ;  for  the  god  of  this  world  has  a  charm  wherewith  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  bis  votaries,  even  when  they  are  staggering  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss. 
The  scene  perhaps  was  joyous  to  all  except  the  proud  lord  of  the  pageant, 
who  stood  shrouded  by  the  curtains  and  looking  out  vacantly  upon  the 
night.  Was  he  indeed  ill  ?  Alas !  there  is  a  sickness  of  the  heart  whose 
pangs  can  prostrate  the  strongest,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  no  solace 
but — ^in  heaven.  And  Colonel  Beers  had  never  learned  to  seek  for  solace 
there. 

A  brilliant  company  was  assembled  in  honor  of  the  birth-day  festival 
of  the  second  daughter  of  Colonel  Beers,  a  young  lady  just  entering  upon 
society,  but  already  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accompli^ments.  As 
to  her  wealth  and  prospects,  the  commercial  metropolis  needed  no  other 
voucher  than  the  name  of  the  merchant-noble  whose  daughter  she  was. 
Carriage  afler  carriage  continued  to  arrive,  each  with  its  contribution  of 
splendor  and  fashion  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the  evening. 

The  furniture  of  the  saloon  (for  it  is  necessary  to  our  moral  that  we 
glance  at  it)  was  altogether  in  a  style  of  the  most  princely  magnificence. 
Rich  carpets  vied  in  splendor  with  superb  sofas,  divans,  and  ottomans, 
glittering  chandejiers  and  French  pier-glasses.  Yet  the  glitter  was  far 
from  being  a  vulgar  one,  for  evidences  of  taste  were  there.  Several 
beautiful  specimens  of  statuary  were  placed  around  the  apartment,  and  the 
walls  were  hung  with  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters,  mingled  here  and 
there  with  choice  specimens  of  American  genius.  A  piano  of  exquisite 
workmanship  and  finish  occupied  one  of  the  richly  curtained  recesses,  and 
a  harp  leaned  against  the  diVan.  The  centre-table  was  covered  with 
books  and  engravings,  and  the  silvery  light  from  the  chandeliers  shed  a 
rare  cheerfulness  and  brilliancy  within  the  apartment. 

On  a  sofa,  in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  sat,  or  rather  reclined  in  the  most 
graceful  of  attitudes,  the  empress  of  the  festival,  Miss  Julia  Middleton 
Beers,  surrounded  by  the  usual  number  of  ambitious  young  gentlemen, 
her  particular  admirers.  Fame  had  not  exaggerated  the  charms  of  this 
young  lady ;  she  certainly  was  beautiful,  and  of  an  order  of  beauty  as 
rare  as  it  was  enchanting.  Her  eye  was  soft,  dark,  lustrous,  with  good 
hunoor  and  innocence  in  its  expression,  with  perhaps  a  subdued  gleam  of 
the  pride  which  is  never  wholly  absent  from  the  heart  of  one  that  finds 
pleasure  in  the  adulation  of  the  gay  world.  The  delicate  brunette  of  her 
complexion  was  well  relieved  by  the  rich  crimson  upon  her  cheek,  and 
the  bright  and  girlish  smile  upon  her  lip^  That  smile  too,  bright  and 
girlbh  as  it  was,  had  a  dash  of  scorn,  partly  affected,  but  revealing 
something  of  character.  Her  hair  simply  parted  upon  a  forehead  decided- 
ly intellectual  in  its  cast,  descended  below  her  temples  in  a  profusion  of 
curls  slightly  confined  by  a  band  and  brilliant,  once  the  glory  of  Mar- 
quand. 
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At  her  side,  and  dividing  her  attention  with  wonderful  skill  among  the 
various  guests  as  they  successively  appeared  or  became  stationary  at  her 
daughter's  throne,  sat  the  agreeable,  worldly-minded  Mrs.  Beers.  Her 
placid  countenance,  speaking  eye,  and  clear  unwrinkled  brow,  revealed 
nothing  of  the  anxiety,  the  care,  the  suspense,  that  like  fiends  were  tug- 
ging at  her  heart-strings.  What  painful  mockery  does  the  world  some- 
times  demand  of  its  votaries !  How  surely  do  the  worshippers  of  this 
Dagon  become  his  victims!  Fascinating  indeed  is  the  glittering  whirlpool 
that  rolls  unceasingly  around  his  shrine ;  but,  alas  for  those  who,  having 
ventured  in,  are  carried  down  to  the  black  deeps  beneath,  when  the  india- 
rubber  bag  of  fortune  suddenly  collapses ! 

Altogether  in  contrast  with  the  beautiful  daughter  and  the  worldly- 
minded  mother,  thus  presented  to  the  reader,  are  two  individuals  whom 
it  is  also  incumbent  on  us  to  notice  for  a  moment  amidst  the  throng  which 
now  almost  fills  the  saloon.  On  a  sofa  at  the  right  sits  a  young  lady,  upon 
whose  plain  but  not  unpleasing  features  we  discern  intelligence,  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  womanly  gentleness.  She  is  engaged  in  apparendy 
earnest  conversation  with  a  gentleman  whose  appearance  and  manners  are 
characterized  by  a  modest  and  quiet  dignity  not  common  in  one  so  young. 
There  is  a  shade  of  care  upon  her  brow,  and  her  eye  is  troubled  at  times 
as  she  steals  a  glance  at  the  curtained  recess  of  the  window.  That  young 
lady  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Beers,  and  her  companion  is  the 
only  son  of  Mr.  Ockham,  a  young  lawyer  of  some  eminence  and  much 
promise. 

The  eye  of  Emily  Beers  brightened  as  her  father  advanced  from  his 
position  and  approached  the  sofa  which  she  occupied. 

"  I  find  these  rooms  oppressively  warm,  my  dear,"  he  observed  as  he 
took  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  hers. 

"  I  feared  you  were  ill,  father,'*  replied  his  daughter  in  a  voice  of  pe- 
culiar sweetness,  "  and  waited  anxiously  for  your  re-appearance." 

"  The  heat  overcame  me,"  replied  Colonel  Beers,  with  a  faint  smile ; 
"  and,  besides,  I  am  far  from  feeling  well." 

The  ingenuous  and  aflTectionate  girl  thought  no  more  of  the  causes  of  the 
extreme  paleness  and  former  dejection  of  her  father.  There  was  yet  an 
expression  about  his  full,  haughty  eye  which  mere  physical  pain  is  not 
wont  to  bring  on ;  but  Emily  either  saw  it  not,  or  interpreted  it  as  her 
father  wished  to  have  it  interpreted.  He  arose,  passed  on,  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  throng  of  his  guests.       ' 

"  I  think  you  hardly  do  us  justice,  Mr.  Ockham,"  said  Emily,  as  if  in 
reply  to  some  previous  remark  of  the  young  lawyer ;  "  you  must  surelr 
give  our  sex  credit  for  some  power  of  endurance — for  fortitude  in  suiTerii^i 
if  not  for  that  active  courage  which  we  hardly  need." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  lawyer ;  "  my  remark  was  a  general  one,  and 
it  is  my  own  fault  that  you  misunderstood  me.  I  have  recently  become 
acquainted  with  instances  that  illustrate  your  remark  most  thoroughly  and 
most  nobly.  Washington  Irving's  beautiful  tale  of  *  The  Wife,'  can  hardly 
be  said  to  come  up  to  your  meaning,  perhaps ;  but  circumstances  recently 
falling  within  my  knowledge  have  convinced  me  how  exquisitely  true  it 
is ;  indeed.  Miss  Beers,  almost  a  portrait." 

"  One  could  almost  wish,  if  it  were  not  sinful,"  remarked  the  young 
lady,  with  a  slight  glow  upon  her  cheek,  "  that  such  cases  might  occur 
oftener,  for  the  sake  of  the  example." 
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"  Nay,  Miss  Beers,"  replied  the  other,  "  they  are  common  enough,  and 
some  cases  I  assure  you  are  very  painful  to  such  of  our  profession  as  have 
any  heart  left,  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  them." 

"  To  those  whose  sole  trust,  whose  only  happiness  is  placed  in  worldly 
fortune,  such  things  must  come  very  hard ;  but  not  so  hard,  Mr.  Ockham, 
to  those  who  have  resources  above  the  reach  of  fortune." 
"  But  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes" — 

"  Nay,  speak  it  out,"  she  said,  observing  his  hesitation ;  "  you  think 
that  many  who  in  their  own  fancied  strength  would  not  shrink,  might  be 
prostrated  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes.  Doubtless  it  is  so— but  not,  I 
think,  not  with  those  who  have  truly  found  the  consolations  of  the 
jgospel." 

Charles  Ockham  was  a  religious  roan,  and  he  knew  the  strength  of  the 
divine  principle  which  the  earnest  and  gentle  being  at  his  side  so  eloquent- 
ly described.  Yet  her  words  left  a  heaviness  upon  his  heart,  for  the 
shadows  of  coming  events,  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  darkened 
his  spirit. 

Having  introduced  to  the  reader  these  few  of  the  many  there  assembled, 
we  may  retire  and  let  the  festival  proceed  according  to  its  wont. 

The  hours  wore  away  brightly  and  swiftly.  At  length,  when  the  heavy 
chimes  of  midnight  were  heard,  there  was  a  movement  among  the  guests, 
and  one  after  another  departed.  The  family  speedily  retired,  and  Colonel 
Beers  was  left  alone. 

With  an  agitated,  uncertain  step  he  walked  up  and  down  the  empty 
saloon,  and  his  countenance  bore  the  same  haggard,  care-worn,  and  wild 
expression  which  had  startled  Hawkins  as  he  passed  the  window  hours 
ago.  At  times,  when  his  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  some  splendid  article 
of  furniture,  a  shudder  seemed  to  run  through  his  noble  frame,  and  once, 
twice,  he  groaned  inwardly.  At  length  large  drops  appeared  upon  his 
burning  brow,  and  his  step  faltered  upon  the  floor.  He  flung  himself 
upon  a  sofa  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

"  It  must  come,"  he  muttered  at  intervals-^"  and  then,  my  Grod !  the 
extravagance  of  this  night,  and  of  the  thousand  scenes  like  this ;  would  I 
could  hide  my  head  in  the  earth,  for  I  cannot  even  bear  the  bitterness  of 
this  hour — and  this,  this  hour,  what  is  it  to  what  must  be  ?  No !  I  am 
resolved !" 

He  spake  almost  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
For  a  moment  he  did  not  notice  the  frail  and  trembling  form  which  occu- 
pied the  sofa  near  where  he  had  last  sat.  The  flickering  light  of  the 
chandeliers  fell  dimly  upon  the  pale  upturned  features  of  his  daughter, 
who  in  her  night-dress  had  stolen  to  the  saloon,  fearful  for  the  health  of 
her  father.  For  the  first  time,  over  her  young  and  loving  heart  there 
flashed  the  conviction  that  her  parent  was  struggling  with  some  great 
niental  agony,  and  as  she  caught  the  fearful  frown  upon  his  brow,  she 
screamed  faintly,  and,  unknowing  what  sl^  did,  grasped  his  arm. 

"  Emily  !"  exclaimed  her  father,  in  the  strong  harsh  tones  in  which  he 
had  last  spoken — 

"  Oh,  my  father,  forgive  me,"  faltered  out  the  agitated  girl — "  I  feared 
you  were  unwell,  for  indeed  you  looked  dreadfully  pale  this  evening." 

"  Pale— did  I  seem  agitated  ?  Tell  me,  Emily,  if  that  is  what  you  mean — 
dreadfully  pale.  Nay,  girl,  your  foolish  fears  must  have  alarmed  you. 
I  did  not  think,"  he  added,  fixing  his  dark,  gleaming  eye  upon  her  counte- 
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nance,  in  the  expression  of  which  suspicion  and  pride  were  blended,  "  I 
did  not  think  you  were  so  observant,  Emily!" 

"  Dear  father,  forgive  me  if  I  have  offended  you.  If  you  had  not  taught 
me  to  love  you  as  I  have  loved  you,  1  might  be  less  anxious  about  your 
happiness." 

'^  Pshaw,  my  daughter,  this  is  nonsense,"  he  replied,  while  the  gloom 
melted  from  his  brow  and  a  faint  smile  brightened  his  features.  "  If  I  was 
ill,  it  is  over  now  that  the  heat  and  excitement  of  this  business  are  past. 
These  parties  are  a  terrible  infliction." 

"  They  are,  indeed,"  responded  Emily — "  aimless,  fruitless,  and  without 
result,  except  in  the  extravagance  and  mental  dissipation  which  they 
bring." 

'<  Extravagance,  indeed,  my  daughter,  most  ruinous  extravagance  ;  and 
you  know  in  what  trying  times  we  are  living.  Should  we  Fall,  Emily, 
who  would  yield  us  respect  and  sympathy  after  such  scenes  ?" 

**  All,  I  trust,  whose  sympathy  is  of  any  value,  all  whose  respect  is  a 
gift  worth  possessing."  The  earnest,  beautiful  simplicity  of  her  manner 
convinced  Colonel  Beers  that  the  heart  of  his  daughter  prompted  the  senti- 
ment which  her  lips  uttered. 

"  We  may  have  occasion  to  test  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  Emily,"  he 
replied  quickly  and  almost  unconsciously,  while  his  glance  strayed  for  a 
moment  from  her  features. 

"  Nay,  father,  1  trust  not." 

"Trust  in  nothing  but  in  heaven,"  he  added  with  emotion,  yet  with 
bitterness.  "  You,  Emily,  have  some  share  of  sense  remaining,  and  it  is 
well  that  at  this  time  we  have  met  and  alone,  for  I  feel  that  the  revelation 
ought  to  be  made ;  but  to  your  mother  or  your  sister  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self  to  speak  of  it.  My  daughter,  I  am  standing  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss, 
and  I  scarcely  know  how  to  avert  the  ruinous  stroke  that  threatens  to 
overthrow  me."  He  ceased  to  speak,  for  his  proud,  strong  heart  was 
struggling  with  his  feelings ;  it  prevailed,  and  he  preserved  his  calmness. 

Never  were  the  gentle  sustaining  influences  of  true  womanly  character 
exerted  to  better  effect  than  in  that  midnight  interview.  For  a  moment, 
in  the  manner,  the  tone,  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  his  daughter, 
there  was  something  that  told  how  hard  it  is  for  even  the  purest  and  most  un- 
selflsh  Christian  mind,  to  receive  with  composure  tidings  like  these.  The 
struggle  while  it  lasted  was  exquisitely  painftil,  but  it  was  brief.  Pride, 
fear,  and  the  sudden  dread  of  poverty,  more  appalling  because  unknown  be- 
fore, gave  way  before  the  Christian  resolution,  the  high  and  glorious  energy 
of  the  woman,  who  felt  that  for  others'  sake,  even  while  she  tti^eredy  she 
must  be  strong. 

We  would  not  rudely  lift  the  veil  from  the  privacies  of  a  scene  alike 
trying  and  alike  blessed  to  the  father  and  his  child.  But  there  were  knees 
then  bent  for  prayer  which  had  seldom  bent  before  ;  and  when  Colonel 
Beers  kissed  his  daughter's  ch^k,  and  blessed  her,  his  heart  was  as  the 
heart  of  a  child  within  him. 
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A»T.  rX.— A  MANUAL  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS. 

Of  late  years  the  subject  of  currency  and  coins  has  been  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  classes  of  the  community,  arising  mostly  from  the  disastrous 
results,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  have  attended  the  transition 
from  a  highly  inflated  paper  currency  to  one  approximating  a  specie  basis. 
A  consequence  of  the  universal  and  almost  exclusive  use  of  bank  emissions 
as  a  currency  has  been  a  means  of  preventing  the  community  from  becom- 
ing familiarized  with  the  character,  nature,  and  distinctive  marks  of  coins, 
even  those  of  our  own  country.  Those  of  foreign  countries,  owing  to  their 
great  distance,  have  not  found  our  shores  except  in  masses  in  the  hands  of 
large  merchants.  This  state  of  affairs  has  of  late  undergone  a  change. 
The  application  of  steam  to  ocean  navigation  has  brought  us  more  directly 
into  communication  with  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  the  financial  revolu- 
tion which  has  rolled  over  the  commercial  world  since  1837,  has  nearly 
crushed  the  banking  system  in  this  country,  and  is  still  in  force.  Many 
of  the  states  are  without  banking  institutions.  With  a  population  of 
17,000,000,  there  is  now  less  paper  in  circulation  than  in  1830,  when  the 
population  was  12,000,000.  The  productive  wealth  of  the  country  is  now 
immensely  greater  than  ever ;  but  the  paper  system  has  received  so  severe 
a  blow,  that  in  all  probability  the  future  necessary  increase  in  the  circu- 
lating medium  must  consist  of  coined  money.  The  difliculty  attending 
this  is  the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  use  of  coins. 
At  this  opportune  moment  a  work  has  made  its  appearance  calculated  to 
impart  the  experience  of  ages,  and  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  men,  in 
the  minutest  details,  to  every  individual.  We  allude  to  "  The  Manual  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Coins"«of  all  nations,  struck  within  the  past  century ; 
showing  their  history  and  legal  basis,  and  their  actual  weight,  fineness, 
and  value,  chiefly  from  original  and  recent  assays.  This  work  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  labors  of  Messrs.  Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt  and  William  E. 
Dubois,  assayers  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  and  is  invaluable  to 
dealers  in  money  as  well  as  in  money's  worth.  The  introduction  of  the 
work  will  give  the  best  idea  of  its  character,  as  follows: — 

"  A  new  book  of  coins  seems  to  be  required  by  the  commercial  world 

about  once  in  twenty  years.     In  1806,  the  *  Traits  des  Monnaies'  of  M. 

Bonneville  appeared,  and  perfected  the  science  of  real  moneys  to  that  date. 

When  the  second  and  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Kelley's  *  Universal  Cambist' 

was  published  (in  1821,)  although  based  in  part  upon  the  great  standard 

just  referred  to,  it  had  numerous  alterations  to  supply  ;  new  nations  had 

sprung  into  existence,  old  ones  had  been  blotted  out,  the  whole  retinue  of 

Napoleonic  sovereignties  was  transformed,  and  the  world  had  another 

currency.     So  we,  from  this  year  of  1842,  looking  back  upon  the  time 

which   has  elapsed  since  the  Cambist  appeared,  perceive  even  greater 

changes  in  the  constitution  of  nations,  and  the  order  of  their  coinage.  This 

last  monetary  cycle  has  witnessed  the  origin  of  the  kingdoms  of  belgium 

and  Greece  in  the  old  world,  and  in  the  new,  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and 

the  whole  catalogue  of  Spanish  American  republics,  claiming  a  prominent 

place  by  the  abundance  of  their  gold  and  silver.    Besides,  there  have  been 

many  and  essential  changes  in  the  moneys  of  other  countries ;  insomuch 

that  o£  the  money  systems  of  the  sixty  nations  treated  of  in  our  second 

chapter,  only  eighteen  remain  as  they  are  found  in  Kelley's  work,  and 
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nine  as  in  Bonneville's.  Again,  even  if  so  great  alterations  had  not  en- 
sued in  the  laws  of  coinage,  experience  proves  that  a  watch  must  be  kept 
upon  the  practice,  and  mint-assayers  are  continually  testing  the  coins  of 
foreign  countries,  choosing  rather  to  trust  to  the  cupel  and  balance,  than 
to  codes  and  allowances.  From  time  to  time,  it  devolves  upon  some  of 
them  to  embody  their  results  in  a  manual  for  public  use.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century,  France  has  given  the  first  standard  of  this 
sort,  England  has  supplied  the  second,  and  a  third  is  now  offered  from  the 
United  States. 

"  In  this  undertaking,  singular  fecilities  have  been  afibrded  us.  We  have 
operated  on  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  coin  current  in  the  world  for  a  hun- 
dred years  past,  and  in  the  most  important  instances,  upon  considerable 
masses  of  them,  and  by  frequent  repetitions ;  so  that  a  fair  average  has 
been  attained.  Out  of  760  assays  of  coin  stated  in  the  second  chapter, 
six-sevenths  are  original ;  the  remainder,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  older 
European  and  Oriental  moneys,  have  been  taken  from  Bonneville  and 
Kelly,  with  a  few  from  Becher.  We  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  an 
extensive  correspondence,  opened  and  conducted  at  our  request  by  the 
present  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  would  we  forget  the  encouragement  extended  by  the 
entire  corps  of  our  fellow-officers,  to  whose  courtesy  and  worth  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  bear  testimony.  Still,  the  labor  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
such  as  to  take  from  us,  during  three  years  past,  most  of  the  leisure  which 
the  daily  and  often  urgent  routine  of  official  business  allows. 

'*  But  we  have  aimed  to  do  something  more  than  to  satisfy  those  who  deal 
or  take  an  interest  in  coins.  The  whole  subject  of  Bvihon  demanded  a 
methodical  treatise ;  this  has  been  attempted  in  the  third  chapter,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  be  found  useful  to  those  engaged  in  mining,  or  in  trading  with 
mining  countries.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  we  have  ventured  to  handle 
Counterfeit  Coins,  M.  Chaudet,  in  his  recent  work,  *  L'Art  de  I'Es- 
sayeur,'  expresses  his  surprise  that  this  subject  has  not  found  a  place  in 
the  works  of  assayers,  and  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  it,  in  the  chap- 
ter '  De  I'examen  des  fausses  monnaies  fran9aises.'  We  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  his  suggestions,  but  not  without  laying  the  ground 
anew,  and  submitting  the  whole  matter  to  a  practical  and  patient  investi- 
gation. Our  fiflh  chapter  contains  an  original  and  extensive  series  of  re- 
sults in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  precious  metals,  important  alike  to  men 
of  science  and  men  of  business.  In  the  sixth  chapter,  we  have  sought  to 
interest  not  only  artists,  but  all  who  have  a  taste  for  engravings,  by  a 
brief  history  of  the  new  process  (Jf  machine  engraving,  and  by  numerous 
specimens  of  what  it  is  able  to  achieve.  The  plates  are  fully  described, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  acquaint  ordinary  readers  with  an  easy  method 
of  distinguishing  Oriental  coins.  In  the  appendix  are  statistics  of  various 
kinds  relating  to  coinage,  and  tables  of  daily  use  to  dealers  in  money,  most 
of  which  are  nowhere  else  accessible  in  print." 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  description  is  then  given  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  coinage,  and  the  manufacture  of  coins.  The  subject  is  then 
taken  up  by  countries,  and  each  nation  is  treated  of  distinctly,  in  the  order 
of  governmental  succession.  The  legal  standards  are  then  stated,  in  the 
national  terras  of  the  country  and  of  our  own.  The  annual  product  of 
precious  metals,  if  any,  and  the  amount  of  coinage,  next  receive  some 
notice.     Tables  are  then  given  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  serving  the 
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inquiries  of  dealers  and  amateurs  in  coins,  legislators,  and  persons  of 
varied  reading,  desiring  to  extend  their  information  in  this  direction.  We 
have  room  only  for  a  few  of  these  tables,  and  therefore  select  those  which 
are  of  the  most  immediate  utility.     Such  are  Great  Britain,  as  follows : — 

"  Great  Britain. — Our  notice  of  the  coinage  of  Great  Britain  will  com- 
mence with  the  accession  of  Greorge  I.  The  various  reigns  since  that 
date,  have  occurred  in  the  following  order :  Greorge  I.  1714  to  1727 ; 
Geoi^  II.  to  1760 ;  George  III.  to  1820  ;  George  IV.  to  1830 ;  William 
IV.  to  1837 ;  Victoria,  from  1837,  reigning  sovereign. 

*'  The  basis  of  British  money  is  the  pound  sterling,  of  20  shillings. 
This  was  at  first  represented  by  the  guinea,  a  gold  coin,  ordained  in  1675, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL*  After  some  years,  from  the  depreciation 
of  the  silver  coinage  by  wear  and  fraudulent  arts,  as  well  as  from  other 
causes,  gold  was  thrown  into  market,  at  fluctuating  and  enhanced  prices ; 
so  that  the  guinea,  as  compared  with  silver,  varied  from  20  to  28  shillings. 
This  evil  was  not  arrested  until  the  third  year  of  George  I.  (1717,)  when, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  master  of  the  Mint, 
the  guinea  was  rated  at  21  shillings,  and  has  so  continued  ever  since. 

"  The  pound  sterling  had  therefore  no  representative  in  any  single  coin, 
until  the  great  era  in  British  moneys,  the  coinage  law  of  1816.  The 
guinea  and  its  parts  were  then  discontinued,  and  the  sovereign,  of  20  shil- 
lings, with  subdivisions,  substituted.  The  relative  proportion  of  weight 
and  value  being  preserved,  the  guinea  continued  to  circulate  at  21  shil- 
lings, though  it  ceased  to  be  coined. 

"  In  the  same  year,  an  alteration  was  effected  in  the  silver  coinage. 
The  denominations,  from  the  croum  downwards,  were  maintained  as  be- 
fore ;  but  the  old  series  was  called  in,' and  recoined  at  a  reduced  weight. 
The  profit  to  government  by  this  operation  was  not  so  much  the  object  in 
view,  as  to  give  to  the  silver  coinage  a  less  intrinsic  value  than  the  gold, 
and  thus  to  make  the  latter  the  only  measure  of  value ;  the  former  to  be 
used  merely  for  making  change,  in  the  domestic  circulation. f  Silver  coins 
are  a  legal  tender  only  to  the  extent  of  40  shillings  at  a  time. 

**  Before  proceeding  to  state  in  detail  the  legal  regulations  of  the  coin, 
a  few  general  observations  upon  the  metallic  currency  of  this  empire,  may 
be  in  place. 

"  A  very  prominent  and  peculiar  feature,  is  the  vast  preponderance  of 
the  gold  over  the  silver  coinage  ;  and  this,  for  a  century  before  it  became 
the  settled  policy  of  the  nation.  The  causes  which  operated  to  produce 
this  result,  could  not  be  explained  in  a  work  like  the  present.  We  only 
notice  the  fact,  that  from  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  (1702)  to  the  end 
of  1840,  the  gold  coinage  amounted  to  160  millions  sterling,  while  that  of 
silver  was  but  12^  millions.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  ending  with 
1840,  the  comage  of  gold  was  52  millions  nearly,  and  of  silver  four  mil- 
lions. In  every  other  country,  the  preference  seems  to  be  given  to  silver, 
as  the  specie  basis,  whether  gold  is  a  concurrent  legal  tender  or  not. 

*'  In  general,  it  is  noticed  that  a  country  does  not  recoin  its  own  money, 
except  upon  a  change  of  standard.  A  memorable  exception  took  place  in 
Kngland,  in  1774.     The  unskilful  style  in  which,  confessedly,  the  gold 

*  Rnding's  Annals  of  the  British  Coinage. 

f  This  policy  was  brought  before  the  public,  eleven  years  before  (1805,)  by  Lord  Liver- 
DOoL  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm. 
^  23* 
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coins  had  for  a  long  time  been  executed,  exposed  them  to  the  nefarioos 
arts  by  which  coins  are  diminished  in  weight.  From  these  causes,  as  well 
as  from  ordinary  wear,  the  circulation  had  become  so  depreciated,  that  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  call  in  all  the  gold  coins  below  a  certain  weight, 
and  recoin  them,  at  the  full  standard.  To  this  effect,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  that  year,  providing  also  for  making  good  the  defi- 
ciency to  holders  of  light  coin,  from  the  public  treasury.  This  famous 
recoinage  commenced  in  that  year,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  pn^ress 
until  1788.* 

"  Another  memorable  event,  in  the  monetary  history  of  England,  was  the 
total  suspension  of  silver  coinage,  at  the  mint,  from  1788  to  1816 — *  period 
of  twenty-nine  years ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  such  coin  was  never  more 
needed.  The  reason  was  simply  that  silver  was  not  valued  high  enough 
by  law,  in  proportion  to  gold,  and  therefore  went  to  the  market  instead  of 
the  mint.  This,  in  its  turn,  was  brought  about  by  various  causes,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  policy  of  the  French  Republic,  which  exchanged 
assignats  for  silver,  wherever  it  was  to  be  had.  In  the  single  year  of  1792, 
there  was  drawn  away  from  England  near  three  millions  of  ounces.f 

"There  was  an  obvious  remedy  for  this  evil,  but  the  times  did  not  admit 
of  its  application.  So  far  from  it,  the  scarcity  of  silver  was  only  a  pre- 
cursor to  a  similar  scarcity  of  gold.  In  the  protracted  wars  of  Europe,  of 
which  England  had  her  full  share,  there  was  a  continual  necessity  for  re- 
mittances abroad,  by  the  government.  These  were  almost  wholly  in  bul- 
lion, and  were  procured  from  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1797,  the  dram 
of  specie  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  only  a  mil  lion 'and  a 
quarter  sterling  remained  in  the  vaults  of  that  institution,  and  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments  was  the  necessary  consequence.  This  suspension  con- 
tinued until  1821. 

"  Until  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
reforming  the  monetary  code,  and  establishing  it  upon  a  firm  basis.  Mean- 
while the  silver  coinage,  the  need  of  which  was  most  urgently  felt  for  the 
smaller  purposes  of  traffic,  was  supplied  in  a  semi-legal  way,  by  the  issue 
of  Tokens.  In  1804,  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty's  council,  effected  a  recoinage  of  two  millions  of  Spanish  dollars, 
at  die  mint  of  Mr.  Boulton,  near  Birmingham.  The  pieces  were  stamped 
with  appropriate  devices,  with  a  valuation  of  five  shillings.  The  Bank  of 
Ireland  resorted  to  the  same  expedient,  making  the  dollar  a  token  for  six 
shillings  Irish.*  By  act  of  Parliament  of  the  same  year,  these  issues  were 
so  far  legalized  as  to  make  it  felony  to  counterfeit  them. 

"  As  these  larger  pieces  did  not  supply  the  deficiency,  smaller  ones  were 
issued  subsequently  by  the  banks,  and  by  local  corporations ;  and  as  will 

♦  The  whole  coinage,  1T74  to  1788,  was  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  sterling :  probably 
three  fourths  of  this  was  recoinage.  The  deiicit  of  weight  was  an  expense  to  the  goTern- 
ment  of  a  little  over  half  a  million.    Ruding,  vol.  L 

t  Marsh,  quoted  by  Ruding,  ii.  499.  These  assignats,  or  state  bonds,  were  founded  upon 
the  landed  property  taken  from  the  clergy.  In  five  years,  the  issue  amounted  to  36,000 
millions  of  francs.  Eventually  they  were  received  at  one  seventieth  of  their  nominal  vahie, 
in  payment  for  public  lands.    Thiers'  French  Revolution. 

*  It  is  ^ated  by  Ruding,  that  the  silver  coins  in  Ireland  had  by  this  time  become  so  li^t, 
that  twenty-one  shillings  were  not  intrinsically  worth  more  than  nine.  As  12  pence  Englieh 
are  equal  to  13  pence  Irish,  the  dollars  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  "  went  further"  than  those  of 
the  other  institution. 
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presently  appear,  at  an  increased  reduction  of  real  value.  In  1805,  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  issued  pieces  of  ten  pence,  and  five  peDce,  coined  from 
dollar  silver,  professedly  at  the  rate  of  sixty.fi ve  pence  to  the  dollar.  In 
1811,  the  English  country  banks,  and  mercantile  houses,  put  in  circula- 
tion their  own  shillings  and  sixpences  ;  and  from  the  same  year  to  1815, 
the  currency  was  further  supplied  by  tokens  of  three  shillings,  and  one 
and  a  half  shillings,  from  the  Bank  of  England.*  The  bank  tokens,  and 
doubtless  the  others  also,  were  eventually  redeemed  at  the  prices  stamped 
upon  them. 

^'  During  all  this  period,  the  gold  coinage  was  carried  on  at  intervals,  but 
in  very  reduced  amount.f 

'<  In  1816,  peace  having  been  re-established,  and  trade  restctfed  to  its  due 
course,  the  state  of  the  coinage  was  made  a  subject  of  legislation,  and,  as 
already  observed,  important  changes  in  both  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  were 
provided  by  act  of  Parliament. 

"  Dr.  Kelly  remarks,  that — "  In  the  history  of  the  English  mint,  the  coin- 
age of  1816  will  be  memorable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  important  al- 
teration then  made  in  the  monetary  system,  but  also  for  the  great  accom- 
modation aflbrded  to  the  public.  Thus,  after  a  long  period  of  disorder  in 
the  currency,  the  new  silver  coins  were  exchanged  for  the  old,  on  very 
liberal  terms  ;  and  although  they  amounted  to  several  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  the  exchange  was  effected  simultaneously  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  supplies  too,  from  the  mint,  have  been  since  continued,  to  all 
parts  of  the  British  dominions,  with  a  degree  of  regularity  and  despatch, 
unknownr  at  any  former  period. ':t 

**  The  following  are  the  legal  rates  of  coinage,  before  and  since  1816: 

"  From  a  poimd  troy  of  gold,  22  carats  or  916|-  thousandths  fine,  44 J 
guineas  were  coined  ;  and  since  1816,  46  J  J  sovereigns;  the  various  di- 
visions or  multiples  being  in  proportion. 

**  From  a  pound  troy  of  silver,  lly^  parts  in  12  fine,  or  925  thou- 
sandths, 62  shillings  were  coined  ;  under  the  new  system,  66  shillings  ; 
other  denominations  in  proportion.  This  advance  is  equal  to  6^  per  cent, 
upon  the  old  coinage.  The  new  coins,  being  rated  higher  than  the  market 
price  of  silver,  are  effectually  kept  within  the  realm ;  occasional  speci- 
mens only  finding  their  way  abroad. 

"  From  the  above  rates,  it  is  found  that  the  full  weight  of  the  guinea  is 

129^  grains,  and  the  sovereign,  1231  grains.     But  if  the  former  weigh 

128,  or  the  latter  122J,  they  are  still  a  legal  tender,  at  their  nominal 

^rates.     The  full  weight  of  the  old  crown,  is  464^  grains,  and  of  the  new, 

436^  grains.§     The  crown  is  equal  to  five  shillings,  or  60  pence. 

"  The  remedy  of  the  mint,  or  allowed  deviation,  is,  for  gold,  12  grains 
per  lb.  in  weight,  and  ^  carat  in  fineness ;  for  silver,  1  dwt.  per  lb.  in 
weight,  and  jj^th  part  in  fineness. 

*'*'  England  should  now  be  ranked  among  the  silver  producing  countries, 

*  This  sjrstem  of  tokens  began  with  copper,  in  1788,  in  defaolt  of  lawfiil  coina^.  Ten 
years  after,  the  private  coinage  of  copper  was  arrested. 

t  A  new  mint  was  erected  in  London,  between  the  years  1806-10.  In  Ending's  Annab, 
iii.  523,  it  is  sUted  that  the  cost  of  the  premises  was  iC7.06BI,  cost  of  building  and  machi- 
nery, £261,978:  total,  jC2»,040. 

X  Kelly's  Cambist,  Introd. 

§  The  fiucliona  are  not  extended  to  an  arithmetical  nieety. 
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since  the  recent  improvement  in  parting  argentiferous  lead  ores.  By  the 
process  of  Pattinson,  three  ounces  of  silver  in  a  ton  of  lead,  will  pay  the 
expense  of  its  extraction.  This  proportion  is  about  one  part  in  ten  thou- 
sand. England  and  Scotland  raise  annually  from  35,000  to  40,000  tons 
of  lead,  or  about  four-sevenths  of  the  whole  produce  of  Europe.  In  one 
year  (1835)  the  argentiferous  lead,  containing  about  8^  ounces  per  ton, 
yielded  140,000  ounces  of  silver.  In  the  same  year,  the  amount  of 
36,000  ounces  was  raised  in  Cornwall,  from  silver  ores ;  making  the 
whole  production  176,000  ounces,  worth,  if  fine,  about  227,000  dollars.* 


GOLD  COINS. 


DenomtTiation. 

Date. 

Reig^. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 
ThouM, 

Vahie, 
D.    c    x. 

Guinea      .     . 

1719 

George  I. 

127 

914 

5  00 

do. 

1727-60 

George  II. 

127 

915 

5  00  5 

Five  guineas  . 

1729 

do. 

644 

913 

25  32  2 

Guinea       .     . 

1760-85 

Greorge  III. 

127.5 

915.5 

5  02  6 

do.     •     • 

1785-1809 

do. 

128 

915.5 

5  04  6 

do. 

1813 

do. 

128.3 

915.5 

5  05  9 

Seven  shillings 

1806-13 

do. 

42 

915.5 

1  65  6 

Half  guinea    . 

1801-13 

do. 

64 

915.5 

2  52  3 

Quarto  do. 

1762 

do. 

32 

915.5 

1  26  2 

Sovereign  .     . 

1817-20 

do.f 

122.5 

915.5 

4  83 

do.     . 

1820-29 

Greorge  IV. 

122.7 

915.5 

4  83  8 

Half  do.     .     . 

1820-29 

•do. 

61.2 

915.5 

2  41  3 

Double  do. 

1826 

do. 

246.5 

915.5 

9  71  9 

Sovereign  .     . 

1831-36 

William  IV. 

123 

915.5 

4  85 

Half  do.     .     . 

1831-^6 

do. 

61.3 

915.5 

2  41  7 

Sovereign  .     . 

1838-39 

Victoria. 

123.3 

915.5 

4  86  1 

SILVER  COINS. 


Denomination. 


Shilling 
Half  crown 
Shilling 

do. 
Half  crown:|: 
Shilling 
Sixpence    . 


Date. 


1721-23 
1745-46 
1727-46 

1787 
1817-19 
1816-17 
1817-20 


Beign. 


George  I. 
Georfre  11. 

do. 
George  III. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


IVeight. 

Pinen*8M. 

Gre. 

Thou*. 

87 

930 

218 

930 

90 

930 

92 

926 

215 

930 

86 

934 

43 

930 

Vaiue. 
D.    c.   M. 


21  8 
54  6 

22  5  f 
22  9 
53  9 
21  6 
10  8 


•lire's  Diet.  Arts,  Mines,  &c.,  London,  1839. 

fThe  gold  coins  are  remarkably  uniform  in  fineness,  but  below  the  legal  standard,  about 
one  thousandth.  In  weight,  as  they  are  found  in  circulation,  1,000  sovereigns  will  vary  from 
5,111  to  5,124  dwts.  The  par  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is  therefore  $4  84  as  near  as  may 
be  ;  and  our  dollar  is  equal  to  49.6  pence.    Sterling  gold  is  worth  94.6  cents  per  dwt. 

^The  almost  uniform  result  of  980,  being  five  thousandths  higher  than  lawful  standard,  is 
found  by  humid  assay.  The  old  method  of  assaying  silver  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  the 
British  Mint;  but  the  finenp^s  seems  to  be  falUng  to  a  humid  standard. 
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DenominaUon. 


Crown  .     . 
Half  crown 
Shilling 
Half  crown 
Shilling     . 

do. 
Sixpence    . 
Fourpence* 


Date, 


1822 

1820-26 

1820-29 

1836 

1831 

1838-40 

1838 

1838 


Reign, 


George  IV. 

do. 

do. 
William  IV. 

do. 
Victoria. 

do.    • 

do. 


Weight 

Finen*a». 

Gra. 

Thotis. 

435 

930 

216 

930 

86.5 

930 

216 

930 

87 

930 

87 

925 

43 

925 

29 

925 

Value. 
D.    c.   ■ 


09 
54 
21 
54 


1 

7 
1 


21  8 


21 
10 

7 


7 
7 
2 


We  have  not  included  the  TokcTis  in  the  above  table.  They  possess 
now  no  commercial  importance,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  historical  interest, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  retain  them  as  specimens,  a  few  par. 
ticulars  are  annexed. 

They  are  evidently  coined  from  dollar  silver,  being  of  the  fineness  of 
896  to  901  thousandths.  The  following  varieties  have  been  examined 
here : 


Denomination. 

Date. 

By  whom  iseued. 

Weight. 
Gr». 

Value. 

D.     C.    M. 

5  shillings .     . 

6  shillings  Irish 
30  pence  Irish 
10  pence  Irish 
8  shillings .     . 

1  shilling  6  pence 

1804 
1804 
1808 
1813 
1811-12 
1812-15 

Bank  of  England. 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

do. 

do. 
Bank  of  England. 

do.f 

411 
409 
190 
53 
228 
115 

99  7 
99  2 
46 

12  8 
55  2 
27  7 

*  There  are  lower  denominations  of  threepence,  twopence,  and  li  pence,  and  penny, 
which  are  coined  for  royal  distribution,  and  are  called  maundy  money. 

f  Besides  which  there  were  numerous  shillings  issued  in  1811  by  the  country  banks,  and 
by  merchants  of  Bristol,  York,  and  other  places,  weighing  from  60  to  €8  grains,  and  worth 
14*  to  16i  cents. 


akt.  X.— preferred  creditors. 

OUGHT  CERTAIN  CREDFTORS  TO  BE  PREFERRED  IN  MAKING  ASSIGNMENTS  ? 

In  making  an  assignment  of  one's  effects,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
classify  claims,  by  preferring  some  to  others.  This  is  done,  of  course,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  assignment  is  made  ; 
otherwise,  the  instrument  would  be  void.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  morality 
of  this  act  is  seldom  duly  considered.  We  cannot  escape  the  charge  of 
inamorality  by  the  plea  that  civil  law  does  not  condemn  the  practice. 
Human  law  sometimes  sanctions  acts  which  are  at  variance  with  the  moral 
law.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  believe  that  the  ground  of  this  prac- 
tice has  not  been  sufficiently  examined,  and  that  it  is  through  inadver- 
teoce,  rather  than  improper  design,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  followed.  But, 
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waiving  general  remarks,  we  will  examine  the  question,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, in  its  application  to  borrowed  money  and  endorsements.  lUlative 
to  assignments,  the  exclamation  is  sometimes  made  with  eyident  astonish- 
ment: "  Not  provide  for  borrowed  money  and  endorsements  7  W/iy,  it  \» 
as  had  as  theft  /"  Whether  they  who  utter  such  language,  or  they  who 
adopt  the  sentiment,  but  convey  it  in  a  mild  form,  have  given  to  the  sub- 
ject a  proper  consideration,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  doubt. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  with  much  apparent  force,  that  a  man  should  re- 
turn borrowed  money  in  preference  to  paj/ing  a  debt :  for  borrowed  money 
may  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  debt ;  and  the  money  should  be  re- 
turned for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  any  other  borrowed  article  ought 
to  be — ^namely,  because  it  toas  borrowed.     The  word  borrowed  means,  "  to 
take  from  another  by  request  or  consent,*  with  a  view  to  use  the  thing 
taken  for  a  time,  and  return  itJ*^  That  is,  the  thing  itself  is  to  be  returned. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  trade,  or  of  speculation.     No  debt,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term,  is  hereby  contracted.     A  moral  obligation,  indeed,  rests  upon 
the  borrower  to  return  thie  thing  borrowed  ;  and  the  lender  also  has  a  1^1 
claim  upon  the  borrower  for  the  loan.     But  the  claim  is  unlike  that  where 
a  sale  of  merchandise  is  made.     That  is  a  matter  of  trade,  with  all  its 
attendant  risks ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  seller  is  a  copartner  with  the 
buyer,  and  shares  with  him  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  bargain.    He  puts 
certain  property  into  common  stock,  and  receives  a  dividend  with  other 
creditors.     The  buyer,  indeed,  agrees  to  pay  for  the  goods,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  absolute  and  unconditional  upon  its  face ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
subject  to  many  contingencies  which  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of 
business,  and  which  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  contracts.     Not  so  with  a 
loan  of  money.     Money  is  not  an  article  of  merchandise ;  it  is  merely  a 
representative  of  property,  and  it  is  a  solecism  in  finance  to  regard  it  as 
otherwise.     If  you  loan  your  carriage,  it  is  expected  that  the  carriage  it- 
self  will  be  returned ;  nor  can  any  contingency  happen  whereby  a  creditor 
of  the  borrower  may  acquire  a  claim  to  the  carriage ;  and  you  would 
have  precisely  the  same  right  to  demand  your  money  as  you  would  your 
carriage,  when  found  in  the  possession  of  another. 

A  proper  distinction  may  be  made  between  this  case  and  that  of  a  loan 
by  a  bank  or  any  other  corporation.  In  the  latter  case  the  bank  ascer- 
tains what  is  the  pecuniary  credit  of  the  borrower,  and  demands  ample 
security  for  the  loan,  and  is  paid  for  it.  In  the  former  case  regard  is  had 
not  so  much  to  the  pecuniary  credit  of  the  borrower  as  to  his  character 
for  integrity.  The  latter  is  a  matter  of  business  in  the  technical  sense  j 
the  former  a  matter  of  honor,  of  personal  favor.  The  one  depends  upon 
the  contingencies  of  trade ;  the  other  mainly  depends  upon  ihe  common 
honesty  of  the  borrower. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  plausible  reason  which  can  be  offered  in  fitvor 
of  the  practice,  so  far  as  borrowed  money  is  concerned  ;  and  we  have  en- 
deavored to  present  it  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible.  It  is  also  uiged 
that  when  a  man  loans  his  name,  he  ordinarily  does  it  as  a  mere  matter 
of  accommodation,  for  which  he  receives  no  pecuniary  benefit ;  unlike  the 
case  of  those  who  sell  goods  and  obtain  a  profit  upon  them.  He  loans  his 
name  simply  for  convenience,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  preferred  in  the 
assignment. 

Now  we  think  that  neither  claim  shoult  be  preferred  on  the  ground  oi 
justice.     The  loan  of  money  gives  a  credit  to  an  individual  which  be 
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might  not  otherwise  have ;  and  it  oftentimes  delays  an  assignment  which 
justice  to  creditors  requires  should  have  been  made  at  the  time  of  the 
loan.  The  loan,  therefore,  instead  of  ^being  a  benefit  to  the  borrower,  is 
an  injury  to  him — and  to  his  creditors  especially,  if  the  borrowed  money 
be  preferred.  So  of  a  man  who  endorses  for  another.  He  loans  his  name 
in  order  that  the  borrower  may  obtain  credit.  Without  the  name,  the 
promiser  would  be  without  credit.  The  endorser  is  in  fact  the  one  who 
is  credited,  and  not  the  promiser.  He  is  not  indeed  the  endorser  in  every 
case  where  the  promiser  gets  credit ;  but  his  being  so  in  a  single  in- 
stance helps  the  promiser  to  a  credit  which  he  could  not  otherwise  enjoy. 
The  feet  of  the  endorsement  will  not  be  likely  to  be  so  generally  known 
as  the  fact  of  the  sale ;  and  this  latter  fact  may  secure  to  the  promiser 
a  credit  which  will  enable  him  to  buy  of  others  without  an  endorser.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  cases  cited  is,  that  the  feet  of  the  loan 
of  money  is  not  so  apparent  as  is  that  of  the  endorsement.  But  the  truth 
unquestionably  is,  that  both  the  lender  and  the  endorser  are,  in  a  very  im- 
portant sense,  copartners  with  the  promiser  in  the  business ;  and  so  far 
from  being  entitled  to  preference,  it  may  with  much  reason  be  urged,  are 
only  entitled  to  what  may  remain  after  all  the  creditors  are  paid.  A  man 
may  be  a  bankrupt  to-day,  and  yet  pay  all  his  notes  by  the  aid  of  borrow- 
ed money.  And  every  day  he  continues  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  renders 
it  worse  for  his  creditors  when  at  length  he  fails.  And  does  not  the  fact 
of  his  paying  his  notes  promptly  inspire  confidence  in  his  ability  to  pay, 
and  give  him  a  credit  to  which  he  is  not  justly  entitled  ?  And  will  it  be 
said  that  those  who  furnish  him  with  credit,  whereby  any  are  deceived  as 
to  his  actual  standing,  can  justly  claim  a  preference  over  other  creditors 
in  the  distribution  of  his  effects  ? 
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MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEM  ANSWERED. 

Wk  have  received  from  several  correspondents  answers  to  the  mathematical  problem 
proposed  in  our  July  number,  but  from  a  press  of  other  matter  we  have  been  obliged  to 
defer  their  publication  to  the  present  time.  The  desire  of  the  proposer  of  the  problem 
was  to  asertain  the  tpeediett  method  of  solution — for  it  is  evident  that  sufficient  data  are 
^▼en  for  an  ordinary  arithmetical  solution.  Of  the  various  answers,  those  from  R.  B. 
S.,  and  ^  Charluton^"  are  the  readiest  and  most  satisfactory.  T.  J.,  C.  C.  C,  and  J.  L., 
have  also  given  correct  answers,  but  the  processes  they  have  adopted  are  not  so  brief. 
The  answer  frt>m  G.  B.  B.,  though  correct,  is  evidence  merely  that  he  has  guessed 
whrewHy^  but  affords  no  rule  for  the  solution  of  problems  of  a  similar  nature.  As  a  com. 
pensation  for  our  delay,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  to  our  correspondents  for  their  fovors, 
we  publish  all  the  solutions  we  have  received,  and  in  the  order  we  have  named  them 
above. 

In  reply  to  the  remark  of  C.  C.  C,  that "  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  differences  in  the 
prices  are  differences  between  the  values  at  the  time  of  their  consignment,  or  differences 
between  their  values  as  they  were  sold,"  we  would  remark  that  the  problem,  as  stated, 
implies  no  depreciation  from  the  market  price ;  but  that  in  order  to  solve  a  problem  of 
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the  sappoeed  character,  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  determine  the  rate  or  per  centage 
of  depreciation. 

The  simplest  solution  which  is  given  fro^i  which  a  rule  may  be  constructed,  is  this  :— 
Ascertain  the  amount  of  excess  over  the  minimum  price,  which  divide  by  the  total 
quantity ;  the  result  will  be  the  difference  between  the  average  and  minimum  price ;  and 
from  this  construct  a  scale  of  prices. 

It  will  be  seen  that  T.  J.  and  C.  G.  C.  have  each  proposed  questions,  to  which  we 
solicit  answers.  We  would,  however,  remind  our  correspondents  of  the  necessity  of 
paying  the  postage  of  their  communications. 

New  Yori^  July  19. 1842. 
7h  the  Editor  of  the  MerchatOt?  Magazine : 

Sir  : — You  will  be  pleased  to  insert  the  following  answer  in  your  next,  provided 
you  have  not  previously  had  similar  ones : 

Rtde, — Ascertain  the  difference  of  value  between  the  lowest  quality,  and  each  of  die 
others  separately.  Multiply  each  difference  thus  obtained  by  Uie  quantity  to  which  it 
applies,  and  the  aggregate  of  these  products,  if  divided  by  the  total  quantity,  will  give  the 
dinerence  of  value  between  the  average  price  and  the  value  of  the  most  inferior  quality : 
knowing  which,  the  others  are  easily  found. 

Let  me  apply  the  rule  to  the  problem  in  question. 

The  6th  is  worth  over  the  7th    ^  cent  per  pound,  which  multiplied  by  730  gives     360 
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M 

2562^ 

Aggregate,  7530 

which,  if  divided  by  5020,  the  total  quantity,  will  give  a  quotient  of  1^ — the  same  being 
difference  of  value  as  before  mentioned.    Therefore, 

The    7th  is  worth  13^  cents,  (being  14|  the  average,  less  1^) 
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YoniB,  &c.,       R.  B.  S****. 

II. — A  solution  to  mathematicd  problem  in  the  July  number  of  Hunfs  Magione: 

Charleston,  July  31, 1642. 


7 

570 

6 

720    by 

4 

360 

5 

940    ... 

U 

1175 

4 

300    ... 

H 

450 

3 

1510    ... 

H 

2642 

2 

160    ... 

24 

340 

1 

820  , ... 

31 

2563 

Average  price 
is        14  75 
less       1  50 

5020)7530(150 

5020 

25100 
25100 


13  25 
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ni. — Answer  to  queation  on  adjustiiig  yles. 

The  increase  on  the  lowest  price  is  as  follows  : — 

\  per  yard  on  720  yards  is    3  60 

\\      940      ...       11  75 

\\      300      ...        4  50 

1|      1510      ...      25  62.5 

2i      160       ...        3  40 

3i      820      ...      26  42.5 

Total  increase, >.$75  30.0  which,  deducted  from  gross 

•moontof  sales,  viz: — 740  45=665  15  Dividing  this  by  50  20=13^  minimum  price, 
Tken,  570  at  13^  76  52.£ 
720  ...  13|  99  00 
940  ...  14i  136  30 
300  ...  14|  44  25 
1510  ...  15  226  50 
160  ...  151  24  60 
820    ...     161      134  27.5 

5020    ...     14i=$740  45.0 

Question  for  bookkeepers. 
A.  &  B.  constitute  a  firm,  A.  B.  &  Co. 

A.  has  received  from  firm,  ^78  56« 
And  paid  to  do.  $286  36. 

B.  has  received  from  firm  $120,  and  paid  to  do.,  $5  99. 
A.  owed  B.  on  old  account,  $436  00. 

They  bought  goods  which  cost  $159  30,  and  sold  for  120,  on  which  they  are  to 
share  loss  equally. 

What  must  the  one  pay  the  other  to  settle  the  whole,  and  close  accounts  with  each 
other?  T.  J. 

Vf^To  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants  Magazine  : 

StBr^In  the  July  number  of  the  Magazine  is  the  following  problem : 

A  consignee  receives  fi-om  several  consignors  lots  of  a  certain  article,  containing  dif. 

ferent  quantities,  and  of  different  values,  as  follows : — 

1st  lot  firom  A.  of  820  lbs.,  worth  1    cent  per  lb.  more  than  the  second, 3^ 

•*  "  third,    2i 

fourth, 1| 

"        "  fifth,     li 

*•        "        »*  sixth,    U 

"        "        "        "  seventh h 

He  sells  the  whole  5020  lbs.  at  an  average  price  of  14|  cents  per  lb.  How  shall  he 
mi^>ortioa  the  price  7 

It  is  not  stated  whether  the  differences  in  the  pnces  are  difierences  between  the  values  at 
the  time  of  their  consignment,  or  differences  between  their  values  as  they  were  sold.  If 
the  former  be  meant,  I  should  think  that  the  problem  could  not  have  a  satisfactory  answer ; 
if  the  latter,  the  solution  is  easy.  In  the  last  column  above,  I  have  put  the  excess  of  each 
price  oyer  the  least  of  the  prices.  Multiply  th6  number  of  pounds  in  each  lot  by  the  re. 
spective  excess  as  shown  in  the  last  colmmn ;  add  these  products  together ;  subtract  their 
sum  firom  the  price  at  whieh  the  whole  quantity  was  sold,  and  divide  the  remainder  by 
the  whole  number  of  pounds.  The  quotient  will  be  the  least  price.  From  this  find  the 
other  prices ;  and  these  multiplied  into  their  respective  quantities,  will  give  the  respect- 
ire  ahares  of  the  consignors. 

The  rule  appears  long  in  words,  bnt  the  process  is  simple.    In  the  problem  given-* 

TOL.  Tn. — ^HO.  as,  24 
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720x    i=    36(V  5020 

940  X  li       1175  14| 

300  X  li        450  

1510  X  If      2642.5  74045 

160  X  2i        -340  7530 

820  X  34       2562.5  

5020)66515 

Total,    7530  

13^    the  price  of  the  seventh  lot 

570  X  13}  =  7552.5  or  $75  52.5        G.'t  share. 

720  X  13}      9900      "  99  00           F.'s  share. 

940  X  14i     13630      "  136  30           E.'a  share. 

300  X  Hi       4425      "  44  25            D.»8  share. 

1510  X  15       22650      "  226  50           C.»8  share. 

160  X  151       2460      '•  24  e*-            B.'s  share. 

820  X  161     13427.5  "  134  27.5        A.'s  share. 

5020  X  14}  $740  45        Total  price  of  the  goods. 

If  I  understand  the  problem,  this  seems  to  me  to  solve  it  easily. 

I  would  propose  the  following  problem  for  solution. 

Having,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  $16,150  in  my  hands,  I  wish  to  know  which  ii 
the  more  profitable  on  the  whole,  (regard  being  had  to  profit  alone,  and  not  to  the  per- 
manency  of  the  investment,)  to  invest  this  sum  in  six  per  cent  stock  at  $85,  (per  share 
of  $100,)  redeemable  1st  January,  1863 ;  or,  in  seven  per  cent  stock  at  $95  (per  ahure 
of  $100,)  redeemable  1st  January,  1856 ;  it  being  supposed  that  mopey  is  at  all  times 
worth  and  can  be  loaned  for  seven  per  cent,  simple  interest ;  that  the  interest  in  both 
cases  is  payable  annually ;  and  that  both  principal  and  interest  are  and  will  be  paid  punc 
tually,  without  fear  or  danger  of  repudiation.  If  either,  which  of  these  is  the  better  invest, 
ment;  and  by  how  much  at  the  present  time,  i.  e.  January  Ist,  1842  ?  C.  C.  C. 

Carrollton,  Ky.,  July  13, 1843. 
v.— TV)  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants  Magtunne, 

One  of  your  correspondents  in  the  Joly  number  of  your  work  proposes  the  Mow. 

ing  question : 

"  A  consignee  having  received  firom  various  consigners  several  parcels  of  the  same 
commodity,  of  different  qualities,  and  known  or  appreciable  diflierence  in  market  vahie, 
and  having  sold  the  whole  at  an  average  price,  wishes  to  apportion  this  price  to  the 
several  owners,  so  that  each  may  receive  his  equitable  share.  Required  the  amplest 
and  readiest  solution.** 

Then  follows  an  example,  which  I  shall  state  thus :  The  consignee  receives  from  the 

1st  820  lbs. 

2d  160  *'  worth  1  cent  less  per  lb.  than  the.  1st, 

3d  1,510  **  do.  i  do.  do.  2d. 

4th  300  **  do.  I  do.  do.  3d. 

5th  940  «*  do.  I  do.  do.  4th. 

6ih  720  "  do.  }  do.  do.  5th. 

7th  570  "  do.  I  do.  do-  6th. 

5,020  lbs.  in  all,  which  is  sold  at  average  price  of  14}  cents. 

In  the  first  place  I  proceed  to  find  how  much  more  all  the  consignments  would  be  worth 

were  they  of  the  same  quality  of  the  first  or  best. 

The2d    160  lbs. is  worth!  cent  less  than  the  1st $160 

3d  1,510"        do.     If        do.        do.    do 20  76} 

4ih  300  "        do.     If        do.        do.    do 4  87J 

5th  940  "       do.     IJ       do.        do.    do 17  62* 

6th   720  "        do.     2|        do.        do.    do 18  90 

7th  570  "       do.     3J        do.        do.    do 17  81} 

81  57i 
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Now  Cms  sum  (81  57^)  being  divided  by  5,0S0,  the  whohy  quantity  of  til  tiie  con. 
signments,  will  give  the  excess  in  price  of  the  first  lot  over  the  average  price  of  the 
whole,  viz.  If  cents ;  and  the  price  of  the  first  lot  should  be  16]  cents,  the  second  15|, 
the  tMrd  15,  the  fourth  14|,  the  fifth  14^,  the  sixth  13|,  the  seventh  13^. 

Let  us  take  another  example. 

A  merchant  receives  from  different  consigners  a  quantity  of  flour.    From  the 

1st  164  bbls. 

2d  140  "    worth  IS^  cents  per  bbl.  more  than  the  Ist. 

3d  115  ''      do.    25        do.  do.  2d. 

4th  612  "*•      do.      6i      do.  do.  ad. 

And  sells  the  1,031  bbls.  at  an  average  price  of  $5  75.    Now  let  us  find  how  much 
leas  all  the  consigaments  would  be  wor^,  were  they  of  the  same  quality  as  the  first. 

The  2d  would  be  worth  140"bbl8.  a  12^cent8  less $17  50 

3d     do.     115  do.  37i    do 43  12^ 

4th     do.     612  do.  43J   do 267  75 

328  37i 

Now  this  sum,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  difference,  (it  being  the  diffei'ence  between 
the  real  and  supposed  value  of  the  whole  lot,)  being  divided  by  1,031,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  flour,  gives  the  excess  of  the  average  price  ($5  75)  over  the  pric©  of  the  first  lot, 
it  being  about  31}  cents ;  which  will  make  the  first  lot  worth  (5  43|,  the  second 
95  55i,  the  third  $5  8Qf ,  the  fourth  $5  86},  very  neariy. 

One  more  example  and  I  am  done. 

A  merchant  buys  a  quantity  of  molasses.    Of  the 

1st  quahty  317  galls. 

2d    do.      120    "    worth  2^  per  cent  less  than  the  1st. 
3d    do.      230    "      do.    5        do.  do.  do. 

4th  do.      105    *'      do.  10        do.  do.  do. 

In  an  772  bbls.  at  an  average  price  of  20  cents.    He  wishes  to  know  how 

much  eac£  quality  cost  him. 

In  -the  first  place  I  would  find  how  much  less  the  quantity  would  be  for  the  same 

amoont  of  purchase  money,  provided  'all  the  molasses  was  of  the  same  quality  as  the 

fint  lot.     Thus : 

2^  per  cent  deduction  on  120  galls,  is    3    galls. 
5        do.  do.  130        do.    11^    do. 

10        do.  do.  105        do.     10^    do. 

Showing  that  if  a  Muction  of  25  gallons  be  made  from  the  whole 
quantity,  f772  galls.)  the  remainder  (747  galls.)  will  be  the  quantity  the  same  money 
ought  to  purchase  of  the  quality  of  the  first  lot.    Dividing  the  purchase  money  ($154  40)  ?", 
by  747  jwill  give  the  price  per  gallon  of  the  first  lot,  and  that  found,  the  prices  of  the 
other  qualities  immediately  follow.  \ 

In  the  last  example,  if  the  third  lot  upon  ^mparison  with  the  second  had  been  5  per 
cent  inferior  to  that  instead  of  the  firsr,  and  the  fourth  10  (or  any  other)  per  cent  inferior 
to  the  third,  their  solution  becomes  more  complicated,  but,  as  the  reader  will  readily 
perceive,  it  can  be  accomplished  on  the  same  principle. 

Arithmetical  questions  of  this  kind,  and  indeed  of  every  other,  can  be  very  much 
abridgred  by  performing  many  of  the  operations  mentally.  J.  L. 

Ms.  Editor  : — To  the  question  that  appeared  in  your  last  publication,  I  send  the  an. 
swer.  Should  any  have  reached  you  done  in  a  less  complex  maimer,  this  you  may  coo. 
mga  to  **  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  ;**  if  not,  pray  give  it  a  comer. 
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VI.    lit  lot  from  A  of  €20  lb«.  a  16|  $134  27^ 

2d  do.  B  of  160  "  a  15i  24  60 

3d  do.  C  ofl,5a0  "  a  15    226  50 

4th  do.  D  of  300  "  a  14|  44  25 

5th  do.  E  of  940  "  a  14^  136  30 

6th  do.  F  of  720  "  a  13|  „ 99 

7lh  do.  G  of  570  "  a  13^ 75  52i 

Total.    5,020    f740  45 

14|  ayerage  price. 

4)15,060 

3,765 
704^80  ^ 

74,045 
Explanation :  Ist.  There  are  7  coneignees,  consequently  the  4th,  or  D,  is  the  average 
number;  300  lbs.  at  the  average  price  of  14|  cents  per  lb.  are  worth  $44  25. 

2d.  Seeing  that  14}  cents  is  the  price  for  300  lbs.,  I  increase  the  prices  of  the  three 
preceding  numbers,  and  diminish  the  prices  of  the  last  three,  viz,  E  F  6,  in  the  same 
proportion  or  rate  as  stated  in  the  question. 

3d.  To  prove 'this,  multiply  the  total  amount  of  the  consignment  (5,020  lbs.)  by  the 
average  price  (14|  cents)  as  per  statement.  G.  B.  B. 

230  King^treet,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


COMMERCE  OF  MOROCCO. 

The  fbllowing  partictdars  of  the  trade,  currency,  tariff,  &c.,  of  Morocco,  are  derived 
from  a  letter  of  Thomas  N.  Carr,  late  United  States  consul  for  Morocco,  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  in  New  York. 

The  imports,  as  registered  for  the  year  1834,  amount  to  $1,750,000;  the  illicit  or 
contraband  trade  may  justly  be  set  down  at  $400,000  more :  total  imports  $2,150,000. 
Exports  $1,600,000.    Grand  total  of  imports  and  exports  for  this  year  $3,750,'000.       • 

For  the  year  1641  the  imports,  according  to  the  best  calculations,  were  $3^02,750 ; 
illicit  trade,  mostly  carried  on  under  English  colors,  $766,150 :  total  imports  $3,868,906. 
Amount  of  exports  for  the  same  period  $2,800,000.  Grand  total  of  imports  aod  exports 
for  the  year  1841,  $6,665*906 ;  thus  showing  an  increase  over  the  trade  of  1834  to  the 
amount  of  $2,915,906. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  this  country  for  the  year  1841,  amounted  in  sD  bot 
to  $120,000.    Imports  $70,000,  exports  $50,000;  decrease  from  the  last  year  $9,5^ 

The  trade  of  Europe  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  France  $824,000 ;  Spain  $40,000 ; 
Portugal  $30,000 ;  Sardinia,  Belgium,  Holland,  in  all  $70,000  more ;  and  the  baUoce 
of  $5,581,906  falls  to  Great  Britain  as  her  portion  of  the  trade  of  this  coon  try. 

From  the  above  table  an  estimate  can  beinade  of  the  importance  to  the  United  States 
of  making  some  efforts  to  increase  her  trade  with  this  country,  which  by  our  present 
difficulties  has  been  entirely  broken  up,  and  of  the  great  inducements  that  offer  to  the 
American  merchant  to  engage  in  a  traffic  hitherto  regarded  by  them  of  but  too  little 
consequence. 

Since  the  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  wiUi  Moroc 
CO  has  been  gradually  declining,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  increasing  in  a  rapid  ratio, 
until  that  nation  may  now  be  said  to  have  monopolized  the  entire  trade ;  which  monopo. 
ly  she  is  exerting  herself  to  maintain  by  her  political  influence,  and  her  admirable  coiu 
sular  establishment  on  the  coast.  The  articles  of  import,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list 
presented,  are  some  of  them  of  a  kind  the  produce  and  manu£GLCture  of  the  United 
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StatM.  Ilie'  mibletch^d  i^  bleached  cottoni,  nankeenai  blue  and  white,  hare  the 
preference  oyer  thoee  of  the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  caueed  the  Britiah 
trader  to  finger  our  stamps  in  many  cases,  and  to  pass  off  their  goods  as  American. 
Under  our  present  treaty  with  Morocco,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  can  see  a  different 
state  of  things.  It  affords  no  protection  to  the  property  of  our  merchant,  and  conse. 
qoently  offers  but  little  inducement  to  the  capitalist  to  engage  in  the  trade.  The  present 
is  a  most  propitious  moment  for  a  negotiation  with  the  emperor,  which,  if  availed  of, 
cannot  but  remove  this  objection,  and  secure  for  our  trade  great  and  important  immuni- 
ties.  It  is  also  essential  that  our  agencies  on  the  coast  should  be  reoiganized,  and  placed 
upon  a  different  footing  from  what  they  are  at  present.  At  the  port  of  Mogadore  the 
United  States  should  have  a  vice-consul,  responsible  to  the  government  for  the  just  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  not  allowed  to  engage  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  This 
plan  was  in  part  adopted  by  the  younger  Adams,  in  1824,  but  for  some  unknown  cause 
was  shortly  after  abandoned.  The  expense  of  salary  would  be  but  small,  and  the  ad. 
vantages  immediate  and  important.  This  agent  should  be  intrusted  vrith  a  superintend, 
ence  over  the  other  agencies  on  the  coast,  as  far  north  as  Saffy,  which  are  generally  in. 
trusted  to  the  keeping  of  Jews ;  and  all  the  papers  and  shipping  documents  should  be 
sent  to  him  for  examination,  which  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those  great  abuses 
which  have  for  years  existed,  and,  under  the  present  system,  must  continue  to  exist 

The  port  chaigee  are  not  equal  throughout  the  empire,  but  vary  at  the  different  ports 
of  entry.  At  Mogadore,  the  charges  amount  to  forty.three  Spanish  dollars,  which  in- 
cludes all  duea  levied  on  all  vessels,  without  regard  to  tonnage.  At  Mazagan  and 
Rhabat  they  are  twenty.nine  dollars. 

The  exchangeable  values  of  the  moneys  current  in  most  of  the  districts  are  established 
by  the  emperor,  but  the  weights  and  measures  vary  at  the  ports  north  of  Mogadore. 

The  following  are  the  principal  divisions  of  the  currency  : — 

16  okeats  are  equal  to  100  cents ;  the  Spanish  dollar  (pillared)  is  the  standard  and 
most  current  coin  for  this  value. 

10  okeats  are  equal  to  62^  cents ;  this  is  the  Morocco  ducat. 

1  okeat,  or  4  moozunats,  are  equal  to  6  cents. 

1  moozunat,  or  6  floos,  (copper  coin,)  are  equal  to  1,5635||  10,000. 

In  weights,  100  pounds  Morocco  amounts  to  119  pounds  English.  The  pounc^f  Mo- 
rocco is  derived  from  the  collective  weight  of  30  Spanish  dollars. 

The  cubit  for  cloth  equals  21  6.10  inches. 

1  suar  wheat,  or  eight  barroubas,  equals  3  3-5  bushels,  and  averages  in  weight  about 
212  pounds  English. 

Grain  has  no  fixed  standard,  but  is  left  with  the  market  inspector,  and  differs  in  neady 
every  district ;  but  the  acknowledged  standaid  measure  of  grain  for  exportation  is  the 
Spanish  fanqa,  five  of  which  are  equal  to  eight  bushels. 

Measures  for  liquids  are  not  used ;  oil  is  sold  by  weight. 

Tariff  of  Vutiet  levied  on  the  Importation  of  Goods,  the  Growth  or  Produce  of  Foreign 

Countries^  at  this  Fort. 

On  all  articles,  excepting  particularly  named,  10  per  cent  in  natura. 

Baenoe  Ayres  Hides,  per  100  lbs $3  40 

Cotton,  raw, ^ 5  00 

Iron  and  Steel,  in  bars, 2  00 

Silk,  raw, 50  00 

Prompt  payment  is  demanded  on  these  import  duties,  without  any  allowance  for  dia- 
count.  24,» 
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ProkAited  Artulet. — Coefaineal,  brimttone,  or  su^har,  fire-arms,  ewoed  and  daflger 
blades,  powder  and  lead. 

Export  JhUiet  <m  the  Growth  and  Produce  of  the  Empire  of  Moroeeo. 

Com. — Wheat,  per  Spanish  fan^ja, 91  25 

Maize  and  Bean8,« 50 

Barley — Prohibited. 

Pk^mpt  payment  is  exacted  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  no  discount  allowed. 

Almonds,  sweet,  per  100  lbs ^  10 

Do.     bitter, 2  10 

Dates, 3  10 

Feathers,  Ostrich,  assorted,  pound, 3  10 

Gum  Arabic,  100  lbs '. 2  10 

Credit  is  given,  or  twenty.five  per  cent  discount  is  allowed  to  the  merchant  for  prompt 
payment  of  the  export  duties  on  other  articles. 

Ekiphorbium, $2  60 

Sandrac,. 3  10 

Hemp, 3  10 

Ivory,  (Elephant's  Teeth,) 4  10 

Oil,  Olive, 3  10 

OrchiUaWeed, 4  10 

Skins— Calf, 3  10 

Groat,  per  100  skins, 5  00 

Sheep  in  the  Wool, „ 8  00 

Seeds — Annis,  Canary,  Cummin,  Temin,  Gingellon,  and  Worm,  100  lbs 1  10 

Wax,  Bees', 10  10 

Wool  in  the  Grease, 4  10 

Wool,  washed,  2  lbs.  gunpowder  in  addition  on  every  100  lbs.  of  washed  or  un. 

washed  Wool, 8  10 

Articlet  of  Import. — India  long-cloths ;  blue-black  long-cloths ;  brown  cotton ;  wool- 
len cloth,  fine  ;  do.  do.  common ;  do.  do.  coarse ;  nankeens,  blue  and  yellow ;  shirtiog, 
India  dimity ;  muslins,  cotton ;  silk  handkerchiefs,  thread ;  cotton  velvet ;  goki  lace ; 
bandannas ;  tea ;  loaf  sugar ;  pepper ;  cloves ;  cassia ;  ginger ;  alum ;  arsenic ;  gum 
Benjamin;  quicksilver;  iron;  tin,  in  bars;  tin  plates;  brass  plates;  nails;  needles; 
card  wire  ;  hardware  ;  earthenware  ;  coral ;  china ;  crushed  sugar. 

Remarks. — The  amount  of  brown  cotton  (Unbleached)  imported  in  1841,  amounted 
to  the  Jbm  of  91*^72,500,  principally  aU  of  the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the 
above  articles,  the  most  in  demand  are  muslins,  long-cloths,  nankeens,  cottons,  sugar, 
tea,  shirting,  and  India  dimities. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  MINERAL  RICHES  OF  SPAIN. 

AOUCULTURAL. 

Lands,  waste  and  others,  45,000,000  fanegadas,  at  $10, ^450,000,000 

Lands  belonging  to  communes,  corporations,  &.c.,  4,224,800  fanegadas,  \  ^^  aaa  nnn 

atflO, (  4^uw,uw 

Woo^  and  forests,  besides  those  required  for  the  recreation  of  the  rojral  /  q  aoa  nno 

famUy,  300^)00  fanegadas,  at  $10, « \  ^»wu,uw 

Public  duty  on  waters,  abrevaderat,  &ic.,  or  absolute  dominion, 50,000,000 

Balance  remaining  from  "Obras  Pias," 38,000,000 

MiwERAL.  $583,248,000 

Mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  sulphur,  salt,  >  ogn  000  000 

ochre,  cobalt,  &.c ^  v    i      i 

Mines  of  lead,  tin,  alum,  plombago,  vermi,  marble,  &.c 75,000,000 

Mines  of  quicksilver,  Almaden  included, 58,000,000 

$193,000,000 
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[BROtJOHT  DOWIT  TO  AUOUST  20.] 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of  great  interest.  Many  important  erenta  have  tran- 
ipired  affecting  the  commercial  world  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent ;  although,  from  the 
low  state  of  prices  and  the  mertnesa  of  trade,  the  markets  present  no  material  alteration 
in  conseqaence.  The  agitation  of.  the  tariff  question  and  the  uncertainty  of  affairs  at 
Washington,  together  with  the  eqtiiTocal  nature  of  the  regulations  under  which  entries 
are  sow  made,  have  exerted  a  great  influence  in  retarding  the  return  of  conmiercial  ac 
tivity.  The  goods  entered  are  small  in  amount,  and  very  generally  under  protest,  with 
the  view  to  test  the  legality  of  the  regulations  tmder  which  the  executive  officers  are 
now  acting.  The  customs  paid  in  this  way  amount  to  about  9150,000  per  week,  ex. 
etotiye  of  the  amount  due  on  bonds.  As  all  the  duties  are  collected  in  cash  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  home  valuation,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  foreign  cost, 
with  fifty  per  cent  added  for  profits  and  expenses,  and  then  deducting  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  amount,  this  would  make  the  imports  during  the  last  month  short  of  91,000,000, 
according  to  the  old  mode  of  valuation.  This  is  scarcely  twelve  per  cent  of  the  average 
monthly  imports  of  last  year,  and  is  indicative  of  the  utter  indisposition  to  import  goods, 
notwidistanding  the  low  rate  of  duties  in  comparison  with  those  which  were  to  have 
been  imposed  by  the  bill  lately  before  Congress.  That  bill  levied  rates  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  tariff  of  1832,  before  the  biennial  reduction  took  place.  It  passed  both 
houses  by  very  small  majorities,  and  encountered  the  executive  veto,  on  the  ground, 
chiefly,  that  it  contained  a  clause  repealing  the  conditions  on  which  the  distribution  bill 
of  the  extra  session  was  passed^  viz : — that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should  re. 
vert  to  the  Treasury  whenever  it  became  necessaty  to  infringe  the  compromise  act,  in 
order  to  provide  a  revenue  for  the  govermnent.  The  tariff  bill  would  therefore  have 
rendered  the  land  bill  void,  were  it  not  for  the  clause  which  caused  it  to  be  vetoed.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  must  be  distributed  among  the  states, 
because  no  duties  are  levied  above  twenty  per  cent.  The  amount  to  be  distributed  is 
#640,006  only,  which  will  scarcely  suffice  to  pay  the  expenses  of  receiving  it  by  twenty. 
six  different  slates.  The  effect  upon  business  has  not  been  beneficial,  because  the  same 
Qneertainty,  which  is  so  destructive  to  commercial  operations,  continues  to  prevail. 

Another  reason  for  the  indisposition  to  import,  and  probably  the  principal  one,  may  be 

found  in  the  general  state  of  the  currency  of  this  country,  which  has  been  powerfully 

contracted  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  countries  with  whioh  we  hoki  commercial  inter. 

coarse.    At  this  time  last  year,  when  the  commercial  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a 

canmercial  balance  was  found  to  be  due  abroad,  which  required  the  export  of  a  sum 

of  specie.    This  was  indicated  in  the  state  of  exchangee,  which  had  already,  m  July 

and  August,  reached  a  point  at  which  the  precious  metals  began  to  flow  towards  Europe, 

and  the  packets  continued  necessarily  to  increase  the  amounts  they  carried  out,  until  the 

aggregate  export  amounted  in  November  te  several  millions.    At  that  time,  it  will  be 

mnombered,  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  and  the  Merchants' 

Bank  came  forward  as  sellers  of  bills.    This  supply  was  sufficient  to  check  the  move. 

ment  of  specie  until  the  bills  drawn  against  crops  came  forward  in  sufficient  abundance, 

and  the  rates  of  exchange  began  te  iall.    The  same  commercial  indel>tedne8s  which 

existed  at  that  time  between  this  country  and  Europe  also  existed  between  the  seaboard 

and  the  interior ;  and  afbr  the  foreign  indebtedness  was  discharged,  by  coin  fi^>m  the 

vaahs  of  our  banks,  those  vaults  began  again  to  fill  by  the  continued  flow  of  the  pre- 

ciooa  metals  firom  the  interior.    Until  during  the  spring  and  forepart  of  the  sununer,  the 
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sales  of  imported  goods  being  limited,  and  bat  very  little  call  for  money  for  bmuNii 
purposes  existing,  the  banks  found  themselves  with  a  laige  proportion  of  their  capitab 
idle  in  their  Tauks.  Their  decreased  dividends  attested  the  fact  that  less  of  their  metos 
was  profitably  employed  than  usuaL  We  will  here  insert  the  foUowing  table  in  older  to 
show,  from  official  returns,  the  comparative  customs  received  during  the  six  monds 
from  January  to  July,  in  two  years : — 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  tub  United  States,  from  Janva&t  to  Jult,  ik 

the  years  1841  and  1842. 


lUeeipts.  1841. 

Customs, $6,113,410 

Lands, 826,669 

Miscellaneous, 64,941 

Treasury  Notes, 3,260,180 

Trust  Funds, 

Bank  Bond, 677,049 


1843. 

$7,974,689 

705,000 

54,145 

1,594,479 

8,490,526 

148,662 


IncreMe, 
91,861,279 


1,594.479 

5,230,356 

148,662 


Deereau. 

9121,669 
10.796 


6n,049 


910,942,249   918,967,501 
Expenditures. 
Civil,  Miscellaneous,  and  Foreign 

Intercourse, ^3^0^2^524 

Military, 6,442,895 

Naval. 2,559.708 

Inierest— Public  Debt, 3,937 

Treasury  Notes, 2,363,450 

Trust  Funds, 


97,925,252 


92,951,167 

9111.357 

3,620,347 

2,822,548 

3,073,512 

51*3,804 

164,231 

•••••• 

1604^94 

6,921,065 

4,557.615 

127,283 

127,283 

914.532.514   916,857,605     92,325,091 


After  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  here  embraced  for  1841,  duties  of  twenty  per 
cent  were  lai({  upon  articles  theretofore  free,  and  were  estimated  to  yield  9^,000,000 
per  annum,  or  about  equal  to  the  reduction  of  duties,  under  the  compromise  act,  since 
January  of  the  present  year ;  consequently,  the  aggregate  importations  have  been  larger 
this  year  than  last,  but  have  been  moedy  on  foreign  account,  and  are  in  store.  Ronit. 
tances  have  not  therefore  been  required  on  their  account 

A  change  has  now  been  wrought  in  the  state  of  afiairs.    The  commercial  balance 
dne  by  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic  cities  has  been  par^ally  settled.    The  currency  of 
the  interioc  has  at  the  same  time  been  reduced  from  the  fictitious  level  of  suspended 
bank  paper  to  the  solid  basis  of  specie.    Prices  have  consequently  undeiigone  the  same 
operation,  and  are  reduced  to  very  low  rates ;  so  low  that  they  will  c(mimand  the  mar- 
kets of  the  worlds  and  therefore  the  exports  may  be  expected  to  be  very  laige.    At  the 
same  time  a  thorough  change  seems  to  have  been  undergone  in  the  machinery  by  which 
these  crops  are  to  be  put  in  motion.    Hitherto  it  has  been  through  the  operation  of  sos. 
pended  bank  credits.    That  state  of  things  has  now  ceased  to  exist.    In  aU  sections,  the 
suspended  banks  have  resumed  or  are  going  into  hquidation.    Illinois  and  Alabama  are 
the  only  states  where  suspended  paper  is  now  tolerated ;  and  there  the  state  of  pnbtie 
opinion  is  suoh  that  liquidation  or  suspension  will  speedily  be  brought  abont.    The  pre- 
valence of  a  specie  currency  throws  down  those  artificial  barriers,  which,  by  the  opera- 
tions  of  bank  oredits,  were  formerly  interposed  to  prevent  the  nataral  operation  of  supply 
and  demand  in  regulating  the  prices  of  commodities.    But  a  few  years  since,  it  was  sop- 
posed  that,  no  matter  how  great  a  quantity  of  cotton  was  raised,  high  prices  could  be 
compelled  for  it  abroad  by  a  combination  of  paper  credits  with  a  view  to  hoU.    For 
such  a  purpose  the  famous  Macon  Convention  was  held,  but  of  course  utterly  &iled  in 
its  objects.    The  vast  capital  of  the  United  States  Bank  governed  the  cotton  market  ibr 
a  short  time,  and  stistained  prices  for  a  season,  only  to  make  them  sink  lower  in  the  end* 
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The  same  meuM  were  used  to  attain  the  mne  objects  in  other  produce,  particularly 
flow,  which  in  the  spring  of  1839,  was  held  in  the  New  York  market  at  $9  00,  when 
Eoghah  orders  were  here  limited  to  $6  50  or  9*7  00.  The  flour  was  held  by  bank  in- 
floence  until  those  orders  were  supplied  from  other  quarters,  and  then  the  price  sunk  to 
95  00,  iuTolTing  heary  losses.  The  following  is  a  monthly  list  of  prices  in  the  port  of 
New  York  for  seYeral  years : — 

1836.  1837.  1838.  1839.  1840.  1841.  1842. 

January,...f  7  43  $11  68  $8  32  f8  87  96  37  $5  Ot)  $5  87 

February,     7  69  11  81  8  00  8  80  6  25  4  87  6  25 

March,....     7  97  12  00  8  00  8  47  6  68  4  75  6  25 

April, 7  69  9  87  7  75  8  25  5  ^59  4  87  6  37 

May, 6  75  8  81  7  85  7  31  4  91  4  88  6  25 

June, 6  81  10  00  7  81  6  45  4  62  5  00  6  00 

July, 7  12  10  62  7  00  6  06  4  81  5  50  6  00 

August,...     7  68  9  00  7  06  6  43  5  12  6  00  5  50 

Septemb'r    804  9  47  8  37  650  4  97  650 

October, ..    9  41  8  18  8  62  5  87  4  87  6  00 

NoTemVr  10  00  9  25  8  50  6  06  4  93  6  25 

December  10  00  8  93  8  75  6  06  4  91  6  37 

ATerage,  ..$8  25       $9  80         97  87         $7  09         #5  25         $5  50         $6  07 

The  low  rates  to  which  flour  fell  in  1840  caused  a  greater  export  than  ever  before. 
That  surplus  going  off,  the  home  market  raised  prices  of  the  balance  through  1841  at 
least  91  ^0  per  barrel  higher  than  they  would  have  been,  had  that  surplus  been  retained 
on  the  market.  The  product  of  wheat  in  that  year,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
was  90,000,000  bushels,  equal  to  18,000,000  barrels  of  flour.  ^This  was  worthi  at  the 
arerage  rate  of  1840,  $85,500,000.  The  export  of  910,000,000  in  that  year  raised  the 
prices  of  the  succeeding  crop  $1  ^  P^r  ban;sl  ac>  home ;  consequently  benefiting  the 
fitfmeia  and  millers  by  the  enormous  sum  of  $27,006,000.  The  product  of  the  preeent 
year  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  inunensely  greater  than  eyer  before,  and  prices  are 
expected  to  fall  to  a  level  lower  than  that  of  1840,  and,  without  a  foreign  market,  must 
be  still  further  depressed. 

The  recent  news  from  abroad,  in  relation  to  the  crops,  was,  as  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  contradictory  in  its  character.    Much  depends  upon  the  weather  up  to  the  Ist 
of  October.    It  seemed  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  nothing  tmtoward  happened, 
the  release  of  the  grain  already  in  bond  wotf  d  supply  all  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  repeated  short  crops  of  Great 
Britain  have  exhausted  the'  granaries  of  Europe  to  a  degree  that  will  place  the  West  In- 
dies.  South  America,  and  other  markets,  entirely  at  the  coinmand  of  the  United  States. 
The  prospect  of  a  speedy  increase  of  manu&cturing  prosperity  in  Great  Britain  was 
DOt  very  promising,  but  notwithstanding  the  great  complaints  o[  dull  trade  in  all  quarters, 
the  purchases  of  cotton  by  the  spinners  were  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  last  year, 
and  equal  to  former  years ;  but  that  demand  may  not  be  sufiicient  to  sustain  prices  in 
the  lace  of  the  crop  about  coming  forward.    From  all  these  facts  it  seems  highly  proba. 
ble  that  the  abundant  crops  of  the  Union  will,  assisted  by  the  moderated  tariff  of  Great 
Britain,  find  good  sales  abroad ;  and  that  a  laiger  surplus  than  ever  of  American  pro. 
duce  vrill  be  exchanged  for  the  proceeds  of  foreign  industry,  thereby  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  raising  the  value  of  the  currency  retained  in  die  home  mar- 
ket.    The  growers  of  produce,  being  better  remunerated,  will  increase  their  purchases 
of  manufacmred  goods,  and  all  classes  feel  the  influence  of  that  general  prosperity  which 
wemxm  now  about  to  rise  above  the  ruins  of  the  banking  system,  based  upon  the  broad 
foandaiion  of  indusoy  and  frugaUty,  instead  of  extravagance  and  credit.    The  following 
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is  a  table  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  exported  from  the  United  Sttlei, 
in  six  years,  from  oiicial  docoments  : — 

P&IJtCIFAL  ArTICI.es  OF   DOMESTIC  PbODUCE  EzFORTBD  FROM  THB  UiriTBD  STATES, 

nf  Six  YsijLS. 

1837.             1838.             1839.             1840.  1841. 

Couon, 63^40,102  61,556.811  61,238,982  63,870,307  54,330,341 

Tobacco, 5,795,647  7,392,023  9,832,943      9,883,957  12,576,703 

Flour, 2,987,269  3,603,299  6,925,170  10,143,615  ^  7,759,646 

Cotton  Manufactures,..    2,831,473  3,758,755  2,975,033      3,549,607  3.112,546 

Pork, 1,299,796  1,312,346  1,771,230      1,894,894  2,621,537 

Rice 2,309,279  1,721,819  2.460,198      1,942,076  2,010,107 

This  table  gives  the  fact  that  as  the  currency  becomes  appreciated  every  article  of  do> 
mestic  produce  exported  increases  in  value.  The  same  facts  may  be  gathered  from,  the 
following  table,  frem  official  sources,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
States  in  1841,  as  compared  with  previous  years: — 

Aggregate  hrroRTs  and  Exports  of  the  United  States,  for  Five  Years. 

1837.  1838.  1839.  1840.  1841. 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars,  Dollars.  DoUars. 

Imports, 140,989,217  113,717,404  162,092,132  170,141,519  127,949,in 

In  Amer.  vess.  122,177,193  103,087,448  113,874,252  92,802,352  113,221,877 

In  Foreign  ves.    18,812,024  10,629,956  18,217,830  14,339,167  14,724,300 

Domest.  exports,   95,564,414  96,033,821  103,533,891  113,895,624  106,382,329 

In  Amer.  vess.    75,482,521  79,855,599  82,127,514  92,030,898  82,569,389 

In  For'ign  ves.   20,081,893  16,178,222  21,406.377  21,864,736  23,813,333 

Foreign  exports,   21,854,962  12,452,795  17,494,325  18,190,312  15,469,081 

Am.  tonn.  ent»d,     1,299.720  1,302,974  1,491,270  1,576,946  1,631,909 

"  cleared,     1,266,622  1,408,761  1,477,928  1,646,009  1,634,156 

For.  t»n.  ent'd,        765,703  592,110  624,814  712,363  736,444 

"  cleared,        756,292  604,166  611,839  706,484  738,849 

Registered  tonn.,  ;    810,447  #11,591  874,244  899,764  945,803 

Enrolled  tonnage,        956,980  1,041,105  1,153,551  1,176,694  1,076,036 

Fishing  vesseU,...        139,257  131,942  108,682  104,304  377,873 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  imports  and  exports  of  each  state,  for  eadi 
of  the  last  three  years  v-^ 

Imforts  and  Exports  of  Each  Stats  and  Territory,  for  the  Last  Tores  Years. 

1839.  I&IO.  ISll. 

hnporis.  ExporU.  Imports.  Exports.  Jmporis.  Export*. 

Maine,    ....  $962,721  #895,485  $G28Jm  #1,01^^269  ^00,961  81,091^565 

NewHampsh.  41,407  81,944  114^7  .     20,979  73,701  10,$l8 

Vermont,  .  .  .  413,518  193,886  l04,617  305,150  246,739  277^87 

Masachusetts,  19,385,223  9,276,065  16,513,866  10,186,261  20,318,003  11,487,348 

Khode  Island,  612,067  185,234  274,5a4  206,969  339,602  278/l» 

Connecticut,  .  446,191  588,236  277,072  518,210  295,969  689,348 

New  York,  .  .  99,882,438  88,268,099  60,440,750  34,2&l,080  76,713,426  83,18B,S8 

New  Jersey,  .  4,182  98,079  14,883  16,076  2,315  19,168 

Pennsylvania,.  15,060,715  5,299,415  8,464,882  6,820,145  10,316,698  5,152Jf)l 

Delaware,    .  .  —  8,680  802  37,001  8,276  SJBf 

Maryland,    .  .  6,995,285  4,676,661  4,901,746  5,768,768  6401.813  4,ftf7.16i 

Dis.  Columbia,  132,581  603,717  119,852  753,923  77,268  789.831 

Virginia,   .  .  .  913,462  5,187,196  545.065  4,778,220  877,237  6,flB0,» 

Nor.  Carolina,  229,233  427,926  252,532  387,4^1  220,366  381061 

.Sou.  Carolina,  3,036,077  10,3a5,426  2,068,870  10,036,769  l,667,4tl  8,(MS,2»I 

Georgia,    .  .  .  418,987  6,970,443  491,428  6,862,759  449,007  3,6961613 

Alabama,  .  .  .  895,201  10,888,169  574,651  12,864,694  680,819  1038B>Sn 

T^uisiana,    .  .  ]2,0&l,fl42  33,181,167  10,673,190  34,236,936  10,256,360  31,987,481 

Ohio, 19,280  95,8M  4,915  991,954  11,818  798,114 

Kentucky,.  .  .  10,480  8,723  2,241  —  —  — 

Tenneaeee,  .  .  146  —  28,988  —  7,523  — 

Michigan,.  .  .  176,221  183,305  139,610  162,229  137,800  88,5» 

Flonda, ....  278,898  884,806  190,728  1,858,860  38,875  — 

Missouri,  .  .  .  46,964  —  10,600  —  145,181  XfiSB 

Total,  $162,092,182  ,<?121,028,4ie  $107,141,218  $182,066,946  $127,946,177  $121,861,308 
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*IW  hSsDg  off  in  the  aggregate  exports  for  the  year  1841  was  altogether  in  cotton  and 
Sonr-^moetly  in  the  former  articlot  the  quantity  of  which  that  was  raised,  less  in  1841 
than  in  1840,  was  600,000  bales.  The  export  of  other  articles  mostly  increased.  Hence 
the  tfechne  was  more  apparent  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  states.  The  im*. 
ports  show  the  moet  remarkable  fluctuations,  and  seem  to  obey  the  influence  of  paper 
eredilB  in  a  marked  degree.  Into  Massachusetts  it  appears  the  imports  in  1841  were. 
greater  than  ever  before,  being  twenty.five  per  cent  higher  than  in  1840,  and  six  per 
eent  higher  than  the  year  of  great  importations,  1839,  when  the  imports  into  New  York 
reached  very  near  9100,000,000.  In  1840,  the  New  York  unports  feU  off  $40,000,000, 
and  in  1841  but  partially  recovered ;  while  Massachusetts  more  than  recovered  itself. 
In  the  year  1839  the  imports  and  exports  of  Massachusetts  amounted  to  twenty.three 
per  cent  of  those  of  New  York.  In  1841  they  reached  thirty  per  cent  of  the  amount. 
Taking  the  principal  places  of  import,  we  shall  find  that  they  bear  the  following  proper- 
tions  in  each  year  to  the  whole  amount  of  imports : — 

Table  Snowziia  ths  Pkopo&tion  Per  Cbkt  of  the  Imforts  into  each  of  the  follow. 

ma  States,  for  a  Series  of  Years. 

1836.  1837.  1838.  1839.  1840.  1841. 

Masttchnsetts, 13.6 

New  York, 62.2 

Pennsylvania, 7.7 

Maryland, 3.2 

SonUi  Carolina,...  1.4 

Louisiana, 7.9 

Other  places, 4.0 

100.  100.  100.  100.    '       100.  100. 

This  table  gives  the  fact  that  in  years  of  Bpemlt|lnn,  like  1836  and  1839,  New  York 
does  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  foreign  buaioess ;  while  in  years  of  steady  prosperity, 
like  1837,  '40,  and  *41,  the  proportion  transaotcd  by  Massachusetts  improves.  The 
business  of  Massachusetts  in  1841,  as  compared  with  1836,  gives  an  improvement  of 
two  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount ;  while  New  York  shows  a  decline  of  3.7  per  cent. 
Pennsylvania  shows  a  small  improvement ;  but  the  business  in  1841  was  less  than  the 
average  of  the  four  previous  years.  Louisiana  shows  a  decline.  From  these  general 
fBcta,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nature  of  the  paper  money  system  is  to  concentrate 
trade  in  New  York  or  the  great  centre  of  credit,  while  a  cash  business  diffuses  the  trade 
owex  the  whde  country,  and  promotes  **  direct"  trade,  corresponding  to  the  increased 
exports  of  produce,  which  swell  under  low  prices  and  a  steady  currency. 

Althongh  the  indications  of  trade  are  favorable,  as  here  pointed  out,  yet  we  cannot 

perceive  any  signs  of  improvement  in  public  credit,  or  of  stock  securities  generally.    On 

the  'contrary,  repudiation,  with  its  attendant  tide  of  dishonor,  seerns  rolling  on  and 

threatening  to  surround  and  overwhelm  not  only  all  those  states  and  institutions  which 

have  heretofore  been  considered  sound,  but  to  carry  down  the  federal  government  in 

its  course.    The  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  into  the  list  of  voluntarily. 

insolvent  states.    With  a  debt  of  $40,000,000,  bearing  a  yearly  interest  of  nearly 

112,000,000,  and  public  works  valued  at  $36,000,000,  she  has  dishonored  her  liabilities, 

principal  and  interest,  at  home  and  abroad.    No  effort  is  made  to  retrieve  her  affairs, 

and  she  floats  a  helpless  wreck  on  the  ocean  of  discredit.    Nor  is  she  alone.    The 

atftte  of  Ohio,  with  a  debt  of  about  $15,000,000,  and  ample  resources,  is  going  rapidly 

to  decay.    In  April  last,  owing  to  her  discreditable  connection  with  her  suspended 

banks  during  the  past  year,  her  six  per  cent  stock  had  fallen  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

It  was  then  thought  that  some  arrangements  would  be  made  by  taxation  to  pay  off  ar. 

complete  her  public  works,  and  provide  for  the  interest  on  her  debt.    Under 
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this  impreasioD,  her  Btobk  gradually  rose  to  eighty  per  cent ;  when  at  the  praaent  aenon 
of  the  state  legislature  a  hill  passed  the  lower  house  to  borrow  money  at  ten  per  cent  lo 
pay  her  debts,  confidence  gare  way,  and  the  stock  fell  rapidly.  Theee  two  states^  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  having  heretofore  stood  very  high,  their  dereliction  has  a  very  mipro- 
pitious  effect  on  the  already  shattered  state  of  American  credit,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  finances  of  the  federal  government  are  in  scarcely  a  better  condition.  The  Se* 
cretary  of  the  Treasury  has  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  the  1^1,500,000  of 
the  loan  mentioned  by  us  in  a  former  number,  but  has  thought  proper  to  despatch  wa. 
agent  to  Europe  to  attempt  the  negotiation  of  the  remainder,  notwidistandtkig  the  km 
state  of  American  credit,  and  the  exasperation  of  the  creditors  of  the  delinquent  states. 
There  is  very  little  chance  of  the  mission  meeting  with  any  success,  and  ill  success  will 
not  add  to  the  dignity  or  credit  of  the  United  States.  The  actual  debt  of  the  fedenl 
government  is  now  as  follows  :^~ 

UioTED  States  National  Debt. 

Denomination. 

District  of  Columbia  Debt, 

Old  Funded  Debt, 

Unfunded  Debt, 

Loan,  Septembert  1841, 

«C  (i  tt 


ti 


it 


»t 


April,  1849, 

Treasury  Notes  outstanding. 


Total,  Actual  Debt,. 
Stock  to  issue, 


Amatal 

Itate, 

Redeemable,  Amount, 

$1,440,000 

233,163 

35,417 

Interest. 

52.5 

1844            16,000 

$864 

H 

1844        3,213,000 

176,705 

6 

1844        2,439,000 

166,360 

6 

1862        1,596.479 

95,668 

6 

1843      10,003,818 

600,299 

$18,974,877 

$1,039,^6 

6 

1862      10,405,521 

624,331 

Total, ! $29,380,398     $1,664,157 

This  is  an  increase  of  $25,000,000  in  the  national  debt  during  the  sixteen  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  March  1, 1841,  of  which  $14,000,000  have  been  actually 
spent,  and  large  arrearages  are  now  outstanding.  According  to  the  late  veto  message 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  a  deficit  of  $440,000  exists  in  the  shape  of  protested  navy  bills. 
The  regular  revenues  are  far  short  of  the  current  expenditures,  with  little  or  no  hope  of 
realizing  funds  from  any  means  of  borrowing.  The  future  is  therefore  full  of  gloom ; 
actual  dishonor  threatens  the  govemraent  on  one  hand,  and  a  recourse  to  direct  taxation 
on  the  other. 

The  advices  by  the  late  packet  from  Europe  state  that  there  is  no  hope  that  the  goT- 
emment  agent  will  be  able  to  obtain  any  money  for  the  loan.  The  defalcation  of  Pean- 
sylvania  has  given  a  severe  blow  to  the  remaining  confidence  in  the  will  of  the  American 
people  to  pay.  The  state  of  commercial  afiairs  was,  however,  much  improved ;  l^w 
prices  and  a  cheap  rate  of  money  were  bringing  about  a  renewed  state  of  activity  in 
trade  generally.  The  prospect  of  a  fair  harvest  had  given  an  immediate  start  to  busioen. 
It  however  had  caused  a  fall,  in  the  short  space  of  two  weeks,  of  12s.  per  quarter  in 
wheat — equal  to  about  sixteen  per  cent.  This  fact  had  encouraged  the  manufactnrem, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  home  trade  is  always  most  prosperous  when,  throof h 
the  cheapness  of  bread,  the  power  of  the  massess  to  purchase  goods  is  increased.  Tbia 
had  produced  an  improved  demand  for  cotton,  with  good  prospect  of  a  remunerating 
trade. 
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The  follawing  lablts  arc  derived  from  ihe  report  of  the  Hon.  Waller  Forward,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaury  of  ths  United  States,  transmitting  "  a  bill  to  provide  revenue  froln 
imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existitig  laws  impoaing  duties  on  imports,  and  for 
other  purpoaei."  The  report  was  made  in  obedience  to  a  rssolalion  of  (h«  House  of 
ReprcsentatiTcs  of  the  29th  of  March,  1343,  reiuiiing  iha  Secretary  to  cammunicats  lo 
the  House  "  lbs  plans,  vieu-s,  infonnation,  and  matters  called  tor  by  the  Chairman  of  ths 
Committee  of  Ways  sod  Means."    The  lables  exhibit — 

1.  The  value  of  manufactures  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  Slaiea  in  etch  year 
from  1633  to  1840;  embracing  cloths  and  cassimerei,  flannels  and  baiiea,  blankets, 
huairry,  gloves,  mitls  end  hinditigii,  worsted  stulls,  and  other  inanufBCIures  of  wool. 

3.  Value  of  manufactures  of  cotton  imported  into  Ihe  United  States  in  each  year  from 
1S23  to  1840,  inclusive  ;  embracing  printed,  stojned,  or  colored  cottons,  white  cottons, 
bosiery,  gloTes,  inilis  and  bindings,  twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  nanlieeas  direct  fii>m  China, 
and  other  nunufactures  of  cotton, 

3.  Value  of  manu&ctures  of  silk  and  silk  uiimsnaftcmred,  imported  into  the  United 
Stales  in  each  year  from  18S3  to  1S40,  inclusive ;  embracing  manufaciitres  ofailk,  sew. 
mg  silk,  bolting  cloth,  and  raw  silk. 

4.  Quantity  and  value  of  manufacturea  of  iron,  and  iron  and  steel,  and  iron  and  sleel 
unman nbc lured,  imported  into  Ihe  United  Stales  in  each  year  from  1^3  to  1S4(I ; 
embracing  pig  iron,  old  aud  scrap  iron,  bar  iron  manulaclured  by  tolling,  sod  bar  iron 
man  ufac  lured  otherwise. 

5.  Founds  and  value  of  leas,  coffee,  and  toga,  imported  into  the  Untied  Stales  in 
each  year  from  ISSl  to  1840,  inclusive. 

6.  Quantity  and  value  of  manufactured  glasa  imparted  inio  the  United  Stales  in  each 
year  from  1625  to  1840,  inclusive  \  embracing  apotbccaTiea*  vials,  perTiunery  viale,  black 
bolllea,  dcm^ohna,  and  window  glass. 

—  Tkt  Valut  of  iHanufaetarn  of  Wdol  imported  inta  tic  Umltd  Stata  in  fach  war 
.        ...„        .        ,       _.  ..        jg^.^  -  -     . 


.  n  1823  to  1640,  rmbracing  Ctothi  and  Cauimert;  FUmntU  end  Baizet,  BUnktIi, 
Hetiery,  GUne;  Milli  and  Binding;  Wortted  Stuff;  tad  othtr  Mamifittturtt  of 
Wool     In  DoUar: 
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3. — Value  of  JUanu/acJurM  d/  Oitl'm  imported  into  the  United  Stattt  in  eaeh  year 
from  1833  to  1840,  intixuive  i  erahriicing  Priaied,  Stained,  or  Colored  Cotioia, 
JViite  Cattont,  Hatiery,  Glavei.  Mitti  and  Binding;  Taitt,  Yarn  and  Thread 
NanJueni  direct  from  China,  and  other  manufacturee  of  cotton.     In  doliari. 


I  18^,633 

I  350^43 

I  304,9S0 

1  S5G,931 


Other  Man.' 
ufaeturet  I 
if  Cotton.  I 


48,791  I 
375,771  ,  1 
146,233  ■■ 
454,847  1 


542,179 

412,838 

f 

S 

228,233 

329,375  1    -. 

114,076 

363,102 

16,090,224 

2 

120,G29 

313,242 

10,399,653 

0 

37,001 

993,861 

7.660,449 

3 

47,337 

533,390 

10,145.181 

3 

9,021 

558,507 

15,367,565 

0 

28,348 

974,074 

17,876,087 

3 

35,990 

744,313 

11.150.M1 

4 

27.049 

384,618 

6,599,330 

1,879,783 

14,692,397 

18401   3,893,6941    917,10l| 

792,078 

1  387,095 

1,102 

513,414 

6,504,484 

3. —  Valtie  of  Mamtfaclurei  of  SUi  and  Siik  unmatmfacttired,  imported  inta  tUt 
United  Staleo  in  each  year  from  1823  (a  1840,  inelittive ,-  embracing  MamfaetVf 
of  sal,  Seaing  SUi,  Salting  Cloth,  and  Bate  SUk.    In  doUart. 


Year*. 

of  Silk. 

Sejcing  Sitk. 

Bolting  Cloth 

sa^  sat. 

Total  roI«. 

6,713,771 
7,203,334 
10Ji7I,527 

8,104.837 
6,545,245 
7,608,614 
7,045,628 
5,774,010 
11,049.379 
8,466,337 
9,006,556 
10,998,964 
16,208,555 
32,079,002 
13,407.574 
9,454,160 
20,769,394 
9,252,684 

4,673 
1,254 
8,090 

192,496 

135,230 
48,609 

101,796 

119,074 
88.557 
48,938 

135.348 
78.706 
10,716 
37,507 

211,694 
29,938 
39.958 

234.235 

729 
30.126 
30,576 
31,540 
29,417 
42,274 
39,158 
52.203 
52,257 
62,162 
4,586 
68,849 
80,528 
25,958 
28,979 
64,383 
74,534 

1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

701,728 
651,375 
394,300 
328,929 
389,428 
783,175 
707,597 
358,178 
869.534 
274,364 

11,891.867 
9.218.907 
9,498,366 
11,411.185 
16,677,547 
23,970.212 
14,359.823 
9.871,848 
21,752.369 
9.835,757 
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4,— QlHiNlily  and  Value  af  Mamtfaehtrei  of  Iran,  and  Iron  and  Stetl,  atid  Inai  and 
Slttl  umaamifactuTtd,  imparttd  into  lAc  Uaittd  Stata  m  eaei  Bear  from  1823  t> 
1340  1  rmbraciag  Pig  Iron,  Old  and  Scrap  Iran,  Bar  Iron  ntanafattured  by  Tolling, 
and  Bar  Iron  numufactsred  olhermite. 


DolU.\ 


Valtu. 

DalU. 


IftJ6j9i*3l243' 
1827  35354331 
]828'355!I9S2| 
1829|310U630l 
ie3(l  337214K 
1831  4358»3l| 

1532  4697513: 

1533  337S8S0I 
1634  4nS063I 

1835  4SS74G1 

1836  TOOUCmI 
183715488611! 
le38!306950:| 
I839|5585033 
1840'2S75a29l 


203146!  49G07[  74510.. 
I59381i  1S856  23784.. 
393B5H  16309,  36513.. 
355152'  34093'  67004 .. 
4453G4I  35118;  46881.. 
6209331  699371  93025.. 
3302781  227711  28811.. 
383T03|  23499|  35044... 
4e8912l|38967|tea681.. 
608733  2U3035  332303.. 
773855|ld660l31766B  1' 
656000'332265,2T0325  3 
534155;34591T289779  1: 
8794651170822:273978  3 
.03e3>J'Ji-J8357l|4339S9  1. 
S44679|343B30  319099  : 
9334471250154  385300'  1 
609671  |n0314lll45G3  1 


...I  106933  113349 

...I  115809  I2375'( 

....  85010  224497 

...I  88741  223259 


435966 1323825 

492998 1562146 

46T5I5 1590350 

347792  440200 1323749 


441000  6678492141178 


119396 


>89638 1884049 


22G336 6138661730375 


'  344918  544664 

437745  701549 

24035.  560566:1002750 

33343'  57792r 

11609  SG8204!l  0510521630584' 

38324!  933514  313183ij 

18391  I  956793.3573367 

7567  7a34e6;i82512I 
10161  112056973181 

15749  I  656574!l707&49 


1260166 


1837473 
1742883 
1641359 
1891214 
696513'3017346 

I'll 

130 

l;16 


166196 

180^7111533054094 
'  '576381;ir 


i^Fomd*  and  Value  of  TeaM 

Ckifftt,  and  Sugar,  import 

d  into  the   UniUd  Statew, 

in  taek  ytarfrom  1831  to  1840,  inct 

^. 

co™. 

™„. 

^ 

PoUKi.. 

Valu.. 

Pound: 

Vahe. 

Foundt. 

Vabu. 

1831 

4,975,646  {81,323.636 

21,273.659  ,'84,489,970 

59,512.835 

1 

5,552,649 

8510.010 

37,337,732 

7,098,119 

60,789,210 

1894 

8,920.187 

30.224,296 

94,379,814 

1825 

10,909,54^ 

3,728,935 

45.190,630 

5,250,83^ 

71,771.479 

1836 

10.108,900 

3,759,281 

37.319,197 

4.1.W.5.W 

84,909.955 

1827 

5.875,638 

1,714.882 

50,051,9.^6 

4,464.391 

76,701,629 

1828 

7,707,427 

3,451.197 

5S,194.fi97 

5.192,338 

56,935.951 

1829 

6.636.790 

2,060,457 

51,133,538 

4,588,.iS5 

63,307,294 

1830 

51,488,943 

86,4^3.046 

1831 

5.132.867 

1,418,037 

81,757,386 

109,0 14,6.')4 

1832 

2,788,353 

91.722,329 

9,099,464 

66,452.388 

1833 

14.639.829 

5.484,603 

99,955,020 

10,567,999 

97,688.132 

1834 

16.283,977 

6,217,949 

80.150,366 

8,762.657 

115,369,855 

1835 

14.415,572 

j.523,806 

10.3.199,777 

10,715.466 

126,036,239 

93.790,507 

9,653.0,M 

.^903,054 

88.140,403 

6,657,760 

1638 

14,418,112 

3,497,156 

88,139,720 

7,640,217 

153,879,143 

1839 

9.349,817 

2.428,419 

106.696.993 

9.744.103 

195,231,273 

9.919,502 

1840 

20,006.595 

5,427,010 

94.996,095 

8,516,232 

120,939,585 

5,580,950 
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6.— Quantify  and  Valut  ef  Slanafaeturtd  Glau  imvarttd  into  the  United  Slaiet  m 
each  ytar  from  1B3S  to  1810;  rmbraeing  Apothtearitf  Kiolf,  Perfmuen/  ViaU, 
Black  Satllei,  Demijahm,  and  Windaa  Glut*. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

TARIFF  OF  IMPORTATION  INTO  BRAZIL. 

Tlie  taiiiTwliich  obluncd  during  the  ye*n  1B38,  1839,  ud  1340,  u  tbe  nine  which 
ii  in  forc«  at  present,  with  eicepiion  of  the  annexed  modificsiiaiu,  tfTeciiag  the  moat 
important  export  from  (he  United  SiKtcs. 

The  duty  on  foreign  goods  is  ihroughoul  the  empiie  15  per  cent  on  valuitiona  Gied 
by  the  lArifT,  except  wines  and  spirituous  liquon,  (the  produce  of  countries  not  having 
■  cammercial  treaty  with  Braiii,)  which  pay  43}  per  cent ;  gunpovder,  which  pays  SO 
per  cent ;  and  tea,  which  pays  30  per  cent. 

The  valuation  of  all  ariictes  not  enumerBted  in  the  tarilT  is  made  by  the  importer ;  the 
right,  however,  being  veoted  in  the  oflicetB  of  the  customs  lo  lake  goods  h>  valued,  on 
payment  of  the  valuation  and  10  per  cent  additional. 

Frtt  of  Duty. — Coals,  sleam-enginee,  and  any  machinerj  or  invention  not  proviooaly 
known  and  in  use  in  Brazil. 

Imports  pay,  besides  die  duties  above  named,  1)  per  cent  entry,  and  3}  slotage,  in 
right  of  which  drygoods  are  entitled  to  {aar  months  ;  those  articles  deBominaled  eslne 
good*  are  allowed  30  days'  storage  free  of  charge.  After  the  expiration  of  the  respect. 
ive  periods,  both  descriptions  are  charged  i  per  cant  per  month. 

Manufactures  of  linen  cambric,  sillt  thread,  or  gold  lace,  and  predoBs  stones,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  ebecge  of  itorags  ;  also  foreign  goods  from  other  ports  of  the  empire,  if 
accompanied  by  tbe  neoessary  certilicato. 

Additional  charges  on  liquids,  10  cents  per  pipe  for  the  Misericordia  hospital,  and  68 
cents  per  pips  of  139  gallorts  for  the  municipal  bureau. 

TVonsiijnncnl.— If  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  same  dniies  have  to  be  paid  as  for  im- 
portatioa;  for  other  places  3  per  cent,  and  1}  per  cent  for  clesrance. 

Fart  CAorfw^-Vewel*  tnding  with  tbteiga  poits  pay  toitnage  dues  st  the  late  of  SO 


r" 
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noB  (.01.7  nearly)  per  ton  per  diem,  not  exceeding  50  dajrs,  to  be  estimated  from  the 
date  of  entry.  Veasels  which  shall  land  at  any  port  of  the  empire  more  than  100  white 
colonista,  or  which  may  put  into  any  port  of  Brazil  in  distress,  neither  loading  nor  dis. 
chaiging  caigo,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  these  dues.    Additional  charges  :— 

For  every  sailcH*, 37  cts.  3  m. 

For  every  three-masted  vessel, $3  48 

Having  less  than  three  masts, 2  32 

For  stamp  and  seal, 46  cts.  4  m. 

The  pass  of  every  national,  English,  or  Portuguese  vessel  costs, 3  90 

For  a  vessel  of  any  other  nation, *. 5  93 

Fixed  Value  and  Per  Centaos  DtrriES  on  Importations  into  Braol. 

The  following  tariff  is  taken  from  the  '*  Jomal  de  Commercia,**  Rio  de  Janeiro,  date 
January  3, 1842. 

The  fixed  valuations  are  reduced  to  the  United  States  currency ;  the  rate  of  exchange 
as  quoted  at  that  date  being  used^l,720  reis— one  Spanish  dollar. 

In  the  per  eentage  colunrn  the  1^  per  cent  entry  and  3^  storage  are  not  included ; 

neither  the  additional  charges  on  liquids. 

Number^ 
Weight, 
Denomination  of  Merchandise,     or  Measure, 

Aniseed, 32  lbs.  8  oz. 

Brazils,  (sheepskins) dozen 

Black  Pepper, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Blue  Nankeens,  India, piece 

Blue  Nankeens,  English, SiSi  inches 

Boots,  Spanish, dozen 

Bottles, ; hundred 

Braas  Wire, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Brass  Basins, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Brimstone,  in  rolls, 32  lbs.  8  oz. 

Butter,  Irish, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Canvass,  Russia, piece 

Canvass,  English, piece 

Canvass,  narrow, piece 

Cheese,  Dutch, each 

Cheese,  Eng^h, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Codfish, box  or  bale 

Coal  Tar,  English, barrel 

Coals, tonelada 

Candles,  spermaceti, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Candles,  tallow, box 

Colored  Sheepskins, dozen 

Copper,  for  braziers, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Copper,  for  sheathing, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Cofiee  Bagging,  German, piece 

Cordage,  English, 130  lbs. 

Cordage,  Russian, 130  lbs. 

Cordage,  Coir, 130  lbs. 

Deals  of  Pine, .dozen 

Demijohns, each 

Puck,  Russian, piece 

Duck,  English, piece 

Gunpowder,  fine,  in  cannisters, 1  lb.  4  dis. 

Gunpowder,  in  kegs, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Gunpowder,  for  blasting, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Hams,  Portuguese, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Hams,  Hamburgese, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Hams,  English, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Hams,  American, ....1  lb.  4  drs. 

Hedging  Bills,  large, each 

25* 


Per  Centage 

Duty  on  mo 

Fixed  Value. 

Hxed  Value  in 

doL  eU. 

m. 

1  84 

6 

15 

4  64 

0 

15 

8 

7 

15 

1  10 

2 

15 

5 

8 

15 

9  28 

0 

15 

3  77 

0 

15 

29 

0 

15 

28 

0 

15 

81 

2 

15 

23 

2 

15 

11  60 

0 

15 

9  28 

0 

15 

6  96 

0 

15 

40 

6 

15 

29 

0 

15 

4  64 

0 

15 

4  16 

6 

15 

9  28 

0 

15 

34 

8 

15 

4  06 

8 

15 

8  12 

0 

15 

1} 

5 

15 

5 

15 

3  48 

0 

15 

10  44 

0 

15 

10  44 

0 

15 

8  12 

0 

15 

8  12 

0 

15 

46 

4 

15 

5  80 

0 

15 

5  80 

0 

15 

26 

1 

50 

26 

1 

50 

26 

1 

50 

10 

6 

15 

10 

6 

15 

10 

6 

15 

10 

6 

15 

23 

2 

15 
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Dunss  ON  Importations  into  BKkzrL.'^Continued^ 

Number^ 
Weight, 
DlBnomination  of  MerchandUe.     or  Measure. 

Hedging  Bills,  small,. each 

Hides,  dry,  from  Rio  de  la  Plata, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Hessens, ,1. - yard 

Iron  wire, ».....m...i» 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Iron  Hoops, »..........^ 130  lbs. 

Iron  Pots,  cast,^ ». 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Iron  Pols,  wrought, « 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Iron  in  bars,  English, 130  lbs. 

Iron  in  rod,  English, » ^ 130  lbs. 

Iron  in  ban,  Swedia^y.....^ 130  lbs. 

Iron  in  rod,  Swedish, 130  lbs. 

Jerked  Beef,  from  Rio  de  la  Plata,. ..32  lbs.  8  oz. 

Lead  in  bars, 130  lbs. 

Lead  in  sheets, *. 130  lbs. 

Linseed  Oil  in  casks  or  jugs, J.  lb.  4  drs. 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  &c 32  lbs.  8  oz. 

Mess  Beef, barrel 

Mess  Pork, barrel 

Muscatel  Raisins, ...box 

Muskets, « each 

Osnaburgs, 43^  inches 

Paper,  aimaco,  1st  qaality, ream 

Paper;  aimaco,  2d  quaUty, ream 

Paper,  florete^  1st  quality, ream 

Paper,  fioretCrSd  quality, ream 

Portuguese  Hoes, each 

Portuguese  Axes, : each 

Portuguese  Dowlas,... 43i  inches 

Pitch,  Swedish...... barrel 

Rosin, '. barret 

Rod  Tin,., 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Salt, „ 1  1-10  bushel 

Saltpetre,.., 32  lbs.  8  oz. 

Sail  Twine,. 1  lb.  4  dre.  23 

Sewing  Twine, 32  lbs.  6  oz. 

Sewing  Thread,,  port, package 

Sewing  Silk,  assorteff, 1  lb.  4  drs. 

ShoeThread,^ ., 1  lb.  4  drs.  23 

Shot,  assorted,.., 130  lbs. 

Snuff,  Princeza, J  lb.  4  drB» 

Soap,  English, ., .1  lb.  4  drs^ 

Soap,  American,. 1  lb.  4  dre. 

Soap^  Mediterraneanr...4i 1  lb.  4  dra. 

Steel,  Milan, - 130  lbs. 

Shell  Almonds, ..32  lbs.  8  oz. 

Tar,  Swedish............ barrel 

Tar,  American,...**....... barrel 

Tea,  Hyson,. 1  lb.  4  dra. 

Tea,  Souchong......... 1  lb.  4  dre. 

Tin  Plates,.. «....«.... box 

Turpentine,  Spirits  of,.,, 1  lb.  4  dre. 

Wax,  White,. 1  lb.  4  drs. 

Wax,  Yellow,.... t  lb.  4  dre. 

Waxed  Calfskins,. .« dozen 

White  Lead............. 130  Ibe. 

Whiting,.- 130  lbs. 

Wheat,,  of  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 1  1-10  bushel 

Wheat,  of  Valparaiso, „....<... 1  1.10  bushel 

Wheat,  of  Europe, I  1-10  bushel 

Window  Glass,  in  boxes  of  100 feet,... ..J>ox 


Per  CetUage 

Fixed  Value  in 

Duty  on  the 
Fixed  Value. 

doL  cU. 

m. 

17 

4 

15 

10 

6 

15 

9 

0 

15 

7 

6 

15 

3  71 

2 

15 

3 

4 

15 

17 

4 

15 

2  90 

0 

15 

3  71 

2 

15 

4  06 

0 

15 

5  22 

0 

15 

1  16 

0 

15 

5  80 

0 

15 

5  80 

0 

15 

8 

7 

15 

2  32 

0 

15 

11  12 

6 

15 

13  92 

0 

15 

2  32 

0 

15 

valuation 

15 

11 

0 

15 

1  62 

4 

15 

1  62 

4 

15 

1  10 

2 

15 

I  10 

2 

15 

6 

5 

15 

29 

0 

15 

17 

4 

15 

S  80 

0 

15 

1  84 

6 

15 

20 

7 

15 

34 

8 

15 

2  90 

0 

15 

2  a  31 

3 

15 

3  77. 

0 

15 

1  16 

0 

15 

4  64 

0 

15 

2  a  31 

3 

15 

8  70 

0 

15 

2  32 

0 

15 

6 

9 

15 

6 

9 

15 

6 

9 

15 

6  96 

0 

15 

2  32 

0 

15 

4  64 

0 

15 

2  90 

0 

15 

58 

0 

30 

23 

2 

30 

9  28 

a 

15 

10 

6 

15 

34 

8 

15 

34 

8 

15 

11  60 

0 

15 

8  70 

0 

15 

92 

8 

15 

1  16 

0 

15 

I  16 

0 

15 

1  16 

0 

15 

4  06 

a 

15 
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Dums  OK  Importatioits  into  Braxil. — Continued, 

Netd  Begutation  for  the  Valuation  of  Liquids^  generally^  and  Flour  from  JVheai,  or. 

gmnixed  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  the  7th  January,  1840,  and  put  in  force  on 

the  ^Ith  February, 

Number,  Fer  Centage 

Weighty  Fixed  Value  in          Duty  on  the 

Denomination  of  Merchandise,     or  Meature,  doL  cts,  m.            Fixed  Value. 

Alcohol,  36  deg.  Carder  proof, 1  lb.  4  drs.  68  6  48^ 

Beer,  in  caskfl. 132  gallons  93  80  0  48^ 

Beer,  in  bottles, dozen  of  9  quarts  2  32  0  48^ 

Brandy,  Cogniac,  French, 132  gallons  174  00  0  4d| 

Brandy,  other, 132  gallons  92  80  0  48^ 

Brandy,  French,  in  dem^ohns  or  bottles...9  quarts  5  80  0  48^ 

Brandy,  other,  in  demyohns, 9  quarts  3  48  0  48^ 

Cider,  in  casks, 132  gallons  17  40  0  48^ 

Cider,  in  bottles, 9  quarts  2  32  0  48^ 

Coidials,.^ 9  quarts  4  16  6  48j 

Flour,  from  Wheat, , barrel  9  28  0  48^ 

Gin,  in  casks, ^ 132  gallons  92  80  0  48^ 

Gin,  in  bottles  or  flasks, 9  quarts  I  97  2  48^ 

Gin,  in  jars, 9  quarts  1  74  0  4^^ 

Gin,  in  kegs, 132  gaUons  99  80  0  48^ 

Oil,  Sweet,  in  casks  or  jars, 132  gallons  116  00  0  48^ 

Oil,  Sweet,  in  bottles  or  flasks, 9  quarts  3  77  0  48 J 

Oil,  Vegetable,  all  other  not  specified...!  32  gallons  104  40  0  48  J 

Oil,  Fish,  whale  and  spermaceti, 132  gallons  90  48  0  48  j 

Oil,  Animal,  all  other  not  specified,...  132  gallons  63  80  0  48 J 

Spirits,  all  not  specified, 132  gallons  92  80  0  48^ 

Vmegar,^ 132  gaUons  34  80  0  48i 

Wine,  in  casks,  Champagne, 132  gallons  208  80  0  48^ 

Wmo,  Xeres,  (Sherry,) 132  gallons  162  40  0  48^ 

Wine,  Madeira,  supenor, 132  gallons  162  40  0  48^ 

Wine,  Muscadel. 132  gallons  139  20  0  48^ 

Wine,  Oporto,  (Fertoria,) 132  gallons  139  20  0  48^ 

Wine,  Sicily,  (Marsala,) 132  gallons  104  40  0  48^ 

Wine,  Portugal,  (Junijuga,) 132  gallons  87  00  0  48^ 

Wine,  Bordeoe,  supenor, 132  gallons  76  56  0  48J 

Wine,  Lisbon. 132  gallons  65  10  0  48^ 

Wine,  Lisbon,  supenor, 132  gallons  75  40  0  48^ 

Wine,  of  Spain, 132  gallons  49  30  0  48^ 

Wine,  all  other  in  casks,  not  specified,  132  gallons  46  40  0  48  j 

Wine  in  bottles.  Champagne  and  i  dozen  of  9  ^  10  44  0  48A 

Constantia,  or  imitations  thereof,..  (      quarts      {  ^ 
Wine,  Madeira,  Muscatel,  fthenry,  i 

Rhenish,  white  or  red,  and  Bor.  >.... 9  quarts  6  96  0  48^ 

deaoz,  of  whatever  quality, ) 

Wine,  Muscatel  and  Frontignac,. 9  quarts  2  61  0  48^ 

Wine,  all  other  in  bottles,  not  speoified,...9  quarts  5  74  3  48^ 


COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  SWEDEN  WITH  THE  IWITED  STATES. 

DERIVED  FROM   CONORBSSIOKAL  DOCUBOIfTS  PRXPARRD  T7ia>ER  THR  DIRECTIOK 

OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

SeTcral  commercial  treaties  have  been  concluded  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 
The  first  was  negotiated  at  Paris,  m  1783,  and  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in  1788. 
Thifl  treaty  placed  the  United  States  flag,  in  the  ports  of  Sweden,  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  (avored  nations,  granting  equal  privileges  to  Swedish  vessels  in  the  United  States. 
hi  1816,  another  treaty  was  concluded  with  Sweden,  the  provifliooB  of  which  wese  siiiiiai: 
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in  their  effect  to  those  of  the  precedini^  treaty.  This  treaty  expired  in  1824.  On  the  4tb 
of  July,  1627,  a  third  treaty  was  concluded  with  Sweden,  by  which  the  conumrdal  inter, 
course  of  the  two  countries  is  placed  on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect  reciprocity.  By  tfaii 
treaty,  United  States  vessels  are  allowed  the  same  privilege  of  indirect  trade  to  the 
Swedish  ports  which  is  ei^oyed  by  national  vessels,  and  are  made  liable  to  no  other  or 
higher  exactions,  in  the  shape  of  '*  toimage,  lighthouse,  pilotage,  and  port  charges,  as 
well  as  the  perquisites  of  public  officers,  and  all  other  duties  and  charges,  of  whatever 
kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or  to  the  profit  of  the  government,  the  local 
authorities,  or  of  any  private  establishments  whatsoever."  This  treaty  \a  still  in  force ; 
its  operation,  although  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  period  of  ten  years,  being  con. 
tinued,  by  its  terms,  until  one  **  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  announced, 
by  an  official  notification  to  the  other,  its  intention  to  arrest  the  operation  of  said  treaty." 
The  9th  and  10th  articles  of  this  treaty  also  preclude  either  of  the  contracting  powers 
from  establishing  "  any  prohibition  or  restriction  of  importation  or  exportation,  or  any 
duties  of  any  kind  or  denomination  whatsoever,'*  on  the  products  of  the  soil  or  industry 
of  the  other  contracting  power,  imless  similar  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  duties,  be 
likewise  estal'  ahed  upon  articles  of  the  like  nature,  the  growth  of  any  other  country. 
A  perfect  reciprocity  is  also  guarantied  in  regard  to  **  all  bounties  and  drawbacks'*  which 
may  be  allowed  within  the  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  upon  the 
importation  or  exportation  of  any  article  whatsoever. 

On  all  articles  in  the  vessels  of  those  countries  which  have  no  treaties  with  Sweden 
there  is  imposed  in  her  ports  a  discriminating  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  on  all  exports  in 
similar  vessels  a  like  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

United  States  vessels  pay  a  tonnage  duty  of  about  9  8.10ths  cents  per  last ;  the  Swed- 
ish last,  in  the  admeasiu'ement  of  vessels,  being  generally  found  to  exceed  1^,  and  some, 
times  to  equal  2  American  tons.  Foreign  vessels,  not  protected  by  treaty,  pay  a  ton* 
nage  duty  of  about  29^  cents  per  last 

Tariff  of  Sweden. 

List  of  Duties  on  the  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into  Sweden. 

Articles,  Number,^.        Rait  of  Duty. 

Oil,  Whale,  and  other  Fish,. 10  per  cent  ad  tsI. 

Candles,  Spermaceti, per  Swedish  lb.  (15  oz.  avoir)  16  320.1000  cents. 

Skins  and  Furs,  undressed — 

Bear, .each  66  320-1000  cts. 

Buck  and  Goat, each  7  344-1000  cts. 

Beaver, each  16  320-1000  cts. 

Sheep,  Lamb,  and  Crimea, each  6  160-1000  cts. 

Sheep,  others,  undipped, ;....each  3  264-1000  cts. 

Genett, each  3  60-1000  cts. 

Calabar  or  Squirrel, ^ler  doz.  2  856-1000  cts. 

Badger, each  2  448-1000  cts. 

Hare, each  1  904-1000  cts. 

Ermine  or  Weasel, each  680-1000  of  a  ct 

Polecat, each  5  508-1000  cts. 

Dog, each  1  904-1000  ct. 

Glutton, each  26  112-1000  cts. 

Rabbit, ! each  816-1000  of  act. 

Lion, each  80  cts. 

Leopard, each  81  06  112-1000 

Lynx, each  26  112-1000  cts. 

Martin,. each  19  584-1000  cts. 

Tails, per  doz.  16  320-1000  cts. 

Meneeker, per  dun  2  448-1000  cts. 

Reindeer, per  skin  8  976-1000  eta. 

Fox, per  akin  26  112-1000  cts. 
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Tariff  of  Sweden. — Continued. 

Artiele§,                                Number, 
Raccoon, per  si 


ilun 


Seal, per  skin 

Sable, per  skin 

Tails, per  doz. 

Swan, each 

Tiger, each 

Otter, .^ach 

Wolf, ^ach 

Others  not  specified, 

Dressed,  more  or  less,  or  tanned,  and  sewed  together,  all  sorts,  pay 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  above  duties  for  undressed  skins 
and  furs. 

Rice, per  15  oz.  avoir. 

Cotton, per  15  oz.  avoir. 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  leaves, per  15  oz.  avoir. 

Tobacco  of  other  denominations, per  15  oz.  avoir. 

Tobacco  Leaves,  in  rolls, per  15  oz.  avoir. 

Tobacco  Stems, per  15  oz.  avoir. 

Hope, per  lispuod,  (18  lb.  12  oz.  avoirdupois) 

Cigars, per  hundred 

Snnff,  Spanish, per  15  oz. 

Snuff,  other  sorts, per  15  oz. 

Fish,  salted  Cod  or  Ling, per  barrel 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked, per  18  lb.  12  oz. 

Ftsh,  salted.  Herrings, 4>er  barrel 

Whale  Fins,  unwrought, per  15  oz. 

Whale  Fins,  wrought, per  15  oz. 

Cotton  Goods — 
Cambrics  of  a  fineness  above  seventy.five  threads  to  an  inch  of 

warp, per  ell 

Satins  and  Jeans  to  five  quarters  wide, per  ell 

Dimity  to  8  quarters  broad, ^ per  ell 

Percales  and  Batiste  to  5  quarters  wide, per  ell 

Velveteens  and  Manchesters  to  4  quarters  wide, per  ell 

Velvet, per  ell 

Pique  Net,  figured,  to  5  quarters  wide, per  ell 

Corderoys,  to  4  quarters  broad, per  ell 

Gauze,  half  lawn,  muslin,  muU,  or  jaconet,  to  9  qrs.  wide,  per  ell 

Net  trimmings, 15  oz. 

Shawls,  Neckatees,  and  Pocket  Handkerchiefis  figured  in  the 

weaving, per  ^  ell 

Potash,  rough, per  18  lb.  12  oz. 

Potash,  refined  or  calcined, per  18  lb.  12  oz. 

Pitch, « ....per  barrel 

Tar, ....per  barrel 

Flour,  Wheat, « per  225  lb. 

Wheat, per  barrel 

Indian  Com, per  barrel 

Cotton, per  15  oz. 

Beef  or  Mutton,  salted, per  barrel 

Bacon, per  18  lb.  12  oz. 

DyevFoods,  unrasped,  all  sorts, 

JDyewoods,  chips  of, per  18  lb.  12  oz. 

Animals — 

Horses, each 

Homed  Catde, each 

Other  quadrupeds, each 

Horses  and  Colts  imported  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  pay 

one  fourth  of  the  above  duty. 
Ew^es  and  Rams,  fi-om  Germany  and  countries  on  the  Atlantic, 
iinported  for  improving  the  breed, 


Sate  of  Duty. 
10  608.1000  cts. 
4  896.1000  cts. 
80  cts. 

44  896.1000  cts. 
8  976.1000  cts. 
80  cts. 

26  112.1000  cts. 
22  848.1000  cts. 
10  per  cent  ad  val. 


Uct. 

^  of  a  cent. 

4^  cents. 

4^  cents. 

12|cts. 

l^ct. 

40  cts. 

40  cts. 

29  376.1000  cts. 

9  792.1000  cts. 

99  584-1000  cts. 

13  56.1000  cts. 

26  112.1000  cts. 

2  448.1000  cts. 
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ll.Senry  of  OfUrdingen  ;  a  Romance  from  the  German  of  Noiralit  Frederidc  Von  Har- 
denberg.    12ino.    Cambridge :  John  Owen.    1642. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  a  young  German  who  died  before  completing  hia  twenty- 
ninth  year.  The  tale  itself  presents  few  incidents  of  strong  interest,  and  in  this  respect 
differs  from  most  German  fictions.  To  the  great  mass  of  readers,  however,  and  particularly 
those  fond  of  that  strange,  deep,  Germanized,  and  highly  poetical  literature  which  is  now 
blending  itself  with  the  highest  order  of  English  and  American  Uterature,  the  work  before 
us  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting.  The  translation  has  been  accomplished,  so  Alt  as 
we  are  capable  of  judging,  with  ease  and  elegance,  by  a  young  gentleman  of  great  promke, 
whose  proficiency  in  several  languages  has  attracted  the  attention  and  friendship  of  many 
of  OUT  most  distinguished  scholars  and  Uterary  men. 

12.^ Observaiiont  on  the  late  PremlerUial  Veto;  together  with  a  Plan  for  a  change  of  the 
Constitution  relative  to  this  Power.    Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 

This  is  an  able  pamphlet,  and  the  first  we  have  seen  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates ; 
the  arguments,  although  occasionally  clothed  in  somewhat  abstruse  language  and  long  aen- 
tences,  are  generally  boldly  and  vigorously  stated.  The  writer  recommends  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  shall  refer  bills  passed  by  Congress  and  objected  to  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  of  unconstiiutionahty,  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
for  fmal  deciMon.  If  bills  are  objected  to  by  the  President  on  other  grounds  than  imconsti- 
tutionality,  they  may  become  laws,  if  passed  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  and 
by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  equal  to  the  average  number  of  the  repre 
eentation  of  one  state  in  that  body. 

IZ.—The  Great  Seerety  or  Bow  Uf  be  Happy.    By  the  Author  of  "Charles  Linn."    18aio 
pp.  310.    New  York :  Dayton  5c  Newman.    I£il2. 

We  opened  this  book  at  the  first  chapter,  and  did  not  lay  it  down  until  we  had  cloaed 
the  last.  It  is  one  of  those  simple,  truthful  and  affecting  narratives  which,  although  desigaed 
for  the  young,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  children  of  a  larger  growth.  It  'a, 
moreover,  an  American  tale,  imbued  with  republican  principles  and  feelings ;  and  a]tho)«gh 
deeply  tinged  with  the  religious  sentiment,  it  is  the  Christian,  and  not  the  sectarian.  The 
'*  great  secret"  here  so  happily  illustrated,  is  defined  to  be—"  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do 
good"— an  inspired  aphorism  that  comprehends  ss  much  as  all  the  creeds  of  all  the 
and  is  far  more  intelligible. 

U.-'OrationdelioeredattherequiHofthecUyauihorUieMcfSalmtJuly  ByCi 

W.  Upham,  pastor  of  the  First  Church.    1842. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  notice  Fourth  of  July  orations,  being  for  the  most  part  ephemenl 
productions  that  perish  with  the  occasion ;  but  the  present  performance  comes  Ireah  from 
a  mind  enriched  with  original  thoughts  and  stored  with  historic  lore,  and  we  only  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  to  extract  from  its  luminous  pages,  embracing  as  they  do  matteci 
of  permanent  value,  adorned  with  all  the  strength  and  grace  of  pure  Anglo'Saxoa  diction 


laviifo  iNSTmiTE.— The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  correct  view  of  this  popolat 
Seminary  of  learning,  which  is  located  at  Tarrytown,  on  the  borders  of  the  Hudson, 
institution  is  under  the  management  of  William  P.  and  Charles  H.  Lyon,  gentlemem 
nently  well  qualified  to  aid  in  the  education  of  youth.  Although  not  personally  aci^iaiiitied 
with  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  by  these  gentlemen,  we  are  assured  by  those  who 
have  placed  their  children  there,  and  in  whose  judgment  we  repose  the  utmost  coi 
that  they  are  entu'ely  satisfied  with  the  sjrstem  of  education  in  every  respect,  and  the 
mitted  attention  paid  to  pupils  by  the  managers  of  the  establishment. 
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before  tne  more  obvious  circles  of  the  system  are  mapped  down,  and  even 
then  how  infinite,  how  gr^nd  in  their  operations,  and  yet  how  exquisite  in 
their  detail,  will  be  the  courses  of  those  inferior  orbs  which  day  after  day 
will  burst  on  his  astonished  vision !  That  there  are  certain  vast  physical 
laws  which  regulate  men  when  grouped  in  masses,  as  they  do  men  when 
separated  in  individuals — which  prescribe  the  birth  and  watch  over  the 
infancy  and  guide  the  manhood  of  nations,  as  they  do  those  of  the  men 
who  compose  them — the  man  who  observes  the  surprising  minuteness  with 
which  the  harmony  of  the  universe  is  preserved,  can  have  little  occasion 
to  doubt.  The  silent  but  resistless  influence  of  gravitation  bears  with  pro- 
portional power  on  the  mountain  and  on  the  sand  that  trickles  down  its 
flank.  That  supreme  all-regulating  power  which  adjusts  the  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere  so  delicately  that  it  can  buoy  up  the  wings  of  the  hugest 
eagle,  while  it  feeds  the  lungs  of  the  weakest  child,  can  be  with  equal 
justice  supposed  to  govern  with  similar  precision  the  influences  which  act 
upon  those  momentous  systems  in  which  mankind  have  been,  since  their 
origin,  divided.  The  material  phenomena  by  which  our  eye  may  be 
assisted,  are  still  but  scanty  and  partial ;  but  feeble  as  they  are,  they  join 
in  and  are  reconcilable  with  the  supposition,  that  the  same  severity  of  law 
which  adjusts  the  fate  of  man  when  in  isolation,  must  determine  the  destiny 
of  men  when  grouped  into  nations. 

We  have  travelled  from  our  path  in  illustrating  a  position  with  which 
we  set  out,  in  opening  the  series  of  papers  on  the  commercial  history  of 
France,  of  which  the  present  is  a  number.  That  the  body  corporate  is 
surrounded  by  the  same  atmosphere  of  order  as  the  substances  which  it 
contains,  is  a  proposition  which  ought  to  require  no  illustration  ;  and  yet 
in  the  operations  of  government  and  in  the  details  of  trade,  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  a  man  who  acknowledges  a  supervision  so  efficient,  or 
who,  if  he  acknowledge  it,  will  submit  to  be  guided  by  its  dictates.  Prin- 
ciples in  the  political  world,  true  as  the  justice  from  which  they  take  their 
origin,  have  been  disregarded  whenever  the  spur  of  temporary  advantage 
presses  on  the  flanks  of  the  ruler.  Truths  in  the  commercial  world,  speak- 
ing  in  a  voice  to  which  no  man  can  be  deaf,  saying  that  the  dealings  be- 
tween community  and  community  should  be  as  fair  and  unshackled  as  the 
dealings  between  merchant  and  merchant,  have  been  neglected  whenever 
the  thunder  of  local  interest  is  heard.  Men  forget  that  prosperity  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  adherence  to  those  grand  principles  of  justice  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  world  is  based.  It  was  ibr  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
by  the  history  of  one  nation,  at  least,  the  existence  of  a  truth  both  so  pow- 
erful and  so  forgotten,  that  the  present  series  of  papers  was  commenced. 

The  condition  of  France  under  the  various  aspects  of  the  feudal  system, 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  of  the  revolutionary  tumults,  and  the  imperial 
supremacy,  aflTords  a  study  to  the  political  economist  of  the  most  inexhausti- 
ble richness.  Never  in  the  history  of  a  single  people  has  each  note  in  the 
gamut  been  so  rapidly  struck,  as  in  the  short  period  that  covered  the  des- 
potism of  the  last  Bourbons,  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  interregnum, 
the  dictatorship  of  Napoleon,  and  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe.  In  one  generation  we  witness  the  king  so  supreme,  that  by  a 
single  line  a  massacre  was  ordered  which  destroyed,  on  the  ground  of 
religious  difference  alone,  more  of  his  subjects  than  were  brought  to  the 
block  in  the  whole  of  the  bloody  revolution  that  followed.  In  the  next 
generation  we  witness  the  utter  orostration  of  vital  energy  in  the  people 
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as  a  mass ;  we  find  that  their  wealth  has  been  sucked  from  them,  that  the 
coarse  but  plentiful  food  which  supports  them  has  been  snatched  away 
and  concentrated  into  the  most  costly  and  useless  dishes  for  the  amusement 
of  the  court  palate ;  and  we  might  be  led  to  conclude,  could  a  veil  be 
dropped  over  the  extraordinary  convulsion  that  followed,  that  the  nation 
itself,  in  its  extreme  degradation,  had  lost  all  sense  of  liberty,  all  power 
of  redress.  But  scarcely  had  the  generation  which  witnessed  the  tinsel 
pomp  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  unalloyed  licentiousness  of  Louis  XV.,  been 
swept  away,  before  the  earth's  surface  was  rent,  and  the  injured  elements 
sprang  forth  from  beneath  in  the  wildest  confusion.  To  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  revolutions  so  rapid  and  so  pervading,  was  out  of  the 
limits  and  objects  of  this  magazine ;  and  while  we  have  attempted  to  ex- 
amine, at  different  periods,  the  condition  of  the  realm  at  eras  the  most  criti- 
cal, it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  views  which  were  thus  unfold- 
ed in  a  shape  which  would  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  general  observer, 
unclogged  by  the  weight  either  of  excessive  detail  or  of  exuberant  specu- 
lation. In  the  op*>ning  article  of  the  series,  the  position  of  the  French 
nation  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  was  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  the  speculations  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  In  the  next  number,  the  condition  of  the  realm  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  exhibited,  and  we  now  proceed, 
in  conformity  with  the  plan  with  which  we  opened,  to  consider  the  changes 
which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  as  far  as  it  will  be  de- 
veloped by  a  view  of  the  life  and  administration  of  the  statesman  who,  in 
that  stormy  period,  was  at  once  the  director  of  the  finances  of  the  state, 
and  the  projector  of  the  first  measures  of  the  revolution  which  convul- 
sed it. 

To  Necker,  a  place  in  a  mercantile  biography  may  not  in  strictness  be 
due.   Living  rather  as  a  politician  than  as  a  merchant,  handling  commerce 
more  as  a  theorist  than  a  man  of  business,  better  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  finance  among  men  in  the  mass,  than  with  the  dealings  of 
trade  among  men  in  the  detail,  he  rose  with  ambitious  activity  from  the 
counting-house  school  to  the  prime  minister's  throne.     In  times  of  great 
commotion  he  had  been  drawn  into  action.     Even  perliaps  had  his  thoughts 
never  wandered  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Parisian  exchange,  had  he  reso- 
lutely determined  to  be  a  rich  banker  and  nothing  more,  he  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  have  resisted  the  temptations  of  the  stream  which  would 
have  flooded  his  bulwarks  and  undermined  his  determination.      When 
popular  sentiment  was  pouring  on  in  one  great  continuous  channel,  when 
first  and  second  and  third  estates  combined  to  draw  from  his  retirement 
the  merchant  by  whom  alone  the  finances  of  the  realm  could  be  disentan- 
gled, when  the  king  sealed  the  general  invitation  with  his  royal  mandate, 
it  would  have  required  a  steady  purchase  on  the  shore  to  resist  the  current 
that  was  bearing  so  impetuously  onward.    Without  being  imbedded  in  the 
trade  of  the  country,  without  having  his  attachments  wound  round  its  com- 
mercial moorings,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  Necker  yielded  to  the  first 
surgings  of  the  waters,  and  before  they  had  sucked  him  from  his  home, 
gave  himself  voluntarily  to  their  motions.     In  1775,  director  of  the  royal 
treasury  of  France ;  in  1776,  chief  secretary  of  the  finances  ;   in  1777, 
prime   minister;  in  1782,  forced  into  retirement,  and  returning  with  a 
baron's  title  to  Switzerland  ;  in  1789,  recalled  to  his  old  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury ;  in  1790,  after  having  invoked  the  general  estates,  and 
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after  having  involved  the  king  in  a  controversy  from  which  no  hand  could 
rescue  him  but  that  which  dropped  the  guillotine,  being  once  more  dis- 
missed to  seek  in  private  life  that  rest  which  in  vain  he  had  sought  in  pub- 
lic :  his  career  becomes  embodied  in  the  history  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  on  the  support  of  his  life  and  services  rests  in  a  great  measure  the 
foundation  of  that  stupendous  edifice,  which  for  fifty  years  covered  Europe 
with  its  shadow. 

Treasurer  to  Louis  XVI.  under  the  old  economy,  leader  of  the  third 
estate  in  that  which  succeeded,  what  great  and  repulsive  eras  were  thus 
united  within  a  few  years  of  a  single  lifetime !  Necker  is  painted  to  us 
now  as  the  man  of  middle  measures,  as  the  harlequin,  who  was  clothed 
on  one  side  in  rags  of  darkness,  and  on  the  other  in  robes  of  light — as  the 
daysman  between  the  shadow  of  a  buried  monarchy  and  the  substance 
of  a  young  republic.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Necker  belonged 
to  a  middle  period  in  the  revolution,  that  he  stood  at  the  helm  at  the  time 
of  the  turning  of  the  wheel,  and  that  as  steersman,  his  great  duty  during 
the  short  time  power  was  in  his  hands,  was  to  turn  the  ship  from  the  dan- 
gerous course  she  was  pursuing,  without  plunging  her  into  another  of  still 
greater  danger.  He  was  during  that  most  critical  moment  of  French 
history,  the  object  of  suspicion  from  both  quarters.  To  the  Bourbons  he 
appeared  as  a  demagogue  in  a  court  dress ;  to  the  revolutionists,  as  a  mon- 
archist in  disguise.  The  very  neutrality  as  to  extreme  measures  which 
first  brought  him  universal  homage,  at  last  brought  him  universal  depre- 
cation ;  and  before  the  bread  he  had  thrown  on  the  waters  returned,  before 
the  system  into  which  he  had  reduced  the  finances  of  the  realm  had  been 
given  time  to  ripen,  he  was  driven  from  the  capital  to  vindicate  in  private 
that  reputation  which  in  public  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  establish. 

Jaques  Necker  was  bom  in  1734,  or  according  to  one  of  his  biographers, 
in  1732,*  in  Greneva,  where  his  father  had  been  for  some  time  professor 
of  civil  law.  Receiving  an  education  which  would  have  fitted  him  for  the 
position  which  his  father  held,  his  natural  aptitude  for  calculations,  his 
ambition  to  rise  to  distinction  in  a  republic,  where  wealth  was  the  chief 
avenue  to  eminence,  induced  him  to  make  use  of  his  great  natural  parts, 
and  the  still  greater  learning  with  which  he  had  encrusted  them,  in  a  field 
in  which  of  all  others  they  would  be  most  useful.  To  the  bold  or  the 
wise  speculator,  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  continent  offered  a  prize 
very  splendid.  The  merchants  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  plant  their 
stakes  and  to  spread  their  nets  over  that  wide  ocean  from  which  so  rich  a 
booty  was  to  be  reaped.  In  America,  and  the  West  Indian  archipeli^ 
in  China,  and  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  were  adventurers  roving  with  armies 
of  foreign  and  native  soldiers  under  their  command  ;  and  already  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  Mississippi,  were  station 
houses  erected,  which  had  bribed  and  enslaved  the  princes  and  the  people 
of  the  land.  The  state  of  Louisiana  had  been  cut  up  in  lots,  which  were 
painted  in  the  royal  charts  as  spangled  with  gold  mines,  and  had  been  sold 
by  French  commissioners  in  Mr.  Law's  banking-house  at  prices  the  most 
romantic.  Dupleiss  had  not  yet  surrendered  the  vice-royalty  of  the  east 
to  Clive,  the  French  supremacy  in  North  India  remained  unabated,  the 
French  forts  in  America  were  strung  like  beads  along  the  thread  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  till  they  girdled  the  breast  of  the  Ameri- 

*  Histoire  Literaire  de  Geneve,  par  Jean  Sonebier,  III.  90. 
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can  contineot,  and  to  French  speculators  and  French  merchants  a  sphere 
of  wealth  and  influence  was  opened,  which  drew  upon  its  surface  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  had  either  money  to  invest  or  money  to  procure.  When 
Necker  became  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  counting- hous6,  in  Greneva,  he 
might  have  calculated  upon  a  course  of  action  more  brilliant  than  that  in 
which  be  was  ailerwards  thrown ;  and  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that, 
as  the  Mississippi  forts  were  one  by  one  captured,  and  Dupleiss  by  battle 
after  battle  was  driven* from  the  Camatic,  he  took  an  inferior  place  in  the 
great  banking  establishment,  of  which  M.  Thelusson  was  the  head.  By 
his  connection  with  the  £ast  India  company,  to  whose  notice  he  was  in. 
troduced  by  a  very  able  tract  he  published  in  1769,  in  their  defence,  he 
had  received  large  additions  to  his  fortune ;  and  as  he  became  their  official 
organ  in  their  transactions  with  the  government,  he  was  enabled,  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  probable  tendency  of  the  public  funds,  to  invest  most 
lucratively  the  capital  he  had  acquired.  Like  M.  Thiers,  he  has  been 
accused  of  making  use  of  his  ministerial  functions  to  depress  or  excite 
securities  in  which  he  was  interested,  though  with  very  little  reascm,  as 
the  transactions  which  were  called  in  question  took  place  before  he  entered 
into  the  government,  when  the  only  information  which  he  possessed  was 
such  as  a  keen  mind  might  easily  have  gathered  from  the  onlinary  occur. 
Fences  of  the  state.  With  means  so  great,  and  with  faculties  of  using 
them  so  liberal,  he  retired  from  commercial  life  some  time  before  he  was 
called  into  action  as  a  statesman.  By  his  Eloge  de  Colbert,  he  gained  the 
crown  of  the  French  academy  a  short  period  afler  he  retired  from  his 
banking-house ;  and  with  his  Essai  sur  la  Legislation  et  le  Commerce  des 
Grams  J  (1T75,)  he  entered  prominently  into  the  contest  that  was  then  so 
furiously  raging  between  the  economists  of  the  old  and  the  new  schools. 
He  reached  the  goal  by  a  road  on  which  his  rivals  had  not  thought  of  en. 
tering.  Dropping  the  confused  metaphysical  nomenclature  which  had 
made  the  study  of  finance  a  species  of  algebraic  transcendentalism,  he  put 
down  statistics  in  round  numbers,  he  dressed  working  facts  in  working 
clothes,  and  he  levelled  his  tracts  at  the  comprehension  of  every  man  who, 
be  he  king  or  peasant,  had  been  baffled  by  the  charlatanism  of  the  old 
philosophers.  That  he  was  conclusive,  we  may  doubt;  but  that  he  was 
clear,  admits  of  no  question — as  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  the  depen* 
dents  of  the  crown  seized  on  the  one  idea  he  uncovered,  and  locked  it  up 
exultingly  in  the  strong  place  where  they  kept  their  household  truths. 
Through  the  Marquis  of  Pezay,  he  obtained  the  ear  of  royalty  itself,  and 
in  a  short  period  transmitted  to  the  king  an  exposition  of  the  finances  of 
the  realm,  which  was  plain  enough  to  be  understood  by  their  royal  receiver, 
and  was  flattering  enough  to  accelerate  the  elevation  of  the  man  who  had 
reduced  them  into  system.  In  the  end  of  1776,  Necker  was  associated 
with  Taboureau,  in  the  comptroller-generalship  of  the  finances  ;  and  eight 
months  aflerwards,  by  Taboureau 's  resignation,  he  was  left  without  a 
colleague  in  an  oftice,  at  that  momentous  period,  the  most  important  in  the 
realm. 

It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  the  Greneva  banker  was  brought  with. 
in  the  presence  of  the  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  child  of  Maria 
Theresa.  Great  names  must  have  stood  on  the  wall  before  him,  as  he 
touched  the  carpet  that  had  been  trod  by  St.  Louis,  by  the  protestant  king 
of  Navarre,  and  by  their  recreant  and  apostate  succea«)ors.  In  that  little 
chamber  had  been  determined  the  adventures  of  French  royalty  from  the 
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first  crusade  of  Louis  III.  to  the  last  debauch  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  who  can 
wonder  that  the  protestant  reforming  minister  felt  his  limbs  fettered  in 
every  fresh  motion,  by  the  cob-webs  which  formed  the  archives  of  the 
cabinet  ?  ''I  still  remember,"  he  said,  a  long  time  afier,  "  the  steep  dark 
staircase  to  M.  de  Maurepa's  apartments,  up  which  I  used  to  mount  with 
fear  and  despondency,  not  very  clear  how  a  new  idea  might  succeed  with 
him,  which  occupied  all  my  attention,  and  which  often  tended  to  produce 
an  increase  of  the  revenue  by  some  just  but  rigid  curtailment.  I  still  re- 
member  that  little  cabinet,  shaded  by  the  roof  of  the  Versailles  palace, 
but  above  the  king's  apartments,  and  which  by  its  compression  and  lofti- 
ness,  really  seemed  the  essence  (and  a  very  refined  essence  too)  of  human 
vanity  and  ambition.  There  was  I  obliged  to  discourse  on  reform  and 
economy  to  a  minister  grown  old  in  the  pomps  and  formalities  of  a  court. 
I  remember  the  address  I  was  obliged  to  use  to  succeed ;  and  how,  afier 
many  repulses,  I  sometimes  obtained  a  little  attention  to  the  public,  as  a 
recompense  for  the  resources  I  found  in  the  midst  of  war.  I  still  remem- 
ber the  bashfulness  I  felt,  when  I  introduced  in  the  discourses  I  ventured 
to  address  to  him,  some  of  those  grand  moral  ideas  with  which  I  was  ani- 
mated.  I  then  appeared  as  gothic  to  this  old  courtier  as  Sully  did  to  the 
young  ones,  when  he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIIL"  Ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  courts,  unacquainted  with  the  perquisites  of  royalty,  who 
can  wonder  that  Necker  found  himself  out  of  gear  the  moment  he  became 
part  of  the  motive  power  of  the  carriage  of  state  ?  Set  about  with  cum- 
brous wheels  and  heavy  trappings,  the  principles  of  action  he  developed 
could  produce  little  efiect  on  a  system  so  monstrous  and  so  unmanageable. 
Never  were  two  motive  powers  more  antagonistical  than  those  which  were 
brought  into  play  by  the  queen  and  the  new  minister.  Plain,  opinionated, 
severe  in  his  manners  and  tastes,  attaching  an  exorbitant  value  to  the 
habits  of  punctuality  and  vigor,  by  which  his  great  fortune  had  been  ac- 
quired, Necker  was  an  object  of  amazement  and  dislike  to  the  council 
which  had  taken  its  stand  around  the  remaining  bulwarks  of  royal  preroga- 
tive. Like  an  artisan,  whose  mechanical  endowments  wer^  the  sole  cause 
of  his  introduction  to  court,  was  he  regarded  by  the  plumed  and  vissored 
champions  of  the  queen  of  France;  and  as  he  approached  the  old  and 
gorgeous  turrets  of  the  castle,  as  he  lifted  his  hand  to  tear  down  a  useless 
tower,  or  a  tottering  wall,  his  limbs  were  fettered  and  his  action  cramped, 
till  he  gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the 
citadel  of  royalty  if  the  bastile  had  been  levelled  by  the  hand  of  reform, 
before  it  had  been  torn  down  by  the  storm  of  rebellion ! 

The  character  of  Marie  Antoinette  can  never  be  fully  understood.  The 
lovely  drapery  in  which  she  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  nnost  splendid 
of  his  writings,  clings  to  her  with  a  tenacity  which  no  hand  is  sacrilegious 
enough  to  disturb.  It  is  said  that  when  lately,  on  the  exhumation  of 
Charles  I.,  the  remains  of  the  beheaded  monarch  were  brought  to  light, 
his  features  were  found  unshrunk  in  their  original  quiet  beauty,  while  the 
calm  blue  eye,  which  to  the  royal  painters  of  his  day  had  been  an  object 
of  so  great  study,  remained  canonized  by  time  in  that  same  expression  of 
sedate  composure  in  which  the  artist  had  delighted  to  represent  it.  With 
recollections  still  more  touching  has  the  memory  of  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette been  associated.  We  loc^  upon  her  as  she  appeared  to  the  states- 
man-philosopher of  the  age,  as  she  shone  upon  him  from  amongst  the  mist 
of  court  ceremony  just  sixteen  years  before  the  consummation  which  fell 
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back  OQ  its  originators  with  so  terrible  a  recoil.  We  drop  those  interme- 
diate scenes  of  intrigue  and  oppression,  of  deception  and  violence,  which 
were  spread  out  by  the  hand  of  the  Austrian  council  who  surrounded  the 
royal  chamber,  and  we  drop  them  in  justice  to  a  principle  of  humanity, 
which  can  never  be  violated  without  punishment.  The  execution  of  the 
king  and  queen,  in  that  last  terrible  act  of  the  drama,  did  more  than  balance 
the  account,  in  the  sympathies  at  least,  of  mankind.  By  them,  personally, 
it  was  not  deserved.  By  the  king,  personally,  it  was  wholly  unmerited. 
Kind  and  humane  in  his  sensibilities,  just  though  vacillating  in  his  opinions, 
he  had  been  willing  from  the  beginning,  had  his  wishes  been  allowed  full 
play,  to  concede  the  more  moderate  demands  of  the  reformers.  But  to 
concede  or  to  reform,  when  the  whole  system  was  corrupt,  would  have 
required  powers  far  greater  than  those  which  he  possessed.  The  abuses 
of  his  ancestors  he  could  not  remove  without  tearing  down  the  temple 
that  sheltered  him ;  and  like  an  ancient  column  which  supports  on  its  soli- 
tary pedestal  the  accumulated  weight  of  frieze  and  roof,  he  became  con- 
scious that  each  stone  that  was  removed  from  the  shaft,  each  gewgaw  that 
was  renK)ved  ^m  the  capital,  would  accelerate  that  ruin  which  had  al- 
ready swiftly  advanced.  Gathering  himself,  therefore,  within  his  robes, 
the  victim,  not  of  his  own  error,  but  of  the  crimes  of  his  ancestors,  he  pre- 
pared himself  in  calmness  for  the  storm  which  he  might  have  hastened, 
but  which  he  could  never  have  prevented.  \ 

The  finances  of  the  realm  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Necker,  were 
confused  beyond  description.  Like  the  princess  in  the  fable,  who  feared 
that  her  web  might  be  finished  before  the  time  when  it  was  to  be  displayed, 
the  Bourbon  financiers  had  tangled  in  the  night  season  far  more  than  they 
had  extricated  in  the  day.  An  administration  of  fifty  years,  without  wars 
and  without  wants,  it  was  stated  by  Raband,*  would  have  been  scarcely 
sufficient  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  system.  It  was  with  the  reduction 
of  the  most  prominent  exuberances,  that  Necker  commenced  the  work. 
By  dint  of  the  hosts  of  sinecurists  who  were  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  each 
stream  of  revenue  which  poured  in  upon  the  crown,  and  who  sucked  from 
it  more  than  half  its  treasures,  the  revenue  had  been  diminished  as  the 
machinery  of  taxation  increased.  Before  the  coin  which  was  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  tax-collector  at  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  had  reached 
the  hands  of  the  tax-receiver  at  the  other,  it  was  clipped  and  ground  so 
successfully,  that  not  only  its  quantity  but  its  quality  became  uncertain. 
The  Intendans  des  Finances  constituted  a  regiment  which  was  among  the 
best  paid,  and  the  least  efficient  of  the  king's  treasury  guards ;  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  minister  was  to  disband  the  Intendans  des  Fi- 
nances at  a  blow.  Composed,  however,  of  members  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  wealthy  families,  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  the  officers 
of  the  dismissed  cohort  consented  to  leave  their  posts ;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  bitter  repugnance  with  which  Necker*8  measures  were 
received  by  the  nobility  in  general,  may  not  have  arisen  from  the  personal 
offence  which  his  retrenchments  afforded.  Too  weak  to  support  the  king 
by  the  communion  of  their  inherent  strength,  too  proud  to  acquire  fresh 
power  by  the  reduction  of  the  most  odious  of  their  pretensions,  the  peers 
of  the  land,  by  their  clamorous  opposition  to  the  slightest  reform,  invited 
and  anticipated,  in  the  weakest  quarter,  the  attack  which  was  soon  to  burst 

*  History  of  the  RevoIutioD,  p.  84. 
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upon  them.  They  muifht  have  fallen  hack  on  their  ancient  reserved  rights ; 
they  might,  in  conjunction  with  their  king,  have  done  hattle  under  cover 
of  their  feudal  moats  and  parapets ;  but  with  a  folly  which  both  increased 
and  exposed  their  weakness,  they  marched  out  in  full  state  from  their  for- 
tresses,  and  courted  the  war  on  the  most  untenable  precincts  of  their  most 
exaggerated  prerogative. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  French  participation  in  the  American  war 
commenced.  Great  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  rivalry  against  Great 
Britain,  and  great  the  pressure  of  popular  sympathy  with  the  United 
States  from  without,  to  have  induced  the  court  of  Liouis  XVI.,  incrusted 
with  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  entangled  with  financial  embarrassment, 
to  enter  into  the  lists,  yoked  with  a  score  of  rebel  colonies.  The  queen 
had  been  brought  up  with  that  high-bred  horror  of  reform  which  charac- 
terized the  Austrian  family,  and  yet  the  queen  offered  her  crown-jewels, 
the  very  jewels  over  which  clouds  of  suspicion  so  long  had  hung,  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  insurgents,  whose  principles  she  must  have  detested. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  deeper  motive  at  play  than  pique  towards  Great 
Britain.  A  little  compromise  so  made  with  the  popular  party,  might  have 
•diverted  to  another  channel  that  ambition  which  would  otherwise  have 
struck  at  home.  The  fish- women  would  have  had  no  ammunition  to  scatter 
on  the  train  of  domestic  sedition,  if  their  powder  had  been  already  shipped 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  young  nobility  of  the  realm  would  have  ex- 
hausted the  stock  of  their  republicanism  by  planting  it  in  the  wilds  of  the 
new  world.  Necker  was  pressed  by  ^v&ty  consideration  which  court  in- 
fluence could  bear,  to  force  loans  which  should  assist  so  desirable  a  con- 
sumnmtion.  In  the  course  of  his  administration  five  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  (23,187,500/.)  were  borrowed,  on  terms  certainly  in  themselves 
advantageous,  though  as  they  were  swelled  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
by  subsequent  loans  under  succeeding  administrations,  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  hundred  millions,  (65,625,000/.)  they  laid  the  corner-stone  for  that 
great  edifice  of  guilt  and  oppression  which  nothing  but  revolution  could 
remove. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the  sense  of  governmental  responsibility  is 
weakened  by  the  diffusion  of  the  governing  power  over  a  great  mass  of 
points,  the  vigor  of  action,  as  well  as  of  the  energy  of  conscience,  will  in  a 
proportionable  degree  be  diminished.  Republics,  we  are  told,  must  be 
faithless,  because  the  inherent  honesty  which  is  claimed  to  belong  to  man 
as  an  individual,  does  in  no  sense  belong  to  mankind  in  a  community. 
Conscience,  like  electricity,  runs  in  a  single  indivisible  current,  and  the 
moment  it  is  scattered,  it  loses  the  virtue  of  its  strength.  As  a  nation, 
we  seem  tacitly  admitting  the  justice  of  the  theory.  It  is  forgotten  that 
as  yet  our  faith  has  been  unspotted,  and  that  from  the  oi^anization  of  our 
government,  debts  contracted  under  pressures  the  most  serious,  and  in 
markets  the  most  costive,  have  been  paid  to  the  remotest  penny,  with  a 
punctuality  and  completeness  which  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  never 
been  equalled.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  fate  of  the  three  great  public 
debts  which  were  incurred  by  the  three  nations  who  formed  parties  in  the 
American  war.  Prance,  the  model  of  an  old  feudal  despotisas  exhibiting 
at  the  period  a  spectacle  of  concentration  unrivalled  in  the  continent  of 
Europe,  entered  into  the  market  under  the  lead  of  a  financier  of  coasum- 
mate  ability  and  experience ;  and  yet  France,  with  a  people  of  great  en- 
terprise, with  a  country  of  great  richness,  with  political  influence  une- 
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quailed  in  its  geiierati(»],  repudiated  by  the  action  of  king,  parliament,  and 
people,  the  debt  it  had  so  sacredly  assumed.  Great  Britain,  with  internal  ^ 
wealth  still  greater,  with  foreign  resources  almost  as  great,  by  a  specie^ 
of  management  which  continues  the  scar  on  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  has  postponed  without  limit  the  liquidation  of  the  loans  which  were 
at  the  same  period  taken.  If  the  word  repudiation  should  ever  be  intro- 
duced into  our  vocabulary,  if  it  is  to  be  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth 
as  an  item  of  every-day  adjustment,  and  its  occurrence  as  a  possible  con- 
tingency, let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  limited  in  its  origin  to  the  present 
generation ;  that  it  was  cradled  among  us  in  the  manhood  of  the  republic ; 
that  m  the  weakness  of  our  infancy  it  was  never  once  contemplated,  and 
that  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  moment,  when  we  have  quadrupled 
our  wealth,  our  territory,  and  our  people,  to  interpolate  in  that  noble 
code  which  so  far  has  directed  us,  a  principle  so  disastrous  and  so  dis- 
honorable. 

In  the  beginning  of  1781,  the  influence  of  Necker  had  risen  to  a  pitch 
which  made  him  at  once  an  object  of  idolatry  to  the  people  and  of  sus- 
picion to  the  court.  Imprudent  as  now  appears  the  system  of  loans  which 
stimulated  to  unnatural  luxuriance  the  credit  of  the  country,  their  imme- 
diate efiect  was  to  inspire  that  general  confidence  which  the  influx  of 
wealth  from  abroad  must  create.  But  Necker  found  that  while  he  was  the 
minister  who  of  all  others  was  held  forth  to  the  public  view  as  supreme,  he 
was  stripped  in  the  cabinet  of  all  power  except  so  much  as  was  contained 
in  the  mere  machinery  of  the  treasury  department.  A  seat  in  the 
privy  council  was  a  necessary  attribute  of  his  office  ;  and  though  he  was 
partially  disqualified  from  its  possession  by  his  religion,  he  recollected  that 
Sully  before  him  had  been  both  protestant  and  prime  minister,  and  he 
consequently,  in  April,  1781,  made  a  formal  application  to  the  king  for 
the  honors  of  the  c^inet.  Maurepas  was  the  nominal  premier,  and  to 
Maurepas  the  superficial  distribution  of  the  crown  patronage  belonged ; 
but  the  old  minister  had  been  too  prudent  to  act  precipitately  on  his  own 
authority,  or  perhaps  too  jealous  of  Necker  to  act  at  all  for  his  elevation, 
and  he  consequently  advised  the  ambitious  comptroller  to  apply  in  person 
to  the  queen.  The  result  might  have  been  easily  foreseen.  Marie  An- 
toinette had  suflered  Necker  to  remain  in  oflice  in  the  distance ;  but  a  near 
approach  to  the  crown  was  more  than  she  could  allow.  An  answer  was 
asked  for — an  answer  was  given,  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  both  king  and 
queen,  the  proposition  of  Necker  was  rejected,  and  he  himself  banished  to 
his  estate  of  St.  Owen. 

It  was  when  in  the  forced  retirement  that  fbllowed,  that  the  principal 
essays  of  Necker  were  written.  By  his  Compte  Rendu,  he  took  ofl^  the 
veil  which  had  so  long  hung  over  the  financial  operations  of  the  realm, 
and  displayed  the  character  and  operations  of  his  short  ministerial  supre- 
macy ;  while  by  his  De  r Administration  des  Finances,  he  entered  into  a 
labored  exposition  of  the  whole  internal  machinery  of  the  French  nwnetary 
system.  Incorrect  as  must  have  been  some  of  the  details,  in  a  mass  so 
cumbrous  and  confused,  wild  as  may  have  been  some  of  the  theories  he 
espoused,  he  possessed  a  faculty  which  was  unknown  to  his  predecessors. 
The  scheme  which  he  placed  before  him  he  understood  distinctly,  and 
when  once  the  task  was  undertaken,  he  was  able  to  make  it  understood 
by  others.  His  report  was  read  throughout  France,  and  as  it  was  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  comprehended,  its  author  was  looked 
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upon  as  the  only  man  who  ever  could  comprehend  the  subject.     The  dis- 
tresses of  the  people  at  large,  in  truth,  as  well  as  the  embarrassments  of 

^he  court  treasury,  proved  before  long  that  the  master-hand  was  absent 
from  the  councils.  The  great  necessity  of  Louis  XVI.  as  well  as  of 
Charles  I.,  was  money  ;  and  so  great  had  become  the  demands  of  the 
government,  so  great  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury,  that  the  body  politic 
was  obliged  to  seek  its  daily  food  by  the  most  spasmodic  labors.  The 
approaches  of  dissolution  were  daily  becoming  more  visible.  Necker 
had  for  a  short  time  suppressed  the  more  obvious  symptoms  of  disease,  and 
had  perhaps  destroyed  some  of  its  seeds ;  but  during  the  unbroken  supre- 
macy which  Calonne  afterwards  obtained,  a  relapse  took  place  that  placed 
the  patient  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  Both  king  and  people  became 
dearly  conscious  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  by  which  the  treasury 
oould  be  filled  and  the  nation  relieved.  The  archbishop  of  Sens,  afler 
having  ousted  Calonne  from  the  ministry,  had  attempted  to  reorganize  the 
government,  but  after  an  administration  as  short  as  it  was  disastrous,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  helm.  That  the  recall  of  Necker  was  necessary, 
was  on  all  sides  conceded  ;  and  both  the  queen  and  the  Count  d'Artois 
consented  so  far  to  suspend  their  private  dislike  as  to  assist  in  the  re-in- 
stalment of  the  high-priest,  who  a  few  years  before  they  had  driven  so 
ignominiously  from  the  temple. 

It  was  under  circumstances  far  diflerent  from  those  which  had  surround- 

'  ed  him  in  his  first  ministry,  that  Necker  resumed  the  direction  of  public 
af&irs.  The  threads  which  then  he  had  reduced  into  partial  order,  had 
become  inextricably  tangled ;  the  treasury  was  involved  beyond  the  proba- 
bility  of  restoration ;  the  king  had  become  callous  from  the  want  of  suc- 
cess which  his  reforms  had  met ;  the  queen  desperate,  from  the  check 
which  her  ambition  had  encountered  ;  the  old  statesmen,  who  were  masters 
at  least  of  the  details  of  business,  had  left  their  posH,  and  the  state  was 
rushing  rapidly  into  the  whirlpool  of  hopeless  bankruptcy.  The  people, 
too,  were  changed,  and  in  the  essential  attributes  of  their  character,  pre- 
sented features  utterly  at  variance  with  those  which  they  once  exhibited. 
Light  songs  were  exchanged  for  pasquinades,  dances  for  revolutionary 
assemblages;  and  at  every  market-place,  at  each  walk  throughout  the 
great  metropolis,  might  be  met  groups,  not  occupied  in  games  or  in  those 
cheerful  pastimes  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  nation  had  once  effervesced, 
but  conversing  with  severe  earnestness  on  the  insolvency  of  the  treasury, 
the  apathy  of  the  court,  or  the  oppre^ssion  of  the  government.  For  the 
first  time  the  people  had  become  politicians.  Unaccustomed  as  yet  to 
choose  a  captain  out  of  their  own  ranks,  they  had  pitched  on  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  as  the  chieftain  of  their  clan  ;  and  though  his  pusillanimity  was 
well  known,  and  his  treachery  generally  suspected,  they  had  honored  him 
with  the  name.  Tribune  of  the  People,  and  had  rea^nised  him  as  the  per- 
sonification of  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  then  was  agitating  France. 
The  resources  of  the  people  were  in  fact  almost  exhausted.  The  granaries 
of  the  kingdom  were  empty.  The  theatres  had  become  the  roarket-j^laca 
for  the  traffic  of  revolutionary  opinions.  Scarcely  a  man  could  be  fi>und 
in  the  lower  classes  who  would  defend  the  government  against  the  charge 
of  cruel  and  deliberate  tyranny ;  and  though  the  word  guillotine  had  not 
yet  been  heard,  those  who  looked  well  around  on  the  savage  frown  and 
the  clenched  hand  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  third  estate,  might  have 
read  the  signs  of  the  terrible  convulsion  that  followed.   Well  did  thequi 
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C17,  as  she  rode  through  the  crowded  streets,  «« They  curse  me  still  mora 
than  once  they  hiessed  me !"  It  may  seem  strange,  that  with  her  remarkable 
tact  and  her  hereditary  determination,  she  had  not  at  an  early  period  dis- 
covered and  suppressed  the  outbreak.  But  the  people  as  an  acting  power 
had  never  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  politicians  of  her  generation. 
Warily  did  they  weigh  the  pretensions  of  each  foreign  power  or  of  each 
domestic  prince ;  but  the  great  fundamental  authority  of  all,  they  disre- 
garded. Timely  concessions  might  have  crushed  the  revolution ;  but 
however  willing  the  king  was,  from  his  constitutional  kindness,  to  conciliate 
his  subjects,  neither  his  counsellors  nor  his  queen  thought  the  matter 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  nation  saw  that  the  government  was  utterly 
indifierent  to  their  suflTerings ;  they  were  starving  in  masses,  without  pity 
or  relief,  and  they  knit  together  their  sinews  with  terrible  earnestness,  to 
grind  to  powder  the  authority  which  had  for  centuries  consumed  their 
wealth  and  trampled  on  their  liberties. 

When  Necker  passed  through  the  highway  of  the  nation,  on  his  return 
from  St.  Owen,  he  became  in  some  measure  conscious  of  the  disasters  that 
were  brooding  over  the  state.  Not  that  he  flinched  in  his  attachment  to 
the  crown,  or  that  he  estimated  the  probability  of  revolution,  but  it  be- 
came evident  to  him  that  reform  on  a  large  scale  was  necessary,  and  he 
determined  to  take  measures  to  secure  it.  The  first  minister  since  the 
days  of  Sully  who  had  looked  upon  the  people  as  a  component  portion  of 
the  state,  he  felt  bound  to  take  them  at  once  into  council,  and  to  secure 
their  advice  in  that  great  work  which  he  saw  would  be  useless  without 
their  co-operation.  His  first  step  was  to  recall  the  banished  members  of 
the  Parisian  parliament,  and  to  restore  to  that  ancient  and  efficient  body 
the  privileges  which  had  been  torn  from  it  by  the  odious  measure  of  the 
cours  plemeres.  He  next  endeavored  to  replenish  the  treasury,  which  at 
the  time  of  his  reinstatement  contained  but  500,000  livres,  (21,875/.;) 
and  by  means  of  successful  loans  and  bold  retrenchment,  he  was  able  in 
a  great  measure  to  resuscitate  the  credit  of  the  realm ;  and  thus,  in  his 
own  words,  "  by  sailing  with  a  side  wind,  by  using  all  possible  cirqum- 
spection,  and  employing  every  exertion  in  a  confined  sphere,  I  was  able  to 
direct  the  feeble  vessel  of  state  without  wreck  or  damage,  till  the  assem- 
blage of  the  states-general."  The  scarcity  of  food  throughout  the  king- 
dom was  in  some  measure  relieved  by  bounties  on  com,  which  had  the 
effect  of  temporarily  exciting  the  market ;  and  though,  according  to  the 
ancient  policy  of  trade,  they  were  met  in  Great  Britain  by  a  corresponding 
prohibition  on  exportation,  they  led,  during  the  time  they  were  allowed  to 
operate,  to  a  condition  of  comparative  plenty,  that  increased  the  popularity 
of  the  new  minister,  and  gave  him  a  supremacy  almost  unbroken  over  both 
king  and  parliament. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1788  that  he  laid  before  the  cabinet  the  great 
measure  of  the  invocation  of  the  states-general.  For  many  long  genera- 
tions of  undisturbed  tyranny  had  the  name  of  that  ancient  body  been 
forgotten,  and  perhaps  had  it  not  been  connected  with  some  of  the  most 

?[lorious  periods  of  French  history,  it  never  again  would  have  been  heard 
irom  the  mouth  of  a  French  monarch.  Neither  by  the  minister  who  pro- 
posed nor  the  king  who  adopted  the  new  specific  of  relief,  was  its  charac- 
ter understood  or  its  bearing  estimated.  To  Necker  it  seemed  of  value, 
as  incorporating  once  more  in  the  operative  strength  of  government  the 
donnant  energies  of  the  people  at  large.   To  the  queen  it  seemed  plausible^ 
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as  a  spectaole  by  which  the  vanity  of  the  people  would  be  flattered  and 
their  assistance  procured.  Both  court  and  minister  proceeded  in  the  most 
stupendous  work  in  which  France  as  a  united  government  had  ever  been 
engaged,  with  a  thoughtlessness  which  can  only  be  understood  by  the  fact 
that  both  regarded  the  proposed  assembly  rather  as  an  empty  pageant  than 
as  an  independent  legislature.  Heralds  were  employed  to  discover  the 
dress  which  in  feudal  days  each  rank  had  worn  in  the  great  convocation; 
and  while  each  feather  was  weighed  and  each  epaulette  adjusted,  the 
grand  question  was  forgotten,  whether  the  three  estates  should  set  apart  or 
together.  Necker  had  provided  that  the  third  estate  should  contain  a 
double  representation,  and  that  it  should  be  equal,  therefore,  in  numbers 
to  the  other  two  united ;  but  from  unconsciousness  either  of  the  terriUle 
power  of  the  agent  he  was  bringing  into  play,  or  of  what  was  in  fact  the 
most  important  point  at  issue  in  its  constitution,  he  left  the  manner  of  its 
deliberation  open  to  its  own  adjustment.  The  great  preponderance  of  the 
third  estate,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  ought  to  have  been 
sufficient  in  itself  to  have  aroused  the  attention  of  government,  had  they 
looked  upon  the  assembly  itself  as  of  any  other  importance  than  that  which 
belonged  to  it  as  an  empty  theatrical  exhibition. 

The  clergy  were  represented  hy — 

48  bishops  and  archbishops. 
35  abb6s,  canons,  or  beneficed  clergymen  ;  and 
208  cur6s,  or  clergymen  having  livings  with  the  cure  of  souls. 

291 

The  nohilUy  hy — 

18  grand  baillis,  senechaux,  or  heads  of  districts. 
224  gentlemen,  or  men  of  family ;  and 
28  magistrates  of  inferior  courts. 


270 

The  Tiers  Etat  hy— 

2  ecclesiastics,  or  beneficed  clergymen. 

12  gentlemen  of  family. 

16  physicians. 

18  mayors,  or  heads  of  corporations. 
162  officers  of  bailliages,  or  inferior  courts  of  justice. 
176  bourgeois,  merchants,  land-owners,  and  farmers. 
212  lawyers. 


698 
On  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  on  the  avenue  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Louis,  was  seen  early  in  the  nK>ming  a  cavalcade  which  was  soon  in  its 
march  to  tread  over  the  crown  and  the  government  of  the  most  splendid 
monarchy  in  Europe.  In  their  gorgeous  court  attire,  drawn  from  the 
designs  of  the  tournaments  of  those  days  of  chivalry  which  then  were 
closing,  were  seen  at  the  head  of  the  procession  nobility  and  clergy ; 
while  behind  them,  in  the  little  black  stuflT  cloak  of  serfs,  marched  the  body 
which  so  soon  was  to  crush  in  the  palm  of  its  hand  the  estates  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  compliance  with  the  scheme  of 
treacherous  self-aggrandizement  which  he  had  adopted,  had  separated  from 
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his  hereditary  order,  and  had  marshalled  himself  as  deputy  from  one  of 
the  provincial  towns  in  the  ranks  of  the  third  estate.  On  a  lofty  throne 
in  front  of  the  altar  the  king  was  seated,  with  thf^  queen  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  with  the  exception  of  Orleans,  collected  in  a 
semicircle  about  him ;  while  the  clergy  and  the  noblesse,  occupying  the 
two  aisles  of  the  church  in  front  of  the  throne,  threw,  by  their  glittering 
robes  and  their  waving  plumes,  a  melancholy  contrast  on  the  mass  of  the 
third  estate,  who  were  crowded  in  the  background.  From  the  swinging 
pulpit  which  hung  over  the  great  congregation,  a  sernK>n  was  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  on  the  importance  of  the  connection  between  church 
and  state.  In  a  speech  from  the  throne,  the  king  exhibited  a  rapid  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  crown. 
M.  Barretin,  keeper  of  the  seals,  as  chancellor  of  the  realm,  after  having 
inibrmed  the  assembly  that  the  king  had  granted  a  double  representation 
to  the  third  estate,  but  had  left  it  to  the  members  themselves  to  determine 
whether  they  should  sit  together  or  apart,  was  followed  by  Necker, 
who,  in  an  oration  of  three  hours  length,  which  was  listened  to  with  an 
attention  in  great  contrast  to  that  which  had  been  paid  to  the  king  and  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  laid  down  a  condensed  statement  of  the  finances  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  means  necessary  to  adjust  them.  Standing  as  daysman 
between  two  opposite  parties,  it  was  natural  that  he  fell  behind  the  expec- 
tations of  both ;  and  masterly  as  was  his  speech  acknowledged  to  be  on 
all  sides,  the  reforms  it  suggested  were  called  by  the  court  revolutionary, 
and  by  the  third  estate  inefficient 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  the  first  authoritative  step  in  the  revolution 
was  taken.  Day  after  day  the  tiers  etat  had  rejected  every  proposition  for 
legislative  action,  unless  the  two  remaining  estates  should  join  it  in  the 
same  hall ;  and  at  last,  finding  both  clergy  and  nobility  obstinate  in  their 
opposition  to  a  course  so  dangerous,  it  resolved  itself,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  seceders  from  the  other  orders,  into  a  body  which  assumed  the 
attributes  of  supreme  legislation,  under  the  name  of  National  Assembly. 
The  illegality  of  the  existing  taxes  was  at  once  proclaimed,  though  by  a 
qualifying  vote  their  provisional  collection  was  permitted ;  the  national 
debt  was  revised  and  scrutinized,  and  reforms  were  commenced  not  only  . 
in  the  abuses  of  the  ministry,  but  in  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The 
king  attempted  a  partial  compromise,  but  his  propositions  were  immediately 
rejected,  and  Necker  for  the  first  time  became  conscious  that  revolution, 
and  not  reform,  was  the  object  of  the  third  estate.  Hastening  to  Louis, 
who  was  then  at  Marli,  he  laid  before  him  a  constitution,  wbich,  though 
liberal,  would  have  secured  to  the  crown  its  most  important  prerogatives, 
and  as  soon  as  a  cabinet  council  could  be  called,  advised  the  king  to  estab- 
lish the  reformed  government  under  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  sitting. 

It  was  then  that  the  unfortunate  waywardness  of  the  queen's  disposition 
most  signally  showed  itself.  Possessed  of  an  influence  almost  supreme 
over  the  king's  judgment,  she  used  her  power  to  exasperate  and  not  to 
soflen  the  elements  which  were  arrayed  in  opposition.  Never  willing  to 
make  concessions  except  at  the  knife's  edge,  she  accompanied  every  reform 
with  qualifications  which  either  abrogated  its  fflff^ct  or  embittered  its  re- 
ception. What  she  gave  she  took  pains  to  show  she  gave  with  a  bad  grace, 
and  under  every  concession  there  was  placed  a  subterfuge  which  was 
meant  to  destroy  its  efficiency,  and  which  was  calculated  to  eradicate 
every  spark  of  confidence  which  miirht  have  been  placed  in  the  sincerity 
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of  her  intentions.  When  Necker  appeared  in  counoil  witfi  his  scheme  for 
a  new  constitution,  she  accepted  it  in  the  king's  name  with  apfmrent 
readiness ;  the  main  outlines  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  tinne  and  circum- 
stances settled  of  the  royal  sitting,  through  which  they  were  to  be  promulged. 
The  minister  was  led  to  believe  that  his  propositions  had  been  adopted  by 
the  court,  and  were  to  be  exhibited  to  the  assembly ;  but  scarcely  bad  a 
day  elapsed,  scarcely  had  he  been  allowed  time  to  retire  to  his' house  to 
digest  the  inferior  details  of  the  system,  before  he  was  officially  informed, 
that  at  the  sitting  next  day  to  be  held,  the  king  had  determined  to  present, 
not  the  constitution  which  had  been  determined  on  in  council,  but  a  scheme 
of  government  which,  though  nominally  of  the  same  character,  was  in- 
stinct with  principles  which  would  render  its  bearing  dubious,  and  its 
operation  nugatory. 

There  was  but  one  course  remaining  for  Necker  to  pursue.  To  appear 
at  the  sitting  and  to  sanction  a  system  about  which  he  had  not  been  con-  * 
suited,  and  to  whose  features  he  was  opposed,  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him ;  and  when,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  day  on 
which  the  clergy  were  to  have  joined  the  third  estate,  the  king  and  coun- 
cil took  their  place  at  the  royal  sitting,  tc^ther  with  that  splendid  retinue 
of  princes  of  the  blood  and  nobility  which  on  slate  occasions  accompanied 
the  crown,  the  place  of  the  chief  minister  was  vacant.  In  even  the  inferior 
machinery  of  the  sitting,  the  absence  of  the  master-hand  was  susceptible. 
Gorgeous  canopies  were  assigned  to  nohUsse  and  clergy,  but  the  Uers  etat 
were  obliged  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  rain  in  a  common  out-house ; 
and  even  when  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  hall,  were  crowded  into  the 
aisles  without  being  afforded  the  comnrKm  convenience  of  seats.  When  the 
king  arose  to  exhibit  the  new  constitution,  he  accompanied  it  at  once  with 
a  proviso  which  opposed  in  anticipation  a  formidable  barrier  to  its  recep- 
tion by  the  body  to  whom  it  was  offered.  The  proceedings  of  the  national 
assembly  were  peremptorily  annulled,  and  though  a  qualified  liberty  of 
the  press  was  proposed,  though  leUres-de'Cacket  were  surrendered  so  far  as 
was  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  state,  though  the  con^nt  of  the 
national  representatives  was  made  necessary  to  taxation,  and  the  corvees 
were  to  be  abolished ;  yet  still,  by  the  revocation  of  the  authority  of  the 
national  assembly,  and  the  proviso,  that  in  future  the  three  orders  should 
sit  apart,  the  virtue  of  the  partial  concessions  which  accompanied  the 
speech  was  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  an  order  from  the  king  in  person, 
that  the  assembly  should  immediately  separate,  the  third  estate,  with  a 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  a  few  of  the  noblesse,  continued  in  session ; 
and  after  an  active  and  vehement  debate,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions, 
declaratory  of  their  adherence  to  their  former  decrees,  and  denouncing 
the  penalties  of  high  treason  against  those  who  should  attempt  to  violate 
the  liberty  of  the  persons  of  their  members.  It  becanrje  clear  that  two 
distinct  authorities  were  in  existence  within  the  bosom  of  the  state,  and 
that  unless  a  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  of  union  could  be  devised, 
civil  war  would  be  the  consequence. 

Had  the  king  reposed  that  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  his  chief  minister 
which  both  Necker's  experience  and  his  character  deserved,  the  succeed- 
ing disasters  of  the  revolution  might  have  been  averted,  and  a  government 
formed  on  a  rational  and  secure  basis.  Necker  was,  in  fact,  the  only  mao 
who  could  then  have  saved  the  monarchy ;  but  with  that  singular  fatality 
which  accompanied  the  court  at  every  crisis  of  importance,  he  was  driven 
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jgnominkmriy  from  the  ministry  at  the  time  when  hie  usefAilneM  wps 
greatest  and  hia  influence  most  unbounded.  Swayed  by  the  vain  ei^pec- 
tation  of  governing  once  more  without  an  elected  parliament,  or  an  inde- 
pendent ministry,  the  queen  had  by  her  counsels  procured  Necker's 
banishment  from  the  realm  within  twenty.four  hours  after  the  royal  sit- 
ting, under  the  pretence  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the 
opposition.  He  was  at  dinner  when  the  order  came,  and  so  unexpected 
to  him  was  its  burden,  that  he  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  determine  cm 
its  truth ;  but  becoming  conscious  that  he  had  drawn  on  his  head  the  dis- 
pleasure of  both  king  and  court,  and  seeing  no  alternative  between  prompt 
obedience  and  unqualified  rebellion^  he  surrendered  himself  implicitly  to 
the  king's  commands,  and  left  atxwce  both  the  ministry  and  the  kingdom. 

Had  the  king  chosen  the  most  rapid  means  for  the  destruction  of  the 
government,  he  could  have  taken  no  oourae  so  suitable  as  the  dismission 
of  Necker.  The  courier  who  brought  the  news  from  Versailles  to  Paris, 
was  hooted  as  a  roadman ;  but  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  was  authenti- 
cated, the  incredulity  of  Uie  people  was  changed  to  astonishment  and  in- 
dignatkn.  The  assembly  declared  that  the  blow  struck  at  the  person  of 
the  minister,  was  aimed  at  the  liberties  of  the  state ;  and  so  great  was  the 
determination  Mrith  which  they  proceeded,  that  the  new  ministry,  without 
waiting  till  a  resolution  had  passed,  requiring  the  king  to  recall  Necker, 
resign^  in  a  body  their  seats.  The  king,  deserted  by  his  old  supporters, 
and  forced  by  the  national  assembly  to  compliance,  or  civil  war,  had  no 
alternative ;  and  the  disgraced  minister  had  hardly  reached  his  journey's 
end,  before  he  was  met  by  a  courier,  informing  him  of  his  reinstatement. 
**  1  am  convinced,"  said  he  in  reply  to  the  king's  compulsory  invitation  for 
him  to  resume  office,  ^*  1  am  convinced  that  this  is  your  wish,  since  you 
deign  to  assure  me  of  it;"  while  to  the  assembly  he  made  use  of  terms 
which  showed  that  he  considered  his  recall  as  originating  with  them,  and 
not  with  the  court.  "  Worthily  to  reply,"  was  his  exprension,  "  to  the 
ennobling  mark  of  your  regard,  far  exceeds  my  feeble  powers ;  but  at 
least,  gentlemen,  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  you  the  homage  of  my  respect- 
ful gratitude."*  With  a  tribute  little  short  of  that  paid  to  a  successful 
conqueror,  he  was  ushered  from  town  to  capital ;  and  by  consent  of  both 
king  and  people,  seemed  raised  to  an  eminence  which  subjected  the  empire 
to  his  control.  With  power  far  greater  than  before,  with  an  influence 
apparently  irresistible  over  the  assembly,  and  with  entire  supremacy  in 
council,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1789,  he  assumed  once  more  the  direction 
of  the  state. 

Had  the  prime  minister  looked  beyond  the  splendid  arch  which  was 
erected  for  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  he  would  have  seen  a  precipice 
whose  perils  were  unavoidable.  Aiming  himself  at  a  constitutional  nion. 
archy,  he  stood  alone  between  the  opposing  currents  of  the  adherents— on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  old  regime,  and  on  the  other,  of  revolutionary  en- 
croachments. Without  sympathies  with  either  party,  without  supporters 
on  either  side,  he  found  that  he  became  acceptable  to  one  rank,  only 
80  far  as  he  was  instrumental  in  humbling  the  other,  and  that  the  nrioment 
be  ceased  to  be  a  party  man,  he  was  discarded  by  both.  The  king  hated 
him  because  he  wished  to  cut  away  the  excrescences  of  the  crown ;  the 
Qommons  hated  him,  because  he  had  written  a  book  in  defence  of  the  no^ 

*  Necker  on  the  French  Rerolutioa,  I.  225. 
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bility ;  the  nobles  hated  hiiii  because,  without  belonging  to  them,  he  had 
taken  supremacy  over  them :  and  though  all  factions  were  willing  to  bid 
high  for  his  support  so  long  as  they  supposed  he  might  be  made  an 
ally,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  he  could  not  be  bought,  they  all  ooo- 
spired  in  his  overthrow.  When  on  his  return  to  the  ministry,  Necker 
found  on  the  surface  every  element  united  in  his  favor,  he  had  not  pene- 
trated a  great  distance  into  the  materials  around  him,  before  he  found 
that  the  support  afforded  him  was  treacherous  and  transient  Carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  mob  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  he  soon  discovered  that 
his  throne  was  uncertain,  and  that  the  bearers,  who  at  one  moment  press- 
ed forward  to  lifl  him  to  the  skies,  would  be  ready  in  the  next  to  toss  him 
in  the  mud.  The  treasury  he  found  bankrupt,  and  no  stimulus,  however 
violent,  could  force  from  capitalists  the  money  necessary  to  its  recovery. 
A  loan  had  been  reported  to  the  assembly  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions 
of  livres,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  with  a  certain  bonus  at  which  it 
might  have  been  taken,  but  the  majority,  not  anxious  that  the  credit  of  the 
government  should  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  lowered  the  interest  to  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  ensured  the  failure  of  the  scheme.  A  tax  to  the 
amount  of  one  fourth  of  the  income  of  each  man  in  the  state  was  proposed 
and  sanctioned ;  but  tacked,  as  it  was,  by  the  legislature,  to  provisions  to 
which  it  was  known  the  king  must  disagree,  it  never  went  into  operation. 
A  national  bank  was  next  established,  built  on  the  decayed  arches  of  the 
Caisse  d^Escompte,  and  connected  with  the  sale  of  church  and  crown 
lands  on  tbe  basis  of  the  funds  expected  to  arise,  from  which  notes  were 
issued  under  the  name  of  assignats.  Every  means  for  restoring  the  credit 
of  the  realm  had  been  tried  in  vain,— ^very  specific  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  currency  had  in  vain  been  administered,  and  the  minis- 
ter, after  a  year  of  fruitless  labors,  found  his  popularity  destroyed,  his 
usefulness  lost,  and  his  reputation  withered.  The  only  course  remaining 
was  for  him  to  leave  office,  and  that  course  he  follow^. 

They  who  were  present  with  Necker  when  he  was  told  that  the  na- 
tional assembly  had  suffered  his  resignation  to  pass  by  without  notice, 
have  stated  that  his  astonishment  was  even  greater  than  that  with  which 
he  had  received  notice  of  his  late  unexpected  recall.  He  had  thrown  up 
the  seals,  not  because  he  had  accomplished  his  work,  but  because  the  ma- 
terials he  had  required  had  been  refused  him ;  and  when,  on  the  4lh  of 
September,  1790,  he  wrote  to  the  legislature  informing  them  of  the  neces- 
sity of  his  resignation  unless  the  obstacles  before  him  should  be  removed, 
he  still  expected  that  by  the  same  acclamation  with  which  he  had  been 
invited  to  office,  he  would  be  pressed  to  remain.  But  Necker  had  mis- 
taken the  dispositions  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  to  deal.  He  had 
fought  with  the  revolutionists  in  their  first  initiatory  battles,  he  had  se- 
cured for  thp.m  thp  vantflorp-crrnnnH  of  (rp^t^.  rpnrpspnfntion  on   whinh  thev 
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wealth  of  a  prinoipality, — between  the  oroDipotence  of  a  prime  minister 
and  the  helpleesness  of  an  exile, — he  died  in  the  city  of  Greneva,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  ^ 
unbroken  respect  of  those  whose  respect  was  worthy  of  possession.'^ 

In  a  generation  of  peace  and  of  intelligence,  Necker,  as  minister,  would 
have  reached  that  goal  of  success  which  his  integrity  and  his  parts  de- 
served. Not  wedded  to  any  one  school — not  entangled  by  the  dangerous 
though  brilliant  theories  of  Colbert — not  bewildered  by  the  loose  philosophy 
of  the  revolutionary  economists,  he  applied  the  maxims  of  business  to  the 
operation  of  state,  and  the  great  law  of  honesty,  which,  as  a  merchant,  he 
had  practised,  as  a  statesman  be  endeavored  to  bring  into  execution.  Des- 
perate was  the  condition  of  the  treasury  when  the  accounts  were  subject- 
ed to  his  supervision,  and  yet  with  a  clearness  which  is  astonishing  when 
we  reflect  on  the  massiveness  of  the  ruin  which  was  laid  before  him,  he 
succeeded  in  a  few  months,  not  only  in  exhibiting  a  fair  statement  of  its 
condition,  but  an  adequate  scheme  fbr  its  reconstruction.  In  the  great 
treasury  book  of  the  French  monarchy  there  had  been  fraud  afler  fraud, 
error  after  error, — ministers  had  wiped  off  debts,  not  by  a  payment  of  capi- 
tal, but  by  a  transfer  of  figures  ;  paymasters  had  cloaked  their  own  profli- 
gacy  by  an  entanglement  of  accounts ;  false  entries  had  been  made  on 
every  page,  and  accidental  errors  on  every  column ;  and  yet,  on  his  first 
accession  to  office,  the  Geneva  merchant  succeeded  in  displaying  to  the 
government  the  true  and  exact  condition  of  the  financial  state  of  the  realm. 
Disdaining  all  temporary  remedies,  except  as  means  of  temporary  assist- 
ance, he  struck  at  the  only  means  of  extrication,  and  proposed,  with  a 
manliness  and  decision  that  attracted  at  once  support,  a  tax  of  one  fourth 
of  each  individual  income,  as  the  only  means  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  which  then  dragged  the  government  to  the  earth.  Had  that  tribute 
been  paid,  the  old  French  monarchy,  not  attired  in  the  feudal  jewelry,  the 
cumbrous  damasks,  the  licentious  finery  of  the  ancient  system,  but  dress- 

*  Necker  as  an  author  alooe,  was  worthy  of  the  splendid  criticiam  of  Madame  de 
StaeL    In  the  sphere  of  Kterature  and  theological  inquiry,  his  works  would  have  raised 
him  to  a  distinction  as  a  reasoner,  as  high  as  that  which  he  attained  in  the  political 
world  as  a  financier.    His  Compte  Rendu,  and  his  De  PAdmtMtration  de§  Finaueet, 
were  built  on  the  model  of  the  expositions  of  the  English  chancellors  of  the  exchequer, 
but  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pitt*8  great  speeches  on  the  opening  of  the  budget,  there 
were  none  which  can  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  reports  of  the  French  minis- 
ter.    The  De  PImportmnce  dee  Opinions  Religieueee^  was  the  soundest  and  most  useful 
of  his  tracts,  and  exhibits  a  degree  of  metaphysical  research,  of  profound  theology*  miiig. 
led  with  an  amount  of  practical  piety  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  composition  of  a  n^an 
whose  temptations  had  been  so  great,  and  whose  ad?antages  so  equivocal.    In  hia  D^ 
Pourvoir  Exeeutif,  he  presented  the  ^est  and  most  rational  defence  of  the  French 
monarchy  as  he  would  have  made  it ;  and  bad  his  suggestions  been  listened  to,  the  more 
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ed  in  the  plain  robes  which  it  suits  a  constitutional  monarchy  to  wear, 
would  still  have  been  in  endurance.  So  intimately  woven  are  the  threads 
of  trade  and  government,  of  public  debt  and  of  private  enterprise,  that 
had  once  the  treasury  been  cleared — had  once  the  exorbitant  abuses  of 
the  crown  been  curtailed — had  once  the  debts  abroad  and  at  home  been 
liquidated,  that  venerable  structure  which  buried  in  its  ruin  so  much  of 
the  wealth  and  of  the  blood  of  France,  might  have  still  continued  with  its 
foundation  unimpaired.  Perhaps,  however,  the  purgation  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  of  the  empire  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  that  more 
equal  result  which  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe  exhibits. 
Two  great  lessons  have  been  taught,  which  are  enough  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  exaggerated  terrors  of  the  revolution  ; — that,  in  the  first  place,  thero  is 
a  justice  which  wreaks  on  governmental  oppression  that  same  judgment 
which  is  pronounced  on  individual  crime  )  and  that,  in  the  second  place, 
there  is  a  law  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  commercial  dealings  of  nations  in 
the  abstract,  which  must  be  obeyed  at  the  hazard  of  the  integrity  of  the 
state. 

In  the  series  of  papers  of  which  the  present  is  a  number,  it  was  our  in^ 
tention  to  display,  by  turns,  the  operation  of  the  distinct  commercial  sys- 
tems which  are  embodied,  first,  in  the  despotism  of  the  Bourbons;  second, 
in  the  anarchy  of  the  revolution;  third,  in  the  empire  of  Napoleon;  and 
fourth,  in  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  point  which  we  have  at 
present  passed  by,  has  been  one  which,  from  the  mass  of  detail  which  it 
brings  together,  we  have  been  unable  to  reduce  and  digest  in  the  system 
which  we  at  first  laid  down  ;  but  if  it  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  stages 
that  precede  and  follow  it — ^if  the  debt-paying  administration  of  Necker  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  debt-contracting  administration  of  Gil- 
bert, or  the  debt-repudiating  administrations  of  the  revolution, — it  will  be 
found  to  contribute  its  own  share  of  illustration  to  the  great  principles 
which  the  political  economist  is  so  willing  to  preach,  and  which  the  eco- 
nomical politician  is  so  unwilling  to  practise.  It  was  shown  in  previous 
papers,  that  by  the  systematic  interference  of  the  old  French  government 
in  the  affairs  of  trade,  the  treasury  was  emptied,  the  people  impoverished, 
the  commerce  of  the  realm  destroyed.  It  is  shown  in  this,  that  the  ener- 
gies of  the  body  politic,  enfeebled  by  the  operations  through  which  the 
debt  was  contracted,  were  unable  to  liquidate  it  when  presented  for  pay- 
ment, and  that  by  an  organic  revolution  of  the  state  alone,  could  the  band 
which  oppressed  it  be  thrown  aside.  In  the  concerns  of  government  as 
well  as  in  the  concerns  of  trade,  the  systematic  interference  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  the  commerce  of  France  was  productive  not  only  of  distress  among 
the  people  in  detail,  but  of  revolution  among  the  people  in  a  body. 
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Aet.  II.-COMMERCE  OP  CUBA. 

Of  all  the  countries  connected  with  the  continent  of  America,  no  matter 
to  what  particular  nation  they  may  owe  their  settlement,  or  under  what 
form  of  government  its  inhabitants  may  live,  the  island  of  Cuba  stanJs 
foremost  in  point  of  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  increase  of  prosperity. 
With  an  absolute  government,  with  scarcely  any  means  of  internal  com- 
munication, but  roads  for  the  most  part  impassable,  and  with  a  people  pos- 
sessed of  that  natural  languor  of  mind,  more  or  less  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  tropical  climates,  we  find  a  flourishing  commerce,  almost 
exempt  from  those  periodical  revulsions  which  so  frequently  prostrate  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  are  free  from  those 
disadvantages  here  pointed  out.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  aggregate 
imports  and  exports  of  the  island  for  a  series  or  years, 'showing  the  st^di- 
nees  of  its  advancement  in  commercial  prosperity. 

Imports  and  exports  of  ike  island  of  Cuba. 


1833  . 

.  $32,507,235 

1837  . 

.  $43,286,764 

1834  . 

.  33,051,257 

1838  . 

.  45,200,980 

1835  . 

.   34,781,320 

1839  . 

.  46,797,665 

1836  . 

.  37,950,215 

1840  . 

.  50,641,972 

1841  . 

.  51,856,123 

These  figures  give  evidence  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  same  years  in 
which  the  business  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  fluctuated  to  a 
fearful  extent.  We  have  here  the  proof  that  the  business  of  Cuba  has 
immensely  increased,  although  far  behind  the  countries  with  which  it 
mostly  deals,  in  political  freedom,  advancement  of  the  arts,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  another  feature  which  has  also  been 
considered  a  proof  of  its  want  of  advancement  in  nwxlem  science,  viz :  an 
exclusive  metallic  currency.  How  far  this  fact  may  or  may  not  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  its  wealth,  we  are  not  now  to  discuss ; 
but  simply  to  look  into  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  currency  of  Cuba, 
although  metallic,  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  one.  It  consists,  first,  of  the ' 
gold  ounce,  at  an  arbitrary  value  of  $17,  and  its  fractional  parts,  halves, 
quarters,  and  eighths.  The  silver  in  circulation  consisted  heretofore  of 
the  peteta  of  Seville,  or  the  pistareen,  at  the  arbitrary  value  of  four  to  the 
dollar — ^the  real  value  being  five  to  the  dollar.  Besides  this  are  the  eighth 
and  sixteenth  of  the  dollar,  composing  the  smaller  description  of  circula- 
tion. The  pistareens  have  been  the  most  abundant;  their  arbitrary  value 
of  four  to  the  dollar  caused  them  to  seek  the  island  from  the  mother  coun- 
try in  great  quantities,  and  led  to  the  manufacture  of  counterfeits.  In 
1827  an  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  their  importation,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  October,  1841,  however,  a  bando  was  emitted  by  the  govern- 
ment, calling  in  the  outstanding  pistareens,  at  four  to  the  dollar,  in  order 
to  restamp  them,  with  a  view  to  their  circulation  thereafter  at  their  real 
value  of  five  to  the  dollar.  The  loss  attending  this  operation  was  boni« 
by  the  government. 

The  result  of  the  operation  was  as  follows. 
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Pistareens  paid  in  at  A  to  the  doWar,  and  re-issued  at  b  to  Ike  doUar. 

At  Havana.        Fort  Principe,        Santiago,  Total. 

Received,     •3,413,531         $963,840        tTTS,?!?         tSjlSSjOSS 
Paid  out,        2,761,512  794,821  632,507  4,188,340 


Difference,  $652,019         9169,519        «143,210  $964,748 

On  the  payment  of  the  pistareens  into  the  treasury,  the  holder  received 
coupons,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  for  the  amount,  which  was  afterwards 
reimbursed  ;  the  government  making  good  the  deficiency,  $964,748. 

The  real  value  of  the  coins  circulating  in  Cuba  is  as  follows,  according 
to  the  best  assays. 

Weight  FimeneM.  Heat    Nomfl 
DaU.                 Reign,                            Gri.     Thotu^ht,     Value,  Vahu, 

d,  €.  m. 

Doubloon,  1751     '     Ferdinand^  American,  416  908  16.26.5  $17 

Do.         1772-84    Charles  III.         "          416  893  16.00.0    " 

Half  do.     1780-82         «              Spanish,      206  896  7.95.0 

Pistole,       1774-82        "              American,  108  895  8.97.0 

Doubloon,  1786-88        "              Spanish,      416  870  15.58.7  $17 

do.         1789-1808    "      IV.  American,  208  870  7.79.0    " 

do.         1811-21     Ferdinand  VII.     "        416.5  868  15.57.0    " 

Half  do.     1810-24            "          Spanish)      208  865  7.74.8 

Pistole,       1818-22            "              «              104  872  8.90.6 

Pistareen,  1707-12    Charles,  (Pretender)        70  900  .17.0  20c 

do.         1715-87     Philip  V.                          81  838  .18.2    « 

do.         1724           Louis,                               75  888  .16.8    " 

do.         1759-71     Charles  m.                      85  826  .18.9    « 

do.         1772-1808       "                                 85  818  '     .18.6    " 

do.         1808-33     Ferdinand  VII.                87  813  19.1    " 

do.         1835-87     Isabella  II.                       90.5  810  .19.7    " 

Dol.  J  real,  1772-1821     (various,)  •                  46  898  .11.1 

do.  tV        1772-1821          "                             21  898  .S.l 

The  following  table  will  show  the  movement  during  the  nine  years  fioa 
1833  to  1841,  inclusive. 

Imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  metals  in  Cuba^  from  1883  io  184I| 

inclusive. 

Imports,  ExportB,  Exceas  of  import*. 

Gold      .     .     $8,751,752  $2,923,432  $5,828,820 

Silver     .     .       6,741,172  6,480,994  260,178 


Total,     $15,492,924  $9,404,426  $6,086,498 

This  return,  keeping  in  view  the  quantity  that  was  in  the  island  anterior 
to  this  period,  and  the  silver  which  has  arrived  clandestinely,  proves  that 
there  is  an  excess  of  precious  metala  in  the  island ;  and  alao  that  a 
scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  under  the  present  judicious  S3r8tem  of 
finance  and  collection  of  the  customs,  is  impossible.  Both  gold  and  silver 
are  imported  and  exported  with  perfect  freedom.  There  is  abundance  for 
the  external  trade  of  the  island,  and  also  for  a  circulating  medium.  This 
system  also  afibrds  a  choice  of  metals,  which  is  evidenc^  in  the  &ct^  that 
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when  one  cledcriptio&  disappears,  it  is  immediately  suppHed  by  tiie  other. 
The  following  is  a  return  for  the  last  three  years. 

Imports. 

1839.  1840.  1841. 

Coined  gold    .     .  $1,497,408  $908,108  $595,780 

do.   silver  .     .        709,770  454,118  185,859 


$2,207,178          $1,362,226 

$781,689 

Exports, 

Coined  gold    . 

.     $850,858            $526,322 

$326,842 

do.    silver  . 

874,945               526,778 

765,829 

$1,725,803  $1,053,100  $1,092,671 

Excess  of  imports,     481,375  209,126  — 

do.         exports,        —  —  311,032 

This  being  the  condition  of  the  circulating  medium,  there  are  three 
principal  descriptions  of  credits  afloat  in  the  island,  appertaining  to  the 
three  branches  of  its  business  in  agriculture,  imports,  and  exports.  The 
planters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz :  those  who  manage  their 
own  estates,  sell  their  crops  for  cash,  and  buy  on  credit  or  for  cash,  as 
they  may  require.  The  other  consists  of  those  whose  estates  have  been 
established,  partly  for  cash,  say  12  to  25  per  cent,  with  mortgage,  payable 
annually,  in  sums  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  purchase  and 
establishment  of  estates  on  credit,  constitutes  the  first  class  of  credits. 
There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  experienced  in  making  such  arrangements. 
It  is  usually  done  through  some  person  seeHing  to  become  the  factor  for 
the  sale  of  the  produce,  for  which  he  chains  a  commission  of  5  per  cent, 
besides  an  annual  interest  of  12  per  cent,  and  other  expenses,  as  storage, 
brokerage,  dec.  Supplies  are  also  furnished  to  the  estates,  payable  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  crop  to  come  to  market.  The  capital  thus  loaned  to 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  island,  is  well  employed,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  sufficiency  to  give  employment  to  the  industry  of  the 
people.  The  great  means  for  the  employment  of  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  island,  are  the  promissory  notes  of  the  shopkeepers  to  the  importers, 
and  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  produce  by  the  exporter.  The 
goods  imported  into  the  island,  are  sold  partly  on  aca>unt  of  the  growers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  ship-owners  producing  it,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  residents  of  Cuba.  These  latter  enjoy,  perhaps,  one  fourth 
of  the  trade.  The  goods  are  sold  partly  for  cash,  as  liquids,  eatables,  &c., 
with  the  exception  of  flour  and  pickled  beef,  and  partly  on  credits,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  eight  months.  The  cash  sales  are  to  the  credits  as  about 
one  to  five.  The  mean  credits  allowed  may  be  stated  at  five  months. 
The  paper  received  in  payment  of  merchandise  sold  on  time,  consists  of 
the  simple  note  of  the  buyer,  without  any  other  signature.  This  paper 
enjoys  great  credit.  It  is  punctually  paid  at  maturity,  or,  according  to 
usage,  on  the  Saturday  following  that  day  on  which  the  note  falls  due. 
This  paper  is  of  the  best  possible  description,  and  is  rarely  if  ever  dishon- 
ored. The  ordinary  rate  of  discount  is  J  to  1  per  cent  per  month.  In 
usual  years  the  rate  is  high  from  January  till  June,  say  J  to  1  per  cent 
per  month,  and  low  from  July  to  December,  say  J  to  |^  per  cent  per  month. 
This  paper  heis  never  been  in  discredit  since  1829,  and  then  the  feeling 
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was  but  mofBeotary,  Aod  arose  ffom  the  effi)rt8  of  a  coraluiiatktfi  aoKxig  tiie 
shopkeepers,  forming  a  kind  of  safety-fund,  to  lengthen  the  term  of  credit. 
In  the  6rst  nK>nth8  of  the  year  the  rate  of  discount  reaches  its  highest 
point,  because  it  is  at  that  period  that  the  shipments  of  produce  are  the 
most  active.  At  that  time  commercial  houses  convert  all  their  resources 
into  cash ;  some  for  the  purchase  of  produce,  others  for  making  remittances 
abroad  on  &vorable  terms,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  low  rates  of  ex- 
change  caused  by  the  abundant  supply  of  bills.  The  produce  of  the 
island,  exported,  is  mostly  bought  for  cash ;  scarcely  5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  is  bought  on  credit,  and  that  at  60  to  90  days  at  most.  Those  who 
wish  to  purchase  on  credit,  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  means 
for  the  purchase  are,  the  money  in  the  strong-box  of  the  merchant,  that 
realized  by  the  discount  of  the  shopkeepers'  bills  taken  in  payment  for 
imports,  and  the  sale  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  can  always  be  done  with 
sufficient  facility.  In  the  first  months  of  the  year,  therefore,  a  general 
movement  takes  place,  and  the  money  of  the  capitalist  is  in  active  demand 
for  the  discount  of  bills  and  notes.  The  only  difficulty  that  arises  in  usual 
years,  in  procuring  these  discounts,  is  owing  to  the  over-abundance  of  bills 
upon  the  nfiarket  at  once.  In  years  of  revulsion  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  capitalists  becanie  cautious  of  the  bills.  When  their  bills 
are  returned,  they  influence  only  the  standing  of  those  inrmiediately  am- 
nected  with  them,  but  never  retard  the  regular  business  of  the  island. 
For  all  these  purposes  there  is  never  any  real  deficiency  of  nxmey.  If 
the  state  of  affitirs  abroad  temporarily  checks  the  disposition  to  invest  in 
bills,  the  reduced  rate  in  consequence  never  fails  to  draw  out  the  money. 
The  imports,  we  have  said,  are  generally  on  foreign  account.  These 
are  sometimes  on  account  of  the  ship-owner,  as  lumber  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  products  of  Spain ;  again,  on  the  joint  account  of  the  ship- 
owner, shippers  or  consignees,  or  both,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  jerked 
beef  from  the  river  Platte,  rice  from  Charleston ;  sonietimes  on  accouat 
of  the  shipper  and  consignees,  severally  and  jointly,  as  United  States  flour, 
lard,  &c.  Sometimes  retailers  import  from  Europe  the  precise  articles 
they  require,  of  hardware,  clothing,  &c.  Speculators,  also,  watching  the 
New  York  market,  import  thence  various  articles  of  manufactures.  Again, 
foreijrn  manufacturers  send  for  sale  the  linens  of  Grermany,  France,  and 
Ireland ;  cottons  of  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland ;  silks  of  France  and 
Switzerland.  Sometimes  the  Havana  houses  import  French  and  English 
goods  manufactured  expressly  for  the  market.  The  general  results  of 
this  import  business  are  seen  in  the  following  table  of  articles  imported,  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  compiled  from  tables  got  up  with  great  care,  by 
the  intendant  of  the  island. 

IMPOETS  OF  ARTICLES  INTO  THE   ISLAND  OJ  CTTBA  IN  1839,  1840,  1841. 

Liquors, 


1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Sweet  Oil,     . 

.      t372,403 

$228,960 

$806,702 

Rum  (Aquardiente)        .         170,602 

161,822 

259,598 

Malt  liquors, 

171,727 

180,760 

222,617 

Gin, 

75,170 

106,699 

160,092 

Cider,  . 

30,701 

25,762 

37,498 

Vinegar, 

11,128 

8,812 

12,890 

Wine  (White)       , 

87,182 

101,722 

156,7IS 

C0U$ncfC€  (ffOttbti* 


1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Wine  ^Red) 
Other  liquorg, 

.      1,382,240 

1,103,071 

1,229,764 

89,365 

82,050 

45,086 

Total  liquors, 

* 

$2,390,560 
Promsions, 

$1,990,066 

$2,429,875 

Pork,   •         •        • 

40,571 

55,296 

62,275 

jDeei,    •         •        • 

46,417 

46,344 

50,170 

"    smoked, 

2,560 

4,239 

9»187 

"    jerked. 

.      1,655,438 

1,582,278 

1,868,823 

Sausages,      • 

30,620 

30,354 

30,833 

Bacon, 

28,073 

86,569 

28,785 

Ham,  •        •        * 

8U728 

81,174 

130,300 

Total  proviflions, 

1,885,402 
Sjrieea. 

1,836,254 

2,180,378 

Saffron, 

34,896 

48,186 

18,525 

CmnarnQn,    •        • 

47,376 

13,984 

12,180 

Cloves, 

4,241 

6,921 

8,496 

Pimento, 

5,389 

1,707 

5,886 

Pepper, 

8,422 

23,857 

11,259 

Other  spices, 

18,900 

19,677 

9,428 

Total  spices, 

119,204 

Pruiis. 

114,382 

60,283 

Olives, 

31,033 

38,709 

33,442 

Almonds, 

53,284 

51,720 

48,346 

Filberts, 

9,312 

4,908 

11,194 

Prunes, 

9,867 

6,156 

8,512 

Figs,    .         .        . 

14,232 

16,781 

9,584 

RaisiDs, 

61,382 

51,466 

66,338 

Other  fruits. 

57,124 

64,566 

60,158 

Total  fhiits,      • 

226,234 

229,306 

227,569 

Breadstuffs. 

• 

Rice,    . 

838,914 

1,037,773 

1,030,784 

Cocoa, 

40,463 

174,428 

80,683 

Beans, 

38,877 

20,622 

37,805 

«      (Spanish)    . 
Wheat  Flour, 

79,332 

62,522 

50,542 

.      2,416,611 

2,425,162 

2,843,198 

Indian  Meal, 

810 

2,452 

6,927 

Indian  Cora, 

1,457 

4,662 

3,592 

Other  breadstufi^ 

28,386 

28,947 

8,972 

Total  breadstuffi, 

.      $3,444,850 

Lineni. 

8,751,568 

4,012,499 

Drills, 

284,933 

209,755 

158,688 

Cambrics, 

22,830 

10,169 

19,252 

StookingSy     • 

8,118 

6,16$ 

8,883 

824 
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1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Lace, 

23,658 

16,128 

1,870 

R4issks, 

328,817 

276,302 

200,354 

Hoi  land, 

24,102 

21,871 

26,514 

Irish, 

30,317 

70,533       • 

29,265 

Caleta, 

371,741 

193,798 

238,614 

Creaa, 

171,494 

185,002 

129,745 

Listados, 

460,629 

813,752 

55,224 

Platillas,       . 

453,842 

512,941 

613,807 

Lawns, 

87,975 

43,407 

33,830 

Estopillas,     . 

113,557 

127,354 

69,881 

Other  linens. 

807,778 

458,077 

368,553 

Total  linens^ 

.     2,684,286 

Peltrj/. 

2,445,255 

1,948,880 

Boots,  .        .        .        . 

11,608 

7,400 

8,199 

Tanned  skins,        • 

178,501 

157,440 

Saddles, 

49,013 

57,042 

88,060 

Xieather, 

57441 

50,306 

57,874 

Shoes, 

289,100 

127,363 

182,545 

Other  peltry, 

70,898 

125,293 

153,009 

Total, 

571,258 

SiUcs. 

524,984 

384,687 

Ribbons,       • 

85,737 

102,549 

55,747 

Shawls, 

49,784 

28,981 

9,784 

Silk  Net,      .       -.         , 

26,281 

20,722 

11,545 

Mantillas, 

4,948 

7,983 

8,959 

Stockings,     . 

83,730 

19,457 

85,146 

Handkercfaiefe, 

105,888 

80,041 

45,254 

Umbrellas, 

20,373 

18,816 

14,824 

Net  goods. 

8,309 

1,419 

i  Satin, 

85,895 

37,580 

45,862 

Serge, 

10,016 

8,728 

4,851 

Sewing  Silk, 

85,771 

29,781 

Tafeta, 

12,182 

9,721 

4,350 

Dresses, 

490 

951 

68,530 

Other  silks. 

54,668 

71,377 

Total  silks. 

484,062 
Lumber. 

432,551 

804,382 

Hoops, 

87,446 

97,626 

105,841 

Hogsheads,  • 

278,864 

223,120 

525,837 

Fustic,          . 

141,134 

66,078 

1,697 

Boards, 

655,982 

783,467 

720,692 

Shingles, 

9,174 

5,961 

7,542 

Other  lumber, 

120,177 

204,801 

17,649 

Total  lumber,    • 

,      1,292,777 

1,831,015 

1,879,158 
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00$. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Whale, 

.      $102,711 

•136,194 

$118,860 

Lard, 

620,245 

507,124 

748,768 

Butter, 

33,861 

47,149 

77,811 

Cheese, 

67,328 

94,410 

132,147 

Tallow, 

26,609 

95,116 

62,188 

Tallow  Candles,    • 

152,937 

160,907 

223,048 

Sperm  Candles,     • 

42,037 

64,841 

38,100 

Other  oil's, 

•            — 

— 

42,458 

Total  oils, 

.      1,045,728 
FUh. 

1,105,741 

1,443,180 

Herring, 

17,333 

20,149 

9,754 

Atun, 

2,659 

1,228 

1,417 

Cod, 

818,016 

865,408 

832,934 

Mackerel,     • 

16,981 

7,177 

565 

Salt  fish, 

16,783 

15,066 

89,012 

Sardines, 

26,045 

29,879 

44,704 

Salmon, 

894 

832 

2,710 

Total  fifth, 

898,711 
MUceUaneotu, 

439,735 

431,096 

Onions, 

28,633 

38,261 

39,838 

Vermicelli, 

114,219 

117,129 

78,511 

Crackers, 

28,199 

25,768 

18,840 

Potatoes, 

67,366 

77,759 

95,662 

Teas, 

4,434 

4,078 

2,210 

Vegetables  and  Picli 

lies,  •          49,425 

33,732 

55,728 

Total,       . 

292,270 

296,727 

290,789 

CotUm  Mantffactut 

es. 

Cotton  Wool, 

392,926 

2,054,086 

Coquillo, 

4,386 

661 

5,191 

Drills, 

139,866 

167,065 

181,678 

Listadoes,     • 

882,237 

122,556 

124,246 

Nankeen, 

10,418 

11,330 

1,687 

Blankets, 

62,139 

24,923 

33,380 

Stockings,     • 

197,314 

133,318 

142,252 

Muslins, 

360,478 

224,796 

864,941 

Cambrics,     . 

169,972 

116,778 

2,429 

Dresses, 

22,246 

13,931 

18,980 

Handkerchieft,      . 

334,430 

243,137 

152,652 

Calicoes, 

485,207 

270,412 

469,981 

Other  articles. 

525,088 

749,729 

877,648 

Total  Cotton  Manufactures,  8,086,707 
TQL.  vn. — ^NO.  nr.  28 


4,142,722 


1,875,065 


396 
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WooiOmt. 


Bombaziiie, 
Baize, 
Cassimere, 
Cloth, 

Frozadus,     . 
Other  woollens. 

Total  woollens, 


Almond  Oil, 

Linseed    " 

Tar, 

Horses  and  Mules, 

Live-stock, 

Indigo, 

Coal, 

Glass, 

Ironware, 

Caps, 

Chochineal, 

Ice, 

Twine, 

Soap, 

Rigging, 

Bricks, 

Books, 

Marbleware, 

Earthenware, 

Machinery, 

Medicine,  .  . 

Hardware, 

Furniture, 

White  Paper, 

Paperhangings, 

Perfumery, 

Paint, 

Powder, 

Jewelry, 

Clothing, 

Bagging, 

Salt, 

Leeches, 

Ropes, 

Hats, 

Tobacco  leaf, 

'^       stems, 
SnuflT, 
Chairs, 


1839. 

1840. 

•3,531 

•2,843 

52,147 

87,667 

3,687 

2,609 

71,898 

88,061 

66,197 

70,438 

83,605 

106,224 

281,065 

857,842 

Miscellaneous. 

26,930 

9,717 

24,647 

20,899 

9,403 

9,717 

17,000 

20,899 

184 

422 

216,190 

280,855 

14,515 

21,768 

213,393 

145,746 

911,127 

695,682 

5,410 

6,451 

107,238 

62,980 

56,160 

60,772 

12,726 

35,099 

480,398 

489,456 

32,554 

92,622 

43,974 

66,729 

79,013 

67,919 

20,299 

12,213 

137,276 

146,139 

21,707 

28,180 

169,470 

101,837 

546,621 

711,885 

60,794 

68,102 

198,176 

116,988 

6,982 

3,502 

65,488 

67,651 

60,777 

46,406 

55,349 

27,811 

43,415 

81,132 

53,868 

— » 

63,570 

110,519 

100,813 

115,612 

12,880 

15,730 

67,919 

133,568 

74,770 

90,021 

18,621 

18,630 

12,858 

38,211 

1,715 

1,481 

59,579 

49,215 

1841. 
•1,028 
80,997 
2,207 
52,580 
43,848 
64,586 

195,246 


9,432 
18,985 


48,049 

111,558 

737,135 

2,139 

146,960 
17,457 

258,094 
20,474 
58,674 
73,681 
17,925 

158,515 

122,998 

174,186 

76,887 

91,891 

89,091 

95,158 

58,230 

18,841 

68,253 

88,496 

109,781 

288,145 

67,992 
45,207 

21,459 
1,776 


Ccmmeree  cf 

Cvha. 

S27 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Sarsaparilla^ 

12,321 

25,068 

4,995 

I  G80|                           •                   a 

10,157 

3,641 

3,517 

Other  articles. 

254 

89,850 

190,112 

Total  miseellaneous,        4,182,048 

4,160,815 

3,569,003 

Metals, 

Quicksilver, 

23,838 

T— 

— 

Nails, 

143,586 

126,375 

— 

Copper, 

127,269 

57,590 

177,958 

Iron, 

261,855 

118,782 

46,130 

Coined  Gold, 

.      1,497,408 

908,108 

119,997 

"      Silver, 

709,770 

454,118 

595,780 

Lead,            • 

42,971 

30,939 

185,859 

Other  metals. 

•              "~ 

5,940 

48,271 

Total  metals,     . 

.      2,803,119 

1,691,756 

1,173,995 

Total  importatio] 

as,      925,315,803 

•27,700,189 

•21,781,925 

In  warehouse,  . 

^■^ 

— 

•3,299,483 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  duties.  These  consist  of  import  duties,  warew 
house  duties,  importation  out  of  warehouse,  export  duties,  and  seven  or 
eight  other  charges^  The  import  duties  amount  to  about  three  fifths  of 
the  whole.  The  tariff  has  undei^ne  repeated  changes.  In  1809  the 
formation  of  a  tariflfwas  given  in  charge  to  a  commission,  by  the  cortes^ 
which  advised  its  immediate  execution.  In  1819  a  tarifi*  was  framed, 
fixing  the  duties  according  to  the  classification  of  the  articles,  at  from  26| 
to  43^  per  cent ;  but  it  was  not  formally  legalized  until  the  year  1824, 
when  it  was  published.  It  was  approved  by  royal  decree  of  March,  1825, 
leaving  room  for  such  modifications  as  circumstances  might  require,  of 
which,  in  fact,  many  were  made  in  the  tariiTof  1826.  Since  that  time 
it  has  undergone  successive  reformations,  such  as  experience  and  the  con- 
ciliation of  the  different  interests  of  state,  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
might  suggest.  These  changes  are  made  by  authority  of  the  ^^  Board  of 
Tariff;"  and,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  superior  director,  are 
immediately  transmitted  to  Spain  to  receive  the  royal  approbation. 

An  organic  law  of  tariffs  was  published  by  the  Spanish  government  in 
1820,  and  a  desire  was  manifested  by  the  cortes  to  extend  the  prohibitive 
system  to  the  West  India  colonies.  This  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
authorities  of  Havana,  who,  by  their  exertions,  obtained,  first,  the  decree 
of  3d  July,  1821,  suspending  the  action  of  that  law  so  far  as  it  affected 
these  islands;  and,  afterwards,  a  decree  of  4th  February,  1822,  justifying 
the  course  pursued  in  the  formation  of  tariffs  for  the  islands,  and  giving 
royal  permission  to  modify  or  vary,  according  to  local  or  circumstantial 
exigencies,  observing  to  render  account  of  such  modifications,  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  for  the  approbation  of  the  cortes. 

In  these  periodical  reformations  of  the  tariff,  preserving,  as  far  as  poesi^ 
ble,  the  fundamental  basis,  those  variations  are  admitted  which  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  commerce,  and  the  prices  of  the  domestic  productions  by  which  it 
is  sustained,  render  indispensable.  By  royal  decrees  of  May,  1836,  and 
December,  1835,  this  privilege  was  suspended,  and  the  previous  assent  of 
the  sovereign  was  to  be  obtained,  before  such  modifications  could  be  per- 
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mitted  to  go  into  operation.  These  decrees  were,  however,  repealed  In 
August,  1837,  and  another  decree  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  advises 
the  intendant  to  proceed  with  a  revision  for  1839. 

The  basis  of  the  present  tariifis  as  follows :  National  merchandise  in- 
troduced into  the  island  under  the  Spanish  flag,  direct  from  the  qualified 
ports  of  the  peninsula-,  pays  6j^  per  cent  on  values  specified  in  the  tariff. 
The  same  productions,  under  a  foreign  flag,  pay  18{  per  cent,  or  14j-  per 
cent,  accoiding  to  the  classification  of  the  tarifi^— being  the  same  which 
foreign  goods  pay  when  imported  under  the  national  tariff;  but  if  the  lat- 
ter come  from  any  port  in  the  peninsula,  they  come  under  the  third  class 
of  duties,  and  pay  13|  or  lOf  per  cent.  To  all  these  duties  are  added  the 
<< balance"  of  1  per  cent.  In  1838  an  additional  duty  of  50  cents  per 
bbl.  was  put  upon  flour,  and  one  seventh  added  to  the  duties  of  importa- 
tion. On  exports,  a  duty  of  50  cents  is  laid  on  each  box  of  sugar,  1| 
cents  on  each  arroba  of  coflee,  25  cents  on  each  hogshead  of  molasses,  3 
cents  on  each  arroba  of  leaf  tobacco,  12}  cents  on  each  thousand  of  segars. 
Afler  December  last,  an  additional  duty  of  |  per  cent  was  laid  upon  all 
imports  and  exports. 

The  first  class  of  duties  on  importation,  comprehends  those  on  foreign 
productions  under  a  foreign  flag,  which  are  27J-  and  21J-  per  cent  on  the 
valuation  specified ;  and  4|^  on  fine  jewelry.  Articles  not  specified  in 
the  tariff  pay  27 j-  per  cent,  on  a  valuation  made  at  the  custorahousey 
except  machines  and  agricultural  utensils,  which  pay  24 j-  per  cent; 
those  which  appertain  to  dugar- works,  and  certain  other  manufactories, 
are  free. 

Each  quintal  of  foreign  cordage  from  a  foreign  port,  under  a  foreign 
flag,  pays  $7  12} ;  under  the  national  flag  from  a  foreign  port,  or  Spanidi 
cordage  under  a  foreign  flag,  pays  #5 ;  foreign  cordage  in  Spanish  vessels 
from  Spanish  ports,  $4  50.  By  the  addition  of  the  duty  of  2  per  cent,  with 
the  title  of  "  armamento,"  and  the  1  per  cent,  with  the  title  of  **  re-empla- 
zo,"  the  duty  is  increased  to  24}  and  30}  on  foreign  effects  at  their  im- 
portation, excepting  "  hogs,"  upon  which  there  is  a  specific  duty.  All 
kinds  of  wines,  spirits,  or  liquors,  pay  as  additional  duty  50  cents  for  each 
pipe,  25  cents  each  half- pipe,  12}  cents  each  demijohn,  12}  cents  eadi 
dozen  of  bottles,  flasks,  or  jugs. 

To  all  these  duties  are  added  the  "  balanza"  of  1  per  cent  on  the  whde 
amount. 

The  above  is  a  digest  of  the  tariff  for  1835,  1836,  and  1887.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1838,  the  tariff  was  increased  as  follows,  under  the  title  of  "extraor- 
dinary war  subsidy :" 

An  increase  of  50  cents  on  the  duty  on  each  barrel  of  flour,  whether 
national  or  foreign. 

An  addition  of  one  seventh  to  the  duties  of  importation,  with  exception 
of  flour,  goods  in  deposite,  gold  and  silver  coin,  indigo,  cochineal,  cordage, 
and  the  tonnage  duties. 

On  exports,  50  cents  on  each  box  of  sugar ;  1}  cent  on  each  arroba  of 
coffee ;  25  cents  on  each  hogshead  of  molasses  ;  3  cents  on  each  arroba  of 
tobacco  in  leaf;  12}  cents  on  every  thousand  segars. 

From  the  Havana  official  gazettes  it  appears  that  an  additional  duty  of 
one  half  per  cent  was  levied  on  imports  and  exports,  on  the  first  day  of 
December  last. 

Tonnage  duUee  and  port  charges, — ^Tonnage  duty  on  Spanish  vessels, 
62}  cents  per  ton ;  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels,  $1  50  per  ton. 
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In  the  port  of  La  Havana,  an  additional  duty  is  exacted  of  21}  cents 
per  ton  on  all  vessels,  national  or  foreign,  for  the  support  of  the  dredging 
machine,  (ponton.)  The  wharf  dues  in  Havana  are,  on  Spanish  vessels, 
75  cents  per  day ;  other  nations  $1  50  per  day  for  each  100  tons  of  their 
register  measurement. 

Light-house  dues,  officers'  fees,  dsc,  are  not  estimated,  there  being  no 
official  information  in  the  department  with  regard  to  them,  except  for  the 
port  of  Baracoa. 

The  port  charges  are  difierent  in  the  various  ports ;  those  for  the  port 
of  Baracoa  are  given : 

Tonnage  duty $1  50  per  ton. 

Anchorage  12  00 

Free  pass  at  the  fort 3  00 

Health  officer's  fee  for  boarding  vessels  .         .         .     8  00 
Customhouse  interpreter's  fee  .         .         .         .     5  00 

Customhouse  officer's  fee  to  visit  on  board,  to  seal 
and  unseal,  so  long  as  the  vessel  is  discharging     .     5  00 

Opening  vessel's  register 8  00 

Register  of  despatch 8  00 

These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  tariffi 

The  collection  of  the  duties  is  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  island 
of  Cuba  contains  nearly  47,000  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  three 
intendancies,  of  which  Havana  is  the  principal.  The  intendancy  is  or- 
ganized into  seven  branches,  viz :  the  intendant,  the  superior  council  of 
the  hacienda^  the  tribunal  of  accounts,  the  accountant-general,  the  treasurer- 
general,  the  administration  of  the  customs,  and  the  administration  of  the 
internal  revenue.  The  administration  of  the  customn  is  comprised  of  tho 
administrator  or  collector,  the  accountant,  and  the  treasurer.  When  a 
vessel  arrives  at  the  Havana,  she  is  first  boarded  by  the  health  officer ; 
after  whom  comes  the  revenue  officer,  and  the  smuggling  preventive  ser- 
vice. A  copy  of  the  customhouse  regulations,  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
English,  is  handed  to  the  captain,  and  a  manifest  required  of  him  of  all 
the  particulars  of  his  vessel  and  cargo.  Every  article  on  board  the  vessel 
omitted  in  the  manifest,  is  subject  to  confiscation.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  entry  of  the  vessel,  every  consignee  must  deliver  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  articles  coming  to  him,  with  their  quantities,  weights,  and 
measures,  all  reduced  to  the  legal  standard.  All  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  a  vessel,  are  stitched  together  in  a  book,  with  the  signa- 
tures and  seals  of  all  the  government  officers  through  whose  hands  the 
several  documents  pass.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
inspectors  and  appraisers ;  the  latter  function  being  restrained  within  very 
narrow  limits,  by  a  printed  tarifi*  of  all  articles  of  import,  with  a  valua- 
tion to  each,  which  valuation  in  a  great  degree  defines  the  duties  of  their 
ad  valorem  character.  As  fast  as  the  inspection  and  appraisement  takes 
place,  the  consignee  is  permitted  to  remove  the  goods,  by  procuring  the 
signature  of  some  responsible  person  to  the  words  inscribed  in  the  book, 
**  I  make  myself  answerable  for  the  duties."  The  inspection  and  ap- 
praisement beinsr  concluded,  the  book  is  returned  to  the  accountant's  office, 
where  the  liquidation  of  the  duties  is  forthwith  made.  The  payment  is 
then  proceeded  with.  These  payments  are  mostly  cash  ;  that  is  to  say, 
OQ  some  articles,  whatever  may  be  the  amount,  cash  is  required ;  upon 
other  articles  the  duties  are  cash  under  $1,000.     If  the  amount  is  greater, 
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a  credit  of  one  fourth  is  given  for  60  da3r8,  and  one  fourth  payahle  at  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  month — making  five  months  credit  in  all.  The 
security  for  this  credit  consists  simply  in  the  promissory  note  of  the  con- 
signee, without  endorsement,  under  the  responsibility  of  the  administrator 
and  the  accountant,  with  the  power  in  case  of  a  failure  to  convert  every 
other  note  of  the  same  individual  into  a  cash  debt ;  the  individual  to  be 
forever  after  incapacitated  to  enter  goods  except  for  cash.  This  system 
has  been  in  force  many  years,  and  under  it  no  loss  whatever  has  been 
sustained  by  the  government.  Formerly  the  same  credits  required  the 
endorsement  of  a  holder  of  real  estate,  but  this  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  its  insecurity. 

The  exports  of  the  island  produce  are  generally  for  account  of  specula- 
tors,  sometimes  for  account  of  European  refiners,  and  rarely  for  account 
of  the  planters.  The  chief  speculators  are  the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean  merchants.  Ship-owners,  and  merchants  in  Cuba,  often  take  inter- 
ests in  cargoes,  and  some  are  shipped  on  account  of  speculators  at  Ha- 
vana. The  produce  being  always  purchased  for  cash,  it  is  sometimes 
done  with  the  nett  proceeds  of  imports.  Sometimes  specie  is  imported  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  a  large  proportion  is  paid  for  with  the  proceeds  of  bills 
of  exchange.  Drawers  of  bills,  of  good  character,  can  always  sell  any 
amount  they  may  wish.  When  from  revulsion  abroad  bills  are  slow  of 
sale,  returns  for  imports  are  made  in  produce  for  account  of  their  owners, 
instead  of  being  made  in  bills  drawn  against  the  same  produce  for  account 
of  some  speculator.  The  business  of  the  island  is,  therefore,  not  retarded 
by  that  circumstance.  This  being  the  system  of  business  in  relation  to 
exports,  we  may  here  annex  the  following  table  of  exports  for  the  years 
corresponding  to  those  embraced  in  the  table  of  imports  alone. 

EXPORTS  OF  THE   ISLAND  OP  CUBA. 


Products  of  the 

Island, 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Mahogany, 

•103,272 

•64,398 

•66,261 

Spirits  from  the  Cane,  . 

174,055 

211,051 

226,050 

Cocoa, 

1,024 

— 

2,588 

Cotton, 

310,418 

133,885 

132,874 

Coffee, 

1,950,469 

2,143,574 

1,852,509 

Sugar, 

8,290,387 

11,264,367 

11,613,798 

Cedar, 

81,065 

25,901 

21,671 

Wax, 

147,686 

115,311 

307,181 

Copper  ore, 

2,418,450 

8,706,951 

4,505,490 

Hides, 

15,054 

6,991 

22,638 

Sweetmeats, 

14,168 

10,420 

14,894 

Fruits, 

91,837 

94,242 

96,708 

Honey, 

51,744 

55,918 

68,862 

Molasses,     . 

900,163 

1,346,820 

821,188 

Horses  and  Mules, 

43,722 

19,388 

— 

Fustic, 

92,124 

82,564 

82,918 

Cattle, 

984 

124 

— 

Cigars,         •         • 

637,558 

685,122 

719,364 

Tobacco,     . 

1,273,069 

1,395,689 

1,677,748 

Other  articles,     . 

79,371 

87,979 

51,215 

Total  products, 

•16,526,620 

•21,880,695 

•22,281,297 
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Quioksilvery 
Indigo, 
Cochineal,  . 
Coined  Gold, 
"      Silver, 
Other  metals, 


Meials,  J^, 

1839. 

9,900 
210,344 
254,300 

850,858 
874,945 


1840. 

7,461 

186,061 

33,955 

526,322 

526,778 


1841. 


326,842 

765,829 

39,996 


Total,     . 

2,200,347 
Foreign  Goods. 

1,280,577 

1,132,667 

Cotton  Wool, 

513,772 

1,842,192 

-»- 

**     manu&cture,    . 

843,259 

539,051 

24,446 

Liqiiors, 

135,252 

95,105 

153,347 

Glass, 

16,709 

5,975 

6,372 

Fruits  and  grains, 

108,985 

171,478 

37,525 

Hardware, 

87,523 

154,901 

7,528 

Woollens, 

30,199 

10,135 

5,688 

Linens, 

833,616 

164,504 

67,418 

Fustic, 

96,537 

76,805 

— 

Peltry, 

25,714 

17,775 

8,507 

Silk, 

104,585 

74,319 

45,203 

Tobacco,     . 

26,898 

29,492 

— 

Sarsaparilla, 

12,888 

19,270 

-» 

Other  articles. 

318,828 

159,587 

159,452 

Total  foreign  goods,      .       2,654,765  3,360.589  510,486 

Grand  total  exportations,  921,481,802        925,941,783         923,925,919 

These  tables  give  a  complete  view  of  the  nature  and  quantities  of  the 
imports  and  exports.  We  have  before  remarked,  that  there  is  never  an 
interruption  to  the  trade  of  the  island,  of  a  serious  nature.  Comniercial 
discredit,  when  it  occurs,  attaches  to  individuals,  and  not  classes.  It 
arises  n)ostly  from  overtrading:  for  instance,  among  shopkeepers.  If 
manufactures  are  sent  to  the  island  in  too  great  quantities,  the  sales  are 
made  at  a  loss.  These  low  prices  tempt  the  shopkeeper  to  purchase  to 
an  extent  that  may  embarrass  his  payments.  Again,  too  great  specula- 
tion in  produce  will  carry  the  prices  so  high,  that  the  shipper  loses,  and 
his  bills  return  upon  him.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  the  planter  has 
obtained  the  benefit  of  the  rise,  having  received  cash,  in  coin,  for  the  pro- 
duce. Herein  is  a  difierence  between  a  similar  operation  in  the  southern 
states.  Speculation  raises  the  prices  of  cotton,  but  the  planter  gets  bank 
paper,  which  becomes  depreciated  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  afloat,  and 
the  loss  is  sustained  by  the  speculator  where  bills  are  returned.  By  the 
operation  of  suspended  bank  paper,  the  whole  loss  is  averaged  upon  the 
community ;  with  a  specie  currency,  the  loss  is  confined  to  the  individual. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  number  of  vessels,  and 
the  tonnage  employed  in  the  commerce  of  Cuba,  the  imports  and  exports 
of  each  port  of  the  island,  with  the  amount  of  duty  collected  at  each,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  following  table :— 
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Comtnerce  of  < 

Cuba. 

(her  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  from  each  port  of  Cuba,  with  the 

tonnage,  amount  of  imports  and  duties  collected,  for 

three  years. 

TONNAGE  ENTERED,  WITH  IMPORTS  AND  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Tonnage  entered. 

Ports. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Havana 

237,801 

255,430 

252,251 

Cuba 

53,139 

67,274 

67,252 

Nuevitas 

5,117 

6,091 

4,963 

Matanzas 

67,244 

71,071 

77,573 

Trinidad 

28,965 

31,138 

32,123 

Baracoa 

1,710 

1,693 

2,426 

Gibara 

4,322 

3,962 

3,689 

Cienfuegos     . 

7,349 

12,604 

15,253 

Manzanillo     . 

8,359 

7,945 

8,804 

Santi-Espiritu 

1,005 

490 

578 

Santa-Cruz     . 

1,785 

2,142 

2,634 

San  Jiian 

221 

389 

293 

417,017 

*      460,229 

467,889 

• 

Imports, 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Havana 

18,436,888 

17,713,310 

18,584,877 

Cuba 

3,165,422 

2,972,497 

2,671,421 

Nuevitas     . 

152,647 

172,263 

186,828 

Matanzas    . 

1,868,819 

1,863,624 

1,995,311 

Trinidad     . 

1,012,267 

990,012 

942,661 

Baracoa 

36,407 

57,376 

81,832 

Gibara 

197,840 

156,856 

127,588 

Cienfuegos  . 

187,935 

310,741 

288,732 

Manzanillo . 

155,142 

152,321 

153,072 

Santi-Espiritu 

21,677 

17,860 

25,869 

Santa-Cruz . 

69,497 

83,025 

54,732 

San  Juan     . 

11,255 

10,303 

8,484 

1 

25,217,796 

24,500,188 

25,122,407 

Import  duties. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Havana 

4,388,790 

4,150,343 

4,071,509 

Cuba 

671,731 

680,212 

700,964 

Nuevitas     . 

50,297 

52,579 

45,425 

Matanzas    . 

539,758 

590,674 

595,558 

Trinidad     . 

217,790 

244,759 

262,310 

Baracoa 

11,770 

11,802 

22,663 

Gibara 

59,368 

47,082 

37,797 

Cienfuegos  • 

64,984 

65,079 

87,618 

Manzanillo . 

62,076 

57,403 

67,412 

Santi-Espiritu 

10,316 

7,012 

10,291 

Santa-Ccuz . 

80,183 

38,404 

86,675 

San  Juan    • 

6,440 

6,449 

5,591 

6,113,503  5,951,798  5,943,813 
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TONNAGE  CLBABBD,  WITH  EXPORTS  AND  EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Tonnage 

cleared. 

P6ETS. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Havana 

.       235,703 

223,167 

253,865 

Cuba 

54,006 

68,121 

64,416 

Nuevitas 

4,923 

5,370 

3,628 

Mataozas     • 

80.526 

98,100 

97,349 

Trinidad       . 

28,238 

30,547 

30,880 

Baracoa 

1,603 

1,111 

2,221 

Gibara 

4,404 

3,894 

2,880 

Cienfuegos  . 

7,778 

12,563 

14,973 

Manzanillo  • 

10,515 

9,412 

8,806 

Santi-Espiritu 

954 

1,385 

200 

Santa-Cruz 

2,913 

1176 

617 

San  Juan 

337 

267 

192 

431,900 

455,113 

480,027 

ExparU. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

Havana 

12,206,737 

14,172,573 

14,203,292 

Cuba 

4,149,866 

5,211,057 

5,993,631 

Nuevitas    • 

82,727 

181,750 

71,595 

Matanzas    • 

>     3,335,284 

4,333,744 

4,374,780 

Trinidad     • 

913,417 

1,046,181 

1,157,571 

Baracoa 

21,456 

43,075 

85,918 

Gibara 

240,255 

217,562 

161,582 

Cienfuegos 

280,699 

606,2.56 

606,379 

Manzanillo 

192,252 

151,866 

137,464 

Santi-Espiritu     . 

10,681 

19,910 

14,264 

Santa-Cruz 

47,822 

49,584 

63,260 

San  Juan   • 

662 

8,220 

4,878 

21,481,848 

25,941,778 

26,774,614 

Export  dudes. 

1839.  - 

1810. 

1841. 

Havana 

694,337 

770,359 

702,058 

Cuba 

140,271 

141,042 

117,118 

Nuevitas    . 

5,602 

7,780 

6,510 

Matanzas 

274,537 

870,336 

346.922 

Trinidad    • 

73,369 

78,761 

89,249 

Baracoa     . 

867 

1,759 

4,567 

Gibara 

17,429 

12,679 

10,390 

Cienfuegos 

20,201 

31,207 

28,609 

Manzanillo 

14,513 

11,251 

10,626 

Santi-Espiritu     . 

1,722 

2,090 

911 

Santa-Cruz         • 

6,466 

7,880 

6,446 

San  Juan  . 

250 

551 

236 

1,249,564 


1,435,696 


1,322,642 
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Having  thus  far  ran  through  the  aggregate  trade  of  Cuba,  we  may  now 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  direct  trade  going  on  between  the  United 
States  and  that  flourishing  island.  For  this,  we  have  compiled  from  the  ofli- 
cial  documents  a  table  showing  each  article  of  import  and  export  for  seven 
years,  distinguishing  the  kind  of  duties  paid  on  each  article  of  import ; 
also,  the  foreign  goods  exported  to  Cuba,  as  well  as  those  of  domestic 
growth  ;  also,  the  amounts  imported  and  exported  in  Amprican  and  fo- 
reign bottoms.  The  first  table  is  comprised  of  the  imports.  It  appears,  on 
inspection,  that  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  amount  imported  free  of  duty 
was  coffee,  and  about  five  sixths  of  these  articles  subject  to  specific  duties, 
were  sugar  and  molasses.  In  fact,  these  three  articles,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
molasses,  form  nearly  all  the  imports.  The  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  du- 
ties, it  would  appear,  consist  mostly  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  return- 
ed for  want  of  sale.  The  quantity  and  value  of  coffee  and  sugar  imported, 
it  appears,  fluctuates  with  the  paper  inflation  of  this  country.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  year  1886,  it  will  be  observed,  the  quantity  of  sugar  im- 
ported exceeded  by  12,000,000  lbs.  that  imported  in  the  previous  year, 
and  by  20,000,000  lbs.  that  of  the  succeeding  year.  It  again  rose 
30,000,000  lbs.  or  75  percent  in  1839,  and  again  fell  off  22,000,000  lbs. 
in  the  next  year.  The  years  of  large  import  were  years  of  extended  bank 
circulation,  and  show  conclusively  how  powerless  is  a  tariff  to  protect  the 
sugar  planter  of  Louisiana,  when  the  currency  is  subject  to  such  sudden 
fluctuations.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  import  was  less  in  1840,  when  the 
tariflf  had  been  reduced,  than  in  1835,  before  the  paper  inflation  took 
place.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  dutiable  articles,  molasses, 
clayed  sugar,  and  cigars,  and  as  far  as  the  currency  goes,  to  the  free  arti- 
cles of  coffee,  dye-woods,  &c.     The  tables  are  as  follows : — 

TRADE  BETWEEN  CUBA  AND  THE  T7NITED  STATES,  FOR  A  SERIES  OP  TSARS. 

Imports  into  the  United  Stateofirom  Cuba. 

1834.    1835.    1836.    1837.    1838.    1839.    1840. 

Hides,  dLC.    16608  5539  1433 

Wood,dye,&c.  61059  80329  127949 

Animals,       312  10300  9299 

Copper,       5842  10077  20052 

Gold,        12509  17475  7559 

Silver,      594156  247781  114959 

Cofree,Ib8.  19679457  29373665  17850736  29503553  33051651  28181489  25331888 

"«  value,  2356806  2290571  2180085  2957665  2929390  2623247  2406867 

Cocoa,        2949  1882  2792    11608    4676   —         29 

Almonds,      3469  1079  9767    1470     226     431      40 

Camphor,      3620  —  —      —      •—      —       — 

Oth*rfree  art's,  523925  644818  592978   479741   409676   560471   524771 


19223 

383 

8509 

39S2 

151729 

62131 

104657 

68070 

1824 

26 

212 

1443 

16839 

4130 

1439 

2662 

290347 

170576 

163670 

450539 

1.357763 

240218 

157644 

97634 

Total  free, 

3582055 

4311046 

3066794 

5288205 

3822302 

362U376 

3557967 

Jid  valorem. 

■ 

Cottons, 

22603 

55383 

45605 

38471 

112705 

58871 

3979 

SUks, 

14780 

11840 

2518 

2809 

m—. 

6308 

13353 

Lace, 

2678 

2377 

924 

399 

119 

70 

140 

Flax  goods, 

3057 

.— 

785 

113 

5 

1290 

92 

Indigo, 

81,623 

13887 

29186 

124490 

— 

— 

2312 

Other  articles, 

160856 

203575 

369855 

208527 

232359 

330030 

200933 

• 

Total  ad  ral.  $285597   287062   448873   374809   345188   396569   220808 
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1835. 

Wines,  145^ 
MolaBsee,  1952331 
B.  8iigar,lb8.  47422720 
•  ••  mlae,  2101319 
"c!ay'd,lb8. 7837071 
•*  Tolue,  505085 
Ci^are,  644263 
C*dage,twine,d&c.  2389 
Paper,  6898 
Other  articlea,   7335 


1836. 

30989 

2196181 

48367835 

2618844 

14192361 

1052396 

821860 

1630 

10235 

26170 


1837. 

6129 

2886339 

60839838 

4411086 

9822753 

867524 

1043735 

886 

4788 

26908 


1838. 

142486 

2508293 

40965998 

2129414 

15659455 

1079617 

1184605 

133 

265 

13970 


1839. 

18801 

2859581 

55624855 

2698663 

14662273 

1118754 

797787 

2470 

317 

9045 


1840. 

16303 

2952120 

7028G903 

3639961 

12677591 

967174 

988409 

1411 

50 

13378 


Tot'l  specific,  5234143  6758305  9247395  6927083  7505418  8577896 

Grand  total,  9096002  11346615  12734875  12447922  11694812  12599843 

Am.  Teasels,  7012706  9197236  12263802  11843467  11120218  11860489 

Foreign  "   2083296  2149359   471073   604455   574594  739354 

EsparUfimn  the  UniUd  State$  to  Cubm, 


1841. 

17076 

2204243 

48126706 

2176965 

12967463 

837430 

817064 

318 

188 

3927 

6057837 

9835477 

9233644 

601833 


nmigngotia. 

Hides, 

1114 

— 

— 

466 

85 

m— 

m—. 

Wood8,dye,&c.  10124 

15939 

6493 

2691 

4680 

1680 

4465 

Gold, 

128719 

280839 

146832 

386774 

231287 

151651 

116172 

Silver, 

14750 

64336 

369310 

120373 

2805 

23440 

31071 

Cocoa, 

28221 

100052 

130382 

38927 

83108 

27748 

39441 

Spices, 

5871 

6427 

12368 

10008 

8399 

9368 

13967 

Teas, 

18443 

21581 

m—. 

— 

14735 

3157 

4807 

WooUens, 

34828 

27388 

9415 

63429 

16323 

6486 

3383 

Worsted, 

26402 

— . 

9715 

._ 

10947 

1489 

610 

Cotton, 

353442 

221108 

173809 

387379 

162348 

109752 

60183 

Silks, 

295439 

182344 

258172 

240457 

263075 

255414 

248090 

Lace, 

26231 

25691 

5222 

3195 

12014 

16971 

2700 

Flax  goods. 

142426 

6241 

10918 

25336 

36394 

15212 

16793 

Hemp, 

161539 

204870 

384599 

395620 

173563 

192286 

128330 

Wines, 

25047 

16559 

16139 

27150 

48208 

25571 

14642 

Candles, 

6388 

— 

17859 

1692 

18155 

7107 

14418 

Ptoyisions, 

58854 

41506 

37871 

9807 

18851 

22055 

15043 

Other  articles. 

341745 

223274 

233244 

263495 

357986 

219911 

259631 

Total, 

1679583 

1439155 

1822348 

1986799 

1468963 

1089398 

973746 

Am.  Teasels, 

833030 

1111492 

1788438 

2047411 

1423062 

1079437 

972555 

Foreign, 

826425 

477880 

15334 

16409 

31263 

11768 

6489 

Dww^wHn  €/09d». 

1 

Fish, 

216248 

245970 

309324 

260357 

289158 

278398 

183305 

Oil, 

60392 

71230 

127957 

104356 

113272 

113043 

101964 

Sperm  candles,  73326 

53476 

81171 

81262 

79313 

37996 

79933 

Lumber, 

585474 

741779 

744337 

856528 

955383 

905332 

830558 

NsTal  stores, 

16064 

16314 

18044 

22637 

21376 

12579 

16265 

Skins, 

12544 

12290 

4513 

8061 

4658 

~^ 

133 

ProTisions, 

141383 

108908 

145243 

105519 

111532 

77029 

87527 

Lard  and  hams,  654604 

674908 

737281 

629396 

597956 

831393 

693578 

Floiu", 

530016 

482838 

640726 

512995 

598093 

711988 

369031 

Bread, 

11035 

19702 

22588 

14598 

16938 

21475 

13839 

Potatoes, 

22209 

23043 

25209 

31956 

28052 

33090 

29295 

Apples, 

6650 

6107 

9266 

9127 

7738 

7498 

5471 

Rice, 

336765 

403374 

521197 

410113 

551095 

556143 

439176 

Cotton, 

5081 

54458 

32546 

172337 

183933 

263653 

1276235 

Tobacco, 

39094 

61747 

79753 

45034 

52860 

66940 

48202 

Fnmitare« 

33049 

42581 

59059 

90775 

78907 

107309 

73817 

9743934  3018725  3578214  3355051  3690264  4023866  4248329 
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Bro*t  over,  3743934 

3018725 

3558214 

3355051 

3690964 

4023866 

4948399 

Hate,        81674 

53798 

23858 

30150 

9231 

9695 

14195 

Saddlery,     15247 

15908 

26251 

18925 

18250 

17434 

29944 

Shoes  &  leather,  28769 

21092 

6447 

11007 

9559 

12453 

15083 

Soap&  tal.cand^3129 

193388 

212834 

177825 

912996 

145436 

179589 

Iron  nails,     37863 

45747 

45115 

100725 

61174 

72910 

OfiilOO 
•fUU9«f 

••  ariicles,   27604 

34210 

60330 

117750 

196771 

283690 

973979 

Gunpowder,   76074 

110991 

54280 

78041 

41573 

31961 

11071 

Drugs,       15542 

13738 

14285 

20840 

96684 

21219 

15809 

Cotton  goods,   75381 

99020 

57763 

80653 

157621 

69950 

85590 

C*inb6&,  button8,24956 

12238 

8637 

4308 

7941 

3564 

3708 

Umbrellas,     12998 

7976 

11521 

4214 

5274 

5663 

973 

Paper,       22240 

19240 

13270 

13268 

33965 

20038 

99531 

Olaas,       19203 

12227 

10863 

17047 

14656 

16291 

12426 

Specie,        — 

—. 

125849 

— 

1188 

3406 

2397 

Other  articles,  277969 

908189 

377297 

271975 

315559 

960755 

991976 

Total,    3692553  3866477  4606814  4302779  4736005  4998014  5312845 

Am.  vessels,    2213724  2872774  4369798  4076759  4424994  4617775  4616547 

Foreign,          1479256  1044669  931919  997094  996439  407851  714994 

Or'd  tot*l  ezp.  5352435  5506808  6405789  6367603  6175758  6116831  6310515 

Excess  imp'tiu  3743567  5839807  6329086  6080319  5519054  6483012  3594969 

This  table  presents  the  fact,  that  the  increase  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  imports ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  sale  of  Cuba  produce  increased,  under  the  action  of  speculation  in  the 
United  States,  the  balance  in  favor  of  Cuba  increased  ;  this  balance  was 
settled  by  bills  running  on  Liondon,  drawn  against  open  credits  and  loans 
there,  on  American  account.  This  balance  rose  $2,500,000  from  1834 
to  1836,  and  fell  three  millions  from  1839  to  1840,  giving  undeniable 
evidence  of  an  unhealthy  trade.  By  another  calculation,  however,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  high  prices  of  1839,  were  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  Cuba  gave  in  1839,  9711,988  for  90,000  bbls.  of 
flour,  which  is  equal  to  about  eight  dollars  per  barrel,  and  she  got  five 
cents  per  pound  for  sugar,  giving  therefore  160  lbs.  of  sugar  for  one  barrel 
of  flour.  In  1840,  however,  she  got  70,000  bbls.  of  flour  for  •369,631, 
being  not  far  from  $5  25  per  barrel;  but  she  sold  sugar  at  4j>  cents,  giv- 
ing therefore  but  123  lbs.  of  sugar  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  37  lbs.  of  sugar  in  a  barrel  of  flour.  It  must  be  reraembered, 
however,  that  these  values  for  flour  are  United  States  export  values,  and 
prices  being  under  the  operation  of  a  depreciated  currency,  an  apparent 
loss  was  sustained  in  shipping. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  tables  is  the  fact,  that  the  trade  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  American  vessels  almost  altogether.  The  exports 
in  American  vessels  in  1834,  was  60  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  in  1840 
was  90  per  cent.  The  imports  in  American  vessels  in  1684,  were  80  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  and  in  1840,  97  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  folbwing 
table  will  show  the  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  in  each  year. 

XUlIBni  OP  VBSSKLS  AlfD  TONirAQB   BNTBBED  AND  CLEARED  IN  THE  UNTTED  STATES  FBOS  ASD 

TO  CUBA,  IN  EACH  YEAR. 

BiUered, 

1834.  1835.  1836.  1837.  1838.  1839.  1840. 

American  vessels,  859  977  1048  940  1199  1247  1171 

do.    tonnage,  123274  153280  155572  151193  184398  193014  1749S0 

do.    crews,  —  7864  7976  7405  9265  9481  8479 

Foreign  vessels,  238  166  75  68  94  79  91 

do.    tonnage,  31729  25624  10284  7686  11491  13028  14776 

do.    mws,  —  1824  720  579  870  845  906 
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CkMted. 

1834.  1895.  1836.  1837.  1888.  1839.  1840. 

American  ve«6l8,  860  950  1078  1050  VMO  1340  1227 

do.    tonn^^,  139534  151313  166460  175796  193746  194518  192548 

dB.    crews,  —  7531  8613  &6H0  9670  9731  9559 

FoKign  vemls,  336  173  57  81  77  73  93 

do.  tonnage,  39954  36783  8339  13194  10618  13805  15679 

do.    craws,  —  1839  611  737  733  811  956 

The  whole  tonnage  which  entered  Cuba  in  1839,  was  417,020  tons ;  of 
which  1^4,778  tons  was  American,  from  the  United  Slates.  Of  431,903 
tons  that  cleared  from  Cuba,  in  the  same  year,  193,014  tons  was  Ameri- 
can,  entering  the  United  States.  The  American  tonnage  employed  in  this 
trade  has  increased  in  the  seven  years  40  per  cent,  while  the  foreign  ton- 
nage has  fallen  oflTdO  per  cent.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  judicious  regu- 
lations in  existence  concerning  our  foreign  intercourse. 

The  present  state  of  afiTairs  bodes  a  continuance  of  that  unexampled 
growth  of  trade,  which  has  been  evident  between  the  United  Slates  for  the 
past  few  years,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 


AaT.  m.— PROPORTION  OF  PERSONS  TO  THE  POPULATION  ENGAGED  IN 
SEVEN  PRINCIPAL  EMPLOYMENTS  L\  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

A»  KXmSITKA  IT  TBt  CINSOS  OF  1840. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  number  of  persons  in  seven  employ- 
ments, in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  in  sixteen  principal  cities, 
of  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  each,  according  to  the  census  of  1840. 
The  enumeration  can  hardly  be  considered  perfect ;  but  it  is  believed  to 
be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  general  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  results  are  not  without  interest  to  the  merchant,  who  wishes  to 
know  not  only  the  number  of  persons  *<  employed  in  commerce,"  but  the 
looalities  of  the  various  kinds  of  merchandise  as  they  are  indicated  by  the 
number  of  persons  in  these  employments.  And,  moreover,  the  number 
in  the  learned  professions,  and  of  engineers,  may  be  regarded  as  imply- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a  higher  intelleotual  education ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  but  that  most  of  those  in  this  column,  have  received  a  classical 
or  college  education,  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  not  however  to  be  inferred^ 
that  a  merely  intellectual,  or  professional  education,  necessarily  implies 
greater  virtue  or  better  morals  in  a  community.  We  regard  a  moral 
education  as  important  an  element  in  a  complete  education  ta  intellec- 
tual attainments,  and  that  virtue,  good  order,  and  the  welfare  of  a  com- 
munity are  not  the  necessary  fruits  of  intellectual  training  alone. 

In  the  first  two  tables  we  have  separated  the  free  from  the  slave  statee 
and  territories,  in  order  to  show  the  proportions  in  these  two  great  divis- 
ions of  the  country. 
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The  number  of  persons  employed  in  rnxmrng^  in  the  i^veral  states  and" 
territories,  generally,  is  small,  being  only  1  to  1,122  persons.  In  theter- 
ritory  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  1  to  39.  The  next  largest  is  Iowa.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  adventurers  of  this  description  in  those  new 
regions  which  are  said  to  abound  in  mineral  treasures.  In  Louisiana  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  none  employed  in  mining.  The  pro- 
portion  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  slave  portion  of  the  country  than  in  the 
free  states. 

The  greatest  proportion  are  employed  in  agriculture^  the  number  being 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  in  the  seven  classes  of  em- 
ployment, and  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitaots 
in  the  census.  With  the  exception  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the 
agricultural  supplies  are  chiefly  derived  fh)m  neighboring  states,  and  in 
which  the  number  is  very  small,  being  only  1  to  112  persons,  the  propor- 
tion employed  in  agriculture,  from  which  the  means  of  sustenance  are 
chiefly  obtained,  is  somewhat  uniform  through  the  states,  being  modified 
by  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  manufactures  and  navigation,  in  some 
of  the  states.  The  largest  proportion  is  in  Mississippi,  and  next  South 
Carolina.  With  the  above  exception,  the  smallest  proportion  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  next  in  Pennsylvania.  The  average  proportion  in  the 
slave  states  is  considerably  larger  than  in  the  ^ee  states. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  there 
are  more  persons  employed  in  agriculture— an  employment  usually  as- 
signed to  males,  though  not  exclusively  so — than  there  are  males  over  ten 
years  in  the  last  state,  by  10,420. 

In  respect  to  those  employed  in  commerce,  the  average  proportion  in  the 
free,  is  greater  than  in  the  slave  states;  in  the  former  being  1  to  122,  and 
in  the  latter,  1  to  1*97,  while  in  all  the  states  it  is  1  to  146.  The  propor- 
tion is  the  largest  in  Louisiana,  in  which  state  is  New  Orleans,  which  is 
the  depot  for  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  next  largest  is 
in  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  the  next  in  Rhode  Island.  The  smallest  pro- 
portion is  in  Arkansas ;  the  next  in  North  Carolina ;  the  next  in  Tennessee ; 
and  the  next  in  South  Carolina. 

The  proportion  of  those  employed  in  manufactures  and  trades^  is  1  to 
17  in  the  free,  and  1  to  40  in  the  slave  states,  while  in  the  whole  country  it 
is  1  to  22.  The  manufacturing  interest  is  lai^e  in  New  England  and  the 
middle  states.  The  largest  proportion  is  in  Rhode  Island ;  next  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  next  in  Connecticut ;  njBXt  in  New  Jersey ;  and  next  in  New 
York.  In  Rhode  Island  the  number  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  males  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  54.05  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  males  of  ten  years  and  upwards. 

Of  those  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  we  find  the  proportion 
unequal  in  the  several  states  and  territories  ;  in  Massachusetts,  1  to  31  of 
the  population,  which  is  the  greatest,  and  the  number  amounting  to  nearly 
one  half  of  those  in  all  the  states  and  territories.  The  next  greatest  is  in 
Maine ;  the  next  in  Rhode  Island ;  the  next  in  Connecticut ;  and  the  next 
in  Florida  Territory :  while  the  smc^est  proportion  is  in  Arkansas ;  next 
in  Kentucky ;  next  in  Tennessee ;  next  in  Mississippi ;  next  in  Missouri ; 
next  in  Michigan^  the  next  in  Indiana;  the  next  in  Illinois;  the  next  in 
Ohid ; — states  which  are  removed  from  the  ocean  ; — and  next  in  Vermont, 
which  is  alsoiat  some  distance  from  the  ocean.  The  proportion  is  1  lo  191 
in  the  free  states,  which  is  much  larger  than  1  to  1,584  in  the  slave  states. 
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The  munber  depends  very  much  upon  tbe  situatkm  of  the  different  states 
as  they  border  upon  tbe  ooean.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  more  than  a 
ninth  part  of  the  population  of  Boston  are  registered  as  employed  in  tbe 
navigation  of  the  ocean,  that  they  constitute  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
number  in  this  class,  and  that  one  sixty  second  part  of  the  population  ot 
the  sixteen  cities  containing  1,164,180  inhabitants,  are  composed  of  this 
class. 

OP  those  employed  in  the  navigation  of  canah,  lakes,  and  rhere,  the 
number  in  New  York  is  the  largest,  being  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  whol» 
number,  but  the  proportion  is  the  greatest  in  Wisconsin  Territory.  All 
the  states  and  territories  furnish  some,  and  the  free  states  a  greater  pro- 
portion than' the  slave  states. 

In  regard  to  the  learned  professums  and  engineers,  the  proportion  is 
larger  in  the  free  than  in  the  slave  states ;  and  smgular  as  it  may  seem, 
the  proportion  is  the  largest  in  Iowa ;  next  in  Wisconsin ;  next  Vermont ; 
next  New  York  ;  next  Ne>^  Hampshire ;  next  Connecticut ;  and  the  next 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  while  the  svuUlesl  is  in  North  Carolina  ;  next 
in  Georgia;  next  in  Tennessee  ;  next  in  South  Carolina;  the  next  in  Dela* 
ware ;  and  the  next  in  Alabama.  We  find  that  in  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shirot  where  there  is  a  college  and  a  medical  school,  there  are  356  of  this 
class,  or  nearly  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  population  of  2,613  ;  of  whom 
only  eleven  are  colored  persons ;  and  that  they  constitute  nearly  one  half 
of  860,  the  number  of  free  white  males  over  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
number  engaged  in  fi>ur  other  employments  specified  in  the  census, 
is  1,225  in  this  town.  All  the  students  in  the  collie  were  probably 
counted,  while  at  other  places,  as  at  Cambridge,  they  were  not  counted. 
Also,  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  the  number  was  862,  or  nearly  1  to  18 
inha'bitants,  where  all  the  students  may  have  been  counted.  We  appre- 
hend that  no  uniform  rules  were  followed  through  the  several  states ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  general  result  may  be  correct  fn  respect  to  states, 
and  to  the  Union,  there  may  be  important  errors  in  respect  to  particular 
places.  This  mmark,  we  believe,  is  also  applicable  to  those  employed  in 
commerce  in  the  several  towns,  for  we  find  that  in  some  of  the  towns  in 
which  we  know  there  are  persons  employed  nnder  the  name  of  traders,  or 
country  merchants,  none  are  counted  as  employed  in  commerce. 

The  proportion  of  those  employed  in  the  learned  professions,  and  as  en- 
gineers, it  will  be  perceived,  is  larger  in  tbe  sixteen  cities  than  in  the 
whole  country,  as  is  to  be  expected  horn  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  proportion  of  those  in  these  employments,  in  the  several  states  and 
territories,  with  the  exception  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  num- 
ber is  very  small,  varies  only  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  256,  to  100  to 
467 ;  while  in  the  sixteen  cities,  the  proportion  is  much  more  unequal, 
being  generally-  less,  but  in  Lowell,  nruch  greater  than  in  any  state,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments 
in  that  city.  The  average  proportion  in  these  cities  is  smaller  than  theft 
in  the  states  and  territories. 

Most  of  the  persons  included  in  these  seven  classes,  are,  from  the  nature 
of  the  employments,  males.  The  whole  number  is  4,798,869 ;  which  is 
more  than  four  fifihs  of  5,907,752,  the  number  of  all  the  males  of  (en 
years  and  upwards  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  naval  service, 
and  is  less  l^  239>ai&3  only,  than  5,088,222,  the  whole  number  of  males 
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over  ten  yearsy  after  deducting  the  8M,590  free  white  males  be^eeo  ten 
and  fifteen. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  females  included  in  the  seven  classes,  we  sup* 
pose  they  are  mostly  confined  to  the  manu&ctures  and  trades.  The  num- 
ber of  the  sexes  ^e  not  specified  in  the  census.  In  some  manu&cturiag 
departments,  such  as  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  and  the  shoe  bufli- 
ness,  a  lai^e  number  of  females  are  employed. 

According  to  the  statistical  tables,  exhibiting  the  condition  and  prodoets 
of  certain  branches  of  indu^ry  in  Massachusetts,  hr  the  year  ending  April 
1,  1837,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  legislature,  ^e  value  of  the  pro* 
ducts  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  $86,282,616 ;  the  number  of  hand» 
employed,  according  to  the  returns,  117,352;  and  the  capital  «nployed 
•54,851,643. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  females  employed,  as  sp«tt« 
fied  in  the  abstract  of  the  returns  ;  the  rest  are  specified  as  males,  or  re- 
turned as  "  hands  employed,"  presumed  to  be  mostly  males-. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


Article$  numufmetured. 

Males, 

Females, 

Value  qfArtkles 

Cotton, 

4,997 

14,757 

•  13,056,659 

Woollen, 

3,612 

3,485 

10,399,807 

Boots  and  Shoes,  * 

23,702 

15,366 

14,642,520 

Hats, 

556 

304 

678,086 

Paper, 

568 

605 

1,544,230 

Metal  Buttons, 

42 

21 

90,000 

Combs, 

254 

190 

268,500 

Silk,    . 

36 

80 

56,150 

Total,      . 

33,767 

34,808 

f40,735,952 

On  the  supposition  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females^  auch  as  it 
was*  in  Massachusetts  in  1887,  in  respect  to  certain  branches  of  roanufie- 
turing  industry,  prevailed  in  respect  to  those  employed  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  though  we  think  the  number 
of  fenmles  thus  employed  in  the  whole  country,  would  be  less,  em  they  are 
employed  in  those  branches  which  prevail  more  in  Massachusetts  than  io 
other  states,  the  whole  number  of  females  thus  employed  would  be 
234,903. 

In  the  sixteen  cities,  the  number  of  perscms  employed  in  mming  and 
agriculture  is  small,  as  was  to  be  expected ;  and  that  of  those  employed 
m  commerce  is  various,  according  as  the  prevailing  business  was  eom- 
raerdal  or  otherwise.  In  this  respect.  New  Orleans  takes  the  lead  of  all 
the  rest,  having  almost  double  the  proportion  of  any  other,  as  we  should 
expect  from  its  situation  in  relation  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  We 
are  unable  to  understand  how  that  Albany,  with  a  population  of  33,721, 
has  only  thirty-five  persons  employed  in  commerce — a  little  more  than  1 
in  1,000  inhabitants.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  these  cities  the  propor- 
tion of  merchants  is  considerably  greater  than  it  is  in  the  whole  Union. 
In  manufactures  and  trades  the  proportion  is  various,  but  greater  than  in 
the  whole  country.  Lowell  here  takes  lead  far  before  all  othecs ;  aad 
we  are  a  little  surprised  but  gmtified  to  find  that  Cinoinnftti,  ^  ^wsn 
of  the  west,  among  the  cities,  comes  next  in  respect  to  this  brvosii  «f 
industry. 
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In  the  OBTigotMii  of  the  ooeaoy  and  of  oanak, ,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the 
number  obviously  depeuds  very  muoh  upon  the  local  situation  aod  the 
haMts  of  the  people  of  a  former  generation.  Boston  takes  the  lead  in  re- 
spect to  those  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  ooean,  having  more  than 
four  times  the  proportion  of  any  one  of  these  cities,  and  bavipg  more  per- 
sons than  all  these  other  cities,  with  not  one  eleventh  part  of  their  popular 
tion.  The  proportion  is  greater  in  some  towns  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Florida  Territory.  In  some  parts  of  jVias- 
sechosetts  it  is  still  greater.  The  proportion  in  Nantucket  and  Barnsta- 
ble counties  is  over  a  sixth  part  of  the  population.  Salem  hajs  1  in  l^ss 
than  12  persons ;  Gloucester  1  in  less  than  7  ;  Rockport  1  in  less  than  6 ; 
Dennis,  Wellfleet,  and  Provincetown,  1  in  less  than  5 ;  and  Truro  1  in 
less  than  4  persons.  The  ooean  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  home  of 
some  of  the  people  of  certain  towns  in  New  England. 

Of  all  these  cities  the  proportion  of  those  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  ocean  is  1  to  63  persons,  while  in  the  whole  Union  it  is  only  1  to 
305. 

Of  those  employed  in  the  navigation  of  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes,  Cin- 
Gitinati  has  the  largest  proponion.  These  cities  have  a  much  larger  pro- 
portk>n  than  the  whole  country. 

As  to  the  learned  professions  and  engineers  in  these  cities,  the  largest 
proportion  seems  to  be  in  New  York,  as  is  to  be  expected  ;  next  in  Cincin- 
tMLti ;  next  in  Rochester;  next  in  Albany  ;  then  Providence;  then  Louis- 
ville ;  then  Philadelphia.  The  smallest  proportion  is  in  Washington ; 
next  Lowell ;  next  New  Orleans^  The  proportion  in  these  cities  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  in  the  whole  country. 

In  respect  to  the  whole  number  in  these  employments,  Lowell  takes  the 
lead ;  nearly  half  of  its  populatioQ  are  included  in  the  seven  classes. 
Next  comes  Cincinnati;  next  Brooklyn;  next  Richmond.  Washington 
has  the  smallest  proportion ;  Albany  next ;  Charleston  next ;  and  Balti- 
more  next.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  proportion  is  smaller  in  these 
cHies  than  it  is  in  the  whole  country,  and  of  course  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  these  cities  there  are  in  these  employments  100  to  538 
persons ;  in  the  whole  country  100  to  856 ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  100  to  347  persons. 


Akt.  IV.— protection    to    home    interests    the    true    POLmCAL 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES. 

To  ike  BditBr  of  the  MerehmW  Magazine  t 

Sm-— The  free  and  independent  character  of  your  Magazine  inviting  a 
candid  discussion  of  topics  interesting  to  the  great  body  or  American  read- 
ers, by  whom  it  is  liberally  encouraged,  induces  me  to  ofier  the  following 
address  for  publication ;  not  because  I  suppose  that  the  doctrines  it  contains 
and  the  objects  professed  in  it  will  gain  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  pa- 
trons of  3Four  useful  journal,  but  because  you  have  a  class  of  intelligent 
and  untrammeled  readers  on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  including 
those  honestly  differing  on  the  policy  of  Free-trade,  so  called,  and  the 
Home  Protective  system,  who  will  fairly  judge  whether  there  be  any  merit 
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in  the  principles  herein  set  ibrth.  The  party  papers  of  the  tiroes  are  cdd 
friends  to  any  disquisition,  or  free  association  that  professes  honestly  to 
have  a  nentral  character,  even  if  it  is  strictly  patriotic  in  its  tendeooy. 
Uhraism  in  every  thing  is  the  Iktal  folly  of  our  cotmtrymen.  Truth  must 
be  spiced  to  make  it  palatable,  reason  tricked  off  in  fashion's  frippery,  and 
patriotism  metamorphosed  with  some  party-Hvery,  or  they  will  find  little 
chance  of  printers'  favors  or  public  approbation.  Americans  scarcely 
seem  to  feel  that  they  have  a  country  and  a  destiny  of  their  own,  and 
duties  to  perform  as  Americans  of  the  highest  value  and  consequence. 
Political  capital  is  every  thing — national  character  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. 

Thus  havmg  no  home,  as  it  were,  for  the  soles  of  our  feet,  many  of  our 
countrymen  appear  actually  driven  to  foreign  protection  for  a  solace. 
Foreign  nations  are  espoused  by  us ;  foreiffn  dogmas,  uncongenial  to  our 
time  and  country,  are  caught  up  and  republished  here  as  sacred  truths. 
Every  thing  about  us  must  bear  a  cosmopolite  character,  or  at  least  be 
stamped  with  some  party  brand,  to  prevent  its  being  "  flat,  stale,  and  iw- 

but  every  thing  is  perhaps  too  strong  a  term  to  use,  for  in  the  present 
instance  I  turn  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  as  a  re- 
freshing exception  to  the  general  vogue.  And  I  trust  that  your  example 
will  be  more  generally  followed,  and  that  we  who  profess  to  be  a  "  fiie, 
sovereign,  and  independent  people,"  may  in  future  give  more  proof  of  our 
consistency.  Of  foreign  and  party  vassalage  we  have  bad  enough,  and 
althoi^h  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  freest  international  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse, on  reciprocal  principles  and  a  proper  party  spirit  at  home  ;  yet, 
for  one,  I  long  to  see  a  home-bred,  sturdy  sense  of  native  patriotism  im- 
buing our  citizens  generally,  and  the  union  and  honor  of  these  six  and 
twenty  states — nations  as  they  are,  advancing  **  terribly  peaceful  as  they 
go"  to  the  consummation  of  their  great  destiny-— a  subject  of  hearty  pride 
to  all  Americans. 

The  home  league  associations  in  the  United  States,  now  spreading  like 
the  temperance  societies,  are  neutral  in  their  creed  as  to  politics,  but 
pledged  to  principles  strictly  national  in  their  character.  Time  will  show 
their  influence. 

By  giving  circulation  to  the  following  notice  }rou  will  confer  a  favor  od 
the  writer.  s. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  HOME  LEAGUE. 

The  friends  of  American  industry  throughout  the  Union  are  apprised 
that  during  the  last  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  in  thii 
city,  an  association  was  here  formed  by  a  convention  of  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  denominated  "  Thb  Home  League  far  the  proiectim 
of  Amerkan  Labor  and  the  promotion  of  reciprocal  Commerce,^'  It  wti 
cotnposed  of  representatives  from  the  agricultural,  manufactoring,  coid* 
mercial,  and  industrial  interests  generally,  without  reference  to  any  ass- 
tional  or  party  bias.  Its  principles  and  objects  are  now  known.  A  wide- 
spread influence  and  the  formation  of  more  than  a  hundred  auxiliary 
leagues,  co-operating  in  the  difl[iision  of  useful  information  and  the  advance- 
ment of  our  domestic  concerns,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  its  utility  and  well* 
timed  establishment. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  central  committee,  appointed  1^  and  in  behalf 
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of  Ae  primarj  league,  to  announoe  to  its  asBOciate  branches  and  to  the 
public  generally,  that  the  first  annual  meeting  for  the  ohoiee  of  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  business  appertaining  to  the  association  will  be  held 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  508  Brmuiway,  in  this  city,  on  the  Idth 
day  of  October  next,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  a  general  attendance  of 
its  members,  and  those  who  wish  to  become  such,  will  take  place  without 
further  notice. 

An  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth  the  general 
views  of  this  association,  has  already  been  circulated  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  has  met  with  marked  approbation.  Prom  an  institution  scarcely 
yet  a  year  in  existence,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  boast  will  be  made 
of  what  it  has  <]one,  and  still  less  of  what  it  is  likely  to  achieve.  No  ban- 
ners are  displayed  to  aid  party  strife  or  to  exeite  popular  commotion  ;  but 
converts  from  all  parties  and  aeaociatioos  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
have  joined  its  ranks  with  a  proper  spirit  of  independence,  to  establish, 
peacefully  and  permanently,  a  union  of  interests  distinctly  American,  in 
oppositkm  to  those  anti-national  and  unpatriotic  dc^mas  which  have  lately 
been  undermining  our  character  and  prosperity  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  people. 

In  the  two  conventions,  which  have  been  held  in  ibrtherance  of  its  ob- 
jects, a  harmony  of  aotion  and  consistency  of  conduct  were  manifested, 
which  not  only  proved  the  Home  League  to  be  above  servility  to  local 
and  party  prejudices^  but  by  the  difl[u8k)n  of  a  mass  of  useful  and  timely 
information,, and  the  fearless  expression  of  sound  and  patriotic  views,  an 
interest  has  been  everywhere  awakened  in  its  favor,  so  that  now  its 
warmest  advocates  are  among  those  who  first  questioned  its  utility,  and 
derided  the  possibility  of  its  independence.  The  statistical  focts  collected 
in  the  course  of  its  numerous  meetings  in  this  city,  aided  by  publications 
giving  the  result  of  their  discussions  to  the  people  at  large,  have  essen- 
tmlly  aided  in  the  formation  of  a  tariff  as  indispensable  for  revenue  and 
the  basis  of  a  sound  currency  as  for  protection  to  domestic  industry.  The 
baneful  and  deceptive  doctrines  of  free  trade  which  an  insidious  foreign 
rival  was  commeixiing  to  our  adoption,  without  deigning  to  prastice  them 
herself  have  here  been  successfully  combated,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  a 
heresy  to  protect  our  home  concerns  or  to  foster  a  commerce  that  is  truly 
reciprocal. 

To  carry  on  the  great  objects  for  which  such  an  association  was  formed, 
and  is  so  manifestly  qualified  to  promote,  the  central  committee  .feel  them- 
selves privileged  to  urge  upon  their  fellow-citizensof  all  parties  and  in  all 
the  states  throughout  the  Unkm  to  continue  the  eSbrts  already  commenced, 
aod  to  form  state  and  county  leagues  to  aid  in  completing  the  good  work 
thus  auspiciously  commenced.     Much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
w^hich  the  narrow  aims  of  party  discipline  would  neglect  or  subvert  to  its 
own  selfish  purposes.     A  special  vigilance  is  necessary  to  watch  those 
-who  are  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  public  weal,  to  see  that  our  legisla- 
tors accomplish  the  work  for  which  they  were  appointed,  and  should  their 
patriotio  effi>rts  to  relieve  our  present  embarrassments  be  defeated,  to  hold 
ouiselves  in  readiness  to  call  public  meetings  for  the  protection  of  our 
home  interests,  at  all  hazards  to  sustain  those  and  those  only  who  consti- 
tutionally enact  laws  fov  the  relief  of  our  sufi^ring  country,  and  to  prevent 
our  birth- right  from  being  bargained  away  for  the  ofl&ls  of  foreign  free 
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trade— tbeae  are  some  of  the  duties  and  fnrivilegea  diat  belong  to  The 
Home  League,  and  which  it  will  faithfully  perform. 

It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  association  that  the  goyem- 
ment  and  people  of  this  country  owe  it  to  themselves  to  protect  American 
industry  and  enterprise,  wherever  and  however  developed.  With  advan- 
tages greater  than  any  other  nation  poneesses,  the  United  States  have  right- 
fully assumed  a  higher  stand,  and  are  bound  to  maintain  a  loftier  and  freer 
character  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view  than  any  other  community. 
Our  laboring  classes  especially  set  out  to  be  better  educated,  better  clothed, 
and  better  ^  than  the  oppressed  operatives  of  foreign  countries.  But  to 
maintain  this  ascendancy  at  this  moment  is  no  easy  task.  Low  labor  and 
low  prices  prevail  everywhere.  The  old  world  seems  going  generally  into 
a  state  of  liquidation,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  article  we  produce  or  manu- 
facture which  cannot  or  may  not  be  produced  in  some  foreign  country  at  a 
less  price  than  we  can  produce  it  here.  Our  carr}ring  trade  too,  and  our 
fisheries,  and  in  short  all  the  labor  of  our  hands,  are  interfered  with  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  depressed  labor  of  Europe,  or  that  of  its 
lower  reduced  colonies. 

Now,  unless  our  working  men  are  ready  to  abandon  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, the  comforts  of  decent  apparel,  and  the  wholesome  living  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  we  must  guard  against  foreign  competition  by 
securing  a  preference  to  the  labor  of  our  own  citizens,  whether  native  or 
naturalized,  and  to  our  legitimate  home  interests.  We  have  no  other  al- 
temative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  or  capitalist ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
to  the  free  American  who  supports  himself  independently,  rather  than  to 
give  lower  rates  to  such  degraded  and  pauper  dependents  as  are  main- 
tained by  poor  laws  in  foreign  countries.  Nor  will  the  delusive  doctrines 
of  free  trade  help  us.  That  demands  the  exchange  of  labor  for  labor — an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  whatever  be  their  character.  It  is 
only  by  a  judicious  protection  to  our  own  skill  and  industry  that  our 
working  classes  can  be  secured  in  their  privileges.  The  half-starved, 
half-clothed,  and  ignorant  foreign  serf  can  and  must  work  cheaper  than 
we  do,  and«  of  course  the  purchasers  of  his  labor  will,  in  an  open  market, 
Jiave  an  advantage.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  be  blind  to  this  conclusion. 
The  rates  of  labor  form  the  standard  of  value  whereby  to  estimate  the 
moral  and  niental  improvements  of  a  nation  in  comparison  with  others. 
Skill,  talent,  industry,  order  and  enterprise  create  capital.  Good  govern- 
ment protects  these ;  and  just  in  the  same  way  that  a  superior  wofrkman  ob- 
tains higher  wages  than  a  poor  one,  so  does  a  nation,  possessed  of  the  above 
advantages,  take  the  lead  of  other  nations,  and  as  long  as  it  can  maintain 
a  high  rate  of  wages  by  the  above  means,  it  will  be  pre-eminently  pros- 
I  perous. 

^  But  the  representative  of  this  value  of  labor  being  money,  it  should  be 
measured  by  a  uniform  standard,  and  not  by  a  fluctuating  currency,  wbfcb, 
it  is  said,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  distress.  Now,  whilt  is  the  existing 
state  of  our  nrioney  value  as  the  representative  of  other  values  ?  We  have 
no  national  bank.  The  business  of  the  government  is  done  upon  a  specie 
basis.  The  currency  of  those  states  which  have  any  paper  is  nearly 
equal  to  specie.  If  die  wages  of  labor  therefore  decline,  it  will  not  be 
owing  to  banking  in  any  way.  For  the  future,  if  we  behold  our  laborcW 
without  employ,  trade  paralyzed,  and  the  wages  of  all  our  working  dasssf 
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foing  down,  we  must  impute  Uiese  evils  to  scnoie  other  cause  than  that 
arising  from  a  paper  currency.  A  real  want  of  work  at  home  in  conse- 
queoce  of  employing  operatives  abroad  to  work  for  us,  paid  by  our  specie 
or  the  products  of  sectional  and  not  general  labor,  is  the  true  cause.  Look 
where  we  may,  we  witness  this  result.  The  dismantled  state  of  our  Ame« 
rican  shipping,  the  monopoly  by  foreigners  of  what  little  carrying-trade 
there  is,  the  suspension  of  our  manufacturmg  enterprise  to, give  employ- 
ment to  needy  operatives  abroad,  the  restricted  trade  and  non-intercourse 
between  all  parts  of  our  once  flourishing  country,  the  plethora  attributed  to 
over-production  and  diminished  consumption  in  our  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical pursuits,  the  downward  tendency  of  all  values  save  that  of  mo- 
ney, whereby  capitalists  alone  are  benefited,  and  they  but  transiently,  the 
exposure  of  the  destitute  to  crime  and  suffering,  the  destruction  of  princi- 
ple, so  prone  to  follow  that  of  property, — ^these  are  actual  miseries,  which, 
ibr  the  want  of  a  protective  system,  the  American  laboring  classes  are 
doomed  to  see  and  feel. 

But  the  committee  fully  believe  that  the  country  is  not  compelled  to 
submit  long  to  this  degraded  condition.  There  is  no  need  that  our  young 
and  puissant  nation  should  be  overlaid  or  overreached  in  the  throes  of  dis- 
tress which  now  convulse  the  starving  millions  in  the  old  world ;  nor, 
however  deeply  we  may  commiserate  their  suflbrings,  is  it  necessary  that 
we  should  throw  ourselves  into  their  wretched  condition.  Tbat  policy 
which  seeks  to  level  the  wages  of  free  American  labor  to  a  servile  or  pau- 
per standard,  cannot  be  tolerated  by  our  industrious  and  better  educated 
citizens.  The  high  character  assumed  by  us  is  capable  of  being  sustained. 
The  bounties  of  Providence  now  everywhere  smile  upon  our  fields.  Skill, 
enterprise,  the  will  and  strength  to  work,  the  advantages  of  education  and 
freedom^  which,  with  proper  encouragement,  are  odds  in  our  ftivor  against 
the  world,  a  cheap  soil  and  every  variety  of  climate,  secure  to  us  success 
if  we  only  have  the  wisdom  to  embrace  it.  Some  concessions  and  altera- 
tions may  have  to  be  made  by  us  to  the  changing  state  of  circumstances, 
but  it  is  by  a  protecting  and  fostering  care  over  our  home  interests,  that 
we  shall  be  enabled  surely  and  permanently  to  regain  our  prosperity.  A 
national  commerce  among  ourselves  must  be  encouraged.  A  motive- 
power  from  our  own  government  must  come  in  the  shape  of  a  protective 
tarifT,  equal  in  its  countervailing  power  to  all  the  emergencies  we  may  be 
thrown  into  by  foreign  interference — a  tariff  securing  home  industry  and 
home  competition,  not  for  the  benefit  of  monopolists  nor  of  the  government 
n)er<»]y,  but  for  the  whole  country ^  rewarding  labor,  remunerating  capital, 
and  equaHxing  prices.  This,  as  we  believe,  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
system  we  advocate,  the  league  and  the  only  league  we  are  bound  to. 

The  statistical  reports  emanating  from  our  last  convention,  have  already 
done  much  to  convince  the  public  of  the  ability  of  our  countrymen,  with 
jHToper  protection,  to  sustain  themselves  as  a  free  manufacturing,  agricul- 
tural, and  commercial  people.  We  now  invite  the  various  branches  of 
our  association  to  continue  to  fiimish  such  reports,  and  to  correct  any 
errors  which  may  have  appeared  in  those  already  published.  Let  the 
employed  operatives  meet  in  their  respective  districts  to  consult  together, 
and  devise  the  means  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  hand  of  labor ;  let  them 
appoint  delegates  to  express  their  wishes  and  views  at  the  convention,  and 
co-operate  with  us  to  restore  to  the  country  its  former  prosperity.  Let 
.the  fitnners  of  the  interior  look  at  the  state  oi  the  republic,  aiid  having  a 
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regard  to  the  whole  countiry,  let  them  meet  us  through  ^eir  delegatei,  to 
represent  their  feelings  irt  behalf  of  AmericaD  industry,  and  of  those 
classes  who  furnish  a  market  for  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  prevent 
them  from  being  dependent  on  ibreign  workshops  for  fabrics  of  the  first 
necessity.  A  due  preparation  of  measures  to  be  acted  upon  at  our  next 
meeting,  will  essentially  facilitate  the  execution  of  what  will  there  have 
to  be  adopted,  and  as  every  interest  in  the  country  is  deeply  connected 
with  the  protection  of  labor  and  the  prosecution  of  reciprocal  eoomieroe, 
we  trust  our  citizens  generally  will  unite  in  our  patriotic  labors. 

The  committee  in  conclusion  will  only  repeat,  that  in  whatever  section 
of  the  country  these  sentiments  may  be  promulgated,  whatever  party,  or 
whatever  trade  may  espouse  them,  it  is  hoped  implicit  faith  may  be  placed 
in  their  sincerity,  and  if  delegates  are  appointed  to  meet  us,  that  they  will 
bring  with  them  a  determination  and  the  means  to  carry  out  our  viewtt. 
We  again  assert  what  was  contained  in  our  former  address,  that  **  to  pro- 
mote domestic  interests  the  Home  League  was  esfablished,  without  refer- 
ence to  party  distinctions,  and  to  impress  upon  our  public  representatives 
the  propriety  of  guarding  and  promoting  those  interests,  our  efibrts  will  be 
directed.  The  occasion  is  propitious  and  the  necessity  urgent ;  and  we 
call  upon  all  those  who  love  their  own  country  above  all  others,  who  pre- 
fer domestic  to  foreign  interests,  to  unite  their  exertions  to  ours,  until  the 
concentrated  efR>rts  of  the  friends  of  American  interests  shall  be  crowned 
with  complete  success,  and  a  policy  truly  American  and  national  be  ibood 
to  prevail  in  every  department  of  our  government. 

Joseph  Bluht,  -N.  Y.  Melvin  Copeland,  Conn. 

C.  C.  Haven,  N.  Y,  Benjamin  Reeves,  Pa. 

Adoniram  Chandler,  N.  Y.      Wm.  B.  Kinney,  N.  J. 

Geo.  Bacon,  N.  Y.  Geo.  B.  Holmes,  R.  I. 

R.  H.  PRtTYN,  N.  Y.  T.  B.  Wakbmaw,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Bitrden,  N.  Y.  L.  D.  Chapin,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Morgan,  Va.         Wm.  G.  Labtbekt,  N.  Y. 

Centrdl  Conun^tdc. 


Art.  V.-.MORALS  OF  TRADE^No.  VIL 

Were  we  to  omit  to  consider,  before  we  conclude  diese  papers,  the 
general  motives  that  induce  to  the  occupation  of  the  merchant,  they  would 
be  more  imperfect  than  they  are  necessarily  from  the  periodical  diviskn 
of  the  subject. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  some  of  the  customs  of  trade  are 
fundamentally  wrong ;  that  they  cannot  bear  the  test  of  those  great  moral 
principles  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  permanently  successful 
action.  In  no  spirit  of  censure,  but  in  respect  for  justice  and  right,  we 
have  spoken  of  long-established  customs  as  wrong.  And  it  is  believed 
that  an  easy  solution  of  the  question,  **  How  did  these  customs  gain  their 
authority  with  the  business  community  V*  is  found  in  the  nature  of  die 
motives  which,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  lead  young  men  to  the  cboioe  of  their 
occupation. 

And  here  the  successful  merchant  will  laugh  in  our  face,  and  bardly 
xepress  a  sneer,  when  we  say,  that  the  motive  d*  amassing  weakh  mertlyt 
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JB  ftn  QOfrort]^  one;  tbat  the  great  bumneas  of  the  trader  is  not  ionudce, 
money*  Now  it  is  generally  understood  that  this  is  the  motive  that  ought 
to  insjfRre  him ;  and  we  have  not  yet  recovered  irom  the  efiect  of  that 
juvenile  literature,  which  almost  always  ended  the  last  chapter  by  putting 
the  good  boy  in  a  carriage  and  four,  with  a  great  many  servaots  about 
kim,  and  attended  by  a  tall  lady,  with  a  long  plume  in  her  hat,  as  his 
wife,  the  possessor  of  unbounded  wealth.  The  making  of  money  has  been 
lield  out  as  the  crown  of  virtue,  the  great  end  of  life.  You  must  do  this  to 
ensure  success  in  business ;  and  3rou  must  not  do  that,  because  it  will  injure 
— what  ?  your  conscience  ?  no ;  your  character  ?  no ;  because  it  is  a  sin 
against  right  ?  no ;  what  then  ?  My  good  sir,  it  will  injure  you  in  your 
bosiness.  And  this  has  been  the  language  of  the  moral  comer  of  the 
newspaper,  the  burden  of  "  maxims  for  rising  in  the  world''  to  be  found  in 
couating4iou8e  manuals ;  indeed  it  has  too  often  been  the  language  of 
parental  counsel  and  advice. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  too  large  a  ratb  of  our  population  is  engaged  in 
trade  ?  If  it  is  so,  then  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  evil  will 
arise  from  it.  If  all  are  successful  in  this  disproportion,  they  must  be  so 
by  breaking  into  the  rights  of  some  other  departments  of  human  indus- 
try ;  there  is  want  of  balance,  and  there  must  be  disorder.  The  evil  may 
be  patched  up  and  be  made  to  wear  a  fair  outside ;  but  it  is  an  evil,  and 
will  produce  disorder,  sometimes  here  and  sometimes  there.  As  when 
some  one  of  the  essential  organs  o(  the  body  is  diseased  or  clogged,  pain 
follows,  sometimes  of  one  kind  and  sometimes  of  another ;  in  one,  disturb- 
ing the  digestion ;  in  another,  affecting  the  lungs ;  so  in  the  body  politic 
from  overtrading,  or  overproducing :  then  (bllow  evils  which  are  not  traced 
always  to  their  true  cause.  They  are  attributed  to  the  times,  to  the  gov- 
ernment, to  providence,  to  any  cause  that  shifls  the  responsibility  from  off 
the  shoulders  that  ought  to  bear  it. 

Bad  customs  creep  into  trade  to  make  amends  for  some  fault ;  as  men 
cure  a  bum  by  fire  and  remedy  poisons  by  poisons.  Hence  many  con- 
ventional rules,  when  judged  by  abstract  principles  of  justice,  are  found 
to  be  false  and  immoral. 

But  why  happens  it  that  so  large  a  ratio  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  trade  ?  Where  lies  the  charm  that  turns  so  many 
of  the  young  men  into  the  counting-room,  so  many  of  the  tender  boys  be- 
hind the  counter  ?  Is  it  not  that  making  money  is  the  peculiar  business  of 
our  people  ?  Trading  is  enoouragcd  among  boys  by  their  parents.  The 
fanner  likes  to  see  his  son  cute  at  swapping  knives  and  kites,  and  winks 
at  the  grasping  urchin  when  he  carries  e-ggs  the  hen  did  no^  hatch  to  the 
store,  and  argues  from  his  young  deviltry  great  1  opes  for  his  future  use- 
fulness and  honor.  Now  money  is  a  sure  nneaiis  of  influence  in  this 
country  or  any  other.  Property  will  have  power.  It  ought  to  have  it. 
It  has  it  by  the  law  of  God.  It  is  a  law  of  nature.  But  in  a  republic 
where  any  office  is  possible  to  any  man,  is  it  strange  that  that  which  most 
quickly  and  most  surely  gives  influence  should  be  especially  regarded  as 
desirable  ?  k  it  strange  that  the  accumulation  of  money  should  be  taught 
anxMig  the  earliest  lessons  of  youth,  as  their  chief  aim  and  surest  road  to 
uonsequence  and  influence  ? 

Many  persons  are  fond  of  grounding  their  arguments  against  republican 
institutionsy  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  natural  inequalities  in 
humao  condition  ;  and  tlwy  teU  us,  we  cannot  last  long  as  a  republic,  for 
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thw  and  that  faason.  If  ve  are  in  any  danger  it  is  from  this  eauaei  aad 
Dot  from  the  ones  they  assign  ;  from  using  corrupt  means  to  gain  power 
and  influence ;  from  dishonesty  and  fraud  in  trade,  to  make  that  naooey 
which  will  elevate  the  posaessor.  This  is  the  great  danger  we  ought  to 
fear  as  a  republic,  too  great  a  tfurst  for  wumeyy  and  too  huU  serupie  hom 
it  is  acquired.  With  us  emphatically  it  may  be  true,  that  "  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

It  is  constantly  asserted  that  intelligence  alone  can  render  our  institu- 
tions permanent ;  but  what  do  we  mean  by  intelligence,  unless  that  faculty 
of  putting  a  right  estimate  upon  things ;  of  valuing  money  as  second  to 
virtue  and  honesty ;  of  clinging  to  flood  principles  in  all  respects  as  we  do 
to  life  ?  What  is  intelligence  unless  it  is  these  and  more  ?  Now  we 
have  shown  that  every  republican  is  tempted  with  unusual  temptation, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  that  the  &cility  of  gaining  power,  and  rank, 
and  influence,  by  the  accumulation  of  money,  will  induce  him  to  give  it 
the  first  place  in  his  affections ;  and  ambition  ^11  whisper  v>  him  short 
cuts  to  fortune,  with  only  a  tiUle  sacrifice  of  principle.  Unless  he  is  an 
honest  man,  or  highly  educated  moral  man,  will  he  not  listen  to  these 
suggestions  ?  But  how  is  the  danger  increased,  if  besides  the  temptatioD 
to  give  money  the  first  importance  in  his  thoughts,  from  the  reasons  above 
stated,  his  early  education  has  been  such,  that  he  is  led  to  consider  pro- 
perty the  chief  good  in  life  ?  Now  we  contend  that  such  is  the  education 
of  great  numbers  of  American  youth  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  occupation 
of  trade  is  crowded  in  every  city  and  village  in  the  union.  If  there  is  a 
smart  lad  in  the  district  school,  who  is  quick  at  figures,  and  has  a  manly 
bearing  and  a  ready  wit,  he  is  seized  by  some  retail  country  merchant 
and  put  behind  his  counter  to  be  educated  by  hearing  all  sorts  of  language 
and  stories.  We  do  not  care  to  draw  the  picture,  but  appeal  to  the  obser- 
vation  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  tone  of  conversation  generally 
going  on  in  the  village  store,  concerning  politics  and  religion  and  the  com- 
mon scandal,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  impressions  of  a  boy  in  such  scenes. 
There  the  infidel  takes  his  daily  seat  to  scoff  at  religion ;  there  the  mad 
politician  vents  his  oaths  and  curses ;  there  cases  of  crim.  con.  are  dis- 
cussed with  unblushing  boldness,  and  the  horrible  crime  of  the  seducer  is 
treated  as  a  good  joke,  while  the  owner  of  the  establishment,  glad  to  have 
his  store  popular,  laughs  and  smirks  at  coarse  wit  and  abseene  jests,  con- 
tent to  pocket  his  small  profits,  and  make  it  all  right  at  church,  by  look- 
ing remarkably  grave  and  devout  on  the  next  Sunday.  In  prooen  (^ 
time  the  smart  boy  grows  to  a  young  man  and  goes  into  business  on  his 
own  account,  either  in  the  city  or  the  country,  with  this  kind  of  moral 
training.  Now  we  ask  if  it  is  strange  that  wrong  customs  should  creep 
into  trade  ? 

We  again  assert  that  it  is  generally  understood,  that  the  great  busioefli 
of  the  trader  is  to  make  money.  The  speculator  rushes  into  the  market  us 
the  horse  goeth  to  the  battle.  He  smelleth  the  profits  afieir  ofiT.  He  braves 
the  fevers  of  the  south  ;  he  tempts  the  anger  of  the  ocean ;  he  seeks  the 
wilds  of  the  Indian,  and  runs  the  hazard  of  his  life  with  strange  and  un- 
civilized hordes  of  barbarians,  that  he  may  amass  a  fortune^  He  doeth 
§0T  money  what  he  would  not  do  to  save  the  life  of  a  brother.  It  is,  siak 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  with  him.  He  is  educated  to  think  that  his  social 
condition  depends  upon  this  game,  and  he  plays  it  desperately  indeed ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  thai  he  ofieo  shows  a  persaverattoe,  aa  ardor  aiid  en* 
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thosiftsm  that  woultf  make  him  a  hero  in  a  ndble  cause.  And  we  often 
read  of  his  priTations,  dangers,  aod  successes  with  deep  interest  and  ^m- 
pathy ;  until  coming  to  analyze  his  conduct,  we  find  that  the  thirst  for 
gold  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  action,  and  what  would  have  been  heroio, 
becomes  paltry  and  selfish.  Our  admiration  is  at  an  end ;  the  motive  has 
debased  the  romance  into  a  common  fact. 

Now  it  is  admitted  that  all  pursuits  take  their  orighi  in  the  wants  of 
men  ;  that  food  is  sought  to  appease  hunger;  that  water  is  drawn  to  quench 
thirst ;  that  beasts  are  hunted  for  fbod  and  for  clothing:  but, as  men  have 
advanced  in  civilization,  the  easy  satisfying  of  the  mere  wants  of  the  body 
has  opened  other  sources  of  pleasure  and  profit ;  food  is  arranged  taste- 
fully in  dishes  that  gratify  the  eye ;  water  is  drank  from  chased  goblets; 
clothing  is  arranged  m  graceful  drapery,  and  the  shelter  from  the  storm 
becomes  the  expressive  architecture  of  the  temple.  These  are  a  step  be- 
yond the  first ;  but  there  are  still  steps  beyond,  which  are  of  a  far  higher 
nature  than  those  ministering  to  animal  gratification  and  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  The  great  glory  of  civilized  life  is  not  because  it  refines  upon  the 
wants  of  the  body,  but  that  it  recognises  the  intellect  and  the  soul ;  while 
the  savage  state,  with  all  its  wild  freedom,  untamed  passion,  and  unfbtter- 
ed  desires,  considers  only  the  physical  nature.  He  who  uses  the  discov- 
eries, arts,  and  inventions  of  civilized  man  for  the  purchase  of  higher 
degrees  and  longer  continuance  of  the  gratification  of  tfie  lower  appetitea, 
is  a  heser  being  than  the  savage. 

What  is  the  motive  that  should  govern  men  in  trade,  if  not  to  make 
money  9  asks  some  one  who  has  given  the  subject  little  thought,  and  who, 
perhaps,  with  another,  thinks  the  title  of  these  papers  very  queer.  These 
are  precisely  the  men  we  design  to  reach  in  our  remark*— those  who  hava, 
thus  fi3ir  in  life,  supposed  that  to  make  money  was  the  whole  object  oi  trade, 
and  so  that  was  done  without  infringing  the  laws,  very  little  more  could  be 
said  upon  the  subject. 

The  making  of  money  is  an  essential  part  of  trade,  as  it  respects  the 
individual,  but  we  would  ask  if  trade  might  not  be  carried  on  without  any 
one  accumulating  a  fortune  by  il  ?  The  term  comes  from  trado^  to 
deliver;  it  originated  in  the  custom  of  exchanging  the  goods  or  produc- 
tions of  one  country  for  those  of  another,  and  is  precisely  upon  the 
principle  by  which  men  are  distributed  into  trades ;  each  one  practising  a 
certain  art  for  the  use  of  the  rest,  and  receiving  in  turn  from  each  of  the 
others  a  proportion  of  their  manufacture.  It  is  the  division  of  labor  prin- 
ciple applied  to  a  case  where  the  individuals  are  nations.  We  can  readily 
imagine  a  system  of  exchange  to  be  carried  on,  by  which  each  nation 
should  receive  a  quota  from  all  the  others,  by  which  the  wants  of  all 
should  be  satisfied  and  yet  no  one  accumulate  any  thing.  But  if  one  na- 
tion is  more  industrious  than  the  rest,  and  if  they  use  the  productions  they 
^ain  by  the  exchange  to  greater  advantage  than  those  who  produced  them; 
if  they  apply  the  arts  to  them,  refine  them  by  chemistry,  polish  and  adorn 
them  by  taste  and  skill,  and  quadruple  their  value  in  various  ways,  here 
is  a  legitimate  gain,  and  this  is  the  way  money  should  be  made.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  way  much  money  it  made  ;  but  where  money-making  is  the  whole 
object  of  lifb,  there  are  other  means  which  ofibr  of  obtaining  it ;  such  as 
the  imitating  of  forei^  articles  and  selling  them  as  genuine ;  buying  up 
an  article  and  then  rising  upon  the  price  of  it,  &d.  We  say  that  these 
will  be  often  resorted  to  where  money-making  beoomes  the  pasnon  of  li!fe. 
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And  certainly  we  can  imagine  patriotic  motive  in  trade ;  and  if  we  can 
manufacture  for  ourselves  we  may  be  glad  of  it,  because  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  position  it  affords  us  as  a  nation,  separate  from  all  motive  of  peco- 
Diary  gain.  Indeed,  we  see  not  why  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  soul 
of  the  merchant  should  be  bound  up  in  his  gains,  more  than  other  occupa- 
tions. He  may  pursue  it  as  empl(^ment ;  to  support  his  family  and  the 
government  under  which  he  lives ;  to  ensure  to  himself  competency  and 
a  home;  to  purchase  for  himself  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  life: 
and  when  he  has  done  these,  it  is  very  questionable  if  he  has  any  moral 
right  to  enslave  his  soul,  in  adding  to  an  already  large  fortune,  or  to  use 
the  influence  and  power  his  money  gives  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  others 
who  are  struggling  on  in  days  of  small  beginnings  in  the  hope  of  a  com- 
petency. 

The  business  of  the  trader,  as  well  as  of  the  mechanic  and  farmer,  should 
hold  the  second  place  in  his  thoughts ;  the  first  being  occupied  with  the 
cultivation  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  We  see  not  why  a  man 
may  not  engage  in  trade  from  as  pure  and  high  nx>tives  as  we  suppose 
him  to  have  who  preaches  the  gospel.  Both  ask  a  support,  as  necessary 
to  their  labor ;  but  money  is  not  the  chief  motive  with  either.  The  one 
may  feel  deeply  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  his  countrymen,  while  the 
other  thinks  of  their  spiritual  interest.  Or  take  any  of  the  professions ; — 
should  we  not  think  meanly  of  the  physician  who  seemed  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  his  business  ?  Or  of  the  lawyer,  who  had  no 
enthusiasm  for  his  noble  profession,  as  an  intellectual  system,  but  should 
pervert  it  into  a  means  of  amassing  wealth  at  all  sacrifices  ?  And  why, 
then,  we  ask,  shall  trade  be  degraded  from  a  system  of  fair  exchange  into 
a  strife  for  loaves  and  fishes  ? 

We  trust,  that  as  purer  and  higher  motives  induce  to  the  occupation  of 
trade,  it  will  be  freed  from  many  of  the  customs  that  now  oppress  it ;  and 
besides,  that  there  will  be  fewer  of  those  terrible  fluctuations  which  rest 
like  black  and  threatening  clouds  over  our  devoted  country. 


Art.  VI.— preferences  BY  INSOLVENTS. , 

T9  the  Editor  of  the  MerchanUf  Magazine : 

The  Merchants'  Magazine  begins  to  assume  the  position  of  an  arbiter 
of  disputed  points,  and  its  decisions  cannot  be  treated  with  indiflerenee, 
whether  they  are  announced  as  the  voice  of  the  editor,  or  sanctioned  by 
his  admission.  This  creates  a  new  responsibility,  both  in  the  oracle  and 
those  who  question  it,  involving  the  necessity  and  duty  of  frank  discusaoa. 
It  has  not  been  supposed,  that  the  habit  of  putting  cases  in  casuistry,  ex- 
ercised a  very  important  influence  on  practical  morality ;  but  the  doubt 
sprung  from  its  abuse,  and  it  is  too  evident  that  beyond  the  pulpit  and  the 
*  biir,  there  has  been  little  inquiry  into  the  rectitude  of  what  was  customary 
among  the  brotherhoods  of  social  labor.  The  necessity  of  inquiring  be- 
forehand what  course  men  ought  to  pursue  is  conceded,  and  the  tx^ic  pro- 
posed is  of  cardinal  importance. 

Is  it  then  true,  that  men  have  been  misled,  hitherto,  in  the  aentnnent 
which  has  prompted  ineolvents  to  protect  certain  classes  of  oreditnv  T 


Tbaro  aro  mxsA  consideratioiis  involved  in  the  relatios  of  the  |NUties  tap. 
|KMed,  which  iBduoe  disnent  from  the  argumeot  put  forward  to  discredit  all 
preferences.  A  partial  view  is  the  most  familiar  source  of  faUaoy,  aad 
the  argument  in  question  betrays  it  The  obligatioos  of  the  borrower  are 
insisted  upon  to  society  at  large,  and  his  nearer  relation  to  the  lender  and 
the  surety  are  considered  as  subordinate.  This  relation  ranks  as  that  of 
the  highest  coofidenoe ;  and  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  comnnon  sentiment 
of  the  world,  that  the  highest  fidelity  should  respond  to  the  highest  confi. 
denoe.  And  here  is  found  and  felt,  the  sound,  sufiieient  justifieatioo  of 
the  preference  given  by  a  &iling  merchant  to  what  are  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  conftdential  debts ;  a  name  which  carries  in  itself  the  force  of 
«  vindication  of  the  preference  granted  to  them. 

Another  source  of  fallacy  is  traced  in  the  argument,  which  if  not  l^ 
affirmation,  at  least  incidentally,  treats  the  lender  and  endorser  as  con- 
spirators with  the  insolvent  to  defraud.  And  every  loan  and  every  en- 
dorsement is  regarded  as  the  desperate  expedient  fer  postponing  bank- 
ruptcy. It  will  not  do  to  say,  that  it  treats  of  eases  or  insolvency,  and 
that  this  condixion  of  insolvency  is  a  postulate  of  the  proposition.  The 
discussion  cannot  govern  the  relation  of  borrower  and  lender  in  the  and- 
dent  of  insolvency  alone.  If  it  is  to  exercise  practical  influence,  it  nnnt 
begin  where  the  relatbn  begins.  Endorsements  and  loans  are  as  widely 
extended  as  civilized  commerce.  And  the  denial  of  their  privilege  must 
be  made  with  a  sure  calculation  of  their  discontinuance  or  restriction.  It 
may  well  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  generous  exchange  of  this  inter- 
communion among  merchants  at  large,  is  beneficial  to  society.  And  if 
the  argument  is  intended  to  meet  the  whole  case,  it  must  begin  by  a  de- 
monstration of  the  evil  of  all  faith  and  trust  in  trade. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  too,  whether  an  early  bankruptcy,  in  all  cases 
of  uncertain  adventure,  is  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  This  assertion 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  too  restricted  a  view  of  facts,  painfully 
pressed  upon  us  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  may  be 
granted,  without  yielding  the  whole  proposition,  that  the  mad  use  of  credit 
here  during  that  time,  (which  has  vitiated  trade,  in  common  with  all  so- 
cial employments^  and  melted  away  into  one  foul  stream  of  corruption 
public  and  private  nnorals,)  has  given  plausible  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  man  who  totters  will  resort  to  hopeless  expedients  for  support. 
But  who  does  not  rejoice  at  the  stability  which  is  procured  t>y  generous 
aids  to  great  traders  overtaken  by  unforeseen  disaster,  maimed  by  political 
convulsion,  or  paralyzed  by  commercial  panics?  Every  thinking  man 
congratulates  himself,  and  the  society  with  whose  prosperity  he  is  identic 
fied,  with  the  sure  instinct  of  his  and  their  interest,  when  public  confidence 
escapes  the  shock  of  a  threatened  downfall.  And  in  a  preceding  number 
of  this  publication,  the  necessity  and  dvXy  of  shunning  an  avowed  insol- 
vency, as  long  as  there  can  be  a  hope  that  efibrt  will  retrieve  the  threat- 
ened ruin,  is  insisted  upon.  It  may  be  safe  to  appeal,  to  the  prompt  judg- 
ment  of  practised  men  of  action  in  any  walk  of  life,  whether  it  would  not 
be  wiser  to  hope,  that  the  person  whose  familiarity  with  his  afiairs,  and 
whose  personal  motives  mingle  with  hie  efibrts  for  success,  is  not  more 
likely  to  redeem  from  embarrassment,  involved  and  doubtful  adventures, 
rather  than  rest  upon  the  official  indifference  of  a  substitute,  who  must. be 
more  or  less  a  hireling,  shadowed  as  the  name  is  by  proverbs. 

This  abuse  of  credit,  of  twenty  years,  added  to  the  want  of  a  stable  law 
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of  bankruptcy,  undbubtedly  caused  a  fatal  flusility  iif  uo&ir  assignments. 
But  the  result  seems  not  chargeable  upon  the  relation  of  borrower  and 
lender,  or  surety,  or  their  conceded  privileges  according  to  usage ;  it  is 
due  to  wider  influences,  which  could  not  be  enumerated  here. 

So  strong  is  the  conscience  of  men  on  this  point,  that  judges  in  chancery 
have  assumed  it  as  a  necessity  of  our  moral  nature ;  and  presuming 
that  the  proclivity  of  the  insolvent,  would  be  always  sufficiently  distinct 
in  favor  of  his  near  associates,  have  been  prone  to  lean  on  the  other 
side,  and  decree  that  he  who  trusts  most  should  suffer  most.  They  hope 
in  this  way  to  approximate  the  equality  which  they  are  fond  of  consider- 
ing as  equity.  The  protection  of  his  friends  is  left  to  the  impulses  of  the 
unfortunate.  As  these  officers  are  called  to  represent  generally  the  com- 
munity of  creditors,  their  tendencies  are  consistent  with  their  function. 
They  hold  the  position  adverse  to  that  of  the  insolvent  and  his  confidential 
friends,  and  so  far  from  fixing  the  rebuke  of  injustice  and  knmorality  upon 
fidelity  in  this  relation,  they  imply  the  reasonableness  of  the  privil^es 
now  opposed.  But  does  not  the  very  name  of  fidelity  conclude  the  argu- 
ment. A  fidelity  not  narrowed,  as  it  might  seem  upon  superficial  views, 
to  partial  and  inferior  obligations,  but  extended  as  widely  as  the  mutual 
dependence  of  men  in  society,  and  forming  the  basis  of  all  comnierciai 
&ith  and  trust.  Looker-on. 


akt.  vn.— origin  of  papee  money.* 


The  celebrated  traveller,  Marco  Paulo,  of  Venice,  was  the  first  person 
who  announced  to  Europe  the  existence  of  paper  money  in  China,  under 
the  Moguls.  It  was  subsequently  introduced  by  the  Moguls  into  Persia, 
where  their  ntoes  were  called  djaou,  or  djaw,  a  word  evidently  derived 
from  the  Chinese  word  schaio.f 

The  fact  of  the  Moguls  having,  in  China  and  Persia,  made  use  of  paper 
money,  has  induced  many  authors  to  suppose  that  they  were  the  inventors 
of  it.     The  celebrated  Schloetzer,  of  Gottingen,  for  instance,  has  publish- 
ed a  dissertation  under  the  following  title :  "  The  Moguls  inventors  of  paper 
money  in  the  13th  century."     This  learned  man,  however,  would  have 
avoided  such  an  error  if  he  had  perused  the  history  of  Tchinghiz-khao, 
and  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  China,  composed  from  the  Chinese  authorities 
by  P.  Gaubil,  and  published  in  the  year  1739,  about  60  years  before  M. 
Schloetzer  wrote  his  work.    In  this  history  he  speaks  of  the  suppression  oi 
the  paper  money,  which  was  in  use  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Soung,  who 
reigned  in  China  previous  to  the  Moguls ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  new 
species  of  notes  which  were  substituted  for  the  ancient,  in  the  year  1264, 
by  the  minister  Kia-szu-tao.     The  original  financial  speculation  of  the 

*  TransHited  from  the  French  of  Julias  Klaprotb,  ae  read  hj  lum  to  the  AfuUie  Soci- 
ety, in  their  eittiogs  of  the  Ist  of  October,  183:2. 

t  The  Chineve  character  is  composed  of  kin,  (metal,)  and  chao,  (little,)  and  ii  ^om 
intended  to  signify  the  want  of  specie.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  ass  this 
word  also  when  they  wish  to  cotrvey  the  idea  of  taking  any  thing  by  fiirce,  or  robbing 
another  person  of  his  property. 
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OAWDOfy  muMslry,  to  provide  Ibr  the  extntoitltiiftry  expendtores  of  tlM 
state,  which  was  ezceedtiig  the  revenues,  was  in  the  year  110  before  the 
Christiaa  era,  undex  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ou-ti,  of  the  great  dynasty 
of  Haa«  At  this  period  was  introduced  the  phi-pi,  or  value  in  skins* 
These  were  small  pieces  of  the  skin  of  deer,  which  were  kept  in  a  pao 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace*  They  were  a  Chinese  square  foot  in 
aize,  and  were  beautifully  ornamented  with  painting  and  embroidery. 
£very  prince  or  grandee,  and  even  the  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
who  wished  to  pay  court  to  the  emperor,  or  who  were  invited  to  any  public 
eeremony  or  repast  in  the  palace,  were  obliged  to  cover  with  one  of  these 
akine  the  tahlette  which  they  held  before  their  faces  in  presence  of  the  son 
of  heaven. 

The  minister  of  the  household  had  fixed  the  price  of  these  skins  at  a 
sum  equal  in  English  money  to  about  12  guineas.  They  were  current 
at  this  price  in  the  palace  and  amiMagst  the  nobles,  but  it  does  not  appear 
thai  they  were  ever  used  in  trade,  or  by  the  people.  Matouanlin  states, 
that  from  the  year  617  of  the  Christian  era,  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty  of 
Soui,  the  distress  and  disorder  in  China  having  reached  their  height,  every 
possible  substitute  for  money  was  used.  He  particularly  mentioos  small 
pieces  of  round  iron,  bits  of  cloth,  and  even  pasteboard.  At  the  com* 
mencemen^  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hiant-soung,  of  the  dynasty  of  Kaag, 
which  was  about  the  year  807  of  Christ,  copper  money  being  exceeding 
rare,*  the  use  of  that  metal  for  any  domestic  purpose  was  prohibited. 
The  emperor  compelled  all  traders  who  arrived  in  the  capital,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  all  moneyed  persons,  to  deposit  their  cash  in  the  public 
treasury ;  and  for  the  facility  of  trade,  they  received  in  exchange  a  scyt 
of  promissory  note  or  bond,  which  was  called  fey-theian,  or  flying-money. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  however,  the  use  of  this  paper  money  was  sup^ 
pressed  as  to  the  capital,  and  it  had  currency  only  in  the  provinces. 
Kai-tsu,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Soung,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  year  960  of  the  Christian  era,  allowed  traders  to  deposit  their  money, 
and  even  their  goods,  in  the  imperial  treasury^  and  gave  them  in  exchange 
a  note,  which  was  called  pian-thsian,  or  convenient  money.  These  notes 
were  eagerly  sought  after  in  consequence  of  their  convenience.  In  997 
the  quantity  of  paper  nK>ney  in  circulation  represented  1,700,000  ounces 
of  silver;  and  in  the  year  1021  the  quantity  was  increased  to  3,000,000 
ounces^  It  was  in  the  country  of  Chou,  which  is,  in  our  days,  the  prov- 
ince  of  Szu-tchhouan,  where  the  true  paper  money,  as  a  substitute  for 
money,  without  being  guarantied  by  any  sort  of  nK)rtgage  or  security,  was 
first  introduced. 

These  notes  were  introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  iron,  which  was 
found  (o  be  too  heavy  for  commercial  and  general  purposes.f  They  were 
called  tchi-tsi.  Under  the  reign  of  Tchin-tsoung,  from  the  year  997  to 
1022,  the  example  was  followed,  and  new  notes  were  made,  which  were 
palled  kiao-tsu  or  change ;  they  were  payable  every  third  year,  so  that  in 

*  The  toarcity  of  copper  arose  from  the  vast  quantity  of  thia  metal  used  for  bronse 
imagee,  sacred  to  Fo,  and  the  saints  of  his  reli^on.  Tbua  after  every  persecoiion  of  the 
sect,  copper  became  more  plentiful 

t  The  fStst  iron  money  was  made  in  China  by  the  rebel  Kounff.8iiii.chou,  who  died 
96  yean  after  Cbrisc  It  was  not  until  the  year  534,  however,  that  his  example  was  isL 
lowed  by  the  Chinese  ^oaperors. 


9M  Origin  of  Paper  Money. 

65  years  there  were  23  periods  for  p83nnecit8 :  esoh  ktao-twi  iras  equhpttlent 
to  1,000  deniers,  and  represented  an  ounce  of  pure  silver.  Sixteen  of  the 
principal  houses  in  the  empire  were  at  the  head  of  this  financial  operation ; 
hut,  in  the  end,  these  persons  were  unahle  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and 
became  bankrupts.  Tlie  emperor,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  which 
this  failure  brought  on  the  public,  abolished  all  the  notes  of  this  society, 
and  resolving  that  in  future  no  individuals  should  have  the  power  of  cre- 
ating paper  money,  established  a  bank  at  Y-tcheou,  for  notes.  Towards 
the  year  10d2,  the  quantity  of  paper  money  in  ciroalatk>n,  in  China,  rs- 

S resented  1,256,340  ounces  of  pure  silver.  In  1068,  some  daring  speeu- 
Ltors  began  to  counterfeit  the  notes  of  the  government,  and  a  great  muD^ 
ber  of  forgeries  were  discovered.  The  authors  of  the  fraud  were  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment  as  that  which  the  law  decreed  against  thoee  who 
forged  the  seals  of  the  state.  In  course  of  years,  banks  were  established 
fbr  the  issue  of  notes,  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  notes  of  one  pro- 
vince, however,  were  not  current  in  the  other,  and  the  whole  mode  of  dr. 
culation  and  liquidation  was  frequently  altered.  Under  the  emperor 
Kao-tsoung,  in  1131,  the  government  was  desirous  of  creating  a  military 
establishment  at  Ou-teheou,  but  as  the  funds  necessary  for  the  undertak- 
ing were  received  very  tardily,  the  mandarins  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  plan,  proposed  to  the  Hou-pou,  or  minister  o(  the 
treasury,  to  issue  kouan-tsu,  or  notes,  with  which  they  might  pay  those 
who  supplied  provisions  to  the  army.  These  notes  were  payable  at  an 
office  opened  for  the  purpose,  but  they  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  and 
caused  the  people  to  murmur ;  not  long  afterwards,  however,  similar  notes 
were  put  in  circulation  in  other  provinces  of  China. 

In  1160,  under  the  same  monarch,  the  Hou>pou  created  a  new  paper 
money,  which  they  called  Hoci-tsu,  or  agreements.     In  the  commence- 
ment these  notes  were  only  current  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  they  soon  became  general  throughout  the 
empire.     The  paper  which  was  used  for  them,  was  at  first  manu^M^ured 
only  in  the  cities  of  Hoci-tcheou  and  Tchi-tcheou,  of  Kiang-nan,  but  ere 
long  it  was  made  in  several  other  places.     The  first  Hoci-U?u  were  Kke 
the  paper  money  previously  in  circulation,  worth  1,000  deniers,  or  an 
ounce  of  silver ;  in  the  following  reign,  however,  they  were  made  fbr  500, 
300,  and   200  deniers.     In   the  short  space  of  dye  years  there  were 
28,000,000  ounces  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  in  the  space  of  the  following 
eleven  months,  the  quantity  was  further  increased  by  an  issue  of  notes  to  the 
amount  of  15,600,000  ounces.     During  the  existence  of  the  same  dynasty, 
the  amount  was  increased  annually  ;  besides  these  notes,  there  were  the 
kiao-tsu,  and  the  other  paper  money  peculiar  to  the  provinces,  to  such  an 
extent,  that^  the  country  was  inundated  with  notes  which  daily  decreased 
in  value,  notwithstanding  the  modifications  which  the  government  bad 
recourse  to,  to  prevent  it.     In  the  reign  of  Ly-tsoung,  of  the  same  dynas- 
ty,  in  the  year  1264,  the  minister  Kia-szu-tao,  seeing  the  low  value  of  the 
notes,  and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  called  in  a  great  quantity  of  the 
former,  and  suppliea  their  place  with  new  notes,  which  he  styled  yn- 
kouan,  or  money  lands ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  the  nmus- 
ter,  he  was  unable  to  raise  the  value  of  the  notes,  or  to  reduce  the  pries  of 
provisions.     Whilst  the  last  emperors  of  the  Soung  dynasty  now  retired  ia 
the  south  of  China,  the  north  of  the  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Niu-tchy,  a  race  who  bad  formed  a  new  empire  tinder  the  name  of  fiii 
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&r  ^  Kingdom  of  Gold,  their  princes  are  spoken  of  by  the  Arabtttn  «nd 
Persian  authors,  under  the  title  of  Altoun-kban.     The  continual  wars  in 
China  had  impoverished  all  the  provinces  of  this  fine  country  to  such  an 
extent,  that  oopper  was  become  exceedingly  scarce  in  the  kingdom  of  Kin, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  a  bank  for  the  issue  of  paper  money,  on  a  simi- 
lar plan  to  those  which  have  already  been  noticed.     The  notes  for  2,  4, 
8,  and  10  ounces  of  silver,  were  called  large  notes,  and  the  smaller  were 
for  100,  300,  700,  and  900  pieces  of  copper.     The  period  of  their  cur- 
rency was  fixed  for  seven  years;  at  the  expiration  of  this  term  the  old 
notes  were  exchanged  for  new  ones.     There  were  banks  in  every  pro- 
vince, and  the  government  took  fifteen  pieces  of  copper  on  every  1,000  to 
cover  the  expenses.     Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Moguls  became  masters  of  China,  where  they  founded  a  dynasty  which 
lasted  from  1279  to  1367.     Before  the  entire  conquest  of  China,  Chi-tsou, 
the  first  emperor  of  this  dynasty,  had  introduced  paper  money,  (between 
the  years  1260  and  1263.)     In  1284,  he  commanded  the  mandarin,  Lou- 
chi-joung,  to  present  him  a  plan  for  a  new  paper  currency,  but  the  emie* 
sion  of  it  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1287 ;  from  that  period  the  Mo^ 
guls  continued  annually  to  increase  the  quantity  of  their  notes,  which 
were  called  pao-tchhao,  or  preck>u8  papej*  money.     From  the  year  1264 
to  1294,  a  note  was  in  circulation  which  replaced  that  of  1260  to  1263, 
and  which  were  made  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  tchu,  (ndorus  papyrifera,) 
and  were  a  Chinese  square  foot  in  size.     Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
dynasty,  paper  money  had  lost  much  of  its  credit,  and  an  alteration  was 
Boade  in  1357,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  it,  but  every  eftort  was  vain,  and 
the  Mc^uls  were  obliged  to  quit  China,  which  they  had  totally  ruined  by 
their  precious  paper  money.     The  distress  of  the  country  was  such,  that 
the  Ming  emperors,  who  succeeded  the  Moguls,  were  not  only  unable  to 
abolish  the  paper  in  circulation,  but  compelled  to  issue  new  notes.     In 
1375,  six  different  sorts  were  issued,  of  the  value  of  500,  400,  300,  200, 
and  100  pieces  of  copper,  equal  to  an  ounce  of  silver.     The  use  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  as  a  medium  of  payment,  was  strictly  forbid- 
den.    The  value  of  the  notes  soon  fell  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  20  per 
cent.     In  the  year  1448,  the  quantity  of  notes  was  so  considerable,  that 
only  three  deniers  of  specie  were  given  for  a  note  of  1,000.     Every 
attempt  was  made,  by  compulsive  measures,  to  restore  the  paper  currency 
to  a  better  condition.     The  taxes  on  the  markets  of  both  capitals  were 
even  allowed  to  be  paid  in  paper,  but  every  attempt  was  fruitless,  and  the 
notes  went  out  of  circulation  ;  at  least  history  makes  no  mention  of  them 
later  than  the  year  1455.     The  Mandchous  who  succeeded  the  Ming  em- 
perors, and  who  are  now  masters  of  China,  have  never  attempted  to  intro. 
duca  a  paper  currency,  for  these  barbarians  are  happily  ignorant  of  the 
European  policy,  which  declares  that  the  more  a  nation  is  in  debt,  the 
more  it  is  rich  and  flourishing.* 

*  The  notes  of  the  Soung,  Kin,  nn4  MusfuK  were  made  of  the  bark  of  tbe  tebit, 
printed  and  aealed  by  authority.  Tboee  of  the  Minf  were  of  paper  made  with  di^rent 
plants,  and  richly  ornamented. 
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RKCBlfT    DEOISIOFS    I  If    H  A  S8  A  C  B  USBT  T8  »* 
LIABILITIES  OF  COMMON  CARRIERS. 

CiraUt  Court — Citizens'  Bank,  libellaotB,  vs.  Nantucket  Steamboat  Company. — ^Tluf 
ease  oame  before  the  circuit  court  by  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  district  conn,  which 
was  in  favor  of  respondents.  The  facts  proved  were,  that  a  package  of  6aiiA;  bUU  was 
intrusted  by  the  bank  to  the  captain  of  the  steamboat  Telegraph,  plying  between  Nan- 
tucket  and  New  Bedford,  to  be  delivered  at  the  latter  place,  but  that  it  never  reached  its 
destination,  having  been  in  some  way  or  other  lost  by  the  captain,  or  stolen  from  him* 

The  Ubellants  sought  to  recover  the  amount  of  this  loss  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
boat,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  common  carriers  of  merchandise  for  hire,  and  reipoo. 
aible,  as  such,  for  the  default  or  negligence  of  their  agents ;  and  if,  as  carriers  of  mer. 
cbandise,  they  were  not  liable  for  the  safe  carrisge  of  bank  bills,  yet  that  as  the  captain, 
their  agent,  in  their  employment,  and  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  that  employmaiu,  Ind 
undertaken  to  carry  bank  bills,  the  company  were  liable  for  his  neglects. 

The  respondents  showed  that  bank  bills  had  been  frequently  intrusted  by  banks  and 
individuals  at  Nantucket  to  the  captains  of  vessels,  and  to  the  captain  of  their  boat,  to  be 
delivered  at  various  ports  on  their  routes ;  but  that  this  was  considered  a  mere  peitooal 
trust  of  the  captain's,  and  that  compensation  had  rarely  been  paid  for  these  services,  and 
when  so,  it  had  not  been  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  received  merely  as  a  gratuity. 
And  the  respondents  contended,  that  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  they  bad  ever  held 
themselves  out  as  carriers  of  bank  bills,  and  the  custom  of  captains  to  carry  money  sc 
their  own  risk  having  been  proved,  and  in  this  case  the  csptain  of  the  boat  having  taket 
charge  of  these  bills  in  his  private  capacity,  and  not  as  agent  of  the  company,  nor  for  die 
benefit  of  the  company,  they  could  not  be  held  to  answer  for  this  loss. 

The  court  (Judge  Story)  sustained  the  grounds  taken  by  the  respondents,  and  gaie 
judgment  in  their  favor. 

United  States  District  Cotart, — John  Harding,  libellant,  ps.  Owners  of  steamboat  Ms. 
verick. — ^This  was  a  libel  brought  by  the  mate  of  brig  Souther  against  the  owners  of  die 
ferry-boat  Maverick,  which  plies  between  the  city  and  East  Boston,  to  recover  for  sa 
injury  done  him,  through  the  carelessness,  ss  alleged,  uf  those  in  charge  of  the  boat. 

The  brig  was  warping  from  one  wharf  to  another,  and  had  a  warp  running  across  the 
dock  to  and  from  which  the  ferry-boats  run  ;  but  before  he  could  get  his  vt«sel  scrosi, 
the  ferry-boat  returned.  Some  one  called  to  him,  **  Slack  up  your  line.**  He  proceed, 
ed  to  do  it  as  soon  as  poesible  ;  but  before  he  could  get  it  clear,  the  boat,  keeping  on  her 
course,  caught  the  warp  and  drew  it  out  with  great  rapidity,  and  one  of  the  libellsot^ 
legs  becoming  enuingled  in  a  coil  of  the  rope,  be  was  thrown  down  and  dragged  forward 
to  the  catheads  with  great  force,  and  one  of  his  legs  broken  in  two  places,  and  the  oibsr 
very  severely  bruised  and  torn. 

The  court  (Judge  Sprague)  gave  judgment  for  the  Ubellant,  and  the  parties  not  beisf 
able  to  i^ree  upon  the  amount  of  damages,  fixed  them  ^t  $1,400. 

PROMISSORY  VOTE. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court, — Mackay  vs.  Holland. — This  was  an  action  against  defta. 
dant,  as  maker  of  a  promissory  note  for  $600,  payable  to  Neater  Houghton,  of  New  Yofk, 
and  by  Houghton  endorsed  to  one  Vose,  and  by  Vose  to  the  plaintiff.  The  note  wis 
originally  given  to  Houghton,  without  oonsideration,  and  as  collateral  security  Ibr  anf 

•Reported  for  the  Merehan(s>  Magazine,  by  Allen  C.Spooaar,  Esq.,  of  the  Bosioii  b». 
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■nwmt  fHM  m^  bMooM  due  from  6.  W.  Boilmid  (deteduU*^  brother)  to  ftid 
Hoaghtofif  apoa  6.  W.  Holland's  £ulnre  to  indemnify  Houghton  for  certain  advances 
aod  liabilittes  which  Houghton  was  under  on  G.  W.  Holland's  aocoonl.  The  note  was 
transfecrtd  by  Houghton,  mfter  it  toot  due.  aod  at  a  rinw  when  the  balance  between 
Hoogfaton  and  G.  W.  Holland  was  in  Holland's  fiivor. 

The  court  said  that  upon  these  facts  the  deiendam  was  dearly  not  chaigeable,  being 
eotitled  to  make  the  same  defence  in  thb  ease  which  he  coald  have  made  to  a  suit  by 
HoiQ^hton,  unless  he  had  waived  that  deienee  by  some  act  or  admission  of  his  own.  It 
was  apoa  an  act  of  this  sort  that  plaintiff  Folied,  viz :  that  he  showed  the  note  to  defen- 
dant, and  asked  him  if  it  was  due ;  and  defendant  said,  "  /  9uppQ9e  I  am  liabUf  and  will 
p0f  it."  This  promise,  the  court  said,  was  without  coosideratioo ;  end  if  the  doiendant 
was  hsble  st  all,  it  must  be  on  account  of  some  concealment,  or  some  affirmative  repre. 
sentation,  upon  the  strvngth  of  which  the  plaintiff  took  the  note.  It  did  not  appear  that 
defendant  knew  of  the  state  of  the  accounts  between  Houghton  and  t}.  W.  Holland  at 
the  time  plaintiff  took  the  note,  nor  that  he  was  not  liable  ;  he  had  not,  therefore,  made 
aoy  iiilse  represamation,  or  concealed  any  thing,  but  had  stated  the  best  of  his  knowU 
edge  and  beliefl  And  it  did  appear  that  when  plaintiff  showed  the  note  to  defendant,  he 
■toted  that  ke  had  mkeady  tdcen  it,  A  party  taking  a  note  over^hie  and  dishonored, 
takes  it  at  his  peril,  and  is  boond  to  know  all  its  infirmities.  On  the  whole,  the  opinion 
of  the  coort  wss,  that  the  defendant  not  being  liable  on  the  note  when  Hooghlon  nego- 
ttated  it,  had  not  made  himself  so  by  any  thing  he  had  done  or  omitted  since,  and  order, 
ed  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  defendant 

MARKISD  WOMAN — PlVOkCV. 

Pteree  «t.  Bumham.^-'niis  action  was  brought  upon  a  promissory  note,  given  by  de- 
fendant in  settlement  of  a  judgment  against  her  son,  she  being  at  that  time  a  married 
woman,  but  divorced  from  bed  and  board,  and  living  separate  from  her  husband.  The 
qoestion  was,  whether  the  disabilities  of  a  married  woman  still  adhered  to  her,  so  that 
she  must  be  sued  in  cot^unction  with  her  husband,  and  could  not  be  sued  alone.  And 
the  oourt  held,  that  a  married  woman,  divorced  from  bed  and  board,  may  hold  property, 
make  contracts  respecting  it,  sell  and  transfer  it,  bring  actions  necessary  to  defend  it,  and 
sue  aad  sued.    Judgment  for  plaintiflu 

UABOJTT  or  BAIL. 

Way  «a>  Wright  and  others^ — ^In  this  case  it  was  held,  that  the  iroprisooment  of  the 
prinoipd,  in  ezecotion  of  a  sentence  for  peijury,  disehaiged  the  bail. 

NON-ncraisoNiiBNT  LAW  OP  oomftcncfTT. 

The  law  recently  passed  by  the  Connecticut  legislaturs  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt,  enacts — 

That  no  person  shall  be  arreeted,  held  to  bail,  detained  or  imprisoned,  upon  process, 
mesne  or  final,  founded  on  contract  merely,  express  or  implied,  aoy  law  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Provided^  That  in  all  actions  for  tort,  and  in  all  actions  for  fines  and  penalties,  or  on 
promises  to  marry,  or  for  moneys  collected  or  received  by  a  public  officer,  or  by  any 
person  while  acting  as  trustee,  or  in  any  fiduciary  capacity,  or  for  say  misconduct  or 
neglect  in  office,  or  in  any  professional  employment,  and  in  all  actions  on  the  case  at 
common  law  for  fraud,  (and  which  actions  on  the  ca«ie  are  hereby  authorized,)  alleging 
fraud  against  any  person  in  fraudulently  or  collusively  obtaining  credit,  or  in  fraudo. 
lently  contracting  any  debt,  or  incurring  aoy  obligation,  or  in  fi^udulently,  with  intent 
to  defiand  the  plaintiff  in  such  action,  concealing,  removing,  withhoUing,  assigning, 
or  convejring  away  from  legal  process  bis  property  of  any  kind,  or  choses  in  action,  or 
in  fiaudiilently  keeping  back  his  money  or  means,  on  a  debt  admitted,  or  recovered  by 
jodgment,  or  in  withholding  or  refusing  to  disclose  or  avow  his  rights  in  actions  or 
credits,  so  that  they  msy  be  reached  by  process  of  foreign  attachment :  in  all  soch  cassa 
sad  actions,  die  defendant  may  be  held  to  bail,  arrest^,  or  imprisoned,  with  the  same 
means  of  leieasa  and  dischaige  of  hm  body,  as  provided  in  said  actions  by  existing  laws. 


$60  MofnMy  ConamrtM  Chmmde* 

MONTHLY    COMMERCIAL    CHRONICLE. 

At  the  date  of  oar  laet  number,  the  defeat  of  the  tariff  bill  beibre  Congraaa  had  pro- 
duced  tome  aoeaeinese  in  the  public  raiod.    Nothing  tende  so  mnch  to  uoaetde  bneineai 
aid  to  retard  activity  in  trade  as  Huctuaring  ur  aocertaio  governmental  regnlationt  in 
relation  to  commercial  matterB.    The  compromise  tariff  had  been  prqgressiveiy  in  -open, 
tion  for  ten  years,  until  its  own  provisions  were  fnlfiUedt  ^nd  its  authority  terminated  fay 
ihnitation  In  July.    Congress  had,  however,  enacted  no  new  law  to  supply  its  {>lace« 
The  executive,  in  this  exigency,  supposed  itself  invested  with  sufficient  authority  to  coU 
leot  the  revenues  according  to  the  general  principles  prescribed  in  the  comprtmnse  act, 
as  those  which  should  thereafter  govern  Congress  in  any  new  laws  on  the  subject  whioh 
it  might  enact    In  prosecution  of  this  view,  the  dudes  were  collected  at  a  rate  not  ex. 
ceeding  twenty  per  cent  on  the  home  valuation.    This  manner  of  collecting  the  revs, 
nnes  led  to  great  complaint,  because  necessarily  done  in  a  most  arbitmy  manner*    In 
importing  French  goods,  for  instance,  the  appraisers  would,  in  many  instances,  penist 
in  valuing  an  invoice  at  thirty  cents  the  firano  as  the  market  vahie  of  the  goods  here, 
when  the  importers  would  be  glad  to  sell  them  at  a  value  of  twenty-iive  cents  to  the 
franc.    On  English  goods  the  home  valuation  was  arrived  at  by  adding  ^hy  or  sixty  per 
cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  face  of  the  invoice,  deducting  one  sixth  of  the  amounc, 
and  adding  twenty  per  cent  to  the  balance  for  the  duties.    The  deduction  of  one  sixth 
wss  in  order  not  to  cast  the  freight  upon  the  duty.    Notwithstanding  these  difficulties 
the  duties  were  low,  and  were  such  as,  perfasps,  had  they  been  legalized,  wonld  have 
been  best  for  all  parties.    Such,  however,  is  the  chilling  effect  of  uncertainty  upon  the 
narkeia,  that  notwithstanding  the  probability  of  a  large  increase  in  the  duties,  the  im* 
ports  were  smalL    Most  unexpectedly,  the  tariff  bill,  which  had  been  vetoed,  was  le. 
vived  and  passed,  with  the  objectionable  section,  repealing  the  conditions  on  which  dis 
land  distribution  act  of  last  year  was  passed,  stricken  ouL    When  this  became  a  lav, 
notwithstanding  the  many  bad  features  which  it  contained,  business  seemed  to  receive  a 
new  impnlse.    A  feeling  of  security  came  over  the  market,  and  the  prices  of  those  ar- 
ticles on  which  the  highest  duties  bad  been  laid  greatly  improved.    The  direct  eflect  of 
the  tariff  seemed,  however,  to  have  a  less  beneficial  effect  than  its  indirect  effect    The 
passage  of  the  law,  by  removing  a  cause  of  uneasiness  that  long  had  hung  over  the  pob. 
lie  mind,  gave  those  general  causes  of  reviving  prosperity  room  to  develop  themselvss: 
these  were,  abnndanoe  of  goods  and  produce  at  low  prices,  with  plentsousDess  of  money. 
These  are  elements  which  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  long  exist  simaHaneoosly 
without  producing  their  natural  result — inactivity  of  trade.    The  uncertain  state  of  ibe 
government  finances  had  induced  caution  on  the  part  of  capitalists  and  dealers  long  aft«r 
produce  and  goods  were  supposed  to  have  reached  their  lowest  points.    The  policy  of 
the  government  being  once  defined  imd  developed,  that  cause  for  uneasinees  wss  le- 
Bioved,  and  the  way  so  far  cleared  for  action. 

The  remaining  difficulty  is  the  condition  of  public  credit,  involving  the  standing  of 
that  vast  banking  system  on  which  the  business  of  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been 
conducted.  A  revolution,  deep,  radical,  and  alUpervading  has  undoubtedly  overtiken 
that  system,  and  vmraght  a  change  so  far  as  to  fores  the  reviving  trade  into  new  chan- 
nels, on  a  new  basis.  The  attempts  which  were  made  last  year  to  cheek  the  downvtid 
tendency  of  the  paper  system,  and  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  through  die  instn- 
iQsntaUty  of  a  national  bank,  entirely  failed.  The  establishment  of  soch  an  instiaition» 
with  a  restoration  of  bank  credits,  cannot  now  be  reasonably  Isoksd  for,  at  Isast  for  fifs 
years  to  come.    In  the  SMan  tinie«  the  impulse  which  has  now  bseo  given  to 
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esDDOt  teikniBlf  be  checked  by  any  external  cauees,  but  will  progren,  roll  onward^  and 

expand  itself,  calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  people,  developing  the  reeources  of  the 

coontry,  increasing  the  national  wealth,  and  placing  the  prosperity  of  the  people  in  a  po. 

flition  proof  against  the  practices  of  the  Bank  of  England.    The  fact  that  banking  credits 

have  nearly  ceased  to  exist  at  those  points  where  the  largest  collections  of  agricultoral 

products  change  hands,  is  a  guaranty  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  business  which  is  to  grow 

oat  of  the  present  and  future  crops,  must  be  conducted  without  their  agency.    In  order 

to  illustrate  this  we  may  state  that  from  New  Orleans  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  ex. 

ports  from  the  United  States  of  domestic  growth  is  made,  and  that  upwards  of  $50,000,000 

of  the  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  annually  received  at  that  port.     With 

this  premise,  we  may  now  trace  the  banking  movement  at  that  point  from  time  to  time 

since  1830,  giving  the  monthly  return  for  three  cotton  seasons  since  1839,  when  the  last 

suspension  took  place,  with  the  corresponding  rates  of  specie  and  sight  checks  on  New 

York : — 

Banks  of  Nbw  Orlsans. 

MaU  •/      Ckeekt  on 

Yesur,  MnUk,        Loan*.  Specie.  Circulation,  DepotiU,  Specie.     New  York, 

1830,  January.      6.796,351  1,492.674  1,301,483    2.016,560 

1835,  June,        37,388,839  2.828,904  5,114,082    7,106,628 

1836,  August,     51,234,158  2,607,587  7,130,546  11,744,712 

1837,  January,  59,108,741  3,108,416  7,909,788  11,487,431 
May,  50.852,018  2,327,821  6,586,978  10,152,711 
Decemb.   55.593.371  2,729,983  7,558,465    7,426,468 

1838,  March,  52,058,084  2,970.723  4,734,739  8.021,137 
Decemb.   56,855,610  3,987,697  6,280,588    7,657,161 

1839,  October,  49,138,700  2,847,487  4,341,533  4,928,076  8  3 
Novemb.  48,860,902  2,768,114  5,233,136  5,182,904  7^  4 
Decemb.  49,861,143  2,504,725  5,526,785    6.118,651  3  2J 

1840,  January,    52,027,697  2,525,969  5,804,130    6,048,218  4  3 
February,  52,597,402  2,900,375  6,683,043    6,186,526  4  4 
March,     52,623,659  3,154,351  6,931,224    6,525,866  4^  5 
May,         50,730,457  3,575,228  7,112.793    7,221,554  6  6* 
June,        48,654,884  3,533,495  6.827,226    6,670,665  6i  6^ 
July,         48,437,628  3,365,635  6,558,262    6,427,671  6  6i 
August,    48,558,770  3,614,534  6,130,284    6^297,675  6  6} 
Septerob.  48,537,633  3,526.300  5.781,799    6,039,300  5  6 
October,  48,416,060  3,432,407  5,618,545    6,308,294  3^  3 
Novemb.  48,663.357  3,388,298  5,916,031     6,550,889  2*  1| 
Decemb.  48,646,799  3,160,243  6,443.785    7,020,263  ij  l\ 

1841,  January.    494J26,189  3^220,973  7,369,352    7.271,285  1*  li 
February,  48.946,163  3,422.155  7,565.595    7,564,512  4  3 
March,     49.165,948  3.317,123  8.046.765    8.128,261  5i  6 
April,       49,532,656  3,355,^4  8,886,356    8,789,091  5  5 
May,         48,404,535  *  3,406,108  8,849,883    8,497,.507  6  6^ 
June,        48,462,800  3,406,004  8,254.171     7,859,929  5  5\ 
July,         48,3514^00  3,171,806  7,502,167    7.144,185  4^  4i 
August,    45,952.643  2,912,654  6,822,668    6,306,969  3  3^ 
Sepiemb.  46,143,034  3,067,348  6,264,416    5,968,585  H  H 
October,  45,392,276  3,013,757  6,084,375    6,081,518  1}  3 
Decemb.  45,157,791  2,338,524  5,870,375    4,912,258  4i  3} 

18^  March,     33,3:11,028  2,296,231  4,033.162  4,819,791        7  4 

April,        35,970,600  2,263.900  3,707.719  4,750,153        6  5* 

June,        35,443,442  1.084.148  1,449,950  2.130,204  par  1 

July,         35,374,934  1,026,847  2,384,162  3,355,066        "  9 

August,    34,212,829  904.737  1,922,083  2,743,322        "  3^ 

Septemb.  33>17,740  1,208,459  1,733,114  2,619,364        ♦*  } 

This  table  gives  a  pretty  accurate  view  of  the  banking  movement  at  that  importaot 
point.    The  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  New  Orieans  was,  in  1830,  $4,665,980.    This 
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WBS  increased  to  $99,943,838  in  December,  1837,  a  period  of  teren  years.    Thia  capital 
waa  held  or  procured  as  follows  >— 

Frociued  in  Europe,  moady  on  the  credit  of  the  atate, $90,795,060 

"       **   other  United  Statea, 6,945,710 

••      or  held  in  Louisiana., 12,973,042 

Total  capital  paid  up,. $39,943,83K 

Thia  capital  waa  aabaequently  incraaaed  to  $41,711,914.    The  increase  of  banking 
£Milities  at  thia  rapid  rate  waa  evidently  in  advance  <^  the  real  business  of  the  eiiy, 
which  in  the  same  period  had  increaaed  fifty  per  cent  only.    The  bank  credits  constant^ 
aocunmlating,  aought  other  than  legitimate  channeb  for  their  employment,  «t  the  aams 
tune  that  they  greatly  facilitated  apeculators  in  obtaining  the  means  of  operating  in  cot. 
ton — the  principal  article  of  eiport  from  New  Orleans.    The  market  for  that  aniels 
became  altogether  speculative  under  the  influence  thua  exercised ;  and,  by  a  singular 
inversion  of  thinga,  the  rate  at  the  same  period  throughout  a  aeason  would  always  be 
higher  in  New  Orleans,  the  point  of  purchase,  than  in  Liverpool,  the  principal  market 
of  consumption.    Operations  were  alwajrs  for  a  rise.    If,  through  overproduction,  or  an 
ontoward  state  of  affairs  abroad,  the  market  was  checked,  a  long  chain  of  redamatioBS 
and  discredit  followed,  which  made  its  evil  influence  felt  throughout  the  Union,  partisa. 
larly  in  New  York,  where  the  aterling  bills  were  mostly  negotiated.    During  the  last 
Cbw  years  the  cotton  market  has  been  a  losing  one.    The  consequence  haa  been  that 
the  meana  of  the  southern  banks  have  been  gradually  locked  up,  until,  during  the  last  sprii^ 
five  of  those  of  New  Orleans  found  it  impossible  to  go  on  even  in  a  state  of  auapensioB, 
and  they  failed,  reducing  the  capital  by  $4,458,617.    The  failures  of  those  banks  were 
▼ery  disastrous.    Nine  others,  with  capitals  of  $99,633,190,  attempted  to  resume,  and 
oould  not  sustain  it.    They  have  now  a  circulation  of  $1,613,000,  at  a  depreciation  of 
ten  to  forty  per  cent    The  first  five  failed  in  March  last,  and  are  now  in  liquidaticn. 
Their  loans  and  liabilities  are  deducted  in  the  preceding  table.    The  two  outer  columns 
of  the  rate  of  specie  and  sight  checks  on  New  York  indicate  the  depreciation  of  the  car. 
lency  through  all  the  period  of  suspension  which  took  place  in  October,  1^9,  the  lost 
time.    Since  June  last,  the  quotations  are  for  specie,  or  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Looisi. 
ana,  which  continues  to  pay.    This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  bills  of  the  suspended 
banks  are  no  longer  taken,  except  for  their  specie  value.    How^far  those  banks  will  be 
able  to  recover  themselves,  so  aa  again  to  resume,  is  matter  of  doubt.    Under  the  present 
law,  the  banks  are  required  to  retain  in  their  vaults  $1  for  every  $3  of  their  bills  in  di' 
culation,  with  the  exception  of  the  real  estate  banks,  which  are  allowed  ninety  days. 
The  courts  meet  on  the  Ist  of  November,  and  probably  by  that  time  most  of  them  will 
have  complied  with  the  requisition.    We  have  here  then  an  outline  of  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  capital  has  been  drawn  into  banking  at  New  Orleans,  and  been  sunk 
by  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system.    In  all  sections  of  the  country  the  same  general 
features  have  and  do  exist    All  that  capital  which,  during  the  undue  excitement  of  the 
years  subsequent  to  1839,  waa  drawn  into  banking  by  the  operation  of  speculation  in 
raising  prices  and  creating  an  extraordinary  demand  for  money,  haa,  in  the  general  M 
'   of  property,  ceased  to  exist,  leaving,  however,  active,  as  much  capital  as  b  neoesniy 
for  the  transacdon  of  buaness.    The  quantity  of  money  required  for  the  interchange  of 
commodities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comparadve  value  of  the  crops  of  cotton  and  fluar, 
which  are  the  most  valuable,  for  the  years  1837  and  1838,  according  to  the  average 
raaifcet  value  for  eaclt  year.    The  average  crop  of  cotton,  for  the  Ust  seven  years,  baa 
been  515,980,000  pounda,  and  of  flour  90,000,000  barrels.    These  would  represent,  at 
te  average  pricea,  the  following  auma : — 


1897.  1841. 

Cotton,  515,380,000  lbs.  ft  15c.  877,393,000    515,380,000  a  8c $41,333,400 

Floor, 30,000,000  bbis.  a$10,  300,000,000    30,000,000  a  t5 100,000,000 

Total,. $377,393,000  Total,^ $141,333,400 

Here  is  a  difTerence  of  $136,069,600  in  the  money  value  of  two  articles  of  domestie 
growth,  requiring  in  so  moeh  less  the  facilities  of  banking  capital  in  their  exchange. 
The  prices  of  both  these  articles  depend  ontirelf  upon  the  foreign  market  that  may  be 
obtained  for  them,  because  the  production  is  greater  dnn  the  consumption  in  this 
country.  The  money  price  will,  therefore,  be  the  specie  yalues  of  the  countries  of  con. 
sumption,  goTsmed  by  the  demand  there.  Hence  the  amount  of  capital  required  for 
their  exchange  here  can  only  bear  a  proportion  to  the  quantity  produced,  governed  by 
the  money  price  created  abroad.  The  prices  of  these  two  articles  govern  those  of  aU 
most  all  others.  When  the  wreck  of  the  old  redundant  capital  is  cleared  away,  which 
will  now  shortly  be  the  case,  nothing  will  prevent  a  long  season  of  solid  prosperity. 

Money  hss  been  and  is  very  plenty.  Thus  far  the  fall  trade  has  failed  to  create  suf. 
ficient  bosiness  paper  for  the  employment  of  even  the  reduced  bank  capital  of  the  city. 
The  amount  of  specie  is  laige  and  accumulating.  It  flows  in  from  foreign  countries, 
and  finds  its  way  to  the  interior,  where,  after  performing  its  legitimate  functions,  it  will 
•ettle  at  those  points  at  which  its  presence  is  most  needed.  Notwithstanding  this  plen^. 
teousness  of  money,  the  operations  in  slocks  have  been  limited  for  investment.  The 
**  £u)cy*'  or  noa4ividend  paying  stocks  have  been  quite  neglected,  speculation  having 
ntanest  altogether  ceased.  Bank  stocks,  f^m  the  constant  explostens  and  the  develop^ 
ments  of  mismanagement  and  defalcations,  as  well  as  from  the  decreasing  business,  ara 
no  longer  desirable  as  an  investment  Since  our  last,  one  other  New  York  safety  fund 
bank,  the  **  Bank  of  Lyons,**  has  been  ei\joined  at  the  instigation  of  the  bank  oomraii* 
aionets.  The  circumstances  of  the  failure  afford  another  instance  of  the  balefal  infloenea 
of  bank  oredits  in  produce  speculations.  The  stocks  of  the  several  states  have  not  been 
in  demand,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  state  and  corporation.  The  comptroller 
of  the  former  has  issued  propoeals  for  a  new  loan  of  $350,000,  seven  per  cent  stock, 
being  the  balance  of  the  loan  authorized  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature. 
The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  failed  in  August  Isst  on  the  interest  of  its  debt,  has 
aiooe  advertised  its  public  works,  for  the  construction  of  which  those  debts  were  con. 
tracted,  for  sale,  to  take  its  stock  at  par  in  payment  That  stock  is  nominally  at  forty 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  market  This  being  the  pecnliar  position  of  the  debt  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  we  will  here  annex  a  table  of  the  leading  works,  with  their 
extent,  cost,  and  aggregate  revenue  and  expenditores  for  ten  years,  fiom  1830  to  1846, 
inclusive : — 

Cost,  Rxvutxtx,  akd  EzptyDrrxTKEs  of  the  FnnsHBD  Liiixs  op  Psnustlvahu  Canals 

AND  Railroads. 

NatM  and  Deseription.  Mtlet.      Coit.       Retenue,  Expendit. 

Eastern  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal — Ex. 

lends  from  Colambia  to  Duncan's  Island, 4^  $1,734,958  $1,047,836  $433,805 

Juniata  Division — Extends  from  Duncan's  Island 

to  Hollidnysburg, 130    3,4.37,334       491,104    592,180 

Western  Division — Extends  from  Johnstown  to 

Fitisbuig, 105    3,964,883       887,013    889,894 

Delaware  Dinrion — Extends   finom    Bristol    to 

Eaaton, 60    1,374,774       586,515    638.831 

Susquehanna  Division — Extends  from  Duncan's 

Island  to  Northumberland, 39       867,874       141,730    314,253 

North  Branch  Division — Extends  from  Northunu 

beriand  to  Lackawannock, 79    1,491,894        63,559    990,634 
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PBrncTLVAiru  Canaxs  aub  Railboam,  Etc. — Contmued, 

Name  and  Detcription,  MiUs,      Co9i»       Revenue.  ExpendU, 

West  Branch  Division — Extends  from  Northunu 

berland  to  Dannsbuig, 73  $1,708,579      $60,859  9333,738 

French  Creek  Division — Extends  (including  the 

feeder)  from  Franklin  to  Conneaut  Lake, 45       784,754  4,767    133,979 

Beaver  Division — Extends  from  Beaver  to  New. 

casUe. 25       592,258         10,924    139,082 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Railway — Extends 

from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia, 82    3,983,302    1,205,419    585,343 

Railroad  Tolls, 824,319    862,074 

Motive  Power, 436,579 

Locomotives,  Ropes,  &c 

Allegheny  Portage  Railway — ^Extends  fitmi  Hoi. 

Udaysbuig  to  Johnstown, 38    1,783,176       413,504    293,135 

Railroad  Tolls, 443,480    539,507 

Motive  Power, »- 122,236 

Locomotives,  Ropes,  6lc 


Total, 20,653,791    6.181,624  6,694,206 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  thOvfoUowing  canals  in  progress,  and  nearly  completed : — 

North  Branch  Extension,  from  Lackawana  to  New  York  line, jmles    90 

Erie  Extension,  from  Greenville  to  Erie  Harbor, » 63^ 

Wiconisco  Canal,  from  Duncan's  Island  to  Wiconisco  Creek, » 13| 

Total,  miles  of  canals  in  progress, » 165} 

These  have  cost  nearly  $10,000,000,  making  the  total  funded  debt,  with  money  bor- 
rowed  to  pay  interest  and  other  expenses,  $36,331,005.  The  property  of  the  state  m 
as  follows : 

The  value  of  public  improvements,  estimated  at  cost,  is $29,292,165  33 

The  state  owns  bank  stock  which  cost,  at  par 2,108,700  00 

The  state  owns  turnpike  and  bridge  stock » 831,778  66 

The  stale  owns  railroad  stock 350,546  00 

Money  due  on  unpatented  lands,  estimated  at 1,000,000  00 

Total $33,583,189  99 

The  works  may  become  valuable,  but  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  in  ten  jrean,  in- 
cluding a  most  prosperous  season,  the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts  $512,585,  inda. 
pendent  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  contracted  for  their  construction.  We  hsve  gooe 
thus  into  details,  because  it  is  a  novel  feature  in  the  money  market  for  an  independent 
state  to  become  bankrupt,  and  tender  its  property  for  sale  in  payment. 

Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  in  relation  to  the  pajrment  of  the  next  interest,  by 
the  states  of  Arkansas,  Alabemia,  and  Ohio,  but  assurances  have  been  received  from  the 
proper  quarter  that  the  payments  will  be  promptly  met. 

The  federal  government  has  hitherto  not  been  enabled  to  sell  any  part  of  the  loan,  for 
the  negotiation  of  which  agents  were  despatched  for  England.  In  the  mean  time  Con- 
gress has  so  &r  amended  the  law  authorizing  ihe  loan,  as  to  forbid  its  being  sold  uodtr 
par ;  and  has  also  authorized  the  issue  of  $6,000,000  of  the  amount  in  the  fonn  of 
treasury  notes.  The  presence  of  these  notes  is  now  daily  looked  for  in  the  mar- 
ket.  They  will  greatly  increase  the  amount  outstanding  beyond  what  it  has  ever  been 
before.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  amount  outstanding,  at  the  close  of  each  month, 
for  the  last  four  years. 
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mnrxD  states  trsasitrt  notes  oursTAiiDnro  on  the  fiust  of  sacs  hohth,  roft  a  sebim 

OF  TEAM. 

1839.  -  1840.  1841.  184S. 

January 7.343,948  2,758.331  4,652,991  6.840,723 

February 6,813,888  2,570,340      '     4,804,719  — 

March 6,552,946  2,176,981  5,393,094  8,539,115 

April 7,590,492  1,422.555  6,301,324  — 

May 6,963,554  1,256,985  6,862,990  7,434,729 

JuDe 6,0624^  2,052,056  8,063,563  9,100,904 

July.^ ^ 5,458,542  2.123,717  8,345,695  9,077,00« 

August 5,160,430  3,476,937  8,305,336  8,903,818 

September 4,519,937  4,966,502  7,265,660  8  771,999 

October 3,707,380  4,560,689  7,373,024 

November. 3,394,180  4,664^^00  7,371,705 

December 2,998,071  4,433,833  7^228,857 

Tbe  96,000,000  to  be  issued  will  increase  the  sum  to  near  9 15,000,000.  The  notes 
are  to  some  extent  absorbed  as  a  medium  of  exchange  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
also,  while  the  funds  of  the  banks  are  in  search  of  employment,  they  form  a  desirable 
ioTestment,  being  srrailable  at  any  moment.  They  are  also  in  demand  for  the  payment 
of  duties,  when  the  discount  upon  them  is  sufficient  to  moke  that  operation  an  object, 
which  is  howeyer  scarcely  now  the  case,  tbe  rate  being  but  )  discount.  The  department 
haa  been  very  backward  in  issuing  the  notes,  in  the  hope  that  some  negotiations  for  a  sale 
of  the  stock  could  be  effected.  This  has  operated  very  unfortunately  for  the  creditors  of 
the  government.  They  have  many  of  them  been  obliged  to  sell  their  claims  upon  the 
department  at  a  discount  of  1  per  cent  to  those  very  capitalists  whose  negotiations,  real 
or  pretended,  have  prevented  them  (rom  being  paid.  The  revenues  of  the  government 
are,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  not  likely  to  be  improved  under  the  new  tariff;  on  the 
contrary,  importing  and  shipping  business  seems  to  have  received  a  aevere  cheek.  Many 
veeeels  that  were  put  upon  the  stocks  before  the  passage  of  the  tariff  have  been  coon- 
termanded  since. 

In  relation  to  tbe  state  of  New  York,  some  uneasineas  has  been  manifest  in  relatkni 
to  the  result  of  the  coming  elections :  inasmuch  as  an  increase  of  debt  and  extension 
of  the  internal  improvements  is  thought  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  have  constructed  from  official  documenllB 
the  following  comparative  table  of  the  progress  of  the  debts  of  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  TOftK.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

AmH  borrowed  Am't  ptdd             Total  of  »taU  Pennoyivama 

ta  each  in  each              Uabilitieo  at  the  debt  at  the 

Tear,                     year.  year,  clou  of  each  year,  clooe  of  year, 

1825  7,737,770  1,680,000 

1826  377,000  270,000  7,844,770  1,980,000 

1827  500,000  94,615  8,250,155  2,980,000 

1828  220,000  21,000  8,450,155  5,780,000 

1829  387,000  333,942  8,516,013  8,370,000 

1830  150,000  30,977  8,635,035  12,070,000 

1831  240,263  9,653  8,865,645  14,965,661 

1832  561,500  9,427,145  17,614,341 

1833  .        178,886    1,566,310       8,127,656    20,655,002 

1834  1,044,876     638,830       8,584.525    22,920,402 

1835  129,453     782,160       8,007,035    24,400,002 

1836  650,000     691,778       8,005,785    24,400,002 

1837  919,973    1,026,912       7,954,114    24,400,00jl 

1838  4,350,761  365,011  11,953,852  25,200,002 

1839  2,139,185  67,300  14,(»25,738  31,724,002 

1840  4,497,297  138,139  18.385,309  35,936,002 

1841  3,609,414  33,770  21,960,953  39,508a47 
1843  3,614,182  10,544  25,764,590 

81* 
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We  hftye  before  seen  the  condition  of  the  PennsylTania  state  works.  We  msy  nov 
take  the  following  table  of  the  business  of  the  New  York  state  canals,  since  their  com- 
mencetnent. 

BUSINESS  OF  TBK  KBW  TORE  STATB  CANALS. 

Number  of  boata    No.  of  loek^      Ton§  going 


arr*d  atf^  clea*d 
from^  Aibttny, 

ageoweot  of 
Schenectady. 

froM 
tide.water. 

at  tide-water, ' 

nut. 

1824 

8,760 

6,166 

34,136 

^ 

340,643 

1825 

13,110 

10,985 

33,438 

— 

566,279 

1826 

—m 

15,156 

35.435 

302,170 

765,104 

1827 



13,004 

^ 

— 

869,260 

1828 

23,662 

14,579 

56,792 

•— 

838,444 

1829 

21,490 

12,619 

52,621 

— 

813,137 

1830 

23,874 

14,674 

70,154 

— 

1,056,923 

1831 

.      26,882 

16,284 

86,945 

•— 

1,223,801 

1832 

25,826 

18,601 

— 

* 

14^9,483 

1833 

31,460 

20,649 

119,463 

— 

1,463,82?) 

1834 

32,438 

22,911 

114,608 

553,596 

1,341,339 

1835 

36,690 

25,798 

128,910 

753,191 

1,548,986 

1836 

34,190 

25,516 

133.796 

696,347 

1,614,336 

1837 

31,082 

21,055 

122,130 

611,781 

1,292,627 

1838 

32,120 

25,962 

142,808 

640,481 

1,590,911 

1839 

31,882 

24,234 

142,035 

602,128 

1.616,382 

1840 

30,456 

26,987 

129,580 

669,012 

1,775,747 

1841 

33,782 

30,320 

162,715 

774,334 

3,034,882 

1842 

(September  1st.) 

907,000 

The  tolls  this  year,  as  compared  with  1841,  thus  far,  present  a  diminution  of  20  per  cent 
This  table  gives  an  increase  in  the  returns  of  the  canals,  for  a  series  of  years,  but  does 
not  show  any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  boats  or  tons  transported,  that  should 
warrant  any  great  outlay  of  expense  to  increase  the  facilities  of  transportation.  It  ap. 
pears  that  the  average  tolls  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  91*804,554;  and  for  the 
previous  seven  years  91»2^dt639 — being  an  increase  of  $564,915.  In  the  same  period 
the  debt  has  increased  $17,758,705,  bearing  interest  $1,065,522  per  annum;  makiag 
an  excess  in  the  increase  of  expense  over  the  increase  of  means  of  $500,607.  This 
does  not  afford  much  encouragement  for  the  further  increase  of  debt,  and  such  a  step 
would  undoubtedly  severely  injure  credit. 

The  advices  from  Europe  by  the  late  arrivals,  are  of  a  very  favorable  nature  in  nguA 
to  the  revival  of  business  in  Englsnd.  Money  was  exceedingly  plenty,  and  the  hanrest 
full.  There  was,  however,  no  improvement  in  affairs  connectied  with  the  United  Statss. 
The  fall  in  produce  precludes  the  hope  of  any  very  extended  markets  for  that  of  the 
United  States  growth  ;  and  no  cause  existed  for  a  return  of  confidence  in  the  publie 
securities.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  every  reason  for  increased  distrust  It  was  veiy 
apparent  that  England  would  require  no  incressed  supply  of  com,  a  circumstance  which, 
although  favorable  to  an  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  precluded  the  hope  of  any  en- 
larged operations  in  other  produce  of  the  United  States.  The  crops  of  France,  howefsr, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  were  largely  deficient ;  a  circumstance  that  will  lead  to 
an  outpouring  of  United  States  produce  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  to  Algiers,  Sooth 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  those  other  markets  which  are  wont  to  draw  their  mp- 
plies  from  Europe.  The  returns  for  this  produce  will,  under  present  appearances,  he 
mostly  in  specie. 

New  York,  September  25, 1842. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

THE  NEW  BRITISH  TARIFF. 

DDTIBS  OF  CUSTOMS    PATABLB  ON  GOODS,    WAKB8,    AXD  MERCHANDISI    DIPORTXD    UTTO    THB 

UNITED  XINODOM   FKOM   FOREION   PARTS. 

Oforfrom  Oforfnm 

JtrtieUt.                                                   E»r.  Cnmtriet.  Brit,  Pm*.' 
Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  being  either  in  part  or  wholly 

tnanufsctured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported 

into,  or  used  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 20  per  ct.  20  per  ct. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  being  either  in  part  or  wholly 

manufactured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  chaiged  with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported 

into  or  used  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, Sperct.  Speret. 

Acetous  Acid  (see  Vinegar)  £   ».    d,  £   s,    d» 

Acorns, bushel  0    10  0    0    6 

Agates........ for  every  jeiOO  value  5    0    0  5    0    0 

Ditto,  set,.'. 15  per  cent 

Alabaster,  (see  Marble) 

Ale, barrel  2    0    0  9    0    0 

Alkali,  not  being  Barilla, cwt.  0    16  0    16 

Alkanet  Root,... 0    10  0    10 

Almonds,  (not  Jordan  or  Bitter) 0  10    0  0  10    0 

Jordan, 15    0  15    0 

Bitter, 0    2    0  0    2    0 

Paste  of, 20  per  ct.  20  per  ct. 

Aloes, pound  0    0    2  0    0    1 

Alum,  aB  sorts, cwt.  0    2    0  0    2    0 

Amber,  rough, 0    5    0  0    5    0 

Manufactures  of,  (not  enumerated) 15  per  ct.  15  per  ot. 

AmbergriB, ounce  0    0    3  0    0    3 

Anchovies,  (see  Fish) 

Angelica, \ cWt.  0    4    0  0    4    0 

Annatto,  roll  and  flag, .*. 0    10  0    10 

Aniseed, cwt.  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Antimony,  ore  of, ton  0    10  0    10 

Crude, cwt  0    2    0  0    0    6 

Regulus, ^ cwt  0    4    0  0    10 

Apples,  raw, bushel  0    0    6  0    0    S 

Dried 0    2    0  0    2    0 

Aquafortis, cwt  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Aijjol, 0    0    6  0    0    6 

Aristolochia, 0    10  0    10 

Arrowroot, cwt  0    5    0  0    10 

Arsenic, cwt  0    10  0    0    6 

Assafeetida  (see  gum) 

Ashes,  Pearl  or  Pot, 0    0    6> 

Soap,  weed  and  wood, 0    0    6  >  Free. 

Not  enumerated, 5  per  ct  j 

Asphalmm, ton  0    10  0    10 

Asses, each  0    2    6  0    18 

Bacon, cwt.  0  14    0  0    3    6 

Balsam  Canada, pound  0    0    1  0    a    1 

Capivi, cwt  0    4    0  0    4    0 

Peru, pound  0    0    3  0    0    3 

Riga,* pound  0    0    1  0    0    1 

*  And  further  as  foreign  spirits,.. .gallon  12    6  12    6 

Tolu,« pound  0    0    2  0    0    2 

Balm  of  Gilead,  and  all  balsams  not  otherwise  enumereted  or 

described,.. 0    0    6  0    0    6 

\t  twist,  the  doien  knots,  each  containing  32  yards,....  0    5    0,026 
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JlrticUt.                                                     .fbr.  Cnaurieg.  Brit. 

Barilla, tonjCO    5«.  Od.jCO    5«.0i 

Barbadoes  Tar, cwt.  0    2  6  0  2    6 

Bark,  Perumn,  Cascarilla,  and  other  aorta, cwt  0    10  0  10 

Do.  for  tanners*  or  dyers' iu»e, 0    0  3  0  0    1 

Elxtrttct  of,  or  other  vegetable  substances  to  be  used  only  for 

tanning  leather, 0    10  0  10 

Barley,  pearled, cwt.  0    5  0  0  2    6 

Basket  Rods,  peeled,  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  circumference  at 

the  band, bundle  0    0  6  0  0    6 

Unpeeled, « bundle  0    0  3  0  0    3 

Baskets, for  every  J^lOO  value  10    0  0  10  0    0 

Bast  ropes,  twines,  and  strands, ^ cwt.  0    5  0  0  2    6 

Beads,  coral,  jet,  Arengo,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described  15  per  ct  15  per  ct. 

Beads  and  bugles  of  glass, pound  0    0  3  0  0    3 

Beans,  Kidney  and  French, bushel  0    0  10  0  0    5 

Beef,  salted,  not  being  corned  beef,  from  and  after  lOih  Oct.  '42,  0    8  0  jO  2    0 

Fresh,  or  slightly  salted, 0    8  0  0  8    0 

Beer  or  Mum, barrel  2    0  0  2  0    0 

Spruce, barrel  10  0  10    0 

Beeswax, cwt.  0    2  1  0  10 

Bleached, 10  0  0  10    0 

Berries,  Bay,  Juniper,  and  Yellow, cwu  0    10  0  10 

Not  enumerated,  commonly  made  use  of  in  chemical  pro. 

cesses, aon  0    10  0  10 

Berries,  (Fruit)  not  enumerated, cwt.  0    2  0  0  2    0 

Birds,  viz :  singing  birds, dozen  0    8  0  0  8    0 

Bitumen  Judaicum, 0    10  0  10 

Blacking, cwt.  10  0  10    0 

Bladders, dozen  0    0  3  0  0    3 

Blubber,  (see  Oil) 

Bones  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  of  fish,  (except  whale 

fins)  whether  burnt  or  unbumt,  or  as  animal  charcoal, ton  0    0  6  0  0    6 

Bonnets  (see  Hats) 

Books,  being  of  editions  printed  prior  to  the  year  1801,  bound  or 

unbound, cwt,  10  0  10    0 

Printed  in  or  since  the  year  1801, cwt.  5    0  0  5  0    0 

In  the  foreign  living  languages,  printed  in  or  since  the  year 

1801 cwt.  2  10  0  2  10    0 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Calashes,  viz :  women's  boots  and  calashes, 

dozen  pairs,  0  12  0  0  12    0 

If  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur  or  other  trimming, 0  15  0  0  15    0 

Shoes,  with  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted  shoes  and  clogs,....  0  10  0  0  10    0 

If  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any  other  trimming, 0  12  0  0  12    0 

Women's  shoes  of  silk,  satin,  jean,  or  other  stufis,  kid,  moroc- 

CO,  or  other  leather, 0    9  0  0  9    0 

Women's  shoes,  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any  other 

trimming, 0  10  0  0  10    0 

Girls*  boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  not  exceeding  seven  inches 
in  length,  to  be  charged  with  two  thirds  of  the  above  duties. 

Men's  Boots, doz.  pairs  18  0  ISO 

Shoes, 0  14  0  0  14   0 

Boys'  boots  and  shoes,  not  exceeding  seven  inches  in  length, 
to  be  charged  with  two  thirds  of  the  above  duties. 

Boot  Fronts,  not  exceeding  nine  inches  in  height, 0    3  6  0  3    ( 

Exceeding  nine  inches  in  height, 0    5  6  0  5   6 

BoracicAcid, cwL  0    0  6  0  0   6 

Borax,  Unrefined, 0    0  6  0  0    6 

Refined, « 0    5  0  0  5    0 

Bottles  of  earth  or  stone,  and  empty, dozen  0    0  2  0  0   2 

Ditto  of  glass  covered  with  wicker,  not  being  flint  or  cut  glass, 

or  of  green  or  common  glass, xwt.  0    4  0  0  4   0 

And  further  on  account  of  Excise  duty,  7s. 
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OfoMdfr^m  0/amdfr 
JMieiM,                                                     f^.  QmntrUt.    Brit.  Pot*. 

Bottles  of  glass,  not  otherwise  enamerated  or  described, £i    Os.  Od,£i    Os.  OJ 

And  fiutber  on  account  of  Excise  duty,  90t. 
Boxes  of  all  sorts,  except  those  made  wholly  or  partly  of  glass,  on 

which  the  proper  glass  duty  will  be  levied,  for  every  j£100  val.  10    0    0  5    0    0 

Brass,  manufactures  of, 15  per  cent. 

Brass  Powder, pound  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Bricks  and  Clinkers,  Dutch, thousand  0  10    0  0    5    0 

Oihersoris, 0  15    0  0    7    6 

Brimstone, xwt.  0    0    6  0    0    3 

Refined,  in  rolls, 0    3    0  0    10 

m  flour, 0    2    0  0    10 

Bristles,  rough  and  in  the  tufts,  and  not  in  any  way  sorted,... cwt.  0    3    6  0    3    6 

In  any  way  sorted  or  arranged  in  colors,  and  not  entirely  rough 

and  in  the  tufts, pound  0    0    3  0    0    3 

Brocade  of  gold  or  nlver, 30  per  ct.  30  per  ct. 

Bronze  works  of  art, cwt.  10    0  10    0 

Other  manufactures  of, 15  per  ct  15  per  ct. 

Powder  of, 15  per  ct.  15  per  ct. 

Bugles, pound  0    0    3  0    0    3 

Bulbushes, ton  0  10    0  0  10    0 

Bulb each  10    0  1  10    0 

Bullion  and  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  siWer,  and  ore  of  gold  or 

sUver,  or  of  which  the  major  part  in  value  is  gold  and  silver,...      Free.  Free. 

Bmrgundy  Pilch, cwt.  0    3    0  0    3    0 

Butter, cwt.  10    0  0    5    0 

Buttons, *. 15  per  ct.  15  per  ct. 

Cables  (not  being  iron  cables)  tarred  or  untarred, cwt.  0    6    0  3    3    0 

Not  being  iron  cables,  in  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  be. 
ing  fit  and  necessary  for  such  ship,  and  not  or  until  other, 

wise  disposed  of, Free.  Free. 

If,  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of^ .every  £100  value  10    0    0  5    0    0 

Calves, each  0  10    0  0    5    0 

Cambric  (see  Linen) 

Camomile  Flowers, pound  0    0    1  0    0    1 

Canr>phor, cwt.  0    10  0    10 

Refined 0  10    0  0  10    0 

Candles,  Spermaceti, pound  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Stearine, pound  0    0    2}  0    0    3^ 

Tallow, cwt.  0  10    0  0  10    0 

Wax, pound  0    0    4  0    0    4 

Candlewick, cwt.  0    8    8  0    4    4 

CanellaAlba pound  0    0     1  0    0     1 

Cane^  Bamboo thousand  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Rattans  and  Reed  Canes,  not  ground, thousand  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Walking  Canes  or  Sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  otherwise  or. 

naroented, 20  per  ct.  30i^r  ct. 

Canea  or  Slicks,  unenumerated, thousand  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Cantharides, pound  0    0    3  0    0    3 

Caoutchouc, cwt.  0    10  0    10 

Capers,  including  the  picklcr pound  0    0    6  0    0    3 

Capsicum  (see  Pepper) 

Cardamoms, 0    0    3  0    0    3 

Cards,  Playing, doien  packs  4    0    0  4    0    0 

Carriages,  of  all  sorts, 30  per  ct.  20  per  ct. 

Carmine, ounee  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Casks,  empty, 35  per  ct.  35  per  ct. 

Cassava  Powder, cwt.  0    5    0  0    10 

Caseia  Fistula, cwt.  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Cassia  Lignea, pound  0    0    3  0    0    1 

Buds, pound  0    0    6  0    0    3 

Castor, » cwt.  0    3    0  0    3    0 

Casta  of  biMts,  statues,  and  figures, cwt  0    3    6  0    3    6 
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Catlings, ..^ .grotiJGO    3«.  OdJDO    St.  M 

Ctvaire, xwt.    0    5    0  0    5    0 

Chalk,  not  otherwite  enumerated,  and  aDmantifactiired,.. 5  per  ot.  9J  per  ct 

Prepared  or  manufactured,  not  otherwise  enumerated, 10  per  ct.  5  per  et. 

Cheepe, cwt.  0  10    6  0    ft    ( 

Cherries,  Raw, 5  per  ct.  5perct» 

Dried,.. pound  0    0    6  0    0    € 

Chesnuts, bushel  0    ft    0  0    ft    0 

Chicory,  or  any  other  vegetable  matter  applicable  to  the  usee  of 

chicory  or  coffee,  roasted  or  ground, pound  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Raw,  kiln^ried, cwt  10    0  10    0 

Chillies  (see  Pepper) 

China  or  Porcelain  ware,  plain, 15perct.  15perec 

Oiit,  painted,  or  ornamented, 5M)perct.  ftOperet. 

China  Root, poan4  0    0    3  0    0    3 

Chip  or  Willow  for  plaiting, xwt.  0    0    1  0    0    1 

Chocolate, 0    0    6  0    0ft 

Cider, tun  10  10    0  10  10    0 

Cinnabaris  Natnra, ,. .cwt.  0    10  0    10 

Cinnamon, .*. 4)0ttnd  0    0    6  0    0    3 

Citrate  of  Lime,. cwt.  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Citric  Acid, ^ , pound  0    0ft  00ft 

Citron,  presenred  with  salt...... 10  per  ct,  10  perct 

Civet, ounce  0    2    0  0    ft    0 

Clinkers  (see  Bricks) 

Clocks, ftOpercU  ftOperet 

Clocks  or  Watdies,  of  any  metal  impressed  with  any  mark  or 

stamp,  appearing  to  be  or  to  represent  any  legal  British  assay 

mark  or  stamp,  or  purporting,  by  any  mark  or  appearance,  to 

be  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,... Prohibited. 

Cloves, .pound  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Coal,  Culm,  Cinders, ton  0    10  0    0    6 

Cobalt, ton  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Ore, 1  perct  1  perot. 

Coculus  Indicus,. cwt  0    7    6  0    7    6 

Cochineal, 0    10  0    10 

Dust, 0    10  0    10 

Cocoa, pound  0    0    4  0    0    1 

Husks  and  Shells, 0    0    1  0    0    OJ 

Paste  and  Chocolate, 0    0    6  0    0   2 

Codilla  (see  Flax) 

Coflee, .pound  0    0    8  0    0   4 

Coir  Rope,  twine  and  strands,,..... cwt.  0    3    6  0    13 

Cocoa  Nuts,, 13  hundred  0    0    0  0    10 

Colocynth, ^ 4>Ottnd  0    0    1  0    0   1 

Columbo  Root, .- cwt  0    10  0    10 

Colls, 10    0  0  10  • 

Comfits,  Dry, pound  0    0    6  0    03 

Confectionery  (see  Succades) 

Copper,  Ore  of,  not  containing  more  than  15  parts  copper,  per 

ton  of  metal, - 3    0    Oi 

Containing  not  more  than  30  ditto, 4  10    0>  1    0   0 

Containing  more  than  30  ditto, 6    0    0) 

Copper,  Old,  fit  ottly  to  be  remanufactured, cwt  0    7    6  0    3^ 

Unwrougbt,  vix :  in  bricks  or  pigs,  rose  copper,  and  all  cast 

copper, 0    8    0  0    4  0 

In  part  wrought,  viz :  bars,  rods,  or  ingots,  hamm*d  or  raised^  0  10    0  0    5   0 

In  plates  and  copper  coin, 0  10    0  0   5   0 

Maniifectures  of  Copper  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de. 

scribed,  and  copper.plaCee  ensraved, ^.jCIOO  value  15    0    0  15    0   0 

Copper  or  Brass  Wire, 13|  per  ct  12^  per  ct 

Copperas,  blue,  greeu,  and  white ^ ^....Uea  10    0  0  10   0 
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Coral,  in  fngmenti,.. 0    0    3 


0far&9m 
Brit  Po$s. 


Whole  Poliihed, pound    0  12 

DnpoliBhed, pound    0    5 

Cordage,  tarred  or  uniarred,  (standing  or  runoiag  rigging  in 

use  excepted,) cwt. 

In  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  being  fit  and  necessary  for 
such  ship,  and  not  ur  until  otherwise  disposed  of, Free. 


0 
6 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


1 

6 
6 


0    6    0      0    3    0 


5    0    0 


Free. 
2  10 


If,  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of, every  jClOO  value 

Cordial  Waters  (see  Spirits) 

Cork,  until  SihJuly,  1843, cwt. 

Do.  (from  and  after  5th  July,  1843) ton 

Corks  (i^ady  made)  until  5ih  July,  1843, pound 

Do.  (from  and  after  5th  July,  1843) potfnd 

Do.  squared  for  rounding, cwt. 

Do.  fishermen's, cwt. 

Com — If  imported  from  any  foreign  country : — 

Wheat — Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner 
required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter — 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
1 
7 
0 
16 
2 


0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
1 
7 
0 
16 
3 


0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 


Under  51s.  the  duty  shall  be  for  jC   «. 

every  quarter, 1    0 

51s.  and  nnder  53s 0  19 

58s.  and  under  55s 0  18 

55s.  and  under  56b 0  17 


568. 
57s. 

9O0. 

59s. 
60s.  and 
61s.  and 


and 
and 
and 
and 


under  57s 0  16 

under  58s 0  15 

under  598 0  14 

under  60s 0  13 

under  61s 0  13 

under  638 0  II 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Per  quarter —                        £  s,  d. 

62s.  and  under  63s 0  10  0 

63s.  and  under  649 0  9  0 

64fl.  and  under  65s 0  8  0 

65e.  and  under  66b 0  7  0 

66s .  and  under  698 0  6  0 

69s.  and  under  70s 0  5  0 

70s.  and  under  71s 0  4  0 

71s.  and  under  73s 0  3  0 

73s.  and  under  73s 0  3  0 

73s.  and  upwards^ 0  1  0 


Barley — Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner 
required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter — 


Under  36b.  the  duty  shall  be  for  jC  «.  d, 

every  quarter, 0  11  0 

26s.  and  under  378 0  10  0 

27s.  and  under  308 0  9  0 

30s.  and  under  31s 0  8  0 

31s.  and  under  33s 0  7  0 


Per  quarter — 


£    9. 


33s.  and  under  338 0  6 

339.  and  under  348 0  5 

348.  and  under  358 0  3 

368.  and  under  378 0  3 

37s.  and  upwards, 0  1 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Oats — ^Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  re- 
quired  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter — 


Under  198.  the  duty  shall  be  for  JC  «.  d, 

every  quarter, 0  8  0 

19s.  and  under  30s 0  7  0 

SOs.  and  under  33s 0  6  0 

23b.  and  under  348 0  5  0 


Per  quarter—  £  «.    d» 

348.  and  under  35s 0    4    0 

356.  and  under  26s 0    3-0 

368.  and  under  37s 0    3    0 

37s.  and  upwards, 0    i    0 


Kye,  Peas,  and  Beans — Whenever  the  average  price  of  rye,  or  of  peas,  or  of  beans, 
made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter — 


Under  30s.  the  duty  shall  be  for  X  «.  d, 

every  quarter, 0  11  6 

dOs.  and  under  33s 0  10  6 

338.  and  under  34s 0    9  6 

34s.  and  under  35s 0    8  6 

35s.  and  under  36s 0    7  6 

36s.  and  under  37s 0    6  6 


Per  quarter —                         £  9,    d^ 

37s.  and  under  388 0  5    6 

388.  and  under  398 0  4    6 

39s.  and  under  408 0  3    6 

408.  and  under  4l8 0  3    6 

41s.  and  under  438 0  16 

438.  and  upwards, 0  10 


Wheat,  Meal,  and  Flour — ^For  every  barrel,  being  one  hundred  and  ninety.AZ  pounds, 

a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  tbirty-eight  and  a  half  gaUons  of 

wheat. 
Oatmeal — For  every  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty.one  powids  and  a  half,  a 

duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  oats. 
Maixe  or  Indian  Com,  Buckwheat,  Bear,  or  Bigg— For  every  quarter,  a  daty  equal  in 

■noHnt  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  bailey. 
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Cork,  Etc — Contitnied, 
If  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  poeseasions  in  North  America,  or  else- 
where  out  of  Europe. 
Wheat — Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner 
required  by  law,  shall  be — 


£  «.  d. 
Under  558.  for  every  quarter,  the 

duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter,  0  5  0 

55e.  and  under  566 0  4  0 


Per  quarter —                        £  #.  d. 

56b.  and  under  57s 0  3    0 

57».  and  under  588 0  2    0 

588.  and  upwards, 0  10 


Barley — Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  law,  shall  be — 


£  9.  d. 

Under  28s.  for  every  quarter,  the 

duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter,  0  2  6 

28s.  and  under  29s 0  2  0 


Per  quarter —                        £  §.  d. 

29s.  and  under  30s 0  16 

30s.  and  under  31s 0  10 

3l8.  and  upwards, 0  0    6 


Oats — Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  re- 
quired  by  law,  shall  be — 


£   9,  d. 

Under  22s.  for  every  quarter,  the 

duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter,  0    2    0 


Per  quarter —  £    s,  d, 

223.  and  under  238 0    16 

23s.  and  upwards, 0    0    6 


Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans — Whenever  the  average  price  of  rye,  or  of  peas,  or  of  beans, 
made  up  and  published,  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be — 


Under  30s .  for  every  quarter,  the  £  «.  d, 

duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter,  0  3  0 

30s.  and  under  3 Is 0  2  6 

31s.  and  under  32s 0  2  0 


Per  quarter —                         £  s,  d. 

32s.  and  under  333 0  16 

33s.  and  under  348 0  1    0 

34s .  and  upwards, ^v:.....  0  0    6 


Wheat,  Meal,  and  Flour — For  every  barrel,  being  one  hundred  and  ninety^ix  pounds, 
a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duly  payable  on  thirty-eight  and  a  half  gallons  of 
wheat. 
Oatmeal — For  every  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds  and  a  half,  a  duty 

equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  oats. 
Maize  or  Indian  €k)rn,  Buckwheat,  Bear,  or  Bigg — For  eyery  quarter,  a  duty  equal  in 
amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 

Oforfrom        Ofm-fr^m 

ArticUa.  fhr.  Cnmtriet.    Brit.  Po$*. 

Cornelians, 5  per  ct.      5  per  ct 

Set, ; 15  per  cL     15  percL 

Cotton,  manufactures  of, 10  per  ct.      5  per  ct. 

£    $.    d.    £    $,     d 

Do.  Yarn, for  every  JB 100  value  10    0    0      5    0    0 

Articles  or  manufactures  of  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up, 

not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,* 20  per  ct.     lOperct. 

*  Cotton  stockings  must  pay  this  duty. 

Cows, each    0  15    0      0    7    6 

Cranberries, .gallon    0    0    1      0    0    1 

Crayons, 15  per  ct.    15  per  cu 

Cream  of  Tartar, cwt.    0    10      0    10 

Crystal,  Rough, 5  per  ct.    2^  perci. 

Crystal  Beads, .'..thousand    0    5    0      U    5    0 

Cut  or  manufactured,  except  beads, 15  per  cr.    15  per  ct. 

Cubebs pound    0    0     1      0    0    1 

Culic  Nitre, cwt.    0    0    6      0    0    6 

Cucumbers,  Preserved, 10  per  ct.      5percL 

Currants, cwu    12    2      12    2 

Cutch, ton    0    5    0      0    5    0 

DateSv cwt.    0  10    0      0  10    0 

Diamonds, Free. 

Dice, pair    16    2      16    2 

DiviDivi, ton    0    5    0      0    5    0 

Down, pound    0    13      0    0    7^ 

Drawings  (see  Prints) 

Drugs  not  enumerated,.... «« cwt.    0    10      0    10 

Earthenware,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 10  per  ct.    10  per  ct. 

Eggs, 120    0    0  10      0    0     a§ 
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Emeralds  (see  Jewels)  £   9,    d,    £   «.    d. 

Embroidery  and  Needle-work, 30  per  ct.    30  per  ct. 

Enamel, pound  0    3    0      0    3    0 

Essence  of  Spruce, 10  per  ct    lOper  ct. 

Do.  Lemon,  &c.  (see  Oil) 
Extracts,  viz : — cardamoms,  coculus  indicus,  Guinea  grains  of  "j 

Paradise,  liquorice,  nux  vomica,  opium,  Peruvian  or  Jesuit's  I  on  -j^  g*     30  oer  ct. 

bark,  quassia,  radix  rhataniae,  vitriol,  Guinea  pepper,  or  not  j       "^  *^ 

otherwise  described, J 

Extract  or  Preparation  of  any  ardcle  not  being  particularly  emu  1 

mereted  or  deacnbed,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for>30    0    0    30    0    0 

every  XlOO  value  > 

Or,  in  lieu  of  the  above  duty,  at  the  option  of  the  importer,  lb.  0    5    0      0    5    0 

Feathers  for  beds,  in  beds,  or  otherwise, » cwt  0    10      0  10    0 

Ostrich,  dressed, pound  I  10    0      1  10    0 

Do.  undressed, 0    0    1      0    0    1 

Not  otherwise  enimierated  or  described,  viz : — Dressed, 10  per  ct    10  per  ct 

••        •*  "  "  Undressed,....  5  per  ct      5perct 

Paddy-bird, pound  0    10      0    10 

Figs, cwt  0  15    0      0  15    0 

Fish,  viz: — Anchovies, pound  0    0    3 

Eels, the  ship's  lading  13    0    0 

Lobeten, Free. 

Turbot,.. cwt  0    5    0 

Fith  of  foreign  taking,  imported  from  foreign  places,  in  other 

than  fishing  vessels,  viz : — Oysters, bushel  0    16 

Salmon, xwt  0  10    0 

Soles  and  Turtle, cwt  0    5    0 

Fresh  Fish,  not  otherwise  enumerated, 0    10 

Cured  Fish,  ditto, 0    3    0 

Fish  of  British  taking,  fresh  or  cured, Free.  Free. 

Fishing  Nets,  (see  Rags) 

Flax  and  Tow,  or  cedilla  of  hemp  or  flax,  dress'd  or  und*d,  cwt.  0    0    1      0    0    1 

Flocks, cwt  0    5    0      0    3    6 

Flower  Roots, 5  per  ct.      5  per  ct 

Flowers,  Artificial,  not  made  of  silk, 35  per  ctl    35  per  ct 

Foals, .each  10    0      0  10    0 

Fossils  (see  Minerals) 

Frames  for  pictures,  prints,  or  drawings, 10  per  ct    10  per  ct. 

Frankincense,  Olibanum,  (see  Gum) 

Fmit,  Raw,  not  otherwise  enumeraied, 5  per  ct      5  per  ct. 

Fustic, ton  0    3    0      0    10 

Galls, cwt  0    10      0    10 

Gamboge, cwt  0    10      0    10 

Garnet, pound  0    5    0      0    5    0 

Cut, pound  0  15    0      0  15    0 

Gauze,  of  thread, 10  per  ct     7^  per  ct 

Gelatine, cwt  0  10    0      0  10    0 

Geldings, each  10    0      0  10    0 

Gentian, ton  0    5    0      0    5    0 

Ginseng, : 0    5    0      0    5    0 

Ginger, cwt  0  10    0      0    5    0 

Preserved, pound  0    0    6      0    0    1 

Glass,  viz :— Crown  Glass,  or  any  kind  of  window  glass  not  ex. 

ceeding  one  ninth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  being  plate 

glaas  or  German  sheet  glass, cwt  1  10    0      1  10    0 

And  further  on  account  of  the  excise  duty, 5    3    0      5    3    0 

Flint  Glass  and  Cut  do 30  per  cent 

And  on  account  of  excise, 10    0      10    0 

German  sheet  glass,  white  or  colored,  not  exceeding  one  ninth 

of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  shades, 1  10    0      1  10    0 

And  fimher  on  aecotmt  of  the  excise  duty,.. k 4    4    0      4    4    0 
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AH  glaae  exceeding  one  ninth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  all  sil. 
vered,  or  polished  glass,  of  whatever  thickness,  and  plate 
glass,  however  small  each  pane,  plate,  or  sheet,  supeiilcial 

measure,  viz : —  £   9,   d.  £   9.  d. 

Not  containing  more  than  nine  square  feet, the  square  foot  0    4    0  0    4    0 

Containing  more  than  nine  square  feet,  and  not  more  than 

fourteen  square  feet, 0    5    0  0    5    0 

Containing  more  than  fourteen  square  feet,  and  not  more  than 

thirty^ix  square  feet, 0    6    0  0    6    0 

Containing  more  than  thirty^ix  square  feet, 0    7    0  0    7    0 

Manufactures  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  and  old 

broken  glass  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured, cwt.  10    0  10    0 

And  further  on  account  of  excise  duty, 10    0  10    0 

Paintingon  glass, 5  per  ct.  5  per  ct. 

And  further  on  account  of  excise  duty, super,  foot  0    4    0  0    4    0 

Gloves  of  Leather,  Habit  Mits, dozen  pairs  0    3    4  0    3    4 

Habit  Gloves, 0    3    6  0    3    6 

Men»s, 0    3    6  0    3    6 

Women's,  or  Mils," 0    4    6  0    4    6 

Glue cwt,  0    3    0  0    3    0 

Clippings,  or  waste  of  any  kind,  fit  only  for  glue, 1  per  ct.  1  per  ct. 

Goats, » each  0    10  0    0    6 

Gold  Leaves, hundred  0    3    0  0    S    0 

Grain,  not  rated  as  corn  or  seeds,  (see  Bariey,  Beans,  and  Peas) 

Grains,  Guinea  and  Paradise, cwt.  0  15    0  0  15    0 

Granilla, cwt.  0    10  0    1    0 

Grapes, 5  per  ct.  5  per  ct 

Grass  (see  Straw) 

Grease, cwt.  0    18  0    0    3 

Greaves,  for  dogs, cwt.  0    2    0  0    2    0 

Guano, ton  0    10  0    10 

Gum,  Senegal,  arabic,  shell  lac,  lac  dye,  copal,  animi,  assafoetida, 
ammoniacum,  guaiacum,  kino,  tragacsnth,  olibanum,  mastic, 

euphorbium,  seed,  and  gums  not  enumerated, 0    10  0    10 

Gunpowder, cwt,  10    0  10    0 

Gun  Stocks,  rough, , cwt.  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Gypsum, ton  1  11    8  0    13 

Hair,  Human, pound  0    10  0    10 

Hair,  Camels*  Hair  or  Wool, pound  0    0    1        Free. 

Cow,  Ox,  Bull,  or  Elk, cwt.  0    0    6  0    0    3 

Goats*  (see  Wool) 

Horse, 0    0    6  0    0    3 

Not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 5  per  ct.  5perct.  . 

Manufacmres  of  hair  or  goats'  wool,  or  of  hair  or  goats*  wool 
and  any  other  material,  and  articles  of  such  manufacture 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  particularly  enumerated  or 

otherwise  charged  with  duty, for  every  £100  value  15    0    0  7  10   0 

Hams'snd  Bacon, 0  14    0  0    3    6 

Harp  Strings  or  Lute  Strings,  silvered, 20  per  ct.  20perct. 

Hats  or  Bonnets,  viz : — Of  Chip, pound  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Bast,  Cane,  or  Horse-hair,  not  ex.  22  inches  in  diam... dozen  0  10    0  0    5    0 

Exceeding  twenty.two  inches  in  diameter, dozen  0  15    0  0  15    0 

Straw  Hats  or  Bonnets, pound  0    8    6  0    8    6 

Felt,  Hair,  Wool,  Beaver, each  0    2    9  0    2    6 

Silk,  or  Silk  Shag  laid  upon  Felt,  Linen,  or  other  materials,...  0    3    6  0    3    6 

Hay, load  0  16    0  0    8    0 

Heath,  for  brushes, cwt.  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Hellebore, cwt.  0    3    0  0    3    0 

Hemp,  Dressed, cwt.  0    4    2  0    2    0 

Rough,  or  Undressed,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance  of 
the  nature  and  quality  of  undressed  hemp,  and  applicable  to 

the  same  purposes, cwt.  0    0    1  0   0     1 
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Hides,  Raw  and  Tanned— hone,  mare,  gelding,  buffalo,  bull,  cow, 

ox,  calf,  kid,  swine,  and  hog,  sea  cow,  elephant,  and  eland  or 

large  deer  hides,  viz :  not  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  £   9,    d»  £   #.   d. 

way  dressed  dry, cwt  0    0    6  0    0    2 

DHto,  Wet, cwt.  0    0    3  0    0    1 

Whether  whole,  cm,  rounded,  or  trimmed,  or  pieces  thereof, 

not  cut  into  shapes,  tanned  but  not  otherwise  dressed,... lb.  0    0    2  0    0    1 

Tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed,  not  being  varnished, 

japanned,  or  enamelled, , 0    0    4  0    0    2 

If  varnished,  japanned,  or  enamelled, 0    0    6  0    0    3 

Loeh  Hides, pound  0    0    4  0    0    2 

Muscovy  or  Russian  Hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tanned,  colored, 

shaved,  or  otherwise  dressed, 0    0    4  0    0    2 

Hides,  or  pieces-  thereof,  raw  or  undressed,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated,.  for  every  jBlOOvahie  5    0    0  2  10    0 

Hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  sny  way 

dressed,  not  otherwise  enumerated, for  every  JCIOO  value  10    0    0  5    0    0 

Hones, hundred  10    0  10    0 

Honey, cwt.  0  10    0  0    5    0 

Hoofe  of  Cattle, , l  per  ct.  1  per  ct. 

Hoops,  Iron  (see  Iron) 

Wood  (see  Wood) 

Hogs, each  0    5    0  0    2    6 

Hope, cwt.  4  10    0  4  10    0 

Horns,  Tips,  and  pieces  of  horns, ton  0    10  0    10 

Horses, each  10    0  0  10    0 

Horse  Grease,  (see  Oil,  Animal) 

Indigo, cwt.  0    2    0  10    0 

India  Rubber  (see  Caoutchouc) 

Jnkle,  Unwrought, pound  0    0    6  0    0    3 

Wrought, 0    10  0    0    6 

Ink,  for  Printere, cwt.  0  10    0  0  10    0 

Iron  Ore, ton  0    2    0  0    0    6 

Pig, 0    5    0  0    10 

Bars  Unwrought, 10    0  0    2    6 

Old  Broken  and  Old  Cast, 0    5    0  0     10 

Iron  and  Steel  Wrought,  not  otherwise  enumerated, 15  per  ct.  15  per  ct. 

Bloom, 0    7    6  0    2    6 

Chromate  of,. 0    5    0  0    2    0 

Slit  or  Hammered  into  Rods,  Cast  Hoop, 1  10    0  0  15    0 

Isinglass, cwt.  2    7    6  0    5    0 

Jalap, pound  0    0    1  0    0    1 

Japanned  or  Lacquered  Ware, 15  per  ct.  15  per  ct. 

Jet pound  0    0     1  0    0    1 

Jewels,  Emeralds,  Rubies,  and  all  other  Precious  Stones  (except 

Diamonds  and  Pearls)  set, 10  per  ct.  10  per  ct. 

Unset, ^perct  J  per  ct. 

Juice,  Lemon,  Lime,  and  Orange, .gallon  0    0    0}  0    0    0} 

Junk  (see  Rags) 

Kds, each  0    10  0    0    6 

Lac,  viz: — Stick  Lac, , cwt.  0    0    1  0    0    1 

Shell  Lac, 0    10  0    10 

Lac  Dye, 0    10  0    10 

Lace  (see  Linen) 

Lackered  Ware  (see  Japanned  Ware) 

Lambs, each  0    2    0  0    10 

Lampblack, cwt.  10    0  10    0 

Lapis  Celiminaris, ton  0    10  0    10 

Lard, cwt  0    2    0  0    0    6 

Latten, cwt.  0    10  0    0    6 

Shaven, 0    10  0    0    6 

Wire, 12J  per  ct  12J  per  ct 
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Lavender  Flowers, ^ pouDdXO    Ot.  IdJSQ    Ot,  id 

Lead,  Ore  of, ton  0  10    0      0    2    0 

Black,  Pig,  and  Sheet, 10    0      0    5    0 

Red, 1  10    0      0  15    0 

White, 2    5    0      0    2    6 

Chromateof, 5    0    0      2  10    0 

Manufactures  of, 15  per  ct.  15  per  ct. 

Leather,  cut  into  shapes,  or  any  article  made  of  leather,  or  any 
manufacture  whereof  leather  is  the  moet  valuable  part,  not 

otherwise  enumerated  or  described, jCIOO  value  15    0    0  15    0    0 

Leaves  of  Roses, ^ pound  0    0    2      0    0    2 

Leeches, 5  per  ct.      5  per  cL 

Lemons  (see  Oranges) 

Lemon  Peel, cwt.  0    10      0    10 

Juice, .gallon  0    0    0^    0    0    0^ 

Lentiles, bushel  0    0    3      0    0    U 

lime  Juice, .gallon  0    0    OJ    0    0    OJ 

Linen,  or  Linen  and  Cotton,  viz : — Cambrics  and  lawns,  com- 
monly  called  French  lawns,  the  piece  not  exceeding  8  yards 
in  length,  and  not  exceeding  {  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  so 

in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity.  Plain,... piece  0    5    0      0    5    0 

Bordered  Handkerchief, 0    5    0      0    5    0 

Lawns,  of  any  other  sort  not  French, 15  per  ct.  15  peret 

Lace,  Thread, per  cent  12  10    0  12  10    0 

Made  by  the  hand,  commonly  called  cushion  or  pillow  lace, 

whether  of  cotton,  silken,  or  linen  thread, 12  10    0  12  10    0 

Damasks, .square  yard  0    0  10      0    0  10 

Damasks  Diaper,..: ditto  0    0    5      0    0    5 

Plain  Linens  and  Diaper,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed,  and  whether  checkered  or  striped  with  dyed  yam 

or  not, per  cent  15    0    0  15    0    0 

Sails, ditto  15    0    0  15    0    0 

In  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  fit  and  necessary  for  such 

ship,  and  not  otherwise  disposed  of, Free.        Free. 

K,  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of, percent  15    0    0  15    0    0. 

Manufactures  of  Linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton  or  with 
wool,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  otherwise  charged  with 

duty, 15    0    0  15    0    0 

Litharge, ton  10    0      0  10    0 

Liquorice  Root, « cwu  10    0      0  10    0 

Powder, cwt.  1  15    0      0  15    0 

Paste, 10    0      0  10    0 

Juice, 17    6      0  10    0 

Logwood, , ton  0    2    0      0    2   0 

Maccaroni  and  Vermicelli, pound  0    0    1      0    0    1 

Mace, pound  0    2    6      0    2    6 

Madder, cwt.  0    0    6      0    0    6 

Madder  Root, « 0    0    3      0    0    3 

Magna  Grecia  ware, 5  per  ct.      5  perct 

Manna, pound  0    0    1      0    0    1 

Manganese  Ore, ton  0    10      0    10 

Manure  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  charged  with  duty, ton  0    0    6      0    0    6 

Manuscripts, pound  0    0    2      0    0   S 

Maps  or  Charts,  or  parts  thereof,  plain  or  colored, each  0    0     1       0    0    1 

Marble,  Sawn,  in  slabs,  or  otherwise  manufactured, 0    3    0      0    1    v 

Marbles  for  children  (see  Toys) 

Marmalade, 0    0    6      0    0    1 

Mares, each  10    0      0  10    0 

Mats  and  Matting, 5  per  ct  2^  percU 

Mattresses, 10  per  ct. 

Mead, a    5    6  0    5    6 

Meat,  Salted  or  Fresh«  not  otherwise  described, cwt.  0  .8    0  0    2    0 
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Hedali  of  Gold  or  SUver, Free. 

ofothersorts, 5  per  ct. 

Medlars, bushel^    1#.  Od.£0    0#.  6d 

Molaaees  (see  Sugar) 

Mercury,  Prepared, 10  per  cent. 

Meud,  Bell, ton  2    0    0  2    0    0 

Leaves,  except  Gold, per250  0    0    1  0    0    1 

MiUboards, cwt  1  10    0  1  10    0 

Minerals  and  Fossils,  not  enumerated,  and  specimens  thereof, 

and  of  ores,  exceeding  fourteen  pounds, 5  per  ct.  1  per  ct 

Ditto,  not  exceeding  fourteen  pounds, ,    Free. 

Minerals  illustrative  of  natural  history, Free.  Free. 

Mirrors  pay  duty  as  plate  glass. 

Models,  of  cork  or  wood, 5  per  ct.  5  per  ct. 

Morphia  and  its  salts, pound  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Moss — Lichen  Islandicns, too  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Rock,  for  dyers*  use 0    5    0  0    5    0 

Not  enumerated, for  every  JCIOO  value  10    0  10    0 

Mother.of.Pearl  shells, 5  per  ct.  5  per  ct. 

Mules .each  0    2    6  0    13 

Mum, barrel  2    0    0  2    0    0 

Musical  Instruments, 15  per  ct.  15  per  ct. 

Musk, ounce  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Mustard  Flour, cwt.  0  12    0  0  12    0 

Myrrh, cwt.  0    10  0    10 

Needlework  and  Embroidery, 20  per  ct.  20  per  ct. 

Nickle,  Ore  of, 4  per  cent. 

Nickle,  Metallic,  and  Oxide  of.  Refined, 10  per  ct.  10  per  ct. 

Nitre,  Cubic, cwt  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Nutmegs  imported  from  British  possessions  until  the  5th  July, 

1843, pound  0    0    0  0    2    6 

Foreign, pound  0    3    6  0    0    0 

Do.  from  and  after  July  5,  1843, pound  0    3    6  0    2    6 

WUd  in  Shell, •. ^ 0    0    3  0    0    3 

Nuts,  Pistachio, .' cwt.  0  10    0  0  10    0 

Small  Nuts, bushel  0    2    0  0    2    0 

Nuts,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  except  such  as  are  com. 

monly  used  for  expressing  oil  therefrom, 20  per  ct  20  per  ct. 

Nuts  or  kernels  thereof,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  charged 
with  duty,  and  commonly  used  for  expressing  oil  there, 

from oon  10    0  0    0    6 

Nox  Vomica, 0    5    0  0    5    0 

Oakum, cwt  0  .0    1  0    0    1 

Ochre, 0    0    6  0    0    6 

Oil,  of  Almonds, pound  0    0    2  0    0    2 

Animal,  Raw,  not  otherwise  enumerated, cwt  0    13  0    13 

Bays, pound  0    0    2  0    0    2 

Castor, cwt  0    13  0    13 

Chemical,  E^ential,  or  Perfumed,  viz :  Cloves, pound  0    4    0  0    4    0 

Carraway,  Lavender,  Mint,  Peppermint,  Spike, 0    2    0  0    2    0 

Cassia,  Bergamot,  Lemon,  Otto  of  Roses,  Thyme,  and'  other 

sorts, pound  0    10  0    10 

Cocoa  Nut, cwt  0    13  0    0    7i 

Linseed,  Rape,  Hemp, tun  6    0    0  10    0 

Olive, 2    0    0  10    0 

Ditto,  imported  in  a  ship  belonging  to  any  of  the  subjects  of 

the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, « 4    0    0        

Palm, cwt  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Paran, tun  2    0    0  10    0 

Rock, cwt  0    6    0  0    3    0 

Seed,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  daaeribed, tun  6    0    0  10    0 

32» 
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IVaih,  Blubber,  and  Spermaceii^  the  produce  of  fish  or  crea* 
tures  living  in  the  sea,  taken  and  caught  by  the  crewa  of 

British  vessels,  and  imported  direct  from  the  fishery,  or  from  X    «.    d.  £    9,   d> 

any  British  possession  in  a  British  vessel, tun        —  ,0    10 

Train,  BJubber,  and  Uead-Matter,  the  produce  offish  or  crea. 
tures  living  ^i  the  sea,  of  foreign  fishing,  until  the  5th  of 

July,  1843, ^ « tun  26  13    0 

Train  and  Blubber,  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in 

the  sea,  of  foreign  fishings  from  and  after  5th  July,  *43,  tun    6    0    0 
Spermaceti,  of  foreign  fishing,  from  and  after  5th  July,  *43,  tun  15    0    0 

Walnut, .« « ^ 0    6    0  0    3    0 

Or  Spirit  of  Turpentine, ^ ..« 0    5    0  0    2    6 

Not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise 

chaiged  with  duty, » » « 20perct.  lOperct. 

OU  Seedcake^ ^ ^ -. ton    0    10  0    10 

Olibanum,..^ „ ^ xwt    0    10  0    10 

OUves^ ^ .gaUon    0    2    0  0    2    0 

Onions, _:..^ bushel    0    0    6  0    0    3 

Opium, , 4)ound    0    10  0    10 

Orange  Flower  Water,^ 4)ound    0    0    1  0    0    1 

Oranges  and  Lemons,  viz :  in  chests  and  boxes,  not  exceeding 

5,000  cubic  inches, .^ ^ 0    2    6  0    2    6 

Over  5,000  cubic  inches,  and  not  exceeding  7,300, » 0    3    9  0    3    9 

Over  7,300  cubic  inches,,  and  not  exceeding  14,000, 0    7    6  0    7    6 

For  every  IJMH)  cubic  inches  exceeding  14,000, 0    0    7}    0    0    7} 

Loose, »....» thousand    0  15    0  0  15    0 

Entered  at  value,  at  the  option  of  the  importer,.... jCIOO  value  75    0    0  75    0    0 

Orchal,. « cwt    0    10  0    10 

Ore  not  particularly  chaiged  with  duty« 2  per  ct.  i  per  cu 

Orpiment, „ cwt.    0    10  0     10 

Orris  Root, 0    5    0  0    5    0 

Orsidew^, ^ cwt.    0  10    0  0  10    0 

Otto  of  Roses  (see  Oils,  Essential,,  &.c.) 

Oxen* ". each    10    0  0  10    0 

Painters*  Colors  not  particularly  chaiged,  viz :  Unmanufrictured,    1  per  ct.  1  per  ct. 

Manufactured^ ^ » 10  per  ct  10  per  et. 

Palmetto  Thatch  and  Flat, cwL    0    0    0  0    0    1 

Manufactured  ditto, 0    0    0  5perct. 

Paper,  viz : — Brown,  made  of  old  rope  or  cordage  only,  without 
separating  or  extracting  the  pitch  or  tar  therefrt>m,  and  with.. 

out  any  mixttu^  of  other  materials  therewith, 4>ound    0    0    3  0    0    3 

Printed,.  Painted,  or  Stained  Paper,  or  Paper  Hangings,,  or 

Flock  Paper, jKluare  yard    0    10  0    1    0 

Waste,,  unless  printed  on  in  the  English  language,  or  Paper  of 
any  other  sort  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty, pound    0    0    4^  0    0    4| 

Printed  on  in  the  English  language, ^....»....^ Prohibited. 

Parchment, dozen  sheets    0    6^    0  0    6    0 

Pasteboards, cwt.    1  10    0  1  10    0 

Peara^Raw, « „ bushel    0    0    6  0    0    3 

Dried « 0    2    0  0    2   0 

Peel  of  Pomegranates,  Lemon,  and  Orange, .4;wt.    0    10  0    10 

Pencils,. ., 15  per  ct,  15per€L 

Of  Slate, .^ 15  pcrct.  15peret 

Pens, „ 15  per  ct.  15  perct 

Pepper,  of  all  sorts, « « pound    0    0    6  0    0   6 

Percussion  Caps,,...... » thousand    0    0    4  0    0   4 

Perfumery,  not  otherwise  chaiged, .......^ »....« 20  per  ct.  20  percL 

Perry, .« tun  10  M)    0  10  10  0 

Phosphorous, 10  per  ct.  10  perct 

Pewter,  Manu&ctures  of, 15 perct.  15perct 
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Piekles,  of  all  sorts,  incVoding  the  vinegar,  and  not  otherwise  £   t.   d,  £   9»  d, 

enumerated, gallon  0    16  0    0    9 

Pretenred  in  Salt, 0    0    6  0    0    3 

Pictures, each  0    10  0    10 

And  further, the  square  foot  0    10  0    10 

Above  300  square  feet, 10    0    0  10    0    0 

Pigs,  Sucking, each  0    2    0  0    10 

Pimento, cwt.  0    5    0  0    5    0 

PinkRoot, pound  0    0    1  0    0    1 

Fistachio  Nuts, cwt.  0  10    0  0  10    0 

Pitch, 0    0    6  0    0    1 

Burgundy, cwt.  0    0    2  0    0    2 

Plantains, '.....cwt  0    0    2  0    0    2 

Plaster  of  Paris, ton  10    0  10    0 

Plate  of  Gold  and  Plate  of  Silver  Gilt  or  Ungilt, 10  per  et.  10  per  ct. 

Together  with  the  stamp  duty. 
Plate,  Battered, „ Free. 

Wire,  Gill  or  Plated, >  ^m  .  toi 

Ditto,  Silver, ^  12*  per  ct.  12 J  per  ct, 

Platina,  and  Ore  of, '  *  per  cent. 

Pomatum, 20  per  ct.  20  per  ct. 

Pomegranates, thousand  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Porcelain  (see  China) 

Pork,  Salted,  (not  Hams)  from  and  after  October  10, 1842,  cwt.  0    8    0  0    2    0 

Fresh, 0    8    0  0    2    0 

Potatoes, cwt.  0    8    2  0    0    1 

Pots,  Melting  Pots  for  Goldsmiths, hundred  0    3    2  0    3    2 

Of  Stone, 20  per  ct.  20  per  ct. 

Poultry, 5  per  ct.  2}  per  ct. 

Powder,  Hair^owder, cwt.  10    0  10    0 

Perfumed, cwt.  10    0  10    0 

Not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  that  will  serve  the 

same  purpose  as  starch, cwu  0  10    0  0  10    0 

Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Trees  aUve,. Free. 

Platting,  or  other  manufacmres  to  be  used  in  or  proper  for  making 

hats  or  bonnets,  viz : — Of  Bast,  Cane,  or  Horse-Hair,  pound  0  10    0  0  10    0 

OfChip,. pound  0    2    6  0    2    6 

OfStraw, pound  0    7    6  0    7    6 

Plums,  commonly  called  French  Plums  and  Prunelloes, cwt.  10    0  10    0 

Prints  and  Drawings,  plain  or  colored,  single, each  0    0    1  0    0    1 

Bound  orSewn, dozen  0    0    3  0    0    3 

Pmnee,» 0    7    0  0    7    0 

Puddings  and  Sausages, pound  0    0    3  0    0    1 

Qnaasia, « cwu  0  10    0  0  10    0 

Quicksilver, ^ pound  0    0    1  0    0    1 

Quills,  Goose, « thousand  0    0    6  0    0    3 

Swan, « 0    3    0  0    16 

Quinces, 0    10  0    10 

Quinine,. ounce  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Radix,  viz: — Contrayervse,  Rhatanie,  and  SentksB, pound  0    0    1  0    0    1 

Serpentaria  or  Snake  Root, 0    0    2  0    0    2 

Ipecacuanhe, ^ 0     10  0    10 

EnuliB,  Campanas,  and  Eringii, „ cwt.'  0    2    0  0    2    0 

Rags,  Old  Woollen, ton  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Old,  Old  Ropes,  or  Junk,  or  Old  Fishing  Nets,  fit  only  for 

making  paper  or  pasteboard, ^ 0    0    6  0    0    6 

Pulp  of  Rags,..^ ton  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Raisins, « cwt.  0  15    0  0    7    6 

Rhubarb, « pound  0    0    3  0    0    3 

Rice,  not  rough  nor  in  the  husk, cwt.  0    6    0  0    0    6 

Rice,  rough  and  in  the  husk, - quarter  0    7    0  0    0    1 

Ropes  (see  Cordage) 


m£/nm 
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Roein, cwt.  0  3    0  0  10 

Rabies  (see  Jewels) 

Saccharum  Saturni, cwt  0  10    0  0  10    0 

Safflower, cwt  0  10  0  10 

Saffron, pound  0  10  0  10 

Sago, cwt  0  10  0  10 

Sal  Limonum, pound  0  10  0  10 

Sal  Prunella, 0  10  0  10 

Sal  Ammoniac, cwt  0  10  0  10 

Salep, cwt  0  10  0  10 

Salt, Free. 

Saltpetre, t. cwt.  0  0    6  0  0    6 

Sanguis  Dragonis, cwt  0  4    0  0  4    0 

Sarsaparilla, pound  0  0    1  0  0    1 

Sassafras, cwt  0  0    6  0  0    6 

Sausages  and  Puddings, pound  0  0    3  0  0    1 

Scaleboards, cwt  1  10    0  1  10    0 

Scammony, pound  0  0    6  0  0    6 

Sealing  Wax, 15  per  ct  15  pet  ci. 

Seed  (Oil)  Cake, ton  0  10  0  10 

Seeds,  Acorn, bushel  0  10  0  0    6 

Mustard, bushel  0  13  0  0    6 

Aniseed,  Coriander,  Cummin,  Fennugreek,  Millet,  Trefoil, 

Worm, * cwt  0  5    0  0  2    6 

Carraway,  Carrot,  Clover,  Forest,  Parsley,  Quince,  shrub  or 

tree, cwt  0  10    0  0  5    0 

Canary, bushel  0  4    0  0  2    0 

Grass,  of  all  sorts,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  otherwise 

charged  with  duty, cwt  0  5    0  0  2    6 

Leek, cwt  10    0  0  10    0 

Lucerne  and  Lupine, xwt  0  5    0  0  5    0 

Cole,  Flax,  Hemp,  Linseed,  Rape,  and  Sesamum, quarter  0  0    1  0  0    1 

Lettuce, quarter  0  10  0  10 

Onion,  until  the  5th  July,  1843, pound  0  16  0  16 

Ditto,  from  and  after  the  5th  July,  1843, cwt  10    0  0  10    0 

Poppy  and  Maw, quarter  0  10  0  0    0 

Tares, quarter  0  5    0  0  2    6 

All  other  seeds  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  or 
otherwise  charged  with  duty,  commonly  used  for  expressing 

oil  therefrom, quarter  0  0    1  0  0    1 

All  other  seeds  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty, 10  per  ct  5paret 

Garden,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  desccribed,  or  other. 

wise  charged  with 'duty, pound  0  0    1  0  0    1 

Segars  (see  Tobacco) 

Senna, 0  0    1  0  0    1 

Sheep, teach  0  3    0  0  16 

Ships,  to  be  broken  up,  with  their  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture, 

(except  sails)  viz : — foreign  ships  or  vessels, XlOO  value  25  0    0  25  0   0 

Foreign  Ships  broken  up, 10    0    0  10  0   0 

British  Ships  or  Vessels  entitled  to  be  registered  as  such,  and 

not  having  been  built  in  the  United  Kingdom, Free. 

Shumac, ton  0  10  0  1    0 

Silk,  viz  :—Knubs  or  Husks  of  Silk  and  Waste  Silk, cwt  0  ][    0  0  0   6 

Raw, pound  0  10  0  0   6 

Thrown,  not  dyed,  viz :— Singles, 0  10  0  0   6 

Tram 0  10  0  0   6 

Organzine  and  Crape, 0  10  ^  ®   J 

Thrown,  dyed,  viz  :--Singles,  or  Tram, 0  2    0  0  1    0 

Organzine  or  Crape, 0  2    0  0  1    0 

Manufactures  of  Silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  any  other  mate- 
xial,  the  produce  of  Europe,  viz : — 
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Silk,  or  Satin,  Plaiiv pound  £0  lU,  Od.  £   9,   <L 

or,  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  XlOO  value  25    0    0 
8iik,  Figured  or  Brocaded, pound    0  15    0 

or,  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  £100  value  30    0    0 
Gauze,  Plain, 0  17    0 

or,  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  XlOO  value  30    0    0 
Gauze,  Striped,  Figured,  or  Brocaded, 17    6^ 

or,  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  XlOO  value  30    0    0 
Crape,  Plain, 0  16    0 

or,  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  XlOO  value  30    0    0 
Crape,  Figured, 18    0    0 

or,  at  the  opdon  of  the  officen  of  the  customs,  XlOO  value  30    0    0 
Velvet,  Plain,.. pound    12    0 

or,  at  the  opdon  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, .per  cent  30    0    0 

Figured, pound     17    6 

or,  at  the  opdon  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, per  cent  30    0    0 

Ribbons,  Embossed  or  Figured  with  Velvet, 0  17    0 

or,  at  the  opdon  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, per  cent  30    0    0 

• And  further,  if  mixed  with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal, 

in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  when  duty  is  not  charged  ac 

cording  to  value, pound    0  10    0 

Fancy  Silk  Net  or  Tricot, pound    14    0 

Plain  Silk  Lace,  or  Net  called  Tulle, square  yard    0    14 

Manufactures  of  Silk,  mixed  with  any  other  material,  not  par* 

dcularly  enumerated  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 30  per  ct.      5  per  cc 

Millinery  of  Silk,  or  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  m&terial 

is  of  Silk,  viz:— Turbans  or  Caps, each    0  15    0      0  15    0 

Hats  and  Bonnets, 15    0      15    0 

Dresses, 2  10    0      9  10    0 

or,  at  the  opdon  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 40  per  ct.    40  per  ct. 

Manufactures  of  Silk,  or  of  silk  and  other  materials,  or  articles 

of  the  same,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  particulariy  enu. 

merated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,. 30perct.  30  per  ct 

Silkworm  Gut, ., « 20  per  ct.    20  per  cl- 

Skins,  Furs,  Pelts,  and  Tails,  viz : — 

Badger,  Undressed, dozen  skins    0    16      0    0    9 

Bear,  ditto .skin    0    3    0      0    2    0 

Skins,  Beaver,  Undressed, skin    0    0    8      0    0    2 

Cat,  Undressed, dozen  skins    0    10      0    0    6 

Chinchilla,  ditto, ditto    0    2    0      0    10 

Coney, hundred    0    0    6      0    0    3 

Deer  Skins^  Undressed, skin    0    0    1      0    0    OJ 

Indian,  Half-dressed, 0    0    2      0    0    1 

Tanned,  Tawed,  or  any  way  Dressed, 0    0    6      0    0    3 

Dog  Skins,  in  the  hair,  not  Tanned,  Tawed,  or  any  way 

Dressed, dozen    0    0    2      0    0    1 

Dog-fish,  Undressed, ditto    0    10      0    0    1 

Elk  Skins,  Undressed, skin    0    0    6      0    0    3 

Ermine,  Undressed, » .dozen    0    0    6      0    0    3 

Ditto,  Dressed, dozen    0    2    0      0    10 

Fisher,  Undressed, .dozen    0    4    0      0    2    0 

Fitch,  Undressed, dozen    0    10      0    0    6 

Fox,  Undressed, skin    0    0    6      0    0    3 

Ditto,  Tails,  Undressed, each    0    0    2      0    0    1 

Goat  Skins,  Raw  or  Undressed, dozen    0    0    3      0    0    2 

Ditto,  Tanned,  Tawed,  or  any  way  Dresued, dozen    0    5    0      0    2    6 

Gooae,  Undressed, dozen    0    10      0    0    6 

Hare,  Undressed, hundred    0    0    6      0    0    3 

Husse,  ditto, dozen    0    3    0      0    16 

Kangaroo,  ditto,.*. dozen    0    0    2      0    0    1 

Kid  Skins,  in  the  hair.  Undressed, hundred    0    0    4      0    0    2 

Ditto,  Dressed, ., hundred    0    5    0      0    2    6 
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Kid  Skins,  Dyed  or  Colored, hundred  JCO  10«.  OdJCO    5c  0^ 

Kolinaki,  Undressed, dozen  0    10  0     0    6 

Iiamb  Skins,  Undressed,  in  wool, hundred  0    0    4  0    0    3 

Ditto,  Tanned,  or  Tawed, 0    5    0  0    2    6 

Ditto,  Dyed  or  Colored, 0  10    0  0     5    0 

Ditto,  Dressed  in  Oil, 2    0    0  10    0 

Leopard,  Undressed, .skin  0    16  0    0    9 

Lion,  ditto, 0    0    6  0    0    3 

Lynx,  ditto 0    0    6  0    0    3 

Martin,  ditto, 0    0    4  0    0    2 

Tails,  Undressed, hundred  0    2    6  0     13 

Mink,  Undressed, dozen  0    10  0    0    6 

Dressed, skin  0    0    6  0    0    3 

Mole,  Undressed, hundred  0    3    0  0     16 

Musquash,  ditto, hundred  0     10  0     0    6 

Nutria,  ditto, hundred  0    10  0    0    6 

Otter, jkin  0    10  0    0    6 

Ounce,.^ ; 0    0    2  0    0    1 

Panther, ^ 0    0    2  0    0    1 

Pelts,  all  sorts.  Undressed, dozen  0    10  0    0    6 

Tanned,  Tawed,  or  any  way  Dressed,. 0    5    0  0    2    6 

Racoon dozen  0    16  0    0    9 

Sable,  Undressed, ^kin  0    2    0  0    10 

Tails  or  Tips,  Undressed, dozen  0    16  0    0    9 

Seal,  in  the  hair,  not  Tanned,  Tawed,  or  any  way  Dressed,  sk.  0    0    4  0    0    4 
Do.  of  British  taking,  impdrted  direct  from  the  fishery,  or  a 

British  possession, ^ dozen  0    0    0  0    0    1 

Sheep,  Undressed,  in  the  wool, dozen  0    0    6  0    0    3 

Do.  Tanned  or  Tawed hundred  0  12    0  0    6    0 

Do.  Dressed  in  Oil, 10    0  0  10    0 

Squirrel  or  Calabar,  Undressed, Jiundred  0    3    0  0    16 

Do.  Tawed, 0    5    0  0    2    6 

Do.  Tails,  Undressed, » 5  per  ct.  2|  perct. 

Swan,  Undressed, .skin  0    0    3  0    0    2 

Tiger, 0    16  0    0    9 

Weazel, dozen  0    0*3  0    0    2 

Wolf,  Undressed, dozen  0    2    0  0    10 

Tawed, jkin  0    5    0  0    2    6 

Wolverings,  Undressed, 0    0    3  0    0   2 

Skins  and  Furs,  or  pieces  of  skins  and  furs,  raw  or  undressed, 

not  particularly  enumerated   or  described,  nor  otherwise 

charged  with  duty, for  every  XlOO  value  5    0    0  2  10   0 

Skins  and  Furs,  or  pieces  of  skins  and  fiirs,  tanned,  curried, 

or  in  any  way  dressed,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  de. 

scribed,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty, jCIOO  value  10    0    0  5    0   0 

Articles  manufactured  of  skin,  or  furs,. ..for  every  JCIOO  value  20  per  cL  10  perct. 

Smalts, pound  0    0    2  0    0  2 

SnufT  (see  Tobacco) 

Soap,  Hard, cwt.  1  10    0  10   0 

Soft. 10    0  0  15   0 

Naples, 2  16    0  2  16   0 

Spa  Ware, 15  per  cU  15  perct. 

Spelter  or  Zinc,  viz : — Crude  in  Cakes,  and  not  Rolled  or 

otherwise  manufactured, ton  0    10  0    10 

Rolled,  but  not  otherwise  manufactured, 2  10    0  2  10   0 

Manufactures  of, 10  perct. 

Spermaceti,  Fine, 25  per  cU  25percL 

Spirits,  or  Strong  Waters,  of  all  sorts,  viz : — For  every  gallon  of 

such  spirits  or  strong  waters  of  any  strength,  not  exceeding 

the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes*  hydrometer,  and  so  in  propor. 

tion  for  any  greater  or  less  strength  than  the  strength  of  proof, 

and  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  gaUon,  viz : — 
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Being  Spirits  or  Strong  Wafers,  not  the  produce  of  any  British 
poflsessions,  and  not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  mixed 
with  any  article,  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof  can.    £   9,  d.     £   9,  d, 

not  be  exactly  ascertained  by  such  hydrometer,^ ^Uon    13    6        — — 

Spirits  or  Strong  Waters,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession 
in  America,  not  being  sweetened  spirits  or  spirits  so  mixed, 

as  aforesaid, 0    0    0      0    9    0 

Ram,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charier,  not  being  sweetened 
spirits,  or  spirits  so  mixed  as  aforesaid,  in  regard  to  which 
the  conditions  of  the  Act  4  Vic.  c.  8,  haye  or  shall  have 

been  fulfilled, 0    0    0      0    9    0 

Rum  Shrub,  however  sweetened,  the  produce  of  and  imported 
from  such  possessions,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of 
the  Act  4  Vic.  c  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  or  the 
produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 

America,.„ 0    0    0      0    9    0 

Spirits  or  Strong  Waters,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession 
within  the  limits  of  the  E!ast  India  Company's  charter,  ex. 
cept  rum,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4 
Vic.  c  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  not  being  sweet. 

ened  spirits,  or  spirits  so  mixed  as  aforesaid, 0    0    0      0  15    0 

Spirits,  Cordials,  or  Strong  Waters,  not  being  the  produce  of 
any  British  possession  in  America,  nor  of  any  British  pos. 
session  withhi  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  char. 
ter,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4  Vic.  c.  8, 
have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  sweetened,  or  mixed  with 
any  article,  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained  by  Sykes'  hydrometer;  and  perfumed 

spirits  to  be  used  as  perfumery  only, .gallon    1  10    0      1  10    0 

Cordials,  or  Strong  Waters,  (except  Rum  Shrub,)  being  the 
produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  or  of  any 
British  possession  qualified  as  aforesaid,  sweetened  or  mixed 

with  any  article  as  aforesaid, .gallon    0    0    0      10    0 

liqueurs,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from  British  posses, 
sions  in  America,  or  of  and  from  any  British  possession, 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  not  being  of  greater  strength  than  the 

strength  of  proof  by  Sykes*  hydrometer, 0    0    0      0    9    0 

Being  of  greater  strength  by  Sykes^  hydrometer,  except  Rum 

Shrub, 0  13    6 

Sponge* pound    0    0    6      0    0    1 

Spruce, barrel    10    0      10    0 

Essence  of  Spruce,  not  otherwise  described, 10  per  ct 

Squills,  Dried, cwt    0    10      0    10 

Not  Dried, 0    0    6      0    0    6 

Starch, cwt    0  10    0      0    5    0 

Gum  of,  Terrified    or  Calcined,  commonly  called  British 

Gum, cwt.    0  15    0      0  15    0 

Slavesacre, cwt.    0    4    0      0    4    0 

Steel,  Manufactures  of, 15  per  ct.    15  per  ct. 

Ditto,  Unwronght, 15  per  ct. 

Ditto,  ditto,  of  or  from  a  British  possession, ton      0    10 

Sticks  (see  Canes) 

Stone  in  Lumps,  not  in  any  manner  hewn,  slate  and  marble  in 
rough  blocks  and  slabs,  lime  stone,  flint  stones,  felspar  and 
stones  for  potters*  use,  pebble  stones,  stones  to  be  used  for 

the  purpose  of  lithography, Free. 

f^tone  in  Blocks,  shaped  or  rough  scalped, ton    0    3    0      0    0    6 

Stone  and  Slate,  hewn, ton    0  10    0      0    10 

Marble,  sawn  in  slabs  or  otherwise  manufactured, cwt.    0    3    0      0    16 

Sticklac, cwt.    0    0    1      0    0    1 

Straw  or  Grass,  for  platting, cwt.    0    0    1      0    0    1 
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SuccadeB  and  Confectionery,  including  all  froits  and  ▼egetablee  £   9,    d,  £   9,   d, 

preserved  in  sugar, pound  0    0    6  0    0    1 

Si^far  and  Molasses,  until  5th  July,  1843,  viz : — Brown,  or  Mus. 

corado,  or  Clayed  Sugar,  not  being  refined, cwt.  3    3    0  — 

The  growth  of  any  B.P.  in  America,  and  imported  firom 

thence, cwt.  14    0 

The  growth  of  any  B.P.  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  into  which  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugar  may  be  by  this  Act  prohibited,  and  imported  from 

thence, cwt  —  14    0 

The  growth  of  any  other  B.P.  within  those  limits,  and  im- 

ported  from  thence, ~-~^  1  13    0 

Molasses, cwt.  19    9 

The  produce  of,  and  imported  from  any  B.P 0    9    0 

Refined, cwt.  8    8    0  8    8    0 

Candy,  Brown, cwt.  5  19    0  5    12  0 

White, cwt.  8    8    0  8    8    0 

Maple,  if  accompanied  with  a  certificate  of  its  being  the  pro. 

duceofaB.P cwt.  14   0 

If  not  accompanied  by  such  certificate,  (CO.  3d  February, 

1833,) cwt.  3    3    0  

Canadian,  Maple  Sugar,  imported  from  Canada,  admitted  to 
entry  as  the  produce  of  a  British  plantation,  provided  it  shall 
be  certified  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs,  in  the 
certificate  of  clearance,  that  such  sugar  is  the  [nxNluce 
of  Canada,  CO.  15th  March,  1836. 
Highly  CrjrstaUiaed,  called  **  Patent  Sugar,"  chiefly  fit>m  De- 

merara,  to  pay  (CO.  20th  June,  1838,) cwt.  8    8    0  8    8   0 

Sulphur  Impressions, 5per  ct.  5  percL 

Swine, each  0    5    0  0    2    6 

Tails  (see  Skins) 

Tallow, cwt.  0    3    2  0    0   3 

Tamarinds, pound  0    0    3  0    0    1 

Tapioca, cwt.  0    10  0    10 

Talc, cwt.  0  10    0  0    2    6 

Tar,  per  last,  containing  12  barrels,  each  barrel  not  exceeding 

31J  gallons, 0    2    6  0    0   6 

Barbadoes, cwt.  -0    2    6  0    2   6 

Tares  (Seeds) 

Tarras, bushel  0    13  0    18 

Tartaric  Add, pound  0    0    1  0    0    1 

Tea, 0    2    1  0    2    1 

Teasles, thousand  0    0    3  0    0    3 

Teeth — Elephants',  Sea-cow,  Sea-horse,  or  Sea.Morse, cwt.  0    10  0    10 

Telescopes, 15  per  ct.  15  pereu 

Terra  Umbra, 0    4    0  0    4   0 

Sienna, ton  0  10    0  0  10    0 

Japonica  and  Verde, ton  0    5    0  0    5   0 

Thread,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, per  cent  10    0.  0  5    0   0 

Tiles, 10  per  ct.  10  perct 

Tincal,. ton  0    10  0    0    6 

Tin  Ore,  and  Reguliis  of, ton  2  10    0  0  10   0 

In  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs, cwt.  0    6    0  0    3    0 

Foil, pound  0    0    6  0    0   6 

Manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated, 15  per  ct.  15  p^  cL 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured,. 0    3    0  0    3   0 

SnufT. 0    6    0  0    6   0 

Manufactured,  or  Segars, 0    9    0  0    9    0 

Stalks  and  Flour  of  Tobacco, Prohibited. 

[Manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  or  within  two  miles  of  any  port  into  whidi 
tobacco  may  be  imported,  made  into  shag,  roll,  or  carrot  tobacco,  drawback  upon  ax^ 
portation  or  shipment  as  stores,  the  pound,  2s.  lid,] 
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Tobacco  Pipes  of  Clay, , 15  per  cL  15  per  ct. 

Tongues, cwljCJ  iOa.  Od.£Q    28.6d 

Torosal, cwu    0    10  0    10 

Tortoise  and  Turtle  Shell,  Unmaoufactured, pound    0    10  0    0    1 

Toys,  eiceptiog  toy  and  hand-mirrors,  on  which  the  phite  glass 

duty  will  be  levied,^ 10  per  ct.  10  per  ct. 

Truffles, pound    0    10  0    10' 

Turmeric, ton    0    5    0  0    0    1 

Tumeiy,  not  otherwise  described, 15  per  ct.  15  per  ct 

Turpentine,  vis : — Not  being  of  greater  value  than  9$,  per  cwt.    0    0    1  0    0    1 

From  9«.  to  15s.  per  cwt 0    10  0    0    3 

Above  15s.  per  cwU 0    5    0  0    3    6 

Of  Venice,  Scio,  or  Cyprus, pound    0    0  10  0    0  10 

Twine, cwt.    0  10    0  0    5    0 

Valonea, „ ton    0    5    0  0    5    0 

Vanilloss,. « pound    0    5    0  0    5    0 

Varnish,  not  otherwise  disscribed,«» 15  per  ct.  15  per  ct. 

Vases,  Ancient,  not  of  stone  or  marble, 1  per  ct.  1  percu 

VeWum, skin    0    10  0    10 

Vegetables,  not  enumerated  or  described,.* 5  per  ct  9^perct 

Verdigris, .pound    0    0    1  0    0    1 

Vermicelli  and  Maccaroni, pound    0    0    1  0    0    1 

Vequice, tun  10    0    0  IQ    0    0 

Vermilion, »..., pound    0    0    3  0    0    3 

Vinegar,.„ tun  18  18    0  18  18    0 

Wafers, pound    0    0    3  0    0    3 

"Walnuts, bushel    0    2    0  0    2    0 

Washing  Balls, pound    0    0    6  0    0    6 

Watches  of  Gold,  Silver,  or  other  metals, 10  per  ct  10  per  ct 

Water,  viz :— Mineral  Water,.. .gallon    0    0    1  0    0    1 

Water,  Cologne,  (30  not  containing  more  than  1  gallon)  flask    0    10  0    10 

WaJt,  Bees', cwt    0    2    0  0    10 

Do.  do.  in  any  degree  bleached,. 10    0  0  10    0 

Do.  MyrUe  do 0    S    0  0    10 

Do.  SeaUng  Wax, 15  per  ct  15  per  ct 

Weld, ton    0    5    0  0    5    0 

Whalefins,  British  taking,  and  imported  direct  from  the  fishery, 

or  from  any  British  possession  in  a  British  ship, 0    0    0  10    0 

Otherwise  taken,  from  and  after  the  5th  July,  1842,  until  the 

6ih  July,  1843, ton  95    0    0       ^ ' 

Otherwise  taken,  from  and  after  the  5th  July,  1843, cwt  20  per  ct  20  per  ct. 

Whipcord pound    0    0    6  0    0    6 

Wine,  viz : — The  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  ter. 
ritorios  or  dependencies  thereof,  and  imported  directly  from 

thence, .gallon      -*—  0    2    9 

French, 0    5    6 

Canary, : 0    5    6 

Madeira, 0    5    6 

Portugal, 0    5    6 

Rhenish, 0    5    6 

Spanish, 0    5    6 

OtherSorts, 0    5    6 

[The  full  duties  on  wine  are  drawn  back  upon  re-exportation  or  shipment  as  stores.} 

Lees,  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  wine,  but  no  drawback  is  allowed  on  the  lees  of 
wine  exported. 

Woad, ton    0    5    0  0    5    0 

Wood  and  Timber- 
Timber  or  Wood — Not  being  deals,  battens,  bosrds,  staves, 
handspikes,  oars,  larhwood,  or  other  timber  or  wood,  sawn, 
split  or  otherwifte  dressed,  except  hewn,  and  not  being  tim. 
ber  or  wood  oiherwiae  charged  with  duty,  from  and  after 

the  10th  Octuber,  1843, the  load  of  50  cubic  feet    1  10    0  010, 
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Timbar  or  Wood— From  and  after  the  lOtfa  October,  1843,....     15  0      0    10 
Deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  timber  or  wood,  sawn  or 
split,  and  not  otherwise  cbaiged  with  duty,  from  and  after 
the   lOch  October,  1842,  until  tbe   lOrh  October,  1843, 

the  load  of50  cubic  feet,    1  18  0      0    3    0 

Ditto,  from  and  after  the  10th  October,  1843, 1  13  0      0    2    0 

Or,  in  Hen  of  the  duties  hereinbefora  imposed  upon  wood  by  the  load,  according  to  the 
.  cubic  content,  the  importer  may  have  the  option,  at  the  time  of  paadng  the  first  entiy, 
of  entering  battens,  batten-ends,  boards,  deals,  deal^nds,  and  plank,  by  tale,  if  of,  or 
from,  foreign  countries,  according  to  the  following  dimensions,  viz : — 

Fkom  and  AFTEft  Oct.  10, 18€2. 

AW  ateve  U  inch  AUme  11  iaeft, 

HI  Udckms—.  €md  nmt  «l«ve  ^. 

Battens  and  Batten-ends,  not  above  7  inches  in  width.    X   «.    <f.  £  9,   d. 

Not  above  6  feet  in  length, the  130    1  16    7  3  13    3 

Above  6  and  not  above  9  feet  in  length, the  130    3  14  10  5    9    0 

Above  9  and  not  above  13,. 3  13    3  7    6    4 

Above  13  and  not  above  15, 4  11     5  19    2  10 

Above  15  and  not  above  18, 5    9    9  10  19    6 

Above  18  and  not  above  31, , 6    8    0  3  16    0 

Boards,  Detala,  Deal^nda,  and  Flank,  not  above  9} 

inches  in  width. 

AW  «&Me  1^  inek  Jihave  li  mdL 

tn  thiektutt.  nut  net  aftopc  m. 

Not  above  6  feet  in  length, the  130    3  18    8  5  17    4 

Above  6  and  not  above  9,. 4    8    0  8  16    0 

Above  9  and  not  above  13, 5  17    4  11  14    8 

Above  13  and  not  above  15, 7    6    8  14  13    4 

Above  15  and  not  above  18, 8  16    0  17  13    0 

Above  18  and  not  above  31, 10    5    4  20  10    8 

Not  above  6  feet  in  length.    Above  9^  inches,  and 

not  ab^ve  Hi  in  width, the  130    3  11    0  7    3    0 

Above  6  and  not  above  9, 5    6    6  10  13    0 

Above  9  and  not  above  13, 7    3    0  14    4    0 

Above  13  and  not  above  15, 8  17    6  17  15    0 

Above  15  and  not  above  18, 10  13    0  21    6    0 

Above  18  and  not  above  21, 12    8    6  24  17    0 

From  and  After  Oct.  10, 1843 

Jf^t  above  I4  inek  jSiow  li  imky 

In  tkuhu9t.  €Md  M(  aA0«#9| 

Battens  and  Batten-ends,  not  above  7  inches  in  width.    £  ».    d,  £  »,  d. 

Not  above  6  feet  in  length, the  130    110  10  3    17 

Above  6  and  not  above  9  feet  in  length, the  120    2    6    2  4  12    5 

Above  9  and  not  above  12, 3    17  6    3    3 

Above  12  and  not  above  15, 3  17    0  7  14    0 

Above  15  and  not  above  18, 4  13    5  9    4  10 

Above  18  and  not  above  31, 5    7    9  10  15    7 

Boards,  Deals,  DeaUends,  and  Plank,  not  above  9} 
inches  in  width. 

AW  tk0V«  Ik  inek  JUne  U  tM*, 

in  tkicknmt.  mmi  not  oUvo  Si 

Not  above  6  feet  in  length, the  130    3    9    5  4  18  10 

Above  6  and  not  above  9, 3  14    1  7    8    3 

Above  9  and  not  above  13, 4  18  10  9  17    8 

Above  13  and  not  above  15, 6    3    6  13    7    1 

Above  15  and  not  above  18,. 7    8    3  14  16    6 

•  Above  18  and  not  above  31, 8  13  11  17    5  11 

Not  above  6  feet  in  length.    Above  9}  inches  and 

not  above  11 J  in  width, the  130    2  19  10  6  19   7 

Above  6  and  not  above  9, 4    6    8  8  19    5 

Above  9  and  not  above  13« 5  19    7  11  19    2 

Above  IS  and  not  above  15, 7    9    6  14  19    6 

Above  15  and  not  above  18, 8  19    5  17  18   9 

Abore  18  and  not  above  31...... 10    9    4  20  18   7 
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Staves, » Jo«d  of  50  cabU;  Ue%£i    8«.  ddJBO    9t.  Od 

Birch,  Hewn,  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  length,  nor  exceeding 
8  inches  eqnsre,  imported  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 

herring  barrels  for  the  use  (^  the  fiaberiea,  load  of  50  c.  feet  0    10  0    10 

Fire  Wood, ^r  fathom,  316  feet  0  10    0  Free. 

Handspikes,  not  exceeding  7  feet  in  length,... ....the  IdO  10    0  0    0    6 

Exceeding  7  feet,. the  ISO  9    0    0  0    10 

Hoops,  not  exceeding  7}  feet  in  length, thousand  0    9    0  0    0    4 

Not  exceedinff  9  foet  in  length, thousand  0    3    0  0    0.  6 

Exceeding  9  teet  in  length, » thousand  0    5    0  0    10 

Knees  under  5  inches  square,. the  190  0  10    0  0    0    3 

5  inch  and  under  8  inch, 9    0    0  0    10 

Lath  Wood, per  fathom,  916  enbic  feet  9    0    0  0    10 

OaiB, the  190  7  10    0  0    3    9 

Spars  or  Poles,  under  99  feet  in  length,  and  under  4  inches 

in  diameter, the  190  10    0  0    0    6 

99  feet  in  length,  and  upwards,  and  under  4  inches  in  dia. 

meter, the  190  9    0    0  0    10 

AH  lengths,  4  inches  and  under  6  inches  in  diameter, 4    0    0  0    9    0 

Spokesfor  wheels,  not  exceeding  9  feet  in  length,... thousand  9    0    0  0    10 

Exceeding  9  feet  in  length 4    0    0  0    9    d 

Teak, « load  0  10    0  0    10 

Billet  or  Brushwood  used  for  stowage, jCIOO  value  5    0    0  0    5    0 

Wood  Planed,  or  otherwise  dressed  or  prepared  for  use,  and  i  9(/.  per  cu- 

not  particularly  enumerated,  nor  otherwise  cbarved  with  >  bic  ft    Fur.  5  per  ot. 

duty,  from  and  after  the  10th  Oct.  1849,  until  10th  Oct.  '43,  l  ther,  10  per  ct. 

Ditto,  from  and  after  the  10th  October,  1843,  lid.  per  ft.,  and  10  per  ct.  5  per  st. 

Woods — Amaboyna,  Mahogany,  Rosewoiod,  and  Blackwood,  ton  1    0    0  0    5    0 
Mahogany  and  Rosewood,  imported  from  the  Bay  of  Hondu. 

ras,  or  the  Musquito  shore, ton  0    5    0  0    5    0 

Cedar,  Ebony,  King,  Olive  Wood,  and  Satm, 0  10    0  0    9    6 

LignumvitB, 0    5    0  0    9    6 

BraxiUetto, ^ 0    9    0  0    9    0 

Boxwood, 0  10    0  0    9    6 

Beef,  Speckled,  Sweet,  Santa  Maria,  and  Zebn  Wood,» 0    5    0  0    9    6 

Brazil  Wood 0    9    0  0    9    0 

Tulip  Wood, 0  10    0  0    9    6 

Bar,  Cam,  Log,  Nicaragua,  Red,  or  Guinea,  Sapan,  and  Saun- 

ders  Red, ton  0    9    0  0    9    0 

YeUow  Saunders, « 0    5    0  0    9    6 

Walnut, ...., ton  0    5    0  0    10 

Wool.  Alpaca,  and  the  Llama  tribe, cwt.  0    9    6  0    9    0 

Wool,  Beaver, pound  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Cut  and  Combed  ditto, 0    10  0    0    3 

Coney, „ 0    0    1  0    0    6 

Cotton  Wool,  or  Waste  of  Cotton  Wool, cwt.  0    9  11  0    0    1 

Goats»  Wool  or  Hair, 0    9    0  Free. 

Hares*, pound  0    0    1  Free. 

Sheep  or  Lambs,  not  being  of  the  value  of  Is.  the  lb.  thereof^  0    0    0^  Free. 

Ditto,  being  of  the  value  of  Is.  the  lb.,  or  upwards, 0    0    1  Free. 

Woollens — Manufactures  of  Wool,  not  being  goats'  wool,  or  of 
wool  mixed  with  cotton,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  de- 

,        scribed,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 15  per  ct.  5  per  et. 

*    Articles  of  manufeotures  of  wool,  not  goats'  wool,  or  wool 
mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or  part  made  up,  not  otherwise 

charged  with  duty, 90  per  ct.  10  per  ct. 

Vnni8,-43able  Yams, cwt  0    6    0  0    3    0 

Raw  Linen, cwt  0    10  0    10 

Worsted, « pound  0    0    6  0    0    6 

Camel  or  Mohair,... ^wund  0    0    8  0    0    1 

Zafire, cwt  0    10  0    0    1 
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DuUet  of  Cutioms  pofmbU  tm  Goods^  Wortt,  and  Merehtrndite^  hamg  the  grwmth^  fm- 
duee,  or  manufactmre  of  the  United  ^ngdem^  exported  fimim  the  United  Kingdom 

to  foreign  narto : —  £  ».   d. 

Cotl,  Culm,  Ciad«ra,  in  a  foreign  ship, ton  0  4    (^ 

Goal,  in  a  British  ship,  m :— Not  being  small  coal, 0  3    0 

Small  Coal,  that  is  to  say,  ooals  which  shall  have  boen  screened  through 
a  riddle  or  screen,  the  bars  of  which  are  not  in  any  part  thereof  more 

than  f  of  an  inch  asunder,  and  culm, 0  10 

Clay  and  China  Stone,. .cwL  0  0) 

Cemenr,  Stone,  and  Flint,  (except  for  ballast,)  ground  and  nngiound,....Gwt  0  0    6 

Wools  and  Skins, ^ 0  10 

lianufoctures,  or  pretended  manufactures,  slightly  wrought  up,  so  as  that 
the  same  may  be  reduced  to  and  made  use  oi  as  wool  again ;  mattresses 

or  beds  stufied  with  combed  wool,  or  wool  fit  for  combing  or  carding,  0  10 


TARIFF  OF  BRAZIL. 
Fbeemait  Huiit,  E2sq. : — Sir — Having  observed  in  the  number  of  your  Magaane  and 
Commercial  Review  for  the  month  of  September,  an  article  entitled  '^  Tariff  of  Impor. 
tation  of  Brssil,"  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  per  centage  duty  on  the  fixod  valne.as 
Mated  page  395,  on  flour  from  wheat,  ought  to  be  15  per  cent,  and  not  48^  per  cent,  as 
stated ;  and  by  this  you  will  observe  that  the  most  important  item  of  export  from  the 
United  States  to  the  empire  of  Brazil  is  not  so  much  affected.  Taking  the  liberty  of 
lequestiug  the  insertioa  of  this  correction  in  the  next  number  of  your  Review, 

I  remain,  your  most  obedient  subscriber, 
Lmz  Henbique  Fxrheira  d'Aouux, 
New  Yoric,  Sept.  9, 1842.  Brazilian  Consul^General. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMERCE  AND 
NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1841. 

We  have  received  from  the  Treasury  Department  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  which 
h»s  just  been  printed.  This  report  is  msde  (aimually)  in  conformity  with  the  provisioos 
o£  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  10th  of  February,  1890,  and  provides  for  the  obtaining 
**  accurate  statements  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.*'  The  present  re- 
port  contains  the  usual  statements,  viz : — General  and  summary  statements  of  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  and  exported  to  different  coantries-* 
Creneral  and  summary  statements  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  domestic  produce  sz- 
ported — ^A  general  statement  of  the  quantity  of  American  and  foreign  tonnage  entered 
into  the  United  States — A  statement  exhibiting  the  number,  natioiud  character,  Slc^  et 
the  foreign  vessels  which  entered  into  the  United  States — ^A  general  statement  of  the 
number  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  cleared  from  the  United  States,  exhibiting  abo 
the  number,  national  character,  &.C.,  of  the  foreign  vessels  which  cleared  from  the  United 
8tatee-^A  statement  of  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  tonnage  which  entered  into  and 
cleared  from  the  United  States— A  statistical  view  of  the  commerce  and  navigatioo  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  each  state  and  territory — And  statements  of  the  number  sod 
tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  each  district  from  foreign  countries,  and  cleared  fron 
each  district  for  foreign  countries. 

In  anticipation  of  the  regular  summary  statements,  which  we  diall  pnblidi  as  umoI, 
(in  a  future  number  of  the  magazine,)  we  have  made  the  foUowing  aketch  of  the  coui- 
merce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  1841.  , 
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The  imports  for  the  commercial  year  ending  30th  September,  1841,  amounted  to 
9197,946,177 ;  of  which  there  was  imported  in  American  vessels  (113,321,877,  and  in 
foreign  yessels  914«724,300.  The  exports  during  the  year  amounted  to  91S1«851,803; 
of  which  106,382,000  were  of  domestic,  and  91M69,081  of  foreign  articles.  Of  domes- 
tic articles  $82,569,389  were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and  (23,813,333  in  foreign 
Tessels.  Of  the  foreign  articles  $124^,249  were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and 
(3,229,832  in  foreign  vessels.  1,631,909  tons  of  American  shipping  entered,  and 
1,634,156  tons  of  American  shipping  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States ;  736,444 
tons  of  foreign  shipping  entered,  and  36,849  tons  cleared  during  the  same  period : — 

The  registered  tonnage  is  stated  at (945,803.43 

Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  at 1,107,067.88 

Fishing  vessels  at 77,873.37 

Bfaking  a  total  of. 2,130,744.67 

Of  the  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  as  above  stated,  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery, (157,405.17 

The  total  tonnage  of  shipping  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1841,  is  stated  at  64,302.40  registered,  and  54,591.31  enrolled^ 
total  tons  and  hundredths,  118,893.71. 

Importt — The  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States  in 
1841  is  as  follows : — 

Free  of  duty (66,019,731 

Faying  duties  ad  valorem, 34,610,643 

Faying  specific  duties, 37,315,804 

Making  a  total  as  before  stated  of. 127,946,177 

The  value  of  merchandise  paying  specific  duties  imported  mto  the  United 

States  in  American  vessels  in  1841  amounted  to (33,700,023 

The  value  of  merchandise  paying  ad  valorem  duties  to 30,525,629 

The  value  of  merchandise  free  of  duty  to 58,996,226 

Total  in  American  vessels, 113,221,877 

The  value  of  merchandise  paying  specific  duties,  imported  into  the  United 

States  in  foreign  vessels  in  1841«  amounted  to 3,615,783 

The  value  of  merchandise  in  foreign  vessels  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  to  .  4,085,013 

The  value  of  merchandise  in  foreign  vessels  free  of  duty,  to 7,023,505 

ToUl  in  foreign  vessels, 14,724,300 

ExporU — The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  in  1841  amounted  to 
(15,469,081 ;  of  which  (3,632,385  was  entitled  to  drawback,  and  (11,836,696  not  en. 
tided  to  drawback.  The  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1841  amounted,  as 
before  stated,  to  (106,382,722  as  follows  >- 

Froducts  of  the  Sea,  embracing  Fisheries, (2,846,851 

*♦        of  the  Forest— Skins,  Fur8,&c 993^263 

*♦  »•  Ginseng, 437,245 

»•  •♦  Wood,. 4,837,345 

Agricolture— Product  of  Animals, 4,360,180 

••  Vegetable  Food,  Breadstuflb,  &c 12,377,282 

••  Tobacco, 12,576,703 

"  Cotton,... 54,330,341 

"  All  other  agricultural  products, 103,441 

Total  of  Manufacturee, 13,523,073 

For  a  table  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  each  state  and  territory  in  1841, 
Merchants'  Magazine  for  September,  1842,  vol.  7,  no.  3,  page  386. 
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COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  FOE  1848, 

The  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  embracing  the  imports,  exports,  and  monthly  wmnj$ 
of  shipping,  Slc^.  is  made  up  to  the  31st  of  Augost  in  each  yeu.  From  the  anooat 
•tatement  of  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  Commercial  Intelligencer,  and  Merchtnto' 
Transcript,  we  have  compiled  the  following  statements  for  the  year  1843,  comnieiiai^ 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1841,  and  ending  on  the  Slat  of  Aogust,  1842.  For  Mmihr 
statements  for  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1841,  we  refer  oar  readen  to  the  Mercfaantif 
Magaaine  for  November,  1841,  volume  t.  no.  5,  pp.  471  to  478,  inclusive. 

1. — Exports  of  (^tUm  and  Tobacco  from  Now  Orlomto  for  ono  womrtfrom  tko  loi  of 

SepUmber,  1841,  to  the  Zlot  of  Auguot,  1842. 

Whither  Exported,  Bales  of  Cottom,         Hhdo.  of  Thbocco. 

Liverpool, 

London, 

Glasgow  and  Greenock,... 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  Stc 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c 

Havre, 

Bordeaux, 

Marseilles, «•» 

Nantz, « 

Cette  and  Rouen, 

Amsterdam, 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent, 

Bremen,. , 

Antwerp,  &,c ,.. 

Hamburg, » 

Gottenbuig, , 

Spain  and  Gibraltar, 

West  Indies, 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c.. 

Other  foreign  ports,.. 

New  York, 

Boston,, 

Providence,  R.  I 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Portsmouth,. 

Other  coastwise  ports, 

Western  States, 


393,990 

6,930 

38 

7,312 

15,574 

10,740 

6,»27 

1,108 

161,103 

4,037 

3,347 

1,004 

16,993 

1,933 

2,930 

»«  ■  •  •  • 

'"584 

1,138 

2,907 

1,883 

6,369 

8,997 

54209 

3,690 

5,678 

3,401 

386 

946 

78 

7,304 

12,818 

981 

10,610 

550 

174 

516 

314215 

7,090 

54,063 

3,351 

1,910 

2,846 

936 

1,703 

308 

3,658 

3,716 

tt5 

1,733 

Total,. 749,367  68,058 

3.^ — Exporto  of  Sugar  and  Molaooeo  from  New  OrleanOf  (up  the  rioer  excepted^)  for  one 
year  from  the  lot  September,  1841,  to  the  31st  of  Auguoi,  1849. 

SUGAR.  V0LA98M. 

Whither  ExporUd.        Hogoheode. 

New  York, 13,620 

Philadelphia, 4,170 

Charleftun,  S.  C.^..... 614 

Savannah, 313 

Providence  and  Bristol, 

Boston, 212 

Baltimore, 6,504    ' 

Norfolk, 364 

Richmond  and  PetersbuigtVa...  1,419 

Alexandria,  0.  C 539 

Mobile, 759 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola, 517 

Other  ports, 303 


BarreU* 

Rog^ado. 
6,377 

Barrd*. 

405 

23,585 

438 

883 

3,169 

2 

370 

3,311 

••• 

••  • 

886 

•  •  ■ 

345 

347 

58 

411 

3,306 

388 

826 

11,842 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,242 

56 

11 

3,843 

•  •  • 

193 

934 

103 

«•  • 

4,190 

548 

•  •  • 

1,290 

335 

•  »• 

1,378 

Totals 89,334  3,333  9.314  57,165 


Commertidl  SMstics^ 
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FO&K.    BACOJf.    LAJU).   BESF.    LEAD. 

Barrelt.    Hhdt,      Kegs,    Barrelt,    Fig», 


72.671 

71.254 

10,165 

9,336 

2,700 

8,533 

237 

12,220 


44^1     132,848       601    226,456 
1,657      94,870    1,762    115.924 


WHI8KST       COKlf« 

Barrels.    Sacks, 


3.— .Bjporfo  rf  Flom-t  Pork,  Baeon^  Lard,  Btef,  Lead,  Whiskey^  and  Com,  from  New 
Orleans,  fiom  Isi  of  Septombor^  1841,  to  the  31«<  of  August,  1842. 

FLOUA. 

Destina,     Barrels. 
New  York,..  79,471 

Boston, 74,715 

Philtdelplua,  446 
Baliimore,...  394 
Charieeton,^  1,150 
Oth.  Comw.  17,856 

Cuba, 23,867 

Oth.  Foreign  73,596 


1,451 
1,597 
2,462 
2,413 
302 
376 


19,099 

13,134 

4,862 

4,335 

74,847 


246 
354 
154 
828 
135 


50,937 
10,929 


5,986 

757 

52 

4,364 

2,425 

12,207 


904283 

154,862 

4,085 

2,646 

7,408 

64,731 


97,413    2,181      43,637         960      27,212 


Total,....  271,495    187,116    14,479    441,408    6,261    447,883    26,751    351,227 

In  the  aboTe,  the  eiports  to  Mobile,  &,c,,  via  the  Pontchartrain  raihx>ad,  are  not  in. 

eluded.    Abo,  veoBels  reported  in  the  clearances  as  haring  proTisiona  and  merchandise. 

4. — Comparatite  Arrivals,  Exports^  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  at  New  Orleans, 

for  ten  years;  from  September  1st  to  August  3U<. 

TOBACCO— HOeSHEADS. 

Arrivals.  Exports.  Stocks. 

67.555  68,058  2,255 

53,170  54.667  2.758 

43,827  40,436  4,409 

28,153  30,852  1,294 

37,588  35,555  3,834 

28,501  35,821  3,857 

50,555  41,634  10,456 

35,059  33,801  1,821 

25,871  25,210  717 

20,627  23,637  1,203 


Tears. 

Arrivals. 

CXMPTO!! — BALES 

Exports. 
749,267 

1. 
Stocks. 

1841-42.... 

740,155 

4,428 

1840-41.... 

.....822,870 

821.288 

14,490 

1839-40.... 

954,445 

949,320 

17,867 

18^^-39.... 

578,514 

579,179 

10,308 

1837-38..,. 

742,720 

738.313 

9.570 

1836-37... 

605.813 

588,969 

20,678 

1835-36.... 

495,442 

490,495 

4,586 

1834-35... 

536,172 

536,991 

3,649 

1833-34.... 

....467,984 

461,026 

4,082 

1832-33.... 

403,833 

410,524 

816 

5. — Statemsnt  showing  the  Beceipts  of  the  Principal  Articles  at  New  Orleans  from  the 
interior,  during  the  year  commencing  1st  of  September,  1841,  and  ending  3lst  August, 
1842,  with  their  estimated  average  and  total  value. 

Amount.    Average, 

Apples, baiTels         26,443       91     " 

Bacon,  assorted, hhds.  and  casks         13,382        20 

Bacon,  assorted, boxes  12^        10 

Bacon  Hams, hhds.  and  boxes  9,220        25 


Bacon,  in  bulk, pounds  1,288,100 

Bagging, « pieces  60,307  13 

Bale  Rope, coils  63,307  7 

Beana, barrels  J0,99S  2 

Butter, Jiegs  and  firkins  11^791  4 

Butter,. barrels  284  12 

Beeswax, barrels  343  30 

Beeswax, pounds  3^00 

Beef; barrels  17,445  4 

Beef,  Dried, ....pounds  60,800 

Buffalo  Robes,... packs  3,122  50 

Cotton, bales  740,155  33 

Corn  Meal, barrels  6,023  1 

Corn,  in  ear, barrels  240,675 

Com,  Shelled, -sack*  338.709 

Cheese, casks  2,710  14 

Candles^ *>oms  3,593  4 

Cider, barrels  1,130  3 

Coal,  Western, barrels  110,583 

Dried  Apples  and  Peaches, barrels  1,978  2 

Feathers, •. bags  1,737  6 

Flaxseed, » tierces  799  12 

Fbur,^ « barrels  439,688  5 


Value. 

75  f46,274 

00  267,640 

00  1,230 

00  230,500 

2(  22,542 

00  783,9ai 

00  443.149 

00  21,986 

60  47,164 

00  3,408 

00  10,290 

23  699 

75  82,863 

6  3,648 

00  156,100 

00  24,425,115 

25  7,528 

50  120,038 

70  237,096 

00  37.940 

00  14.372 

00  3,390 

50  55,292 

00  3.956 

00  10,422 

00  9.588 

00  2,198*440 
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CofnfMrciaJ  SUtiistics, 


Statibcett,  Etc. — Continued, 
Fure, boxes 

Fun,.«» bundles 

Heinp, bundles 

Hides, 

Hay, bundles 

Iron,  pig, tons 

Lard, hogsheads 

I^rd, barrels 

Lard, kegs 

Leather, bundles 

Lime,  Western, barrels 

Iiead, pigs 

Lead,  Bar, keg  and  boxes 

Lead,  White, kegs 

Molasses,  (estimated  crop,) hogsheads 

Oats, barrels 

Onions, barrels 

Oil,  Linseed, barrels 

Oil,  Castor, barrels 

Peach  Brandy, barrels 

Potatoes, ^ barrels 

Pork, barrels 

Pork, ...hogsheads 

Pork,  in  bulk, pounds 

Porter  and  Ale, barrels 

Packing  Yam, reels 

Rum, barrels 

Skins,  Deer, packs 

i^kins.  Bear, packs 

Shot, „ — kegs 

Soap, boxes 

Staves, 

^^ar,  (estimated  crop,) hogsheads 

Spanish  Moss, bales 

Tallow, barrels 

Tobacco,  Leaf, ..hogsheads 

Tobacco,  Strips, hogsheads 

Tobacco,  Chewing, , kegs  and  boxes 

Tobacco, bales 

Twine, bundles  and  boxes 

Vinegar, barrels 

Whiskey, barrels 

Window  Glass,. boxes 

Wheat, barrels  and  sacks 

Other  various  articles,  estimated  at 


Amount.    Ateragi.  Voibu. 

250,000 


1,211 

26,169 

20,166 

323 

74 

184J07 

366,.694 

940 

830 

472,556 

1.084 

592 

35.000 

63,281 

3,^8 

305 

3,666 

267 

264201 

244,442 

946 

4,051,800 

514 

1,888 

1,009 

3,219 


3.416 

1,932 

1,800,000 

90,000 
1,756 
5,071 

54,855 

12.000 

3,618 

3,298 

1,079 

521 

^63,345 

2.761 

134,886 


15  00 

1  25 
3  25 

22  00 
50  00 
12  00 

2  50 
18  00 

50 
2  20 

12  00 
2  00 

13  00 
60 

2  00 
35  00 
50  00 
18  00 
1  50 
6  00 
20  00 

8  00 
4  00 

9  00 
10  00 


i 


15  00 

3  00 

25  00 

40  00 

7  00 

15  00 

39  00 

125  00 

15  00 

2  50 
10  00 

3  00 
6  00 
4*00 
2  50 


18.165 

32,461 

65.540 

7.064 

3.700 

218^484 

916.735 

16,930 

415 

1^.633 

13,006 

l,ld4 

450,00a 

337,960 

66.676 

10.675 

183,300 

4306 

39,303 

1,422,253 

18,930 

101,395 

4.1  U 

4.558 

9,081 

32.194 

2,500 

51.240 

5.796 

35,000 

3,600.000 

12,193 

76,065 

2,136,645 

1,500,000 

54.270 

8.345 

10,790 

1,563 

360,070 

11.044 

337,215 

.3,000.000 


Total  Vaujb, 

6. — Monthly  ArrivaU  of  Shipe^  Barkty  Brigs,  Schooners,  and 

September,  1841.  to  3Ut  August,  1842. 
Ships,        Barks,      Brigs,    Schooners, 


$45,716,045 

Steamboats,  from  Itt 


September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June,.o 

July 

August, 


Total,. 


15 
58 
110 
72 
47 
51 
61 
59 
71 
35 
17 
10 

599 


17 
17 
41 
45 
56 
38 
28 
27 
18 
16 
11 
13 

327 


Total, 

46 

118 

204 

178 

162 

131 

140 

121 

134 

84 

47 

38 


Steamhtots. 
59 
150 
221 
291 
265 
219 
337 
195 
163 
136 
105 
81 


1,403        2,132 


Ccmmerdal  StaM'ci. 


COIOCERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  RK)  D£  JANEIRO, 


FOE  A  SBRISS  OF  TEASfi* 


We  are  indebtad  to  the  potiteneM  of  Luiz  HeDrique  Ferreira  d'A|^iir,  the  mtelHgeiit 
eoosuigettenl  ta  the  United  States  from  Brazil,  for  the  foBowing  etaiteBieat  of  the  exports, 
imports,  nsTigationi  and  reveaue  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  also  the  revenues  of  the  whole  em- 


pire of  Brazil  for  a  series  of  yeais. 

Leading  Imports. 

Candles,  Sperm, boxes 

Candlee,  Tailow, boxes 

Cordage,. packs 

-Flour, bahrels 

Haberdashery, packages 

Hams,.. .7 .SMiks 

Hams,  Loose, 

Lbraber, „ feet 

Manufactures  of  Cotton, packages 

^         of  Linen, packages 

•*  of  Silk, .packages 

**  of  Wool,. .packages 

Mess  Beef, «. barrels 

Mees  Pork, .......barrels 

OiUFish, ...gallons 

Pepper,.. .bags 

Rosin, barrels 

PiieK,.... barrels 

Soap,... ». ...boxes 

Tar,. barrels 

Tea,.. « .packages 

Turpentine,.... ...barrels 

Wheat, .sacks 


Total  ImporU,     From  the  United  States, 


1B40. 

5;497 
11,063 

4,n9 
166,535 

1,919 

3,404 
10,056 


1841. 

6,838 
16,339 

5,303 
339,155 

3,834 

3,031 
11,685 


1840. 

3,857 

150 

954 

167,937 

56 

30 

5,086* 


1841. 

3,769 

160 

1,336 

307,583 

180 

9 

5,664 


371,135    1,370.053       371,137    1,368,551 


38,637 
4,059 

741 
4,343 

600 

1,333 

30,300 

793 
5,495 
1,184 
49,619 
1,656 
1,879 

344 
3,983 


36,130 

3,745 

1,444 

5,568 

1,377 

1,530 

398,440 

749 

7,456 

1,897 

43,898 

3,910 

3,603 

79 

8,554 


6,169 

43 

198 

1 

91 

351 

4,300 

743 

5,311 

175 

3,110 

19 

1,374 

343 

50 


8.961 

30 

141 

10 

833 

960 

104,041 

649 

7,438 

678 

1,618 

180 

3,031 

78 

350 


Leading  Exports, 

Co^e,. .arrobes 

Sogar,.. .cases         17,598 

Hides,.... 141,783 

Horns, 363,307 


183T.  1838.  1839.  1840.  1841. 

3448.670    3,908,355    4,358,935    5,319,005    5,069,575 


Half.tanned  Hides,. 

Rice, bags 

Rum, pipes 

Tapioca, barrels 

Tobacco, jrolls 

Rose  Wood,... dozen  planks 
Oleo  Wood, .do. 


4,306 

35,401 

3,645 

3.006 

18,115 

611 


19.996 

192,710 

405.793 

8,330 

14,737 

5,437 

533 

84.119 

506 


17.637 

141,493 

333.094 

13,780 

39,113 

3,397 

473 

33,493 

1,016 


13,499 

194,506 

378,441 

13,573 

19,989 

3,407 

1,383 

38,760 

841 

153 


10,465 
153.548 

310,853 

33,100 

18,788 

2,176 

3,088 

38,078 

1,308 

183 


Navigation. — Commercial  arrivals  and  departures,  coastwise  and  foreign,  during  the 
year  1841,  compared  with  those  of  four  preceding  jears  »— 


Coaotwioe  ArrivaU.    Departures, 

Year,              Vess.   Tonnage,  Vess.   Tonnage, 

1837 1820...130.8&  1932... 141,562 

1838 1870... 136,353  1876...  148.437 

1839 1864...  134.904  3007...  1674274 

1840 1947... 135,360  1931... 144,153 

1841 1815...  133.360  1939...  139,501 


Foreign  Arrivals,  Departures, 
Vess.  Tonnage,  Vess.  Tonna. 
700... 143.909  667... 140.649 
789... 169.277  851... 185,808 
843... 181.8.55  845.. .203.1 17 
843... 183.353  816...S15,753 
915...306,160    867...270,651 


Bemmue* — Rerennes  of  the  customs  and  consatado  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  : — 
Year,      Cast.  Ho. — reis.    Consula.-^eis.     Tear.      Cust.  Ho. — reis.    Consula. — rets. 


1840 6,953  :  670.645    1,909  :  684,3^ 

1841 7,618  :  871,180    1,837  :  414,148 

1843 


1837 4.066  :  305,251     1,347  :  063.315 

1838 5,155  :  000.341    1,610 :  318,537 

1839 .5,953  :  333,031    1,795 :  344,399 

Coflf^e  exported  from  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro : — 1830,  arrobes,  487,500;  1835,  arrc, 
913,550  ;  1830,  arro.,  1,958,935;  1835,  arro.,  3,135,835 ;  1840,  arro.,  5,319,005. 


894  The  Book  Trade. 

Revenues  of  the  Ca»tom»  and  Conmdados  of  the  Empire  of  BrmxU, 

Tear,  Cast,  Ho. — reie,  Contula, — reU,  Year.  CuH,  Ho^ — reit,  Conmiow— mi; 
1836-37  6,010:317,000  2,757:571,00011838-39  9,9€€ :  959,000  3,505  :  3S9.06I 
1837-38    7,245 :  203.000  2,871 :  160,000  |  1839-40  10,610 :  067,000  3,461 :  733,000 


THE    BOOK    TRADE. 

h^A  Ih$cr^)iwe  and  HiMmieai  Account  qf  H^dramlk  and  other  JlfodUnet  far  JMy 
Water ^  Ambient  and  Modern  ;  with  Observations  on  Varioua  Subjects  coooected  with  diR 
Mechanic  Arts,  including  the  Progressive  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine,  ^.^ 
In  five  books ;  iilostrated  by  nearly  three  handred  engravings.  By  Thoma^  Ewi&n- 
1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  582.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1842. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  only  volume  ever  published,  embracing  an  acconnt  of  aO  (be 
contrivances  employed  in  different  ages  by  different  people  for  raising  water,  whether^ 
domestic,  agricultural,  mining,  mannfacturing,  or  other  purposes.  Mr.  Ewbank,  the  n- 
thor,  has  devoted  several  years  to  the  collection  of  works  and  materials ;  and  in  the  pi^ 
paration  of  this  volume  has  evinced  a  remarkable  degree  of  industry,  and  the  roost  psiieit 
and  untiring  research.  **  Every  individual  device  has  of  course  not  been  described,  bit 
every  class  or  species  is  noticed,  with  such  examples  of  each  as  will  enable  the  gesenl 
reader  to  comprehend  the  principle  and  action  of  aU."  The  first  book  is  devoted  to  priD' 
itive  and  ancient  devices  for  raising  water ;  the  second  to  machines  for  raising  water  1^  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  third  to  machines  for  raising  water  by  compressore,  indfr* 
peadently  of  atmospheric  influence ;  the  ftmrth  to  machines^  chiefly  of  modem  invejitioB, 
including  early  applications  of  steam  for  that  purpose ;  the  flAh  and  last  book  embnoesa 
variety  of  novel  devices,  with  an  account  of  syphons,  cocks,  valves,  &c.  It  is  really  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  pubUcalions  connected  with  mechanical  phibsopfay  that  has  ever 
Allien  under  our  observation,  and  cannot  fiul  of  interesting  the  ingenious  mechanic  or  the 
miscellaneous  reader  who  possesses  a  large  and  liberal  euriosity  for  mechanical  sdence  sr 
general  information.  The  engravings,  the  letter-press,  and  indeed  the  woHl  in  itt  entire 
mechanical  appearance,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  handsomest  works  of  tUi 
class  emanating  from  the  British  press. 

2.  -Johnaoniana ;  or.  Supplement  to  Boewell:  being  Anecdotes  and  Sarings  of  SuirtL 
JoHifBoir,  L.L.D.  Edited  by  J.  Wilsoiv  Crokkiu  12mo.  pp.  629  Philadelphia:  Carey 
&Hart.    1812. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  that  giant  of  EogUA 
literature,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  volume  contains  a  great  number  of  anecdotes,  gaihr 
ered  from  the  writings  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  his  contemporaries,  erabractng  masy  of 
the  moat  distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  which,  togedier 
with  6o8wel!*8  singularly  minute  biography,  completes  as  it  were  the  intellectual  and  moral 
portrait  of  Johnson.  Taken  by  themselves  alone,  these  "  ana*^  claim  a  place  with  the  beat 
books  of  that  popular  description  in  our  own  or  any  other  language.  They  form  one  of  the 
richest  collections  of  materials  for  thinking  to  be  found  in  the  wide  range  of  Bntiah  Hieia- 
ture.  The  present  edition,  the  first  American,  is  embellished  with  several  portraits,  among 
which  is  a  full-length  of  the  **  great  observed  of  all  observers.**  It  is,  in  our  jodj^ment,  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  agreeable  works  reproduced  in  this  country  for  a  long  time. 

S.—ModeU  of  EngHsh  IMerature  ;  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Academies.  Baltimore! 
John  Murphy.    1812. 

The  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  narrative,  descriptive,  oratorical,  moral  and  didactic, 
&c.,  embraced  in  this  volume,  are  generally  made  in  good  taste ;  and  the  writer  professn 
to  have  guarded  against  a  sectarian  spirit,  which  would  tend  to  destroy  the  haimooy  that 
should  ever  be  preserved  among  students.  This  is  true,  in  the  main ;  there  is,  bowevec, 
in  one  of  the  articles  the  assumption  of  a  doctrine,  that  one  denomination  of  ChristiaBB,  at 
least,  do  not  consider  either  reasonable  or  scriptural.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  conttder 
it  one  of  the  best  compilations  of  English  literature,  for  the  purpose  proposed  in  the  title- 
page,  extant. 
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(L—A  Hiatarv  cf  Uu  lift  of  Edward  the  matk  Primes,  imi  of  Varum  Evmta  imnitUd 
therewith^um^  occurred  during  Ihe  reign  of  Edward  Hi.  King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R. 
Jamw.  From  the  second  edition,  commete  in  two  volumea  Phiuidelphia:  Carey  & 
Hart.    1842, 

Not  onif  'v  the  trite  saying  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction"  true,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  is  frequently  much  more  interesting  than  fiction,  and  excites  more  forcibly  the 
imagination  and  the  heart.  It  is  especially  so  in  reference  to  the  book  before  us,  in  which 
Mr.  James,  while  handling  a  subject  purely  historical,  has  succeeded  in  meiking  a  work 
poasessing  as  much  interest  for  the  general  reader  as  any  of  his  much-admired  novels.  It 
is  tme  that  the  author  had  great  advantages  in  the  subject  and  time  he  has  chosen.  The 
time  embraces  the  culmination  of  chivabry-'when  the  spirit  was  most  brilliant  and  most 
refined — when,  as  if  conscious  of  its  coming  decline,  ii  flashed  up  with  renewed  ardor,  and 
showered  a  blaze  of  glory  around  the  ^stem  which  should  illuminate  it  after  its  decay.  A 
■abject  contd  not  of  course  be  found  more  interesting  in  the  long  range  of  history.  The 
Black  Prince  was  the  impersonation  of  all  knightly  qualities  and  accomplishments,  and  one 
of  the  best  representatives  that  ever  lived  of  that  institution  with  which  is  associated  all  our 
ideas  of  the  romance  of  the  past.  As  might  be  expected,  the  character  of  the  youthful 
hero  of  Creasy  and  Poictiers  suffers  none  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James. 

6. — Tfte  Hiitorv  of  ihe  R^ormaUan  of  the  Church  qf  England.  By  Gilbkbt  Bufuncr.  D.D., 
h&te  Lord  Bi«liop  of  Salisbury.  With  the  Collection  of  Records,  and  a  Copious  Index, 
revised  and  corrected,  with  Additional  Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  E.  NiiBss,  D.D., 
late  Professor  of  Moaem  History  in  the  University  of  OxfordT  With  a  frontispiece,  ana 
tweniy-three  engraved  portraits.    4  vols.  8vo.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co. 

The  character  of  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refbrmation  as  a  standard  work  and 
valuable  historical  authority,  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  on 
our  part  to  attempt  to  add  any  testimonial  to  its  intrinsic  and  undisputed  excellence.  But, 
in  justice  to  the  publishers,  we  must  say  that  it  is  got  up  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  the 
typography  of  the  American  press,  that  the  most  prejudiced  advocate  of  English  editions 
of  standard  literature  would  be  induced  to  give  it  the  preference  to  any  other  copy  of  the 
work  (so  far  as  we  know)  extant.  The  corrections  of  Dr.  Nares,  whose  distinct  preface 
points  out  and  explains  to  readers  in  general  the  particular  character  of  the  publication, 
renders  it  the  most  accurate,  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful  edition  ever  published. 

S. — The  Book  of  the  Navy  ;  comprinng  a  General  History  of  the  American  Marine ;  of  all 
th'^  most  celebrated  Naval  Battles,  ^om  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Present 
Time.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  Joiur  Froit,  AM.  Embelhshed  with 
nuroerous  ensravings,  from  original  drawings,  by  Willlam  Ckoobce,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  344. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1812. 

Mr.  Frost  has  in  this  handsomely  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume  brought  toge- 
ther, in  an  agreeable  manner,  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  our  navy,  the  naval  cam- 
paign during  the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  the  French  war  of  1798,  and  the  last  war 
with  England,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  fame  and  glory  of  our  country.  In  re- 
counting the  events  of  that  war,  Mr.  Frost  has  avoided  a  one-aded  self-glorifying  view  of 
the  achievements  of  our  navy  and  the  brave  spirits  who  commanded ;  and  while  justice  is 
done  to  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the  Republic,  the  claims  of  the 
"  eneruj  in  war**  to  like  qualities  are  not  depreciated. 

7. — hUrodmction  to  the  Scimee  of  Qovermnent :  and  Compend  of  the  Constitutional  and  Civil 
Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States :  with  a  Brief  Treatise  on  Political  Economy.  By 
AmuMMW  W.  Youiro.    Rochester :  William  Ailing.    1812. 

This  work  has  reached  the  eighth  edition  since  1S0.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  fami- 
lies and  schools.  Briefly  and  clearly  elucidating  the  principles  of  government,  and  exj^ain- 
jnQ  the  nature  and  character  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  our  civil  jurisprudence,  it 
comnoiends  itself  to  a  kingdom  whose  people  are  the  sovereigns  who  make  the  laws  which 
ace  to  govern  them.  The  treatise  on  political  economy  is  intended  rather  to  teach  the 
elemeniary  principles  than  to  settle  questions  on  which  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
eccHiofiustB  are  divided.  Hence  the  arguments  for  the  protective  and  the  free-trade  princi- 
ptes  are  stated  with  faimesB  and  candor ;  without  an  attempt  to  decide  on  &e  correctnea 
«r  either  policy. 
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i.—-ni  m^or^  of  Tictton.    'BjZomV^inJtr.    1  toIb.  pp.  4SB,  US.    Fhiladelphiii  Cnrr 

fellul.    IS42. 

We  should  DSTcr  lUow  Duraclvei,  »  Americuis,  la  cberi^  the  leut  ill  leeUng  tonuda 
the  publi^en  of  Ihuiwiuitiy  for  occuiaaaliy  nvn^jluuio;  B  flower  In>m  ibe  eTei-blDOiniBC 
garden  of  lilentaie  bio  our  aoU.  Means.  Csrey  &  Hut  much  nther  deserve  our  nntinattd 
praise  Tor  the  qurit  ihef  muiiCEM  id  Uyiog  Englirii  wotka  of  mcril  open  before  tbe  Amni- 
can  public.  The  work  before  lu  evipoes  so  imiDenBlr  of  rcMsreh,  ai  well  ai  indebligibk 
care  and  attention.  Ai  far  aa  we  can  poaaibly  judge,  with  our  limited  knowledge,  ae 
should  Biy  that  it  iaWnplele.  Hie  author  ennmcnte*  in  ai  easy  and  ftmiliar  a  Kyle  •> 
Buch  a  aabject  well  admile  of,  all  the  works  of  flotioo  from  the  ieginwKg  up  to  ibr  preiciil 
time,  thai  have  outlived  their  birth.  Of  the  niiwl  invreMing,  and  of  Bich  aa  have  had  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  wiiODp  of  later  tiiuea,  he  givea  bilhrul  analyiea,mwt  ofwlucb 
Gontain  all  that  ia  really  worth  remembering  of  the  whole  worka,  besidei  being'ao  put  n>- 
gether  aa  to  be  very  intereating.  Special  care  ii  bestowed  upon  tho«  worka  which  sem 
to  illustrate  particular  btHarical  peiioda.  The  value  of  the  work  to  Wla^Ufrn  men  ii  n- 
eatimable  ;  and  we  think  il  will  not  be  long  betbie  eveiy  library  [hat  pretends  lo  uy  c«n- 
pleieoessin  thai  kind  of  worka  will  be  eociched  by  a  copy. 


One  of  the  moat  important,  and  allhe  nnw  lima  diSienll,  Ifainga  in  writing  an  eKuwnUlT 
work,  is  to  make  il  inleresling  lo  the  yonng  aludenl.  Such  works  are,  for  Ihe  raoal  paft, 
proverbially  dry  and  tedious  lo  begionera.  If  we  have  judged  rightly.  Dr.  Kane's  very  abk 
ten  book  will  nol  be  found  liable  to  tfaia  objection,  but,  on  the  contrai;,fullof  inletea; 
and  this  arises  from  hia  having  so  completely  prepared  the  mind  of  (he  atudenl  for  the  de- 
tails of  Ihe  science  by  his  introductory  chapleia,  and  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  whick 
those  details  are  aiterwarda  ptesenled.  The  greatest  accuracy  in  such  a  work  is  eztmDely 
important,  and  thia  ia  insured  by  Profeoor  Draper's  revisioa.  He  baa  also  made  soma 
valuable  additions  of  his  own. 


This  is  certainly  the  most  beautifully  printed  serial  of  the  day,  and  among  the  ninw 
Journals  devclnl  to  light  and  fashionable  lileraiure,  we  are  not  acqvaiflled  with  ene  ihtf 
can  with  any  show  of  justice  lay  claim  to  precedence  on  the  score  of  literary  compoaiit* 
The  present  volume  contaiua  original  contcibutiona  trom  our  MiniOer  ai  the  Conn  of  St 
Janiea,  Edward  Everett,  and  hia  brother,  Aleuuder  Everett,  Cfainoing,  Story,  Hawibon, 
Willis,  and  other  eminent  writers.  The  engravings  (to  say  nothing  ot'  the  fubion  pi 
the  only  item  of  bad  tasle  in  the  work,)  are  on  Ihs  whole  the  bt 
with  Ami'rican  periodical  literature. 

\\.—BrtAfa*t  Taik  Seimct,  .  . 

for  ihe  amuivmenl  and  inelructioa  of  young  people.     By  J. 

Alexander  V.  Blake.     1B42. 

Tlus  little  volume  conlainia  variety  of  familiar  dialogun,  explaining  in  an  agree^le 
■Uraclive  manner,  the  philoeopby  of  common  every-day  things;  and  there  it  little  ra 
to  apprehend  that  a  child  who  opens  this  book,  and  nms  his  eye  over  the  qnaini  and  il 
nioua  table  of  contenta,  wilt  lay  it  aside  before  he  ia  aufficiently  inlemied  la  make 
keep  the  book  and  read  il  through.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  aid  in  (hi 
•f  all  ittslmction — borne  education — and  render  it  |jeaiaiit  and  deHgbifu]. 

U*  A  number  of  aotices  of  new  hooka  are  crowded  out,  but  will  appear  in  oi 
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HAVE  NOW  BEAST 

THE  AMERICAN  IN  E6TPT; 

WITH  RAMBLES  THROUGH 
▲rabla-Petnea  wmA  th^  llolj  Lnndt  during  ttao  years  1839-40. 

BY  JAMES   EWING   COOLEY. 

moMrartd  wilk  Bomtroat  Steel  Bofravin^,  also  Btohix^  ani  Dasigiu  by  Johniton,— one  handaome  vol- 

niDd  octavo  of  610  pagM.    Fxlcd  f2  SO, 


OPI1VI09I8  OF  THB  PRESS. 

ThW  elegant  rolunw  poMeaset  one  characteristic  which  recommends  It  at  once  to  the  reader.  Booki  of  travel  hate 
a9  a  claM  two  or  three  «t««reotype  varieties,  into  one  or  niher  of  wbich  ilie  rea<ler  leele  sure  he  hue  fallen,  when  he 
t  ike«  np  a  new  book:  but  Mr.  C.  has,  if  we  may  uae  the  expres:^ioii,  introiluced  Bcomposiin  order  oC  composition  la 
hi'<  T«ry  asreeeble  volQme.  It  ha«  all  the  ease  and  Treshness  of  a  ci)lloqulil  narrative,  and  as  Mr.  Cooley  aeema  to 
hare  travelled  with  a  determination  to  be  amu<*ed,  h«  hnrdiy  ever  fails  ii»  carry  his  reader  wKh  him  In  the  same 
Aprric  No  ncbiT  volume  extant  can  eive  the  realer  en  true  a  picture  of  what  he  would  be  likely  to  see  and  meet  fa 
E^ypc.  Nontherbonk  is  more  practical  and  plain  m  its  picture  of  precisely  what  the  traveller  himself  will  meeL 
Other  wrttem  have  one  account  to  five  of  their  journey  on  paper,  and  another  to  relate  la  oooversation.  Mr.  Cooley 
hae  tHX  ooe  story  lor  the  fireside  circle  and  the  printed  page.— 0ro(A«r  Jonathan. 

IVe  have  read  the  greater  part  of  this  work  and  are  much  gratified  with  the  novelty,  raciness  and  easy— yet  dash- 
in<  style  with  which  It  is  wnuen.  Among  the  rtiridentHl  sketches,  the  story  of  Neddy  Daaod,  a  kind-hearted  but 
poor  American  who  coald  not  subdue  his  inclination  for  travel  in  foreign  paru— is  beauiifully  told.  The  entire  epi- 
sod«  M  fullof  tiature,  feelina  and  pathos.  Indeetl  the  peculiar  claim  of  the  wriiin;  consists  ir*  Its  being  the  evident 
portraiture  of  fresh  and  vivid  Imprea-iion  which  it  leaves  upon  the  reader,  that  he  soon  unconsciously  fluds  himself  as 
k  were  orveofthe  travelling  party ."-PiiZait^Ata  Enquirer. 

We  do  not  be«itate  to  pronounce  (t  the  most  interesting  work  on  Egypt  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  Mr.  Cooley 
reenos  to  lisve  strtick  out  in  an  entirety  new  path  and  pursued  it  successfullv.  Imbued  with  a  rich  vein  of  humour, 
and  poeaMsed  of  keen  satirical  powers,  an  American  Ht  heart,  and  not  at  all  intimitiated  by  success,  there  is  a  fVeslk* 
ness  of  atvie  and  easy  familiarity  of  manner  and  a  stern  independence  in  his  writing  wluchcaanot  fail  to  please  aa 
well  aa  to  Ineoruct.— J^ro«(Uyn  Eagle. 
The  perusal  of  this  work  has  afforded  ua  high  gratification  .—Brookiyu  iVews. 

We  have  not  for  many  a  dav  been  so  mach  amused,  interested  and  Instructed,  as  in  the  Derusal  of  this  remarkable 
work.  We  have  never  read  from  the  pen  of  an  American  traveller  any  thing  more  fresn,  graphic,  original,  racy» 
piquant*  aod  exciting,  than  this  same  book  of  Mr.  Cooley.— Aim*  Vorik  Artrror. 

It  is  rich  in  incidents  of  travel.  We  are  willing  to  rislc  our  reputation  on  the  opinion  that  it  will  commaDd  a  sala 
equal  at  least  to  Stephens'  Travels  hi  Central  America.-  Hwa*$  MtrchmW  Magmxhu* 

The  author  travelled  in  Egvpt  with  his  eyes  wide  open  keenly  on  the  search  for  mauers  curious,  rtdtculoits  and  M- 
tractive,  both  among  men  ana  things.  Rumour  whispers  that  tlie  hits  are  as  easily  rocof^nizable  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  country,  as  they  are  sharp  and  telling.  But  besides  these  there  are  clever,  spirited,  off-handed  descriptions 
of  many  things  strange  and  rare,  such  as  meet  the  eye  on  every  side  in  that  land  of  wonders ;  with  vivid  glimpses  of 
society  and  manners,  striking  incidents  and  other  fliting  material  for  a  traveller's  sbtry.  Mr.  Coolev's  book  Is  ami 
nemly  readable  and  we  own  our  obligations  to  it  (or  sundry  hearty  bursts  of  laughter.— .Y.  Y.  Com.  AiperHtar. 

The  writer  has  varied  so  much  the  plan  of  his  work  from  his  predecessors,  and  added  to  many  new  fade,  tofsther 
with  per«ooal  adventures,  that  his  volume  has  all  the  interest  of  novelty.— BMloa  Atla$. 

It  overflows  with  wit,  satire,  and  incident.  Egypt  Is  no  new  ground,  but  the  author  has  viewed  k  unlike  his  pre- 
deeei*»oni,  with  Annerican  eyeM,  ami  given  it  perfea  freshness  and  novelty,  lie  gives  soma  hard  hits  to  the  affected 
Engliah  dandies  whom  he  encounters;  but  so  good-natured  is  his  satire,  with  all  Its  keenness,  that  evoo  the  subjects 
nu<t  ba  amused  by  it.— Aia. 
We  predia  without  any  hesitation,  that  ths  work  will  have  an  unprecedented  sale.— B)»«toa  Timet, 
Ic  is  a  lively,  amu«ing,  and  piquant  narrative  of  the  aiuhor's  adventures  in  Egypt.  The  book  will  undoubtedly  be 
popular  — U.  S.  Gasttu. 

We  have  not  for  a  long  time  seen  a  book  so  rich  In  wit,  humour  or  biting  sarcasm,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ftiU  of 
Information  touching  the  manners,  costumes  and  habits  of  a  people  described.  It  is  written  in  a  chasts,  natural  aai 
anaffected  style,  not  however  deflrient  in  the  embellishments  of  a  classical  diction.  The  author  has  marked  oot  aa 
entirely  oew  track ;  and  rendered  a  liackneyed  subject  life-like,  and  rich  In  scanee  of  vivid  and  stirring  imeresL  The 
country,  Its  InhabHants,  its  monuments,  present  crmiiiiion,  ancient  alory,  are  sll  set  before  the  reader,  with  a  vivid- 
ness that  trsnsport  us  to  the  scene,  and  tlie  epoch  of  the  events  that  have  transpired.— Tailsr. 

We  recommend  this  hook,  without  any  heeitatioo,  to  the  reading  public,  promising  them  no  little  pleasure  la  IM 
cxamioailoa.— lle«<oa  Trohteript. 

This  will  cerumly  be  Uu  book  of  the  eeason ;  it  Is  truly  American  hi  Its  character  and  spirH,  and  will  be  haaftDy 
vekooMd  by  all  but  thoae  whose  absurdities  it  exposes,  or  whose  wkhers  It  wrings.— g/aadarrf. 
Of  all  the  volnmas  oa  Egypt  that  have  yet  appeared,  this  work  of  Mr.  Cooley^  is  by  far  ths  most  tttractiva.   Tka 
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A»T.  L— LIFE  OF  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  H0PKIN80N,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  Hopkinson  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1770.  His  father,  an  Englishman  by  descent,  though  sturdily  devoted  to 
the  American  cause,  from  the  period  when  it  became  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  mother  country,  had  enjoyed  in  full  those  opportunities  of  libe- 
ral education  which  the  respectability  and  wealth  of  his  family  aflbrded. 
A  great  lawyer  during  the  dependence  of  the  colonies,  one  of  the  firmest 
and  most  ardent  of  the  statesmen  who  took  part  in  the  revolution,  he  be- 
came, when  the  constitution  was  established,  one  of  its  most  strenuous  and 
efficient  supporters.  Eminent  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  literary 
man,  his  works  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  of  .our  principal 
authors ;  and  though  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Rush,  that  in  humor  and  satire 
he  was  not  surpassed  by  Lucian,  Swift,  or  Rabelais,  may  be  considered 
too  highly  colored,  there  is  no  doubt  the  volumes  he  lefl  behind  him,  con- 
tain some  of  the  most  witty  and  pointed  essays  of  the  age.  Ample,  quick, 
versatile  in  his  talents,  there  was  scarcely  a  subject  in  the  great  fields  of 
literature  and  the  arts  which  he  had  not  handled  ;  and  of  no  one  could  it 
be  said  with  more  truth  than  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  that  whatever  he 
touched,  he  touched  gracefully  and  usefully. 

There  is  a  similarity  between  the  history  of  Mr.  Francis  Hopkinson  and 
his  more  distinguished  son,  which  must  strike  the  most  casual  observer. 
Both  lawyers  of  learning,  and  of  eminence ;  both  distinguished  for  their 
elegance  as  scholars,  and  as  writers  for  dieir  brilliancy ;  both  carried 
from  the  bar  to  the  bench  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  both  filling  for  al- 
most the  same  period  of  time  the  same  judicial  office  ;  their  lives  presented 
a  coincidence  which  was  caused  as  much  by  sameness  of  character  as  by 
similarity  of  circumstance.  The  features  which  distinguish  the  portrait 
of  the  father  which  is  placed  at  the  opening  of  his  works — the  tall  and 
peaked  forehead,  the  small,  quick  eye,  and  earnest  expression — will  call 
ibrth  in  the  minds  of  those  who  look  on  it,  the  recollection  of  his  son  when 
at  the  same  period  of  life  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  outward 
likeness  was  sustained  and  carried  out  by  a  similarity  of  mind  and  of  dis- 
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poedticm  far  more  remarkable,  the  parallel  becomes  one  of  the  most  strik- 
mg  that  bic^raphy  can  afibrd.  ^  ' 

Toseph  Hopkinson  was  educated  at  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  took  his  degree  a  short  time  after  the  establishment  of  ^e  ooo- 
stitution.  Admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  to  the  bar  in  his  native  city, 
he  entered  at  once  upon  a  practice  whose  extent  was  commensurate,  both 
to  his  ability  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Of  the 
lawyers  of  his  peculiar  generation,  there  are  none  whose  names  appear  in 
the  reports  of  that  day  so  frequently  and  so  prominently  as  his  own ;  and 
in  those  few  trials  which  possessed  interest  enough  to  allow  of  their  trans- 
mission from  that  day  to  this,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  he  dki  not 
take  part.  In  the  trial  of  Mr.  Cobbett  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1709,  he  was  the  leading  counsel,  and  even  at  that  early  perkxi 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  thrown  in  competition  with  men  whose  learning 
and  experience  had  placed  them  for  years  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  he  ob- 
tained a  reputation  for  oratoncal  ability  and  legal  soundness,  which  was 
excelled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  at  the  same  period,  that 
the  ode,  '^  Hail  Columbia,"  was  written  ;  an  ode,  that  without  the  preten- 
sion of  any  thing  besides  sound  sentiment  and  true  principle,  has  taken 
its  place  ^th  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  and  the  Rhine  Song,  at  the  head  of 
National  Lyrics.* 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  1S05,  Mr.  Hopkinson  appeared  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  in  defence  of  Judge  Chase,  then  under  impeachment  for  high 

*  *'  It  was  written/'  said  Judge  Hopkinson,  in  a  letter  dated  a  few  montha  before  fail 
death,  **  in  the  summer  of  1796,  when  war  with  France  was  thought  to  be  inevitable.   Cos* 
gresB  was  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  deliberating  upon*  that  important  event,  ind  acts 
of  hostility  had  actually  taken  place.    The  contest  between  England  and  France  was 
raging,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into  parties  for  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  some  thinking  that  policy  and  duty  required  us  to  espouse  the  cause  of  repub- 
lican France,  as  she  was  called ;  while  others  were  for  connecting  ourselves  withEo^and, 
under  the  belief  that  she  was  the  great  preservative  power  of  good  govemmeat  and  ssfe 
principles.    The  violation  of  our  rights  by  both  belligerents  was  forcing  us  from  the  jost 
and  wise  policy  of  President  Washington,  which  was  to  do  equal  jittdce  to  both,  to  take 
part  with  neither,  but  to  preserve  a  strict  and  honest  neutrality  between  tfaem.    The  pros- 
pect of  a  rupture  with  France  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  portion  of  the  people  who 
espoused  her  cause,  and  the  violence  of  the  spirit  of  party  has  never  naen  higher,  1  think 
not  so  high,  in  our  country,  as  it  did  at  that  time,  upon  that  question.    The  theatre  vts 
then  open  in  our  city.    A  yoimg  man  belonging  to  it,  whose  talent  was  great  as  a  anger, 
was  about  to  take  his  benefit.    I  had  known  him  when  he  was  at  school.    On  this  ac- 
quaintance he  called  on  me  on  Saturday  aAemoon,  his  benefit  being  announced  for  tiie 
following  Monday.    Ilis  prospects  were  very  disheartening ;  but  he  said  if  he  could  get  a 
patriotic  song  adapted  to  the  tune  of  the  *•  President's  March,'  he  did  not  doubt  of  t  fiiH 
house ;  that  the  poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  it,  but  had  not 
been  sucoesBful.    I  told  him  I  would  try  what  I  could  do  for  him.    He  came  the  next  tfter* 
noon,  and  the  song,  such  as  it  was,  was  ready.    The  object  of  the  author  was  to  getip  ao 
American  ipirU,  which  should  be  independent  of,  and  above,  the  interests,  passioBs,  and 
policy  of  both  belligerents ;  and  look  and  feel  exclusively  for  our  own  honor  and  ngto- 
No  allusion  is  made  to  France  or  England,  or  the  quanel  between  them ;  or  to  the  que^D 
which  is  most  at  fault  in  their  treatment  of  us :  of  course  the  song  found  fiivor  with  both 
parties,  for  both  were  American ;  at  least,  neither  could  disavow  the  sentimenls  and  feel* 
ings  it  inculcated.    Such  is  the  history  of,  this  song,  which  has  endnred  infinitely  beyond 
the  expectation  of  the  author,  as  it  is  beyond  any  merit  it  can  boast  of,  except  that  of  being 
truly  and  exclusively  patriotic  in  its  sentiments  and  spirit.*' 
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crimes  and  misdemeaiiors.  Never  before  that  time,  never,  perhaps,  but 
once  sinoe,  had  a  trial  of  suchiiigh  and  solemn  interest  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  country.  A  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of 
the  United  States  was  brought  before  the  highest  legislative  autliority  of 
the  land,  under  charge,  not  of  having  been  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
government,  not  of  having  abused  the  prerogatives  of  his  office  for  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  but  of  having,  in  times  of  high  political  excite- 
ment, entered  into  the  contest  with  all  the  power  with  which  his  judicial 
functions  invested  him.  In  the  foremost  of  the  fight,  it  was  said,  he  had 
thrown  the  ermine  of  justice ;  and  there,  with  his  hand  upraised  against 
the  chief  of  the  opposing  ranks,  had  he  dared  the  vengeance  of  those  who 
would  have  held  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  altar  of  which  he  had 
been  consecrated  a  high  priest.  Other  charges  there  were,  but  they  were 
stamped  as  less  worthy  of  support, — one  of  them  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate,  the  others  by  votes  far  inferior  to  those  by  which  the  chief 
topic  of  the  impeachment  was  supported  ;  and  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Vice-President  took  his  seat  as  chief  judge  in  that  high  court  into  which 
the  Senate  was  then  converted,  it  was  understood  that  Judge  Chase,  if  he 
fell  at  all,  was  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  party  which  ^ad  held  so 
vehement  a  sway  in  his  own  breast,  and  which  had  aggravated  to  so  fierce 
a  pitch  the  vengeance  of  his  antagonists. 

In  the  opening  speech  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  had  been  selected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  manager  of  the  impeachment.  Judge 
Chase  had  been  compared  to  Warren  Hastings,  and  the  trial  then  in  pro- 
gress, to  the  great  contest  which  for  seven  years  had  rent  asunder  both 
houses  of  the  British  legislature.  In  some  features  there  was  a  similarity. 
For  years  the  raAers  on  which  the  impeachment  in  both  cases  was  based, 
had  been  buried  till  they  had  become  mouldered  and  swollen ;  and  when 
at  iBsi  they  were  brought  to  light,  when  at  last  they  were  laid  down  as  the 
structure  on  which  the  prosecution  was  to  be  erected,  they  were  covered 
with  the  excrescences  of  fraud  and  of  obscurity  which  so  long  a  slumber 
had  wound  round  them.  Witnesses  had  forgotten  their  distinct  original 
impressions  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  had  mended  the  garment,  which  the 
wear  of  years  had  defaced,  with  patches  of  whatever  color  it  suited 
their  partialities  to  produce.  Prosecutors  lost  the  rough  homeliness  of  the 
objects  against  which  their  gaze  was  directed,  in  the  mellow  drapery  which 
time  and  distance  had  thrown  round  them,  and  both  prosecutors  and  judges, 
forgetting  the  personal  rights  and  immunities  of  the  defendant  at  their  bar, 
took  up  the  chai^  as  an  historical  abstraction,  and  except  when  it  was 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  invective  or  personification,  dropped  from 
their  view  the  vivid  personal  claims  of  the  man  who  of  all  others  was 
roost  interested  in  their  decision. 

In  the  manner  in  which  the  two  causes  were  conducted  by  the  prosecu- 
tion, there  was  a  wide  difference.  Never  was  a  more  splendid  display 
of  oratorical  might  exhibited  than  that  which  was  collected  in  the  man- 
ager's box  at  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Every  department  of  rhetoric,  from  the  gorgeous  imagery  of 
Burke  to  the  steady  reasoning  of  Fox,— every  note  in  the  gamut  between 
thode  two  distant  extremes  which  firom  their  very  opposition  so  beautifully 
harmonized  together, — was  exhibited  in  that  little  knot  of  men  who  had 
undertaken  the  prosecution  of  the  late  govemor.general  of  India.  In  the 
managentent  of  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  late  Mr.  Randolph,  there  was  not  a  man  of  original  or  of  disdngotBh- 
ed  ability  engaged  ;  and  of  all  others,  Mr.  Randolph  was  the  least  fitted 
for  the  arrangement  and  the  exposition  of  a  case  so  vast  in  its  extent  and 
so  intricate  in  its  features.  Well  calculated  from  his  unscrupulous  au- 
dacity, from  his  bold  invective,  from  his  utter  heedlessness  of  remote  or 
contingent  probabilities,  for  the  leadership  of  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  possessed  neither  the  discipline  of  mind,  the  extent  of 
learning,  nor  the  power  of  argumentation  necessary  for  so  great  a  task  as 
that  which  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase  imposed  upon  him.  It  is 
said  tbat  once  afler  having,  among  a  vast  mass  of  private  and  local  bills, 
disposed  of  a  resolution  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  incurred  in  rebuild- 
ing the  capitol,  by  moving  its  reference  to  the  committee  of  unfinished 
business,  a  mechanic  who  had  been  gazing  for  some  time  at  the  lank  and 
unhewn  limbs,  at  the  roughly  sculptured  features  of  the  orator,  roored 
from  the  gallery,  with  a  voice  that  caused  the  House  to  lose  at  once  its 
self-possession,  that  Mr.  Randolph  himself  be  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. Unfinished  and  fragmentary  in  all  that  he  thought,  in  all  that  he 
devised,  in  all  that  he  executed,  his  speeches,  and  above  all,  his  famous 
speech  on  Judge  Chase's  prosecution,  present  a  disorderly  compound  of 
materials,  sometimes  rare  but  generally  worthless,  thrown,  like  the  shat- 
tered remnants  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  shore,  without  system,  without  har- 
mony, and  without  beauty. 

If  the  prosecution  was  behind  the  standard  of  that  which  conducted  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  such  was  by  no  means  the  case  with 
the  defence.     At  its  head  stood  Mr.  Hopkiq;9on,  then  in  the  opening  of  a 
career  as  rapid  as  it  was  brilliant ;  while  next  to  him  were  placed  Robert 
Goodloe  Harper,  one  of  the  nnost  ingenious  and  most  classical  controver- 
sialists at  the  bar,  and  Luther  Martin,  who  as  a  debater  and  as  a  lawyer 
bore  a  remarkable  similitude  to  Mr.  Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  was  the  leading  counsel  in  the  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings.     Sturdy  in 
both  body  and  mind,  endued  with  the  properties  of  a  Daci^n  gladiator  in 
person,  and  with  a  toughness,  a  coarseness,  a  vigor  of  intellect  that  could 
endure  the  severest  fatigues,  could  make  the  most  vehement  exertions, 
could  sustain  the  most  protracted  conflicts,  there  was  no  march  too  forced 
for  him  to  attempt,  and  no  battle  too  desperate  to  deter  him  from  its  en- 
counter.    "  That  fbderal  bull-dog  "  was  the  title  which  Mr.  Jeflerson  had 
given  him  at  the  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention ; 
and  if  the  epithet  was  applicable  to  him  then,  when  he  was  but  a  juiuor 
member  of  the  guard  who  were  circled  around  the  reserved  prerogatives 
of  the  govertiment,  it  became  far  more  descriptive  of  him  when  in  later 
days, — when  his  old  fellow- watchmen  had  dropped  oflT  or  deserted  from 
around  him, — he  remained  almost  the  solitary  sentinel  of  that  ancient 
standard  which  had  been  surrounded  by  a  great  and  powerful  parly. 
Never  till  his  death,  no  matter  how  dark  the  night  was,  or  how  portentous 
the  omens,  or  how  lonely  the  post,  did  he  cease  to  give  warning  in  his 
hoarse  voice  of  the  dangers  to  which  his  charge  was  exposed.     It  was  on 
Judge  Chase's  trial  that  Iiis  ablest  speech  was  made  ;  and  it  may  safely 
be  said,  that  as  an  example  of  strong  Saxon  reasoning,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  effect  which  attends  that  onginal  force  of  mind,  which,  not  content 
with  overleaping  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  annihilates  them  in  its  passage, 
it  has  not  its  equal  except  among  those  great  speeches  delivered  by  Mr. 
Fox  at  the  time  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny.     His  client's  cause  had 
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become  his  own,  not  by  a  sudden  rhetorical  transposition  thrown  off  in  the 
heat  of  ai^ument,  when  for  the  time  being  he  had  lost  his  own  entity  in 
the  great  cause  he  was  sustaining, — ^but  mnm  a  ftiendship  and  commun- 
ion of  fifteen  years,  which  had  consolidated  their  attachments,  had  assim- 
ilated their  principles,  and  had  united  their  names.  So  entire  had  been 
his  absorption,  so  utter  the  surrender  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  that  on  the 
second  day  of  his  speech  he  spoke  without  intermission,  without  breakfhst 
or  dinner,  from  the  opening  of  the  session  till  five  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
it  was  only  when  by  a  warning  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  his  fatigue  dis- 
played itself,  that  he  became  ccnisoious  of  the  exhaustion  he  had  under- 
gone. The  efiect  he  produced  upon  the  Senate  was  tremendous,  and  on 
the  5th  article,  on  which  great  stress  had  been  laid  by  the  managers,  and 
which  it  fell  to  his  lot  particularly  to  defend,  the  acquittal  of  his  client 
was  unanimous. 

Of  that  great  auditory  there  are  perhaps  none  now  living  to  tell  the 
history  of  the  trial  that  for  two  weeks  carried  the  Senate  mm  its  legiti- 
mate business,  and  involved  it  in  the  detail  of  an  action  the  meet  intricate 
and  the  most  extended.  But  one  of  the  senators  who  sat  as  judges  in  that 
great  impeachment  has  been  left  behind  from  the  company  which  filled 
the  chairs  around  the  Vice-President ;  and  we  hope  that  if  ever  that  ex- 
traordinary journal  should  be  published  which  it  is  said  Mr.  Adams  has 
kept  firom  the  opening  of  his  public  life,  it  will  dwell  in  full  on  a  scene 
which  is  among  the  most  important  of  those  into  which  he  has  entered 
during  the  course  of  his  remarkable  career.  The  youngest  man  among 
the  senators,  at  that  time  among  the  least  known,  he  entered  into  the  triiu 
with  that  same  vehement  partisanship,  with  that  same  intense  application 
that  has  characterized  him  in  each  of  that  long  train  of  public  services 
which  have  displayed  at  the  same  time  the  versatility  and  the  waywardness 
of  his  genius.  Directly  to  his  right  sat  Aaron  Burr,  then  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  the  last  of  his  official  duties.  But  lately  returned  from  that 
melancholy  field  in  which  his  great  rival  had  lost  his  life  and  he  his  cha- 
racter,— ^hated  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  because  he  had  yielded  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  federalists,  and  for  nine  long  ballotings  had  divided  wfth  him  the 
choice  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  President,— distrusted  by  the 
democrats,  because  he  had  submitted,  against  their  unanimous  vote,  to  be 
placed  in  competition  for  that  high  station  by  their  antagonists, — shunned 
by  the  federalists,  because  his  hand  was  red  with  the  blood  of  their 
leader, — he  stood  before  the  people  as  a  rumed  and  a  desperate  man,  and 
each  senator,  as  he  looked  upon  him,  knew  that  he  was  ready  to  enter  into 
the  maddest  game  which  reckless  and  goaded  ambition  could  devise.  Yet 
even  then,  in  the  moment  when  he  was  about  taking  his  final  leave  of  the 
capitol,  where  once  he  could  have  been  among  the  first,  he  preserved  in 
its  full  serenity  that  dauntless  composure,  that  severe  dignity  which  so 
strongly  characterized  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  exterior  duties.  Never 
did  his  extraordinary  power  over  the  passions  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  manifest  itself  more  singularly  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial, 
and  in  the  remarkable  scene  which  followed  it.  One  of  the  senators  who 
sat  by  him  said  he  wished  that  the  tradition  of  Mr.  Burr's  parting  with 
the  Senate  could  be  preserved,  as  one  of  the  most  remaricable  events  ever 
witnessed.  Another,  a  strong  political  antagonist  of  the  Vice-President's, 
when  asked  the  day  after  how  long  Mr.  Burr  had  been  speaking  when  he 
took  his  leave,  answered  that  he  could  form  no  idea, — it  might  have  been 
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an  hour,  it  might  have  been  but  a  moment, — when  he  came  to  his  aenses, 
he  seemed  to  have  wakened  from  a  kind  of  trance.* 

There  is  something  in  the  manner  in  which  the  impeachment  of  Judge 
Chase  and  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  were  conducted,  which  is 
illustrative,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  antagonist  features  of  the  systems  to 
which  they  mutually  belonged.  In  the  one  case,  a  man  who  had  trampled 
under  foot  every  law,*national  and  municipal,  who  had  committed  in 
wholesale,  crimes  which,  if  distributed  in  infinitesimal  doses  in  the  mo- 
ther  country,  would  have  carried  the  perpetrator  to  the  gallows,  who  had 
corrupted  Indian  justice,  who  had  pillaged  Indian  churches,  who  had 
hired  out,  in  a  cause  the  most  iniquitous  and  unfounded,  the  troops  which 
were  trusted  to  him  for  objects  the  most  sacred,  was  acquitted  by  a  vast 
majority,  on  the  plea  that  flagrant  as  were  his  misdeeds,  they  were  en- 
tered into  for  objects  so  nationally  grand  as  to  lose  their  demerit  in  th^r 
magnitude.  In  the  other  case,  a  man  who  had  served  his  country  ear- 
nestly  and  nobly  ;  who,  foremost  in  the  great  fight  of  the  revolution,  had 
staked  his  ample  fortune,  his  good  name,  his  future  welfkre  ;  who  in 
camp,  in  the  Senate,  on  missions  the  most  severe  and  perilous,  in  parts  the 
most  exposed  and  trying,  had  preserved  unblotted  that  fair  reputation 
which  had  grown  up  with  him  from  his  boyhood  ;-»on  whose  broad  arm, 
when  chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety,  Washington  had  leant  in  the 
most  gloomy  period  of  the  battle  ; — was  impeached,  and  escaped  from 
conviction  on  one  charge  at  least,  by  a  vote  lacking  not  much  of  the  con- 
stitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  because  in  the  office  of  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  he  had  at  one  time  interfered  with  the  prerc^tives  of  coun- 
sel ;  at  another  had  dwelt,  in  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  on  the  political 
aspect  of  the  state.  His  merits,  his  character,  his  history,  served  rather 
to  add  force  to  the  censure  which  was  pronounced  on  his  errors,  than  to 
mitigate  it ;  and  by  his  impeachment  and  trial  the  rare  spectacle  wbs 
afforded, — a  spectacle  which  it  would  be  well  for  this  country  if  it  had 
been  studied  and  repeated,— of  that  equal  distribution  of  justice,  whkh 
exonerates  neither  the  great  from  his  exaltation,  nor  the  mean  from  his 
insignificance. 

Mr.  Hopkinson's  success  at  the  bar  was  as  complete  as  it  was  rapid. 
Appearing  at  one  of  those  singular  junctures  which  mark,  like  the  troogk 
between  waves,  the  interval  between  the  generation  just  past,  and  the 
generation  just  following,  his  talents,  which  under  any  circumstances 
would  have  commanded  attention  and  support,  arose  at  once  to  a  promi- 
nence which  was  as  just  to  themselves  as  it  was  natural  from  the  bold 
relief  into  which  they  were  thrown.  Had  Mr.  Hopkfnson's  name  been 
connected  with  commercial  law  alone,  he  would  have  deserved  a  full  and 
complete  notice  in  these  pages.     Arising  at  a  time  when  the  bounda- 


*  In  a  letter  writtea  to  his  daughter  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  Burr  says,  "  There  wai 
nothing  written  or  prepared,  except  that  it  was  in  my  mind  to  aay  something.  It  «■■ 
the  solemnity,  the  anxiety,  the  expectation,  and  the  interest  which  I  saw  strongly  paiau 
ed  in  the  countenances  of  the  auditors,  that  inspired  what  I  said.  I  neither  ahed  teen 
nor  assumed  tenderness,  but  tears  did  flow  abundandy.  I  am  told  that  Botae  of  the  pa- 
pers lately  mal(e  quali&ed  compliments ;  thus  for  instance,  referring  to  Judge  Chan^ 
trial,  *  He  conducted  with  the  dignity  and  impartiality  of  an  angel,  but  the  riger  of  a 
detil.' »»— Burr's  Life,  II.  360. 
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ries  of  that  great  science  were  as  yet,  in  this  hemisphere,  unsurveyed ; 
entering  into  practice  at  a  period  when  our  commerce,  with  the  force  of  a 
torrent  which  had  burst  the  chains  which  its  mountain  home  had  thrown 
over  it,  poured  forward  in  all  points  of  the  horizon,  forcing  itself  into  new 
and  uncalculated  combinations,  perforating  every  nook  of  the  sphere  that 
lay  before  it,  and  calling  for  rules  far  different  from  those  which  in  an 
earlier  period  of  history  were  applicable  ; — coming  into  active  life  at  an 
era  so  critical,  so  important,  his  whole  energies  became  for  a  time  devoted 
to  the  great  task  of  defining  the  limits  and  describing  the  course  of  the 
stream  which  had  been  just  called  into  action.  Of  his  labors — of  the  la- 
bors  of  the  great  men  who  stood  by  him  in  the  work  of  reducing  to  system 
and  harmony  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age — ^but  few  records  have  been 
left.  The  triumphs  of  a  lawyer  are  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere,  and  no 
matter  how  splendid  may  be  his  achievements,  how  completely  he  may 
eradicate  from  the  husk  of  mistake  and  error  the  germinal  truth  that  lies 
underneath  it,  or  how  signally  he  may  compose  strifes  which  for  genera- 
tions had  rent  asunder  families  and  clans,  or  how  conclusively  he  may 
determine  those  great  points  of  constitutional  law  whose  very  doubtfulness 
create  disunion — ^there  is  no  arch  erected  to  mark  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
and  no  obelisk  to  show  the  spot  where  his  victory  was  consummated.  The 
individuality  of  the  principle  which  he  has  settled  becomes  lost  among  the 
precedents  which  surround  it ;  and  he  himself,  unless  ho  should  be  caught 
up  and  canonized  by  the  politician,  results  back  into  that  countless  com. 
pany  of  great  men,  who  in  the  infisincy  of  the  world  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  ancient  edifices  of  science  and  of  knowledge  under  whose  shade  their 
latest  descendants  will  be  sheltered. 

It  was  Mr.  Hopkinson's  lot  to  be  transferred  into  the  political  arena 
before  his  career  at  the  bar  was  half  finished.  Identified  with  the  fede- 
ralists as  one  of  the  most  able  and  most  consistent  in  their  ranks,  their  first 
act,  when  it  was  ascertained  they  had  again  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
district  of  Philadelphia,  was  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  their  congressional 
nomination.  With  a  vote  which,  from  its  increase  over  the  average  of 
his  ticket,  did  honor  to  his  character  with  those  among  whom  he  had  lived, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  1814,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  fourteenth  Congress.  Very  different  was  the  scene  that  presented 
itself  on  his  entrance  into  the  capitol  as  one  of  the  component  members  of 
the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  itself,  from  that  into  which  he  entered 
when,  ten  years  before,  he  had  appeared  as  counsel  for  Judge  Chase  be- 
fore the  first  branch  in  its  judicial  capacity.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  fallen 
back  into  that  retirement  which,  no  matter  how  different  might  have  been 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  ofl^cial  capacity,  sat  round  him  with  such 
incontestable  grace ;  and  in  the  seats  of  Congress  were  gathered  men  of 
another  school  from  those  who  had  assisted  in  the  counsels  of  the  three 
first  presidents.  With  the  ten-league  boots  of  the  giant,  the  thirteen  dis- 
jointed colonies  had  stepped  forward  in  harmony  and  strength ;  and  in 
twenty  years  from  the  period  when  Washington  had  taken  ofl^ce,  to  preside 
over  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  experiment,  the  nation  had  now  a  name 
among  the  people  of  the  earth,  of  weight  and  of  distinction.  Parties 
had  arisen  and  striven ;  the  ranks  which  once  had  marched  up  together 
to  a  desperate  revolutionary  conflict,  had  fallen  into  internal  subdivisions 
as  decidedly  marked  out  in  their  features  as  the  one  great  company 
which  once  they  had  composed;   three  administrations,  each  presents 
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ing  features  antagonistical  to  that  which  had  followed  and  that  which 
preceded  it,  had  occupied  in  turn  the  seat  of  government  \  there  had  been 
peace  of  a  period  sufficiently  protracted  to  allow  for  the  nurture  of  every 
agent  which  personal  ambition  or  party  zeal  could  crtete ;  there  had  been 
war,  first  under  the  great  struggle  which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
colonies,  and  secondly,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  years,  under  a 
constitution  whose  strength  to  bind  a  people  in  the  vehemence  of  invasion, 
OP  the  paroxysm  of  defence,  had  not  yet  been  tried  ;  and  amidst  every  shock 
which  exterior  or  internal  convulsions  could  create,  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  strength  of  the  government  had  been  unshaken.  The  warriors 
and  the  statesmen  of  the  revolution,  as  a  company,  had  been  gathered  to 
their  fathers;  and  among  those  in  whose  hands  the  ark  bad  fallen — 
among  those  of  whom  at  that  later  period  it  was  the  lot  to  enter  on  that 
great  heritage  to  which  the  energies  of  their  forerunners  had  heen  direct* 
ed — there  were  but  few  who  had  shared  in  the  dangers  and  toils  by  which 
it  had  been  secured.  The  period  of  infancy  was  past,  and  though  those 
peculiar  perils  which  then  existed  had  been  survived  in  safety,  a  task  as 
grave  and  as  vital  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  guardians  by  whom  the 
ripening  manhood  of  the  republic  was  to  be  moulded. 

Never  since  that  first  memorable  Ck>ngre88  whose  duty  it  was  to  adjust 
the  then  untried  machinery  of  state,  had  questions  more  novel  and  monies- 
tous  been  crowded  together,  than  those  which  were  presented  to  the  ses- 
sion which  opened  on  December  4th,  1615.  The  war  had  closed,  with  the 
causes  which  had  induced  it.  No  longer  was  Christendom  staggering 
under  the  tremendous  collision  of  the  two  giant  powers  of  the  old  world ; 
and  by  the  result  of  a  single  campaign,  Berlin  decrees  had  been  abrogated, 
orders  in  council  withdrawn,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  once  more 
open  to  whomsoever  chose  to  engage  in  it.  The  moment  the  peace  of  Paris 
was  signed,  the  cause  for  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  at  an  end  ;  and  as  an  armed  neutrality  was  then  no  longer 
required,  as  each  vessel  that  went  to  sea  was  no  lonser  in  danger  of  being 
searched  for  the  discovery  of  articles  contraband  of  war,  as  the  ports  of 
Europe  were  no  longer  under  a  reciprocal  blockade,  the  young  republic 
found  itself  at  an  instant  loosed  from  the  icy  thralls  of  a  ten  years'  em- 
bargo, and  invited  into  seas  which  formerly  had  been  closed  by  the  most 
insurmountable  barriers.  A  rapid  and  extensive  trade  was  at  once  com- 
menced. The  southern  swamps  shone  afresh  with  the  golden  plumes  of 
the  rice-plant ;  the  rich  flowers  of  the  tobacco  were  plaided  in  rapid  laxu- 
nance  over  prairies  once  deserted ;  cotton  fields  were  crowded,  after  years 
of  indolence,  with  their  fleecy  burdens ;  and  even  in  the  north,  where  till 
then  nothing  had  been  produced  except  what  was  necessary  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  demands  of  the  foreign  market  bristled  the  soil  with  the 
sharp  bayonets  of  the  coarser  grains.  Like  traders  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated for  a  season  from  the  mart  where  their  staples  can  be  bartered,  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  as  soon  as  peace  was  proclaimed,  crowded  hastily 
together  to  exchange  the  hoarded  commodities  which  a  ten  years'  embai^ 
had  piled  together  in  their  warerooms.  Prices  of  foreign  goods  fell  won- 
derfully, for  there  was  no  restraint  on  the  free  passage  of  the  high  sei^ 
The  manufacturer  sent  orders  for  cotton  commensurate  with  the  orders  he 
had  himself  received  for  the  manufactured  goods.  The  planter  found  that 
articles  which  once  were  useless  from  the  surfeit  of  their  exuberance,  be- 
came  the  medium  by  which  he  could  obtain  commodities  which  had  beea 
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formerly  out  of  the  sphere  of  any  but  princely  fortunes.  Had  at  that  mo- 
ment the  prohibition  tariffs  been  lifted  off  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
great  commercial  nations  for  purposes  connected  with  a  state  of  war,  eaoh 
peasant,  each  laborer,  would  have  been  carried  from  a  state  of  compara- 
tive indigence,  to  a  position  from  which,  through  the  multifarious  exchange 
of  labor,  he  could  have  commanded  all  the  necessaries  and  half  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  civilized  world. 

But  while  it  became  necessary  for  Congreas  to  take  into  consideration 
the  removal  of  those  severe  restrictions  which  for  years  had  manacled  the 
limbs  and  corroded  the  flesh  of  the  country,  a  new  interest  had  come  into 
play,  which,  from  its  wealth  and  its  power,  attracted  equal  attention.  Cut 
off  through  the  embargo  from  trade  with  the  great  producing  nations  of  the 
old  world,  the  people  had  been  obliged  to  provide  for  their  immediate  sup^ 
port  the  most  remote  articles  of  consumption.  Foreign  trade  had  been 
half  extinguished  ;  the  market  for  the  great  American  staples  had  almost 
ceased  ;  the  manufactures  of  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been  stopped 
at  their  national  ports ;  and  a  quarantine  had  been  dropped  on  the  ocean, 
which  prevented  all  authorized  communication  with  the  infected  re- 
gions. What  the  most  discriminative  tariff  would  have  failed  to  effect, 
was  produced  by  the  paralysis  of  embargo^  Each  disjointed  nation,  like 
the  sundered  fragment  of  a  centipede,  commenced  from  the  moment  of 
its  severance  to  organize  in  an  inferior  extent  within  its  individual  boun- 
daries the  same  complete  organic  structure  which  in  a  grander  degree 
had  run  through  the  frame- work  of  the  system  when  still  disunited.  A 
work  of  labor  took  place  from  the  plantation,  or  the  farm,  to  the  manufac- 
tory, because  the  foreign  market  for  corn  and  cotton  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  foreign  supply  of  manufactures  expired  by  the  same  limitation.  The 
agricultural  classes  could  once  have  exchanged  their  superfluous  products 
with  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield,  or  the  cloths  of  Manchester ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  embargo  fell,  no  more  wheat  or  cotton  was  required  than  was  neces- 
sary for  home  consumption,  and  the  discharged  laborers  were  forced  to 
leave  the  field  where  their  exertions  had  once  been  confined,  and  supply 
in  the  workshop  or  the  factory  the  hasty  deficiency  which  the  check  on 
importation  had  created.  Manufactures  were  carried  at  a  touch  from  the 
sterile  soil  of  foreign  competition,  to  the  rich  hot-bed  of  embargo.  The 
shuttle  and  the  loom  entered  upon  their  noisy  oscillations  on  fields  where 
once  nothing  had  been  known  but  the  quiet,  uniform  growth  of  the  indige- 
nous grains  of  the  north  ;  the  old  cumbrous  vehicles  of  machinery  which 
had  been  sufficient  for  all  nquisite  purposes,  in  the  fprmer  phases  of  the 
nation,  gave  way  to  the  sleek  and  nimble  shafls  of  the  steam-engine ;  and 
the  floating,  exterior  population,  the  men  who,  without  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  any  branch  of  industry,  are  willing  to  seize  on  that  temporarily 
most  profitable,  deserted  in  a  trice  the  weather-beaten  ranks  of  the  agn- 
culturists,  and  took  their  place  in  the  liveried  phalanx  of  the  factory. 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  peace  found  the  country;  and  no  matter 
how  'questionable  was  the  policy  of  fostering  to  unnatural  luxuriance 
manufactures  which  would  always  be  underbid  abroad,  it  was  clear  that 
to  lifl  up  at  once  the  damper  of  prohibition  would  be  ruinous.  One  half 
the  capital  of  the  coimtry  was  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
which  would  be  driven  from  the  market  by  foreign  competition  ;  and  though 
it  was  maintained,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  the  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tions on  foreign  staples,  the  consuming  classes  were  obliged  to  pay  in  an 
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increased  degree  for  whatever  was  gained  by  the  manu&cturers ;  that  the 
protected  interests  themselves,  in  the  second  place,  were  subjected  to  tio- 
lent  and  ruinous  fluctuations ;  that  the  course  of  commerce,  in  the  third 
place,  was  checked  so  far,  thctt  the  demand  from  abroad  for  our  own  pro- 
ductions  c^ued  when  the  foreign  trade  was  prohibited ;  and  that,  fourthly, 
the  countries  whose  productions  were  thus  excluded  from  our  market  re- 
taliated by  excluding  ours  from  their  own :  it  was  admitted  that  for  the 
present  an  immediate  removal  of  the  protective  duties  would  lead  to  eon- 
sequences  both  disastrous  and  unnecessary.  It  would  be  easy  to  prepare 
the  shock  and  weaken  the  blow  by  a  gradual  descending  tariff.  It  would 
have  been  unjust  to  have  thrown  the  manufacturers  out  of  the  window, 
but  it  was  fair  to  take  them  slowly  down  stairs;  and  it  was  on  the  ground 
of  a  gradual  and  methodical  reduction  from  the  embargo  to  a  system  of 
future  equal  ad  valorem  duties,  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  carried 
through. 

With  all  the  members  from  Pennsylvania  but  two,  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  representation  from  the  northern  and  middle  states,  with  the  whole 
South  Carolina  delegation  but  one,  and  with  nearly  one  half  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Hopkinson  formed  part  of  the  majority  of  eighty-eight  to  fiftv- 
four,  which,  on  April  27,  1816,  insured  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill. 
That  he  spoke  on  the  occasion  more  than  incidentally,  cannot  be  discov- 
ered by  the  meager  reports  which  the  newspapers  of  the  day  afforded. 
With  a  subject  of  equal,  perhaps  greater  interest,  his  attention  had  been 
occupied  since  the  opening  of  the  session  :  and  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
committee  on  a  uniform  national  currency,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
chairman,  it  became  his  duty  to  assist  in  the  task  of  restoring  to  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  governmental  action  could  restore  it,  the  blessing  of  a  sound 
and  equal  circulation.  On  January  8,  1816,  Mr.  Calhoun,  affer  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Dallas,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  reported  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues, — of  all,  it  is  believed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Macon,  who  acted  but  for  a  short  time  on  the  committee,  and 
Mr.  Hopkinson, — the  bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

Had  the  statesmen  who  presided  at  the  construction  of  the  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States  been  able  to  see  the  melancholy  fate  which 
was  to  meet  that  ill-omened  institution, — to  see  its  portals  crumble 
before  one  generation  passed  through  them,  its  dome  fall  in  ponderous 
ruin  upon  the  thousands  who  had  taken  shelter  within  its  shades,  its  cap- 
ital squandered,  its  name  dishonored,  its  governors  disgraced, — had  they 
been  able  to  see  that  a  few  years  later,  like  the  Mississippi  scheme 
and  the  South  sea  bubble,  it  would  be  ranked  among  those  colossal  en- 
gines of  fraud  which  were  framed  by  the  cunning  of  the  few,  and  fed  by 
the  credulity  of  the  many, — ^they  would  have  dropped  in  haste  the  stone 
with  which  the  edifice  was  to  have  been  commenced,  and  rather  would 
they  have  lefl  to  others  the  seats  they  then  held,  than  that  through  their 
agency  a  disaster  so  terrible  should  be  fastened  on  the  republic.  But  few 
there  were,  who  in  a  natal  day  so  splendid  as  that  which  ushered  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  were  able  to  press  home  the  reflection  that 
where  no  man  was  responsible,  no  man  could  be  secure.  By  the  advice 
of  a  president  who  once  had  pronounced  it  unconstitutional,  by  the  agen- 
cy of  a  cabinet  most  of  whom  had  bitterly  opposed  it,  by  the  exertions 
01  statesmen  to  whose  principles  it  had  stood  in  diametrical  opposition,  it 
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hmA  been  chartered  on  the  ground  that  so  signal  would  be  the  remedy  it 
m^rded,  it  would  be  unjust  and  unpatriotic  to  admit  into  computation  the 
ileras  of  individual  principle  or  of  party  consistency.  The  sacrifice  was 
made ;  and  thirty  years  afterwards  the  lesson  was  taught,  that  in  those 
great  primary  rules  which  have  been  laid  for  the  governance  of  the  mo- 
ral universe, — in  the  deduction  of  the  theorist,  no  matter  how  refined,  or 
the  calculations  of  the  economist,  no  matter  how  subtle, — ^more  truth  is 
to  be  found  by  far  than  in  the  dictates  of  temporary  convenience,  or  in  the 
promptings  of  local  interest. 

In  that  great  debate  which  preceded  in  the  house  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Hopkinson  took  a  leading  part.  Standing  on  the  committee 
which  reported  the  charter  next  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  became  in  some 
measure  ^e  leader  of  the  opposition ;  and  though  every  personal  influence 
which  could  be  enlisted  was  brought  to  bear  against  him, — though  it  was 
pressed  on  him  that  as  the  site  of  the  bank  was  in  Philadelphia  it  would 
greatly  benefit  Pennsylvanian  commerce,  and  that  as  unconstitutionality 
was  not  the  objection  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  insulting  his  constituents 
should  he  oppose  the  bill, — he  continued  resolute  in  his  opposition  from 
first  to  last,  never  flinching  in  his  post,  and  both  in  committee  and  in  the 
House  maintaining  that  the  charter  proposed  a  hazardous  innovation  on  the 
laws  of  property,  and  an  unjust  interference  with  the  workings  of  trade. 
**  He  was  sorry,"  he  said,  in  a  hastily  reported  argument  on  the  cutting 
down  of  the  capital,  '*  to  find  the  plan  now  proposed  so  different  from  that 
simple  character  he  approved^  as  to  determine  him  not  to  ^ve  it  even  his 
feeble  support.  He  cautioned  the  House  not  to  be  too  nasty  in  acting 
upon  the  present  subject ;  to  weigh  it  well,  and  coolly  to  consider  it.  We 
all  feel  the  present  evil,  said  he ;  and  a  state  of  suffering  is  not  favorable 
to  deliberation.  The  late  war  had  been  a  tremendous  shock  to  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  which  had  suffered  in  all  its  interests,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  its  financial  concerns.  Could  it,  he  asked,  have  been 
reasonably  expected,  as  had  been  suggested,  that  on  the  return  of  peace 
the  evil  in  this  respect  would  have  been  immediately  remedied?  '  No, 
he  said ;  great  evils  require  a  slow  remedy.  In  this  young  nation,  with 
its  vast  resources  and  solid  wealth,  the  remedies  would  come  of  themsehesy 
in  a  great  degree,  if  we  have  patience  to  wait  for  them :  at  least,  he  said, 
let  us  not  by  our  rashness  destroy  all  hope  of  ren>edying  the  evil." 

It  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  reporters  of  those  days  to 
select  for  presentation  such  passages  only  as  could  be  reduced  within  a 
small  and  manageable  compass.  At  the  close  of  the  extract  just  given, 
it  is  stated  "  that  after  some  general  remarks  of  this  character,  Mr.  H. 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  immediately  before  the  Houses*' 
The  motion  pending  was  on  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  capital,  and 
according  to  the  reporter,  Mr.  Hopkinson  continued  :  "  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  advocated  a  bank  beyond  the  principle  of  its  being  a  means 
of  aiding  the  government  in  its  fiscal  administration.  He  advocated  not 
such  an  institution  as  an  engine  of  government ;  in  that  shape,  he  said, 
they  should  (would)  get  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
bank.  He,  therefore,  argued,  that  the  government  ought  to  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  stock  of  this  bank  ;  nor,  beyond  what  the  value  of  its  custom 
or  business  gave  it,  ought  the  government  to  have  any  control  over  the 
bank.  There  might  be  occasions  when  and  where,  and  reasons  why,  a 
government  shoilld  put  stock  into  a  bank ;  hut  at  an  engine  of  power  and 
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profit^  the  government  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  There  wis 
great  clanger,  he  then  argued,  in  establishing  an  institution  of  this  kind,— • 
DO  such  engine  could  be  created,  much  less  of  this  enormous  magnitude^ 
without  danger — as  the  most  beneficial  agents,  ill  applied,  become  dan- 
gerous and  destructive."*  The  vote  on  the  proposed  reduction  was  49  to 
74  ;  and  on  March  14, 1816,  Mr.  Hopkinson's  name  was  reoorded  in  the 
minority,  (71  to  80,)  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Very  slight  are  the  records  which  remain  of  Mr.  Hopkinson's  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Standing,  wherever  he  was,  in  the  first 
rank,  from  his  talents,  his  character,  his  history, — ready  to  enter  with  the 
natural  enthusiasm  of  his  temperament  into  any  labor,  no  matter  how  fa- 
tiguing, into  any  exertion,  no  matter  how  severe,  he  was  both  a  working 
man  and  a  thinking  man,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  co-operation  as  well  as 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  assisted  in  those  great  works  of  legislation 
which  were  achieved  during  his  short  congressional  career.  Even  in  his 
latter  daysj  when  the  chances  and  changes  of  seventy  years  had  wearied 
his  frame  and  rough-cast  his  spirit  with  the  crust  which  the  efBux  of 
time  leaves  behind  it,  no  one  could  look  upon  him,  whether  on  the  bench, 
or  in  the  lecture-room,  or  at  his  own  hearth,  without  feeling  that  the  wise 
and  earnest  eloquence  which  in  manhood  had  marked  him,  had  not  abated 
with  his  old  aga.  He  entered  into  public  life  at  a  period  most  critical, — 
into  a  House  which  of  all  others  was  the  richest  in  political  ability, — and 
yet  even  there,  when  in  the  speaker's  chair  sat  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  meridian 
of  his  parliamentary  glory,  and  by  his  side  were  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Gaston,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun, — 
he  arose  in  a  single  session  to  a  level  which  none  had  reached  except 
those  remarkable  men  whose  elevation  had  been  the  result  of  the  concen- 
trated labors  of  a  lifetime.  With  him,  political  distinction  had  been  the 
object  rather  of  temporary  impulse,  than  of  permanent  ambition.  The 
goal  had  been  sought  and  won,  the  fleetingness  of  the  prize  had  been 
proved  and  felt,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  Congress,  Mr.  Hopkinsoo 
left  the  House  of  Representatives  to  seek  that  repose  in  the  quiet  of  his 
country  home,  which  had  been  denied  him  in  the  bustle  of  the  capitol. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1828,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  af^er  eight  years  of  re- 
tirement from  public  life,  was  commissioned  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  his  discharge  of  tbe  duties  of  that  high  and  responsible 
station,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak.  Fearless  under  circumstances  in  which 
other  men  might  have  wavered  ;f  resolute  and  unflinching  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  official  duties ;  living  in  an  atmosphere  to  which  the  breath  of 
corruption  could  not  mount ;  no  one  could  enter  the  court-room  where  be 
presided  without  being  struck  with  what  singular  sweetness  he  mingled 


*  National  Intelligencer,  report  of  Feb.  28,  1816. 

t  **  The  last  instance  I  shall  refer  to  in  this  coarse  of  the  argument,**  said  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  "  is  that  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Judge 
(Mr.  Hopkinson)  himself,  who,  I  hope  he  will  excuse  my  assertion,  was  never  a  better, 
bolder,  or  more  independent  judge,  than  during  the  considerable  period  that  elapsed  be- 
tween his  nomination  and  confirmation ;  when  his  tenure  was  by  sufferance  of  an  antag- 
onist party,  just  coming  into  power,  with  no  very  great  forbearance  to  politicil  oppo- 
nents.** 
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die  kindness  of  his  disposition  with  the  severe  dignity  of  his  office.  <<  The 
highest  call  was  made  upon  you,"  said  Judge  Baldwin  to  him  in  the  ded- 
ication of  his  Reports,  "  to  bring  into  active  requisition  all  the  powers  of 
your  acute,  discriminating  mind,  your  c(^nt  reasoning  and  sound  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  the  large  fund  of  legal  information,  acquired  by  a  long 
and  active  course  of  professional  experience,  in  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  the  great  principle  of  federal  and  state  jurisprudence."  How 
ably,  how  honestly,  the  call  was  answered,  the  labors  of  Judge  Hopkinson 
during  fourteen  years  of  judicial  service,  fully  exhibit.  In  the  words 
applied  by  him,  at  the  commencement  of  his  judicial  career,  to  Judge 
Washington,  his  great  colleague  and  predecessor,  which  apply,  now  that 
the  speaker  himself  has  finished  his  earthly  course,  so  truly  to  both,  to  the 
master  as  well  as  the  scholar, — He  was  wise  as  well  as  learned ;  saga- 
cious and  searching  in  the  pursuit  and  discovery  of  truth,  and  faithful  to 
it  beyond  the  touch  of  corruption,  or  the  diffidence  of  fear.  He  was  cau- 
tious, considerate,  and  slow  in  forming  a  judgment ;  and  steady,  but  not 
obstinate  in  his  adherence  to  it.  No  man  was  more  willing  to  listen  to  an 
argument  against 4)is  opinion ;  to  receive  it  with  more  candor;  or  to  yield 
to  it  with  more  manliness,  if  it  convinced  him  of  an  error.  He  was  too 
honest,  and  too  proud  to  surrender  himself  to  the  undue  influence  of  any 
man,  the  menaces  of  any  power,  or  the  seductions  of  any  interests  ;  but 
he  was  as  tractable  as  humility  to  the  force  of  truth,  as  obedient  as  filial 
duty  to  the  voice  of  reason.  When  he  gave  up  an  opinion,  he  did  it  not 
grudgingly,  or  with  reluctant  qualifications  and  saving  explanations ;  it 
¥ras  abandoned  at  once,  and  he  rejoiced  more  than  any  one  at  his  escape 
from  it.  It  is  only  a  mind  conscious  of  its  strength,  and  governed  by  the 
highest  principles  of  integrity,  that  can  make  such  sacrifices,  not  only 
without  any  feeling  of  humiliation,  but  with  unafiected  satisfaction. 

Once  more,  in  the  convention  which  met  at  Harrisburg  on  May  2, 1837, 
ior  the  amendment  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution,  did  Mr.  Hopkinson 
remove  from  the  quiet  of  his  official  duties,  to  the  more  superficial  labors 
of  political  life.  Elected  with  his  immediate  colleagues  by  a  great  ma- 
jority from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  his  talents,  his  character,  his  vener- 
able age,  threw  him  at  once  into  a  position  both  lofly  and  commanding. 
As  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  he  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
greatest  question  submitted  to  the  convention.  A  judge  himself,  though 
utterly  disconnected  with  the  judicial  tenure  as  created  by  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania, — holding  his  commission  under  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  bringing  into  play  that  mature  individual  experience  with 
which  so  long  a  judicial  life  had  invested  him, — versed  in  the  details  of 
law,  and  in  the  principles  of  justice  by  a  long  and  successful  practice,— 
imbued  from  his  position,  from  his  history,  from  his  tastes,  with  that  pure 
and  equal  atmosphere  in  which  lived  and  breathed  the  great  judges  of  the 
land  before  whom  once  he  had  pleaded, — he  collected  in  his  own  person, 
not  only  the  experience  most  fitted  for  the  management  of  a  question  so 
grave  and  important,  but  the  wisdom  best  calculated  to  decide  it.  It  was 
for  the  struggle  which  the  charge  which  was  intrusted  to  him  would 
excite,  that  he  had  reserved  his  strength.  To  crop  the  luxuriance  of 
legislative  power  was  not  the  tendency  of  the  age,  to  rob  the  executive 
of  his  prerogatives  had  not  been  proposed  by  the  politician ;  but  on  the 
judiciary,  from  its  defencelessness  the  most  susceptible  of  attack,  from  its 
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mnoteness,  the  roost  liable  to  odium,  the  foroe  of  the  battle  was  throwo. 
Sinoe  the  constitution  of  1789  the  judiciary  were  af^xMoted  during  good 
behavior,  and  though  the  question  of  tenure  had  not  been  mooted  openly 
before  the  people,  though  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  conveotioo  the 
'  point  had  not  been  held  permanently  in  view,  it  was  foui^,  when  the  meeting 
took  place,  that  the  delegates  from  the  west,  with  but  few  exceptions,  with 
many  of  the  delegates  from  the  more  populous  counties  on  the  east  of  the 
mountains,  felt  themselves  pledged  by  their  action  at  primary  meetings  of 
their  constituents,  to  vote  for  the  abridgntent  of  the  judicial  terra  of  office. 
The  cord  of  party  discipline,  which  on  inferior  questions  had  bound  the 
convention  so  tightly,  was  dissolved  by  the  approach  of  a  principle  so 
grand  as  that  which  the  tenure  of  the  judiciary  involved.     Mr.  Sergeant, 
the  president  of  the  convention,  was  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  mi- 
nonty  with  his  competitor  for  the  chair,  Mr.  Porter,  a  decided  political 
opponent ;  and  in  the  majority, — among  those  who  were  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  bring  down  the  estate  of  the  judicial  office  from  life  to  a  term 
of  years, — were  collected  not  only  the  mass  of  one  party,  but  the  extremes 
of  the  other.     On  Judge  Hopkinson,  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
soittee,  fell  not  only  the  defence  of  the  old  constitution,  but  the  management 
of  the  contest,  and  in  a  great  measure  was  it  owing  to  his  untiring  energy, 
to  his  admirable  talents,  to  his  consummate  prudence,  that  a  large  num- 
ber were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  and  that  a  compromise 
was  effected  which  carried  the  essenoe  of  the  principles  contended  for  on 
the  one  side,  with  the  aspect  of  those  which  were  espoused  on  the  other. 
On  the  27th  of  October,  1837,  the  majority  of  the  judiciary  committee, 
Mr.  Hopkinson  at  their  head,  reported  the  article  of  the  old  constitution 
on  the  subject  of  the  judiciary  without  amendment  in  its  chief  features. 
The  life  tenure  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  was 
preserved,  and  though  it  was  well  known  that  a  majority  of  the  conven- 
tion considered  itself  pledged  to  cut  down  the  office  to  a  term  of  years, 
the  committee  itself,  a  majority  of  it  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  deter- 
mined to  present  the  question  in  its  full  force  by  a  report  which  recom- 
mended an  adherence  in  full  to  the  old  constitution.     As  chairman,  it  be- 
came Mr.  Hopkinson 's  duty  to  open  the  subject  before  the  convention.    In 
a  speech  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  which  exhausted 
the  principal  topics  brought  forward,  with  a  completeness  rarely  witnessed 
in  a  space  so  limited,  and  on  a  subject  so  large,  he  exhibited,  with  an 
ability  which  animates  even  the  meager  skeleton  which  the  reporter  has 
preserved,  the  true  grounds  on  which  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
must  rest.     Those  who  stood  by  him  at  the  time,  can  never  forget  the 
power,  the  splendid  pathos  of  the  appeal  with  which  be  opened  the  discus- 
sion.    To  stand  forth  from  the  shackles  of  party,  to  toss  aside  the  chains 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  free  action  of  the  representative,  to  act 
firmly  on  their  own  unbiassed  determination,  was  the  requisition  which 
with  an  authority  well  belonging  to  his  age  and  services,  he  pressed  upon 
the  men  who  crowded  around  his  seat ;  and  unless,  perhaps,  son>e  one  of 
those  eminent  judges  who  had  preserved  the  integrity  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  alternate  shocks  of  tyranny  and  rebellion,  had  risen  from  his 
grave  to  tell   the  generation   which  followed,   of  the  grandeur  of  the 
principle  they  were  about  to  decide,  there  could  have  been  no  testimony 
adduced  of  such  solenm  weight  as  that  which  he  presented.     After  dwell- 
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ittg  for  a  few  nooments  on  the  operation  of  the  proposed  amendment  on  the 
functions  of  justices  of  the  peace,  he  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the 
point  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  question.  Having  shown  that  the  life 
tenure  of  the  English  judges  had  heen  established  as  one  of  the  most  mo. 
mentous  coooessions  from  royalty  that  the  great  revolution  had  procured ; 
that  as  long  as  the  office  remained  under  the  command  of  government^ 
judges  were  removed  whenever  justice  was  to  be  violated ;  that  till  the 
office  was  made  permanent,  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens  were 
not  secure,  he  proceeded : 

"  We  see  that  these  *  life-officers,*  as  they  are  reproachfully  called,  are 
XKit  an  aristocratical  invention,  as  has  been  asserted.  If  they  are  odious 
to  the  people,  and  so  we  have  been  assured,  it  must  hare  been  for  some 
other  reason ;  there  must  have  been  some  other  means.  They  are  strictly 
and  truly,  historically  and  practically,  founded  on  a  democratic,  popular 
principle.  Their  olject  and  effect  is,  to  secure  to  the  people  a  fearless 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws ;  to  protect  the  property  and  per- 
son of  every  citizen,  from  the  power,  usurpation,  caprice,  and  oppressioa 
of  every  department  of  the  government,  of  the  legislature  as  well  as  of  the 
executive — from  the  hostility  and  cupidity  of  every  other  citiasen  who,  from 
his  wealth,  his  connections,  his  popularity,  or  his  party  influence,  may 
have  the  power  to  injure  him ;  and  finally,  in  relation  to  the  government 
itself,  to  keep  each  constitutional  power  and  authority  in  its  right  place, 
directing  and  preserving  a  proper,  safe,  and  uniform  action  in  the  whole. 
You  have  granted  to  your  legislature  certain,  but  not  unlimited  powers, — 
they  are  guarded  by  wholesome  restrictions  ;  so  to  your  executive :  but 
all  these  guards  and  restrictions  are  vain  and  useless,  a  mere  mockery  or 
delusion,  unless  you  have  a  third  power,  independent  of  both  the  others,  to 
hold  them  within  their  prescribed  limits.  Without  this,  your  legislature 
would  be  as  omnipotent  as  a  British  Parliament,  your  governor  as  un- 
shackled as  a  king.  Will  you  answer  that  the  check  will  be  found  in  the 
people,  at  their  elections  ?  This  is  a  plausible  and  flattering  thing,  but 
what  is  it  in  practice  ?  What  is  that  remedy  worth  to  the  injured,  op- 
pressed, and  ruined  individual,  smitten  by  the  lawless  hand  of  power  ? 
Alas !  it  will  come  too  late ;  it  may  recognise  and  condemn  the  wrong, 
but  it  cannot  save  the  victims ;  it  may  punish  the  offender,  but  cannot  re- 
call the  violence,  or  obliterate  its  consequences.  The  people  can  act  up- 
on one  branch  of  the  legislature  but  once  a  year  ;  upon  the  other  but  once 
in  four  years,  and  upon  the  governor  but  once  in  three  years.  What 
enormities  may  be  perpetrated  in  these  periods !  Your  constitution  may 
be -violated,  your  citizens  oppressed,  all  the  fancied  securities  of  your  fun- 
damental laws,  of  your  constitutional  restraints,  broken  down  by  unautho- 
rized acts  of  legislation ;  for  the  legislature  is  the  most  irresponsible,  en. 
oroaching,  ambitious  branch  of  your  government.  The  elections  give  no 
protection  against  these  wrongs — ^no  redress  for  them.  You  must  have  a 
power  to  prevent  the  mischief,  to  arrest  it  on  its  first  movement,  and  to  undo 
what  has  been  wrongfully  done.  This  practical,  efficient,  conservative 
power,  can  be  found  only  in  an  independent  judiciary ;  for  this  it  was 
created.  The  constitution  is  its  pedestal ;  it  here  takes  its  stand :  to  the 
people  on  one  side,  it  says,  respect  and  obey  your  constituted  authorities^ 
your  laws,  your  appointed  agents  ;  submit  to  the  authority  which  comes 
from  yourselves,  to  the  powers  you  have  created  for  your  own  benefit. 
To  these  authorities  it  says,  look  to  your  commissions — to  the  great  char. 
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ter,  under  and  by  which  you  hold  your  offices ;  mark  and  observe  the 
limits  that  are  traced  round  you.*'* 

We  do  not  pretend  to  analyze  the  reasoning  or  to  do  justice  to  the  elo- 
quence of  a  speech  which,  both  in  argument  and  in  rhetoric,  must  strike 
the  observer  with  attention  even  in  the  rude  garb  which  a  hasty  report 
has  thrown  around  it.  Not  content  with  exhibiting  the  utility  of  the 
structure  before  him,  and  displaying  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  planted, 
he  drew  from  the  stores  of  his  memory  the  history,  not  only  of  its  erecdon 
in  the  state  in  which  he  stood,  but  of  the  formation  in  other  countries  of 
those  edifices  on  whose  model  it  was  built.  The  principle  on  which  he 
started  was,  the  absolute  independence  of  the  judiciary  of  every  earthly 
influence ;  and  though,  tc^ether  with  the  remainder  of  those  who  assumed 
the  same  ground,  he  was  forced  at  a  subsequent  stage  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promise with  the  more  moderate  of  the  reformers,  he  resolutely  maintained 
to  the  close  the  doctrines  he  held  so  essential  to  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
the  people.  It  was  found  on  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  that  there  was 
a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  a  tenure  by  term  of  years,  and  as  the  friends 
of  the  old  constitution  soon  discovered  that  by  themselves  they  would  be 
in  an  inefficient  minority,  they  adopted  the  highest  scale  proposed  by  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  of  the  reformers,  estab- 
lished,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  48,  an  amendment  which  fixed  the  tenure  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  at  fifteen  years,  and  that  of  all  other  judges 
required  to  be  learned  in  the  law,  at  ten. 

To  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  Judge  Hopkinson's  course  in  the 
convention,  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose.  Groing  there  disconnected 
with  any  one  party,  feeling  that  his  own  judgment  was  his  only  master, 
instinct  with  so  great  a  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  he 
^espoused,  that  he  felt  no  means  to  be  too  laborious,  no  exertions  too  engross- 
ing, which  would  be  calculated  to  advance  in  the  minds  of  others  the 
doctrines  he  himself  received  as  right,  he  fell,  as  well  from  his  own  great 
merit  as  from  the  withdrawal  of  all  competitors,  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
contest.  Old  yet  not  weary,  conscious  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
fifly  years  public  service,  yet  not  exhausted  or  disgusted  with  the  sphere 
which  he  had  surveyed  in  its  valleys  as  well  as  in  its  mountains,  there 
was  not  a  point  of  moment  to  which  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly  were 
directed,  in  which  his  counsel  was  not  sought  for  as  the  verdict  of  a  man 
who  carried  on  his  head  the  crown  with  which  three  generations  had 
invested  it.  That  same  great  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  republican  in- 
stitutions which  had  nerved  him  at  the  first,  nerved  him  to  the  end.  Not 
tightening  his  heart-strings  as  he  grew  older,  not  distrusting  each  new 
generation  that  rose  up  like  a  mist  in  the  landscape,  because  in  its  indis- 
tinctness it  wanted  the  durability,  the  density,  or  the  strength  which  he 
had  supposed  to  belong  to  his  own,  he  was  never  willing  to  despair  in 
times  of  greatest  despondency,  and  always,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
temptations  of  party  or  the  bias  of  prejudice,  carried  on  the  conflict  with 
that  same  full  concession  of  the  honest  republicanism  of  his  antagonist's 
opinions,  which  he  had  always  claimed  for  his  own.  Those  who  r^3olle<^ 
the  noble  simplicity  of  his  private  life,  his  undeviating  purity  of  morals, 
his  equal  and  open  bearing,  his  plain  and  generous  hospitality ;  those  who 
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reoollect  how  honestly,  when  even  in  the  most  unrestricted  conversation, 
be  sustained  the  opinions  which  he  had  maintained  in  youth,  in  manhood^ 
in  old  afe,  can  bear  testimony  most  fully  to  the  utter  candor  and  sim- 
plicity  of  his  character.  Ardent  and  consistent  in  his  public  life,  yet 
without  a  political  enemy ;  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
party  to  which  in  its  lifetime  he  had  belonged,  yet  still  never  forgetting 
that  its  great  boast  was,  that  it  displayed  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
*and  no  others,  he  exhibited  the  rare  spectacle  of  being  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  the  same  high  judicial  station  by  two  successive  presidents  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  most  widely  divergent  politics.  <<  I  am,''  he  said 
once  in  the  Pennsylvania  convention,  when  in  the  course  of  debate  the 
old  federal  doctrines  were  dragged  on  the  floor,  *^  I  am,  and  always  have 
been,  one  of  this  persecuted,  despised  party.  There  are,  it  is  true,  but 
few  of  us  lefl,  but  we  may  claim  to  be  sincere  at  least,  for  we  have  had  a 
long  and  severe  trial,  when,  perhaps,  we  might  have  been  taken  into  favor 
by  abandoning  our  principles.  I  began  with  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington ;  I  was  and  am  a  federalist  of  that  day  and  school.  I  have  never 
changed,  because  as  yet  I  have  seen  nothing  better.'"**  It  was  during  the 
administration  of  Washington  that  his  principles  were  first  called  into 
action ;  and  from  the  grand  and  splendid  model  that  was  then  placed  be- 
fore him,  he  drew  the  rules  which  governed  him  in  the  long  career  which 
followed.  It  was  there  that  the  fountain  of  his  principles  was  placed ; 
and  to  the  doctrines  which  were  then  laid  down,  on  the  ample,  sturdy,  and 
permanent  platform  of  republicanism  on  which  the  first  president  had 
planted  himself,  he  rested  his  full  and  unswerving  faith.  '*  You  have 
seen  the  attempts  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  to  represent  his  image ;" — 
we  are  tempted  to  introduce  from  the  speech  just  quoted  another  passage, 
whose  length  we  know  will  be  excused  by  its  characteristic  beauty:  "  You 
have  read  of  his  achievements,  his  virtues,  his  actions,  his  greatness,  on 
the  pages  of  history,  and  in  oft-repeated  eulogies  of  prose  and  verse ;  but 
I  tell  you  in  the  sobriety  of  truth,  that  none  can  have  a  full  conception  of 
that  wonderful  man  who  has  not  beheld  him  as  he  was.  I  have  seen  him 
standing  before  the  assembled  representatives  of  these  United  States.  I 
have  heard  him  make  his  communications  to  them  with  that  calm  and 
quiet  dignity,  that  power  of  virtue  and  truth,  which  were  peculiarly  his 
own.  *  *  I  would  not  exchange  my  personal  knowledge,  my  bright 
and  proud  recollections  of  Washington,  and  the  great  men  of  his  time, 
honored  and  trusted  by  him,  for  the  yoiith  and  all  the  growing  praspects 
and  anticipations  of  the  youngest  politician  in  this  body.  The  anticipa- 
tions of  a  politician !  What  are  they  ?  Delusions,  disappointments,  mock- 
eries, all.  Let  those  who  are  now  sailing  on  the  swelling  sea  of  popu- 
larity, with  flowing  canvass  and  favoring  gales,  with  the  desired  port  in 
view,  but  look  at  the  wrecks  and  ruins  that  lie  on  that  perilous  coast ; 
promises  broken,  friends  betrayed,  principles  abandoned,  and  the  hope  lost 
for  which  all  these  sacrifices  were  made.  If  perchance  he  reach  the  shore, 
is  he  safe  ?  Does  he  stand  on  firm  ground  ?  By  no  means ;  he  totters 
on  a  moving  sand,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  next  sw6ll  of  the  tide  that  took 
him  there.  I  have  seen  many  successions,  at  short  intervals,  of  these 
men  of  the  people,  these  popular  leaders,  passing  from  insignificance  to 
power,  and  back  again  from  power  to  insignificance.     They  were  heard 
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of  no  more,  for  the  name  of  a  fallen  politician  is  extinguished.  If  it  were 
proper,  I  could  bring  to  your  recollection  names  which  were  omnipot^it 
over  the  spirit  of  party,  who  held  the  wand  of  Prospero,  to  raise  or  allay 
the  storm ;  who  seemed  to  hold  their  power  so  surely,  so  firmly,  that  no 
time  or  accident  could  impair  it,  afler  running  a  brief  race,  supplanted  by 
some  new  favorite,  rejected  and  scorned.  Closing  their*  lives  in  poverty 
and  neglect,  they  now  lie  in  forgotten  graves.  I  have  known  them  repent 
their  folly  in  bitter  lamentations,  not  unmixed  with  remorse  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  integrity.  There  are  doubtless  some  of  you,  who  now  bear 
me,  who  have  witnessed,  as  I  have  done,  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  favorites 
of  the  people.  You  have  seen  them  ascending  slowly  and  painfully,  with 
incessant  labor  and  trembling  anxiety,  to  the  desired  eminence ;  resorting 
to  all  the  arts  of  low  intrigue,  and  wisely  flattering  the  pride,  the  folly, 
the  very  vices  of  the  people.  How  hollow  and  hypocritical  was  this  adu- 
lation ;  how  contemptible  was  the  self-degradation !  Afler  a  short  and 
precarious  possession  of  their  power,  you  have  seen  them  falling  suddenly 
from  their  high  estate,  never  to  rise  again." 

It  was  Judge  Hopkinson's  lot,  to  reach  the  confines  of  life  in  freedom 
from  those  infirmities  which  form  the  most  melancholy  feature  in  human- 
ity. Those  who  sat  around  him  on  the  7th  of  January,  1842,  when  in 
absence  of  Judge  Baldwin  he  opened  and  adjourned  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  will  recollect,  that  though  then  fourteen  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  taken  his  place  on  that  bench,  though  for  fifty  years  he  had 
been  enrolled  among  the  counsel  who  surrotmd  it,  his  eye  was  as  keen,  his 
voice  as  clear,  his  bearing  as  animated,  as  when  he  first  filled  the  jud^*5 
seat  under  the  silver  oar  which  formed  the  emblem  of  admiralty  jurisdio- 
tion.  For  the  last  time,  then,  he  took  leave  of  the  scene,  both  of  his  an- 
cient labors,  when  in  days  long  past  he  assisted  as  counsel  in  the  delibe- 
rati(His  of  the  first  United  States  judges,  of  Judge  Iredell,  of  Judge  Chase, 
of  Judge  Washington, — whose  purity,  and  learning,  and  fearlessness,  so 
well  he  had  inherited, — and  of  his  more  recent  duties,  when  as  judge 
himself  he  had  done  such  full  justice  to  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  the 
name  to  which  he  succeeded.  At  eleven  o'clock  that  nnorning,  he  fell 
from  his  seat  in  the  Athenceum,  where  he  had  been  for  a  few  minutes; 
and  when  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  carried  to  his  home,  those  who 
pressed  round  him  to  catch  the  last  look  of  a  great  and  good  man,  saw  that 
on  his  face  the  shadows  of  death  had  fallen.  One  week  he  lingered ;  and 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1842,  died  Joseph  Hopkinson,  scholar,  statesniad, 
judge,  with  a  name  on  which  never  calumny  had  cast  a  spot,  and  with  a 
character- for  truth,  for  kindness,  for  true  greatness,  both  of  mind  and  spirit, 
which  never  from  the  memory  of  his  generation  can  be  eradicated. 

It  is  suitable  that  the  Merchants'  Magazine  should  be  among  those  who 
bear  tribute  to  Judge  Hopkinson,  for,  with  the  natural  generosity  of  his 
character,  he  assisted  it  in  its  early  struggles,  with  the  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
vice and  the  honor  of  his  co-operation.  Not  here  alone,  but  also  in  every 
furrow  in  that  great  harvest  in  which  he  was  called  to  labor,  was  he  ready 
at  any  moment,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  sacrifice,  to  place  his  hand 
on  the  sickle,  and  to  bring  to  those  who  were  in  need  that  aid  which  the 
earnest  kindness  of  his  nature  prompted.  There  are  two  or  three  into 
whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall,  who  saw  him  once  when  travelling 
far  from  home,  on  a  bleak  October  morning,  take  from  his  shoulders, 
rapidly — almost  stealthily — a  cloak,  which  lor  years  he  had  worn,  and 
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throw  it  on  the  hack  of  a  clergyman  just  ahout  leaving  the  stage,  with 
whose  scanty  clothing,  the  weather,  he  thought,  might  deal  roughly  ;  and 
to  such,  the  recollection  will  call  forward  many  others  which  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  same  spirit  of  sweetness  and  self-neglect  which  brought  to  him 
the  reverent  love  of  those  among  whom  he  had  fallen.  Never  downcast  by 
misfortune,  never  approached  by  fear,  never  baffled  by  difficulty,  always 
hoping  under  the  darkest  sky,  always  moderate  under  the  most  glowing, 
never  did  he,  in  times  the  most  gloomy  and  dispiriting,  fail  in  that  true 
allegiance  to  his  country  and  to  his  race,  which  he  had  been  taught  in 
the  first  struggles  of  the  republic.  "  It  has  not  been  my  lot,"  we  quote 
from  Mr.  Walsh,  than  whom  no  one  understood  him  better,  or  valued  him 
more,  "  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  know  a  man  of  sounder  principles  and 
sentiments,  kindlier  dispositions,  steadier  affections,  finer  faculties,  better 
culture.  If  I  had  ever  wavered  as  an  American,  his  keen,  comprehen- 
sive, uncompromising  patriotism,  would  have  fixed  me  in  the  true  mood. 
Of  his  great  abilities  and  invariable  rectitude  as  a  lawyer,  political  repre- 
sentative, and  judge,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  speak  now  and 
here.  His  taste  and  attainments  in  literature  rivalled  his  professional 
merits.  He  wrote  on  morals,  letters,  and  the  arts,  as  excellently  as  he 
spoke  on  judicial  and  political  topics :  his  domestic  and  social  life  corres- 
ponded in  every  respect  to  the  public ;  his  position  and  sympathies  at  home 
rendered  his  constant,  liberal  hospitality,  grateful  to  the  purest  feeling. 
His  accomplished  mind,  observant  of  all  the  events,  characters,  and  opin- 
ions of  the  day,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  delight,  besides  instructing,  in 
convivial  intercourse,  by  a  strong  relish  for  refined  society,  a  cheerful 
and  vivacious  spirit,  and  a  peculiar  poignancy  of  remark  and  raciness  of 
anecdote.  Judge  Hopkinson,  if  adequately  traced  and  exhibited  in  his  spe- 
cial qualities  and  performances,  will  enlarge  on  the  natural  eye,  and  take, 
like  his  celebrated  father,  indefeasible  rank  among  the  brightest  and  best 
examples  of  American  biography."* 

*  Great  as  were  the  servieefl  <^  Judge  Hopkinson  as  a  statesman,  as  a  commeicial  law- 
yer, and  as  an  admiralty  judge,  so  extended  a  yiew  of  his  life  and  his  liraes  as  the  present, 
would  fall  without  the  limits  of  this  Magazine,  were  it  not  for  the  consideration,  that  as  his 
co-operation  when  living  was  the  greatest  honor  it  possessed,  it  should  be  foremost  in  pay- 
ing to  him,  when  gone,  that  tribute  to  which  his  memory  is  entitled.  By  his  '*  Lecture  on 
Commercial  Integrity,'*  {Mer.  Mag.  Vol.  L  p.  377,)  he  laid  down,  with  a  boldness  as  strik- 
ing as  the  ability  which  accompanied  it,  the  true  and  just  foundation  of  commercial  deal- 
ings ;  by  his  "  Examination  of  the  Policy  of  Usury  Laws,"  {Mer.  Mag.  Vol.  II.  p.  16,)  he 
exhibited  with  the  cleamess  and  beauty  so  eminently  his  own,  the  history  and  bearing  of 
the  great  system  of  monetary  restraints  of  which  he  treated ;  and  by  the  constant  and  in- 
valuable abstracts  of  admiralty  decisions,  both  in  his  own  and  other  courts,  with  which  lie 
regularly  honored  us,  he  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  extension  among  the  com- 
mercial community  of  that  mighty  science  whose  form  he  had  assisted  to  mould.  What- 
ever belongs  to  Judge  Hopkinson's  memory  belongs  to  the  mercantile  workl  also ;  and  wo 
feel  JQStified,  therefore,  in  travelling  out  of  the  dry  and  beaten  road  of  our  ordinary  business, 
in  following  him  to  his  grave  with  those  oflerings  which  belong  to  a  man  both  wise  and 
good.—£d.  MtrckanU^  Magazine. 
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A»T.  n.— MEHEMET  ALI,  AND  THE  COMMERCE  OF  EGVPT. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  not  only  extended  their  authority  over  distant 
nations,  and  established  advantageous  commercial  relations  with  the 
neighboring  countries ;  but  they  entered,  occasionally,  upon  voyages  of 
exploration  and  discovery,  which  evinced  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence, characteristic  of  a  civilized  and  an  enlightened  people. 

Twenty-one  centuries  before  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  seen  by  Diaz, 
or  doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  Neco  II.,  who  was  then  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
"  studious  of  military  renown,  and  the  promotion  of  commerce,  fitted  out 
a  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  having  engaged  some  expert  Phcenician 
pilots  and  mariners,  he  sent  them  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  They  were  ordered  to  start  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
come  round  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  (now  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar,)  in  the  North  sea,  (the  Mediterranean,)  and  so  return  to  Egypt 
Sailing,  therefore,  down  the  gulf,  they  passed  into  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  aiid 
when  autumn  arrived,  they  laid  up  their  ships  and  sowed  the  land.  Here 
they  remained  till  harvest  time ;  and  having  reaped  their  com,  they  con- 
tinued on  the  voyage.  In  this  manner  they  occupied  two  years  ;  and  the 
third  having  brought  them  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Egypt,  they  re- 
lated that  they  had  seen  the  sun  on  their  right  hand ;  and  by  these  means 
was  the  form  of  Africa  first  known."* 

Were  history  to  receive  implicit  credence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  held  a  direct  communication  with  India  at  an  early  period. 
We  are  assuredf  that  the  Pharaonic  arms  were  successfully  borne  even 
to  the  heart  of  India  ;  and  that  the  conquests  of  Sesostris  in  the  Orient, 
were  far  more  extensive  than  those  of  Alexander.  This  account  is  cor- 
roborated in  some  degree  by  the  various  commodities  contributed  by  the 
conquered  nations  to  the  public  treasury  of  Egypt,  which  were  annually 
recorded  at  Thebes,  and  indicate,  by  their  quality,  the  countries  from 
"Whence  they  were  derived. 

If  the  domination  of  the  early  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  extended  into  India,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  commercial  relations  were  established 
between  the  two  countries  ;  and  that  a  direct  and  lucrative  trade  followed 
in  the  track  of  conquest.  Though  Wilkinson  says  :  "  Whether  they  had 
a  direct  communication  with  India  at  the  same  early  period,  or  were  sup- 
plied through  Arabia  with  the  merchandise  of  that  country,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible now  to  determine  ;  but  even  an  indirect  trade  was  capable  of  open- 
ing to  them  a  source  of  immense  wealth  ;  and  that  productions  of  India 
did  actually  reach  Egypt,  we  have  positive  testimony  from  the  tombs  of 
Thebes."t 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  commercial  relations  between  Egypt  and 
India  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Egyptians  by  Cambyses,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  Persians  monopolized  the  most  lucrative  part  of  the 
trade  with  the  East  thereafter,  until  the  Macedonian  conqueror  levelled 
the  walls  of  Tyre,  overran  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Alexandria. 

Having  shivered  the  despotic  sceptre  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  com- 

*  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  58.  t  Diodorus. 
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pleted  his  mighty  conquests  in  the  East,  Alexander  diverted  the  trade  of 
India  from  its  long  habituated  track  through  the  Euphrates  and  the  cities 
of  Palmyra,  Damascus  and  Tyre,  and  turned  the  golden  tide  to  a  more 
natural  channel,  through  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  There,  with  an  in- 
<^reasing  volume,  it  continued  to  flow  during  the  successive  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  CaBsars ;  augmenting  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  until  Alexan- 
dria became,  in  point  of  riches,  art,  learning,  and  luxury,  the  second  city 
of  the  world. 

"  The  principal  articles  of  oriental  traffic,"  says  Gibbon,  "  were  splen- 
did  and  trifling ;  silk,  (a  pound  of  which  was  esteemed  not  inferior,  in 
value,  to  a  pound  of  gold,)  precious  stones,  and  a  variety  of  aromatics." 

E^ypt,  long  after  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens,  continued  to  enjoy  a 
large  share  of  the  India  trade.  But,  with  the  gradual  declension  and 
final  overthrow  of  that  nation,  which  glittered  with  the  brilliancy  of  an 
eastern  star  during  the  ages  of  darkness  that  overshadowed  the  kingdoms 
and  principalities  of  Europe,  the  commerce  of  India  was  conducted 
through  a  more  circuitous  channel ;  and,  finally,  passing  around  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  the  greater  proportion  of  it  fell,  at  last,  into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

The  lucrative  and  seductive  trade  of  India  has  ever  been  an  alluring 
prize,  impetuously  contested  for  by  the  most  enterprising  and  powerful 
nations  of  every  age.  And,  as  many  of  them,  one  afler  the  other,  have 
fallen  through  the  corrupting  influences  of  political  intrigue  and  wealth,  it 
is  impossible,  perhaps,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  determine  how  far  this 
golden  stream,  which  has  vastly  enriched  and  greatly  corrupted  every  coun- 
try through  which  it  has  flown,  may  have  contributed  to  their  destruction. 
What  this  brilliant  traffic  is  destined  to  become  eventually,  under  the  do- 
mination of  Great  Britain,  which  has  already  been  far  more  enriched  by 
it  than  any  other  nation ;  or  how  long  the  tottering  throne  of  that  king. 
dom  will  be  enabled  to  withstand  the  accumulating  weight  of  wealth, 
arising  from  this  trade,  and  other  sources,  which  is  cankering  with  deadly 
poison  the  morals  of  many  of  her  subjects  of  high  birth  and  station,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  predict.  But  while  the  desolating  arm  of  British 
power  sweeps  relentless  over  the  Indian  isles,  with  an  energy  and  a  heart- 
lessness  that  threatens  to  bow  the  ancient  empires  of  the  East  before  its 
avaricious  sway,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  may  come  of  evil ;  and  that 
civiliza^on,  intelligence,  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity  may  succeed  the 
war-stained  tread  of  a  proud  and  grasping  nation. 

In  the  prosperous  and  palmy  days  of  Egypt,  when  "  twenty  thousand 
well  inhabited  cities  "  were  comprised  in  the  vale  of  the  Nile,  she  was 
not  only  celebrated  for  h^r  abundance  of  corn  and  other  agricultural  pro* 
ducts,  but  she  was  rich  in  flourishing  manufactories..  Egypt  was  then, 
in  every  sense,  a  great  producing  country ;  and  sought,  at  that  period  aa 
DOW,  a  foreign  market  for  her  redundant  products.  Her  arms  havmg 
extended  her  influence  and  authority  over  most  of  the  then  known  world,^ 
iK>t  only  brought  immense  wealth  to  the  public  treasury,  in  the  form  of 
contributions  from  the  vanquished  nations,  but  her  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  who  purchased  her  com  and  manufactures  during  the 
judicious  administration  of  her  native  princes,  *'  increased  the  riches  of 
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the  country,  and  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  of  that  period.***  That 
she  supplied  Syria  and  other  neighboring  countries  with  corn  to  a  consider, 
able  extent,  is  evident  from  Scriptnre.f  Indeed,  the  physical  structure 
of  the  circumjacent  countries  declare,  at  the  present  day,  the  necessity 
that  must  have  ever  existed  in  those  countries,  while  densely  peculated, 
for  resorting  to  the  fruitful  valley  of  Egypt  for  the  great  proportion  of  their 
com.  For,  while  a  large  part  of  Greece  consists  of  little  else  than  bro- 
ken mountains  of  rock  and  sterile  vales,  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  oom, 
Asia  Minor  is  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  fruits,  than 
wheat ;  and  the  swelling  hills  and  winding  glens  of  Syria,  though  a^rd. 
ing  a  luxurious  pasturage  for  flocks  and  herds,  are  comparatively  worth- 
less for  the  production  of  bread-stufls  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia 
and  Libya,  together  with  the  country  stretching  down  betwe^i  Syria  and 
Egypt,  are  desert  wastes  of  sand. 

These  countries  were  also  partially,  or  wholly,  supplied  with  Egyp- 
tian manufactures.  Solomon,  it  seems,  entered  pretty  deeply  into  the 
vamif  trade  of  Egypt ;  and,  very  likely,  during  his  reign,  the  sale  of 
linen  yarn  in  Judea  was  a  royal  monopoly.  He  also  had  his  chariots  and 
horses§  of  the  Egyptians ;  as  did  also  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  all 
the  kings  of  Syria. 

The  trade  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  Phoenicians  must  have  been  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  Tyrians  bought  of  them  their  fine  linen  and 
embroidery  ;||  and,  doubtless,  most  of  their  com. 

An  early  and  friendly  intercourse  was  established  between  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians,  which  subsisted  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion 
of  their  country.  Consequently  they  received  the  victorious  Greeks  with 
much  kindness.  They  hailed  them  as  their  deliverers  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  odious  Persian  rulers,  who  had  violated  their  gods,  desecrated  and 
despoiled  their  temples,  and  enslaved  the  people.  It  was  probably  this 
friendly  feeling,  mutually  felt  and  expressed,  which  inspired  the  confi- 
dence of  Alexander  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  induced  him, 
at  once,  to  enter  upon  gigantic  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  their  coon- 
try.  So  mild  was  the  reign  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander, 
that  the  Egyptians  almost  ceased  to  regret  the  time  when  they  were  gov- 
erned by  their  native  princes.  The  gods  of  Egypt  were  resuscitated,  and 
the  shattered  temples  were  restored  with  pristine  beauty.  The  arts  were 
encouraged  ;  manufactures  and  commerce  flourished  ;  and  many  of  the 
spoils  of  Egypt,  abstracted  by  Cambyses,  were  returned.  The  canals  and 
other  public  works  received  the  vigilant  care  of  government ;  new  and 
important  towns  sprung  up  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  to  facilitate  the 
trade  with  India.  Alexandria,  with  a  mixed,  population  of  Egyptians 
and  Greeks,  at  once  became  the  royal  residence  ;  the  seat  of  learning 
and  the  arts ;  and,  at  length,  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  world. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  the  Egyptians  under 
the  lenient  and  paternal  reign  of  some  portion  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty- 
But  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  remove  from  that  elevation,  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors.  Ever  after  the  Persian  conquest, 
their  course  was  downward.     The   hand  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
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tlMUgh  varied  at  difierent  epochs,  in  form  and  tensity,  ceased  not  its  pres« 
sure  upon  this  ill-fated  country.  The  public  works  gradually  went  to 
decay.  Thebes,  Memphis,  Heliopolis  and  other  important  cities  in  the 
upper  country,  became  alnKwt  depopulated ;  dwindled  into  neglect ;  and 
with  their  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces,  sank,  at  last,  into  shapeless 
heaps  of  ruins !  The  ancient  race  and  their  peculiar  religion  perished 
together.  Their  splendid  tombs  have  been  violated  and  despoiled  ;  and, 
while  the  ancient  city  of  Alexandria  is  only  important  as  a  quarry  from 
whence  materials  are  drawn  for  new  erections,  Bemice  and  other  large 
towns  coexistent  with  it,  upon  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  so  oblit- 
erated, that  scarce  a  vestige  of  them  remains.  Time  and  the  fierce 
winds  of  the  desert  have  buried  almost  every  trace  of  the  noble  canal  that 
once  connected  the  Red  Sea  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Nile. 
And  when  Mehemet  Ali  entered  upon  the  government  of  the  pachalic  of 
£g3rpt,  all  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  had  nearly  ceased ; 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  had  long  been  dictated  by  an  illiberal 
and  jealous  spirit  of  espionage,  arrogance,  restrictions,  and  odious  exac- 
tions. 

Volaey  says,  when  he  was  in  Cairo  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century^ 
the  French  reflidents  in  that  city  were  '*  shut  up  in  a  confined  place,  liv. 
ing  among  themselves,  with  scarcely  any  external  communication ;  they 
even  dreaded  it,  and  went  out  as  little  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  huniiu  (f 
Ike  common  peopUj  who  hated  the  very  name  of  Franks,  and  the  insolence 
of  the  Memlooks,  who  forced  them  to  dismount  from  their  asses  in  th^ 
middle  of  the  streets.  In  this  kind  of  habitual  imprisonment,  they  trem- 
bled every  instant,  lest  the  plague  should  oblige  them  to  shut  themselves 
up  entirely  in  their  houses,  or  some  revolt  expose  their  quarters  to  be 
plundered ;  lest  the  chief  of  some  party  should  make  a  pecuniary  de- 
mand, or  the  beys  compel  them  to  furnish  them  with  what  they  wanted, 
which  was  always  attended  with  no  little  danger."  The  annual  extor- 
tioos  from  the  French  residents  in  Cairo  alone,  at  that  period,  amounted  to 
neariy  •12^000 ! 

Similar  was  the  condition  of  all  Franib  residents  in  Egypt,  under  Mehe- 
met Ali's  immidiaie  predecessors.  Now  they  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
government,  and  greater  privileges  in  Egypt  than  the  natives  of  the  couo- 
try.  While,  in  the  days  of  the  Memlooks,  a  stranger  in  Egypt  could 
only  wear  the  dress  of  a  Frank  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  no  garb  is  now  more 
certain  to  insure  the  respect  of  the  common  people  than  the  European 
oostaroe.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  among  the  Turks.  For  their 
prejudice  against  the  "  Christian  dogs  "  is  little  less  bitter  and  malevolent 
DOW  than  in  the  days  of  the  crusades ;  though  their  poverty  and  depend- 
ency has  nxxlified,  in  some  degree,  their  numner  of  expressing  it. 

Mehemet  Ali  has  in  contemplation  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across 
the  Itshmus  of  Suez.  Should  this  project  ever  be  carried  into  efilect,  that 
dreary,  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  dangerous  waste,  might  be  traversed 
in  three  or  four  hours ;  whereas,  it  now  occupies,  ordinarily,  as  many 
days.  It  is  true,  the  danger  from  robbers,  in  crossing  firom  Cairo  to  Suez, 
has  greatly  diminished  since  the  accession  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  yet,  even  so  late  as  the  winter  of  1840-41,  some  travel- 
lers from  India  were  met  and  robbed  there  by  the  Bedouins  and  banditti 
firom  the  Syrian  motmtains,  whom  the  English  had  armed  and  excited  to 
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revolt  against  the  pacha's  government.    Formerly  nothing  was  more  h^ 
quent  than  depredations  of  this  kind,  by  the  wandering  Arabs. 

In  the  winter  of  1779,  a  caravan  was  plundered  a  few  miles  out  of  Sues, 
and  several  of  the  party  perished  in  the  desert.  <*  The  caravan,"  says 
Volney,*  *<was  composed  of  English  officers,  and  passengers  who  bad 
landed  from  two  vessels  at  Suez,  in  their  way  to  Europe  by  Cairo. 

*'  The  Bedouin  Arabs  of  Tor,  informed  that  these  passengers  were  richly 
ladened,  resolved  to  plunder  them,  and  attacked  them  five  leagues  iTom 
Suez.  The  Europeans,  stripped  stark  naked,  and  dispersed  by  fear,  sepa- 
rated into  two  parties.  Some  of  them  returned  to  Suez ;  the  remainder, 
to  the  number  of  seven,  thinking  they  could  reach  Cairo,  pushed  fi)rward 
into  the  desert.  Fatigue,  thirst,  hunger,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  destroy- 
ed them  one  afler  the  other.  M.  de  Saint  Grermain,  alone,  survived  all 
these  horrors.  During  three  days  and  two  nights,  he  wandered  in  the  bare 
and  sandy  desert,  frozen  at  night  by  the  north  wind,  and  burnt  by  the  sim 
during  the  day,  without  any  other  shade  but  a  single  bush,  into  which  he 
thrust  his  head  among  the  thorns,  or  any  thing  to  drink  but  his  own  urine. 
At  length,  on  the  third  day,  perceiving  the  water  of  Berket-el-Hadj,  he 
strove  to  make  towards  it ;  but  he  had  already  &llen  three  times  from 
weakness,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  remained  where  he  last  fell,  but 
for  a  peasant,  mounted  on  a  camel,  who  saw  him  at  a  great  distance. 
This  charitable  man  conveyed  him  to  his  dwelling,  and  took  care  of  him 
for  three  days  with  the  utmost  humanity.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
the  merchants  of  Cairo,  apprised  of  his  misfortunes,  procured  him  a  con- 
veyance to  that  city,  where  he  remained  in  the  most  deplorable  oonditkn. 
His  body  was  one  entire  wound,  his  breath  cadaverous,  and  he  had  scarcely 
a  spark  of  life  remaining.  By  dint  of  great  care  and  attention,  however, 
Mr.  Charles  Magrellon,  who  received  him  into  his  house,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  saving  him,  and  even  of  re-establishing  his  health." 

Were  there  a  railroad  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  the  route  through  Egypt 
would  be  far  more  desirable  than  anv  other  open  to  the  traveller  from 
Europe  to  India.  As  it  embraces  a  aistance  of  only  about  eighty  miles 
of  land  carriage  between  Bombay  and  London,  it  is  generally  preferred 
now,  although  the  steamers  upon  the  Red  Sea  are  small,  dirty,  and  dear;^ 
and  no  little  inconvenience  and  discomforts  are  experienced  by  passengers 
in  crossing  the  desert. 

Trade  and  commerce  has  revived  in  Egypt,  under  the  administratioa 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  risen  to  an  importance  which  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  accomplished  merchants  in  Eurq)e. 
The  exports  consisting  mostly  of  articles  in  the  raw  state,  comparatively 
little  advantage  results  to  the  Egyptians  from  the  traffic  with  other  coun- 
tries, further  than  a  convenient  exchange  of  the  redundant  products  of 
their  soil,  for  those  foreign  manufactured  commodities  requisite  to  the  moat 
ordinary  comforts  of  life.  But  the  opening  of  this,  no  inconsiderable,  and 
now  safe  outlet  for  European  manufactures,  must  be  of  much  advantage 
to  those  countries  which  are  extensively  engaged  in  converting  the  raw 
material  into  articles  fit  for  immediate  consumption.  The  manu&ctories 
of  England  and  France  have  already  realized  important  benefits  from  this 
traffic ;  and,  were  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments,  manifested  towards  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  the  exchange 
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of  commodities  betwixt  the  agriculturists  of  that  country  and  the  manufac- 
turing population  of  Europe  might  be  increased,  perhaps,  until  the  trade 
of  Bg3rpt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  should  again  assume  the  commercial 
activity  and  importance  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of 
Venice,  and  the  other  Italian  republics. 

Egypt  is  a  central  point,  and  communicates  easily  with  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  fertility  and  productiveness  of  its  soil,  have  been  prover- 
bial in  every  age ;  and  the  Turkish  empire,  though  now  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, and  rapidly  declining  into  deeper  degradatiod  and  darkness,  com. 
prises  some  of  the  j&drest  and  most  desirable  portions  of  the  world.  This 
deplorable,  though  surpassingly  beautifii)  country,  has  not  only  to  contend 
with  the  dense  darkness  that  has  been  gathering  with  increasing  black- 
ness  upon  it  for  many  centuries,  but  it  has  also  to  struggle  against  the 
reprehensible  interference  of  European  nations,  which,  in  their  settlements 
of  "  eastern  affairs,"  seek  not  for  the  enlightemnent  and  the  increasing 
moral  strength  of  Levantine  nations,  but  rather  their  weakness,  insignifi- 
cance, degradation,  and  dependency. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Egypt  to  Europe  are  cotton,  flax- 
seed, coSSee,  indigo,  wheat,  maize,  rice,  beans,  spices,  ivory,  gums,  senna, 
and  ostrich  feathers.  Many  of  the  same  articles  are  sent  to  Constantino. 
pie,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  the  larger  towns  upon  the  coast  of  Syria ; 
while  almost  the  only  article  of  export  to  Arabia  is  com. 

A  lucrative  trade,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  is  carried  on  with  Abys- 
^ia,  Sennaar,  and  the  circumjacent  countries,  from  which  the  Egyptians 
receive  slaves,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gold,  gums,  tamarinds,  senna,  &c. 
in  exchange  for  the  coarse  manufactures  of  Europe,  such  as  cotton,  linen 
and  woollen  stui&,  striped  silks,  soap,  carpets,  fire-arms,  swords,  paper, 
beads,  and  other  trifling  ornaments. 

A  caravan,  from  Abyssinia  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  loaded  with 
slaves,  ivory,  gold-dust,  gums,  parrots,  monkeys,  and  ostrich  feathers,  ar- 
rives  in  Cairo  every  year.  Another,  "  destined  for  Mecca,  sets  out  from 
the  extremities  of  Morocco,  and  receives  pilgrims  even  from  the  river  of 
Senegal ;  coasts  along  the  Mediterranean,  collecting  those  of  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  and  arrives  by  the  desert  of  Alexandria,  consisting  of^ 
not  less  than  three  or  four  thousand  camels.  From  thence  it  proceeds  to 
Cairo,  where  it  is  united  with  the  caravan  of  Egypt.  They  then  jointly 
set  out  for  Mecca,  whence  they  return  in  about  a  hundred  days.  But  the 
pilgrims  of  Morocco,  who  have  six  hundred  leagues  more  to  travel,  do  not 
reach  home  till  afler  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year. 

The  lading  of  these  caravans  consists  of  Indian  stuffii,  shawls,  gums, 
pearls,  perfumes,  and  especially  the  coffee  of  Yemen."* 

The  principal  importations  of  European  products,  are  plain,  coarse  and 
figured  muslins,  woollen  cloth,  flaimel,  silks,  crape,  velvet,  calicoes, 
shawls,  paper,  powder,  swords,  fire-arms,  watches,  clocks,  earthen  and 
^ass  ware,  wire,  lumber,  hardware,  beads,  copper  and  brass  ware,  &c. 
From  Arabia  the  Egyptians  receive  coffee,  drugs,  spices,  and  some  Indian 
commodities.  Various  kinds  of  embroidered  work,  shawls,  handkerchiefs, 
amber  mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  figs,  slippers,  tobacco,  and  carpets,  are  im- 
ported from  Constantinople. 

Tiie  low  price  of  labor,  and  almost  every  article  of  Egyptian  products, 
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b  remarkable.  Wheat  is  only  about  twenty  to  twenty-fire  oCTts  the 
bushel ;  and  other  products  of  the  soil  are  oorrespondingly  low.  The 
price  for  day-laborers,  men  or  women,  (one  being  considered  as  good  in 
the  field  as  the  other,)  is  from  four  to  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  day  I-- 
Mechanics,  such  as  masons  and  carpenters,  realize  somediing  more.  One 
half  of  this  trifling  stipend  is  usually  paid  in  com,  and  the  other  in  cash. 

The  Egyptians,  ever  a  prey  to  cruel,  capricious,  and  oppressive  ty- 
rants, stripped  and  gleaned  from  year  to  year,  by  the  tax-gatherers,  of 
almost  every  thing  they  possessed,  have  long  since  sunk  into  a  degraded 
mass  of  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.''  They  have  no 
part  or  lot  in  any  of  the  important  mercantile  transactions  of  the  country. 
Neither  have  they  the  talents  or  the  capital  requisite  to  die  successful 
achievement  of  any  considerable  commercial  enterprise ;  and  they  attempt 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  Arabs  and  Syrians  are  equally  poor ;  nor  can  they  boast  of  a 
greater  degree  of  talent,  or  fitness  for  mercantile  affidrs.  All,  alike, 
seem  involved  in  the  same  deep  degradation ;  poverty-onitten,  and  entirely 
lost  to  all  those  high,  honorable,  and  upright  feelings,  which  must  ever 
actuate  auccessftU  merchants  in  all  important  transactions. 

The  Turks,  though  some  of  them  possess  considerable  wealth  and  ca- 
pacity for  business,  are,  nevertheless,  as  a  body,  many  centuries  behind 
the  age,  and  lagging  further  in  the  rear  from  day  to  day.  Tliey  are  a 
degenerate,  indolent,  suspicious,, sensual  race;  and,  in  all  respects  dis- 
qualified for  the  successful  prosecution  of  large  commercial  enterprises. 
The  commerce  of  the  east  has  rapidly  declined  under  their  guidance ; 
and  it  has  nearly  dropped  from  their  hands.  There  is  little  or  np  enoour- 
agement  in  the  belief  that  they  will  ever  exhibit,  under  the  present  organi- 
zation of  Turkish  society,  any  great  improvement.  0>nsequentiy,  the 
pacha  of  E^ypt,  a  man  of  much  more  intelligence  and  general  knowledge 
of  the  world,  than  he  is  admitted  to  possess  by  his  Engli^  and  other  Euro- 
pean traducers,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  that  are  naturally 
to  be  derived  from  the  permanent  establishmmit  of  respectable  and  wealthy 
European  merchants  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  He  has,  therefore,  en- 
couraged the  emigration  of  enterpising  strangers  to  £^ypt,  rather  than 
repremed  it,  as  was  the  policy  cm  which  his  &8potic  pRdecessors  acted 
for  many  centuries  before  his  time.  To  many  of  these  merchants,  he  has 
granted  extraordinary  privileges— advantages  that  are  not  enjoyed  by 
his  own  subjects ;  and,  in  all  respects,  the  well-demeaned  stranger  in 
Egypt  is  protected  in  his  person  and  property  by  the  governments 

in  acting  thus,  Mehemet  Ali  has  but  imitated  the  policy  of  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  Pharaonic  rulers  or  Egypt. 

Amasis  who  ascendM  the  Egyptian  throne  about  B.  C.  571,  and  reign- 
ed at  a  period  represented  as  naving  been  most  prosperous,  both  '<  vnth 
regard  to  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  river  on  the  soil,  and  by  the 
son  on  the  inhabitants,  gave  great  encouragement  to  fbreigners  who  were 
willing  to  trade  with  his  subjects;  and  as  an  inducement  to  them  he 
fkvored  their  interests,  and  showed  them  marked  indulgence  upon  ail 
oocasioQs."* 

The  policy  pursued  by  Psamaticus,  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  abont  B.  C.  664, 
was  no  less  liberal  and  encouraging  towards  the  Greeks  and  other  fi>- 
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ceigpefs,  than  that  which  governed  the  oonduot  of  Amasis,  and  that  of 
M^emet  All. 

By  acting  upon  principles  of  liberalidr  towards  strange^  resident  ia 
Egypt,  the  pacha,  with  equal  wisdom  and  justice,  is  enabled,  as  occasion 
fequires,  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  their  capital 
and  their  continued  influence  in  his  behalf.  This  is  of  much  importance 
to  him,  as  it  facilitates  his  extensive  plans  of  improvement,  his  heavy 
commercial  operations,  as  well  as  his  political  advancement  in  Turkey. 

Mehemet  Ali  keeps  the  reins  of  commerce  in  his  own  hands ;  and  is 
the  most  powerful  and  extenuve  mercantile  operator  in  his  dominicHis. 
This,  however  much  it  may  have  been  complained  of  by  certain  of  the 
pacha's  enemies,  excites  no  surprise  in  Turkey.  It  is  no  novelty  for  an 
eastern  prince  to  be  exten^vely  engaged  in  commercial  aflhirs. 

Solomon,  who  enjoys  considerable  reputation  for  wisdom  and  wealth, 
even  to  this  day,  haid  ships,*  and  merchants,!  and  entered  pretty  largely 
into  navigation  and  other  commercial  operations.:^  In  Solomcm's  Ume,  it 
was  something  to  be  a  merchant,  as  well  as  a  king ;  though  it  might  have 
required  his  wisdom  and  wealth,  and  the  power  of  a  king,  to  have  achieved 
his  commercial  enterprises  with  the  suocess  that  attended  the  mercantile 
operations  of  the  monarch  of  Judea.  He  is  said  to  have  realized  from  a 
single  voyage  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold.§  The  <<  business 
transactions '  of  Solomon  were,  certainly,  enormously  large  and  lucrative ; 
jet  we  do  not  know  that  any  fiiuh  was  found  with  him  on  that  account ; 
particularly,  by  his  own  subjects,  or  the  foreigners  who,  at  that  period, 
might  have  been  permitted  to  reside  in  his  kingdom.  We  are  informed, 
that  he  greatly  enriched  the  country,  and  *<  made  silver  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  and  cedar  trees  made  he  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  low 
plains  in  abundance."|| 

But,  say  his  enemies,  "  Mehemet  Ali  monopolizes  the  trade  in  the  pnx 
ducts  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  and  regulates  the  price  of  many  commodities 
of  luxury  and  convenience,  imported  from  abroad.  This  is  tyranny ;  an 
odious  interference  with  ordinary  aflairs,  too  oppressive  to  be  borne  with 
composure." 

If  sensitive  minds  are  so  shocked  at  this  ''  high-handed  measure  of  the 
hlood-ihirsiy  tyrant,'^  as  he  is  not  unfrequently  called  by  his  English 
friends,  and  this,  too,  in  an  uncivilized  country,  where  there  are  neither 
efficient  and  intelligent  native  merchants  nor  capital,  what  will  be  said  of 
the  monopolies  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  pope  of  Rome,  the  king 
of  the  French,  the  queen  of  England,  and  many  other  of  the  monarchs 
of  Europe, — where  civilization  is  made  a  boast  of, — and  where  there  is 
no  want  of  intelligent  native  merchants,  and  capital  in  abundance? 
What  have  the  enemies  of  the  pacha  to  say  of  these  monopoliesi^-not  of 
the  export  trade  of  a  few  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  a  few  hogsheads  of 
flax-seed,  a  little  indigo,  a  few  thousand  bushels  oi  wheat  and  barley,  or 
other  redundant  products  of  their  respective  countries,  but  monopolies  of 
bread,  salt,  tobacco,  and  other  necessary  articles  of  ddly  oonsumptioa 
among  all  classes  of  their  subjects  ?  These  are  monopolies  of  the  arti- 
ticles  of  home  consumption ;  an  odious  and  oppressive  burden,  laid  upon 
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starving,  wretched  millions,  that  a  few  worthless  princes  may  ride  in 
glass  coaches,  live  in  gilded  palaces,  wasting  their  miserable  lives  in  oor. 
nipting  mankind,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  the  basest  sensual  enjoy- 
ments! 

"  It  is,  however,  true,"  say  his  traducers,  "that  the  pacha  of  Egypt 
is  also  a  monopolist  in  the  articles  of  home  consumption." 

Indeed,  he  is;  and  mark  the  difference.  While  European  prioces 
monopolize  the  trade  in  articles  of  general  consumption,  imported  from 
abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  high  prices,  and  fleecing  their  sub- 
jects, the  pacha  monopolizes  in  a  similar  traffic  in  order  to  reduce  prices, 
and  to  bring  the  articles  of  necessary  consumption,  imported  into  Egypt, 
within  the  reach  of  his  subjects. 

*'  The  blood-thirsty  tyrant,"  while,  in  the  autanrm  of  1840  and  winter 
of  1842,  the  government  of  England  was  waging  a  destructive,  though 
unprovoked,  war  against  him — arming  the  savage  tribes  of  Syria,  aid 
exciting  them  to  suicidal  insurrection—destroying  the  towns  upon  the 
coast,  and  burying  thousands  of  unoffending  individuals  beneath  their 
ruins— capturing  his  vessels  and  injuring  him  in  every  possible  way, — prtv 
tected  the  resident  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  insult  or  injury  in 
Egypt,  and  rendered  every  facility  in  his  power  for  the  safe  and  punctual 
transmission  of  the  English  mail  to  and  from  India  through  his  troubled 
dominions ! 

Let  the  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind  determine  who  has  the  best  right 
to  the  name  of  Christian  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  mild  appellatioB 
of  "  blood-thirsty  tyrant." 

The  interference  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  mercantile  affairs  of  Egypt, 
amounts  to  scarcely  nothing  more  than  a  judicious  government  c<mtrol 
over  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country.  His  peculiar  situatioQ 
makes  it  imperative  for  him  to  nnonopolize,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
export  trade  ;  for,  without  wishing  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  question  of 
his  right,  "  legitimate  "  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  the  case,  it  is  a  feet, 
that  he  owns  nearly  the  whole  of  the  soil ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  sur- 
plus products  belongs  to  him.  Consequently,  like  a  shrewd  and  intelligent 
man,  he  controls  the  foreign  market,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  seek  for  the  disposal  of  this  surplus,  from  the  sales  of  which, 
arises  almost  the  entire  revenue  of  the  country. 

No  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  transactions  in  Egyptian  products 
except  on  sales  effected  with  a  view  to  exportation ;  in  which  case,  the 
sales  must  be  made  to  his  agents  instead  of  the  foreign  merchant. 

A  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  Egypt  many  centuries  before  she 
sunk  to  her  present  deplorable  state  of  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  wretch- 
edness ;  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  people,  who  were  at  that  period  civil- 
ized and  enlightened. 

*'  The  right  of  exportation,  and  the  sale  of  superfluous  produce  to  for- 
eigners,  belonged  exclusively  to  government,  as  is  distinctly  shown  by  the 
sale  of  com  to  the  Israelites  from  the  royal  stores,  and  the  collection  hav- 
ing been  made  by  Pharaoh  only.  And  not  only  was  her  dense  populatkm 
supplied  with  a  proflision  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  the  sale  of  the  sur- 
plus conferred  considerable  benefit  on  the  peasant,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fits which  thence  accrued  to  the  state  ;  and  though  the  government  ob- 
tained a  large  profit  on  the  exportation  of  com,  and  the  prices  received 
from  foreign  merchants  far  exceeded  that  paid  to  the  peasant,  still  these 
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last  deriT»d  great  benefit  from  its  sale,  and  the  money  thus  oiroulated 
through  the  country  tended  to  improye  the  agricultural  classes.''* 

This  monopoly,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  pachai  is  therefore  no  novelty  or 
modem  usurpation  of  Mehemet  Ali ;  nor  is  it  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
see  a  prince  in  the  old  world  in  possession  and  actual  owner  of  Uie  sou  of 
as  large,  or  even  a  larger  temtory,  than  is  comprised  in  the  whole  of 
Egypt.  The  English  nobility,  as  well  as  those  of  the  continental  states 
or  Eairope,  rent  their  lands  to  the  peasantry  after  the  manner  of  the 
pacha  of  Egypt ;  though,  generally,  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

The  monarchs  of  Egypt,  erer  since  the  days  of  Joseph,  perhaps,  have 
held  the  right  of  the  soil  of  this  country  in  their  own  hands.  Anciently, 
**  the  peasants  rented  the  arable  land  belonging  to  the  kings,  the  priests, 
and  the  military  classes  for  a  small  sum,  and  employed  their  whole  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  &rms.  The  laborers  who  cultivated  land  for 
the  rich  peasant,  or  other  landed  propiletors,  were  superintended  by  the 
steward  or  owner  of  the  estate,  who  had  authority  over  them,  and  the 
power  of  condemning  delinquents  to  the  bastinado ;  and  the  paintings  of 
the  tombs  frequently  represent  a  person  of  consequence  inspecting  the 
tillage  of  the  field,  either  seated  in  a  chariot,  walking,  or  leaning  on  his 
staff,  accompanied  by  a  &vorite  dog."* 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  E^gypt  at  the  present  day.  And, 
however  odious  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  certain  of  "  her  majesty's 
loyal  subjects,"  scenes  not  much  dissimilar,  may  be  daily  witnessed 
among  the  peasantry  upon  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and  rich  landholders 
of  England. 

Un(&r  existing  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  c(mceive  what  ^  pacha 
of  Egypt  can  well  do  to  improve  the  country  and  ameliorate  th^  condition 
of  its  wretched  and  inconceivably  degraded  population,  mop)  than  he  is 
seduously  endeavoring  to  efkd.  Oppressed  and  hemmed  id  by  the  com- 
bined  powers  of  Europe,  as  he  is,  he  is  certainly  doing  fi^  more  for  the 
improvement  of  his  dominions  than  was  accomplished  bvhis  predecessore 
during  many  centuries.  He  has  cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  supersti- 
tion that  religiously  repelled  all  innovation  upon  l^g  established  cus- 
toms and  prejudices,  and  is  desirous  to  let  the  li|^  of  intelligence  and 
civilization  dawn  upon  the  darkness  which  has  Wg  clouded  the  vale  of 
Egypt  in  a  night  of  ignorance  and  oppression.  He  has  invited  intelli- 
gent £M«igners  to  enter  the  public  service,  an^  has  assigned  to  them  im- 
portant places  of  honor  and  trust.  He  has  «ent  many  of  the  youth  of 
Egypt  to  England,  France,  and  other  stat^  of  Europe,  to  be  educated. 
Some  of  them  have  completed  their  eduction  and  returned ;  and  are 
now  engaged  in  school-keeping,  or  other^nse  occupied  in  the  pHiblic  ser- 
vice.  They  are  in  daily  conmmnioatic'n  with  the  inhabitants,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  exercise  a  beneficial  infJaence  upon  their  countrymen.  He 
has  established  mami&otories  of  various  kinds,  and  endeavored  to  give 
employment  to  his  subjects  in  sojne  of  those  branches  of  industry  for 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  so  renowned ;  but,  because  his  mills, 
set  up  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  by  some  renegade  English  ^peculators,  do 
iiot  possess  all  the  perfection  and  finish  of  the  machinery  in  operation  in 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and,  thus  fiur,  have  not 
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been  attended  with  those  lucrative  and  happy  resulte  that  have  so  enriched 
the  spinners  of  Manchester,  John  Bull  calls  him  ^*  an  old  foolish  knave" 
and  a  "  blood-thirsty  tyrant !" 

The  pacha  of  Egypt  is  neither  a  "  foolish  knave"  nor  a  "  blood- 
thirsty  tjrrant."  On  the  contrary,  he  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
liberal-minded  men  in  the  Turkish  empire.  And,  could  he  have  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius,  unrestrained  by  the  combined  powers 
of  European  sovereigns,  now  fearfully  arrayed  in  all  their  splendor  and 
might  against  the  liberties  of  mankind,  he  would  do  more  to  regenerate 
his  country,  and  to  sustain  it  from  that  total  ruin  and  final  dissolation, 
which,  under  the  present  organization  of  its  government,  speedily  awaits 
it,  than  any  other  man  in  Turkey,  or  even  all  the  foreign  princes  who 
have  afi^ted  so  much  sympathy  and  regret  at  its  rapid  decline. 

The  government  of  France  might  have  sustained  him  in  hb  conquests 
over  Syria  and  Candia,  and  had  promised  to  do  so.  The  French  natkm 
were  ready,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  fulfilment  of  those  assurances  to 
the  pacha  the  issue  of  a  general  European  war.  But  her  rulers,  being 
influenced  by  the  same  reprehensible  principles  that  dictated  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  interfering  powers  in  the  difficulties  which  existed  betweeo 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali,  proved  faithless  to  the  veteraa 
pacha  of  Egypt,  and  humbled  France  before  the  world.  The  cooduct  of 
the  French  government  in  reference  to  *<  the  settlement  of  Eastern  afl&irs,'' 
can  scarcely  appear  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  dishonor  and  homilia- 
tion.  A  brave  and  warlike  nation  with  600,000  troops  in  the  field,  all 
armed  to  the  teeth — possessing  a  large  naval  force — the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets,  together  with  all  the  resources  of  Egypt  and  S3rria  at  its 
commano^ishonorably  breaks  from  its  sacred  assurances  given  to  Me- 
hemet Ali ,  leaves  him  a  prey  to  the  vindictive  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  black  \eague  of  Europe,  humbles  itself  at  the  scornful  feet  of  Ei^- 
land,  and,  at  nst,  creeps  into  the  black  league  at  the  back  door  ! 

Shade  of  Napoleon  \  Why  was  that  humiliating  period  in  the  history 
of  France  selectt^  for  the  restoration  of  thy  long  absent  ashes  to  the 
bosom  of  thy  degenerate  country  ?  Why  were  they  not  permitted  to 
remain  lonely  and  liidisturbed  upon  that  flinty  bed,  Uiough  a  stranger^s, 
around  which  the  migity  ocean  roars,  which  thou,  in  thy  early  career 
over  the  despotic  throne,  of  Europe,  so  much  resembled  ?  Alas  ?  thou, 
too,  became  a  despotic  t)rant — an  usurper  of  the  liberties  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  wrath  of  heaven  1*11  upon  thee,  and  wasted  the  ^lendor  of  thy 
ill-exerted  power— cursed  t^ee  with  an  exile's  death,  and  a  prisoner's 
grave! 

"  A  single  step  into»he  right,  had  made 
This  man  the  Waslington  of  worlds  betrayed ; 
A  single  step  into  thfe^mrong,  has  given 
Hit  name  %  doubt  to  aLthe  winds  of  heaven." 
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Recent  events  ooooected  with  trade,  have  given  rise  to  opinions  which 
before  were  unknown,  or  had  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
regarded  as  mere  theorists,  without  the  ability  to  reduce  to  practice. 
Commercial  men  have  conddered  their  profession  as  a  peculiar  and 
highly  proper  subject  of  legislation,  if  not  as  entirely  the  creature  of 
statutory  law.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  almost  unanimous  policy 
of  modem  times,  and  hence  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  men  listen 
to  the  opposite  doctrine.  The  ot]ject  of  this  article  is  not  so  much  to  sus- 
tain either  opinion,  as  to  trace  their  origin ;  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  danger  lies  on  the  side  of  too  much  legislation,  rather  than 
too  little.  A  large  portion  of  the  legislation  of  the  country  is  connected 
with  trade.  Those  who  are  but  partially  acquainted  with  the  means  by 
which  favorite  measures  and  plans  are  dignified  and  rendered  important, 
and  finally  placed  on  our  statute  books,  must  be  aware,  that  the  general 
utility  of  them  in  many  instances  is  exceedingly  questionable.  Our  legis- 
lative assemblies  are  thronged  by  men,  who,  having  some  project  to  per- 
fect, are  sedulous  in  their  e&rts  to  present  it  in  a  favorable  aspect  to  those 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  delicate  and  important  duty  of  making  laws. 
To  the  efibrts  of  such  men,  may  be  attributed  the  numerous  laws  which 
are  of  no  public  benefit.  Legislators  ought  to  listen  to  the  representations 
of  these  persons  with  great  caution.  They  do  no't  come  declaring  that 
such  a  measure  will  greatly  benefit  them,  or  their  friends,  but  with  inge- 
nious declarations  of  attachment  to  the  public  welfare.  Now,  what  is 
clearly  for  the  public  good,  would  hardly  awaken  such  feelings  in  smh 
men ;  patriotism  is  too  rare  a  quality  to  be  developed  in  such  quantities. 
The  passage  of  a  tariff  law  or  bank  charter,  afiects,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  condition  of  a  majority  of  merchants ;  and  can  they,  in  tlieir  efforts, 
forget  themselves  in  their  devotion  to  the  public  good  ?  A  stable  course'7 
of  legislation  can  never  obtain  in  our  country,  where  the  legislators  are 
60  fir^uently  changed  by  the  will  of  the  people.  Trade,  made  dependent 
on  legislation  is,  therefore,  extremely  precarious  and  uncertain.  There  is 
no  business  in  which  stability  is  so  necessary  to  success  as  trade.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  separating  as  much  as  possible  commerce  and  law.^ 
Their  union  sprang  from  the  grasping  spirit  of  the  monarchs  who  flour- 
ished immediately  subsequent  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  As 
the  advantages  and  profits  of  trade  became  known,  it  was  the  policy  of 
Venice,  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  to  divert  them  from  indi- 
viduals to  the  public  use.  This  was  efiected  by  monopolies,  for  which  a 
bonus  was  paid  ;  by  charters,  reserving  to  the  crown  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
fits ;  and  laistly,  by  a  union  of  civil  power  and  commercial  pursuits.  The 
formation  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  companies  for  trading  to 
the  Indies,  are  notable  instances  of  the  latter  custom.  The  rivalries,  too, 
to  which  modem  commerce  gave  rise,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  most  complicate  of  all  hu- 
man systems — laws  for  the  protection  of  trade  and  labor.  The  mutual 
jealousies  which  the  nations  of  Europe  entertained,  introduced  innumera- 
ble plans  for  the  destruction  of  each  other.  Their  hopes  of  individual 
advancement  and  prosperity,  seem  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  destroy  a  rival.    England,  adopting  the  exclusive  policy  of  the 
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cKXitiaental  states,  pursued  with  ardor  a  system  whidi  promised  to  impair 
the  commerce  of  its  rivals  in  proportion  as  its  own  was  increased. 

The  first  departure  in  England  from  the  free  trade  policy  was  in  the 
year  1387,  during  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  tJie  year  1885,  an  act  was 
passed  permitting  free  trade ;  but  two  years  after  it  was  repealed,  vod  it 
was  made  felcMiy  to  carry  any  wool  out  of  the  realm.  It  was  abo  pro- 
vided, that  no  clothes  made  beyond  the  seas  should  be  brought  into  the 
realm.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  protective  policy  which 
England  has  pursued  with  constancy  for  five  centuries.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  woollen  manufacture  has  been  the  special  object  of 
attention,  yet  less  proficiency  has  been  made  in  it  than  in  many  other  de- 
partments. It  was  also  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1860)  that  the 
exportation  of  com  was  forbidden,  except  to  Calais  and  Grascoign.  This 
act  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  com  hws,  which  for  a  loig 
period  have  been  the  cause  of  great  agitation,  and  more  than  once  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  government.  Nor  have  the  efiects  of  the  syst^n 
been  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;— they  have  determined  the 
pursuits,  mingled  in  the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  the  states  of  Europe 
and  America.  By  the  influence  of  this  single  act,  the  German  peasant 
has  been  led  to  learn  the  use  of  the  spindle  and  loom,  and  the  eitizen  of 
New  England  has  abandoned  the  plough  and  the  spade  to  become  the  ten- 
ant of  the  mill. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (1393)  the  free  ex- 
portation of  com  was  again  permitted ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
(1435)  it  was  provided,  that  com  being  at  small  price,  viz,  wh^t  at 
6s.  6d.,  and  barley  at  3s.  per  quarter,  may  be  carried  forth  out  of  the 
realm  without  license. 

In  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  the  first  com  law,  as  the  phrase  is 
now  understood,  was  passed.  It  provided,  that  com  should  not  be  brought 
into  the  realm  until  it  exceeded  a  certain  price.  It  seems  that  the  agri 
culturists  believed  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  laws  which  permitted 
the  importation  o(  grain  and  prohibited  its  export.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  objections  to  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade— that  some  will  sufo 
oy  their  operation. 

The  modem  system  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  afllbrding  protection  to 
manufactures  was  not  discovered,  or  at  least  not  acted  upon,  until  the  first 
year  of  James  II.,  when  a  duty  was  laid  on  wine,  ale,  beer,  tobacoo,  &c. 

Protection  and  revenue,  however,  as  the  object  of  decrees  and  legisla- 
tion, were  secondary— *the  primary  object  having  been  to  supersede  their 
rivals  in  discoveries,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  They  were  used  for 
the  continent  of  Europe,  lor  the  same  purposes  that  amned  ships  and  men 
were  in  the  seas  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  An  act  passed  in  the  (bwth 
year  of  Edward  IV.  (1464)  established  this  point : — "  It  is  declared,  that 
merchandises  from  the  Duko  of  Burgundy's  countries  are  prohibited,  tio- 
til  English-wrought  cloths  are  received  there.''  Retaliatory  laws  were 
then  enacted  by  the  various  commercial  governments  of  Europe.  In  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  same  reign  it  was  enacted,  that  <<  all  merchants, 
aliens,  and  victuallers,  shall  employ  their  money  upon  the  merchandise  of 
this  realm."    This  law  was  re-enacted  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VIII. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  the  legislation  of  England  on  matters  can- 
nected  with  commerce,  but  liierely  to  show  the  origin  of  the  lestriotive 
system. 
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The  history  of  ancient  commerce,  90  far  as  it  has  come  to  us,  is  com- 
paratively free  of  the  restrictions  which  have  encumbered  modem  trade. 
In  determining  the  value  of  legislative  restrictions,  we  are  destitute  of  the 
benefit  of  experience,  and  can  only  rely  on  such  arguments  as  are  within 
our  reach.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  trade  is  based  on  natural 
laws,  and  when  lefl  to  itself  will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  world. 

Trade  originates  in  the  disposition  which  all  men  possess,  io  dispose 
of  that  of  which  they  have  too  much,  for  that  of  which  they  have  too  little. 
This  we  may  consider  a  natural  law.  It  is  observed  in  all  countries  and 
among  all  grades  of  men.  The  savage  exchanges  his  valuable  furs, 
gems,  gold,  and  silver,  for  valueless  beads  and  toys.  The  necessities  of 
men,  again,  compel  them  to  engage  in  trade.  If  all  could  consistently 
produce  every  thing  necessary  for  use,  the  inducement  for  the  interchange 
of  values,  would  be  materially  lessened.  As  it  is,  the  tea,  sugar,  cofieoy 
ajid  fruits,  of  tropical  climates,  are  joyously  exchanged  for  the  produc- 
tions of  more  frigid  zones.  It  seems  as  if  the  Creator  intended  trade  as 
one  of  the  natural  employments  of  man,  or  he  would  have  confined  his 
wishes  to  the  productions  of  his  own  locality,  or  made  every  part  of  the 
world  capable  of  furnishing  all  within  the  limit  of  human  desires.  Every 
thing,  we  may  safely  conclude,  is  intended  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
the  human  family  ;  yet,  without  the  intervention  of  trade,  each  individual 
must  be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  world's  products. 

Trade,  or  an  exchange  of  values,  we  contend,  is  a  part  of  the  great 
volume  of  natural  law,  which  God  has  published  for  the  inspection  and 
government  of  his  creatures.  Now,  can  it  be  possible,  that  it  is  of  such  a 
character,  that  our  true  interests  require  us  to  alter  or  amend  it  1  When 
\efi  unrestricted,  we  may  infer,  its  blessings  will  be  difiused,  as  the  light, 
the  rain,  and  the  dew,  vivifying  all  creation. 

The  earth  searched,  or  tilled  by  the  hand  of  enterprise  and  industry,  is 
the  origin  of  the  elements  of  trade.  The  farmer  at  his  plough,  the  hunter 
in  the  forest,  the  hardy  fisherman  in  the  smooth  stream,  or  on  the  wide 
ocean,  each  obeying  the  great  law  of  nature  which  prompts  all  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants,  bring  these  elements  within  our  grasp.  The  farmer 
exchanges  the  product  of  the  field  for  that  of  the  forest  or  the  ocean.  This 
is  trade.  Neither  conventional  nor  municipal  law  is  necessary  to  enable 
men  to  engage  in  it  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  If, 
as  citizens  of  the  world,  rather  than  as  denizens  of  a  town,  city,  district, 
or  state,  we  meet  all  mankind  in  the  markets  of  commerce,  at  liberty  to 
exchange  our  values  with  whom  and  for  what  we  please,  the  greatest 
possible  stimulus  is  given  to  industry,  enterprise,  and  skill.  But  when 
by  human  intervention  the  &rmer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
memufacturer,  are  confined  to  their  several  districts,  the  inducement  to 
efifbrt  is  materially  diminished.  What  but  the  hope  of  gain,  oould  have 
induced  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch,  to  have  penetrated 
unexplored  seas  and  bays,  and  led  them  to  commence  and  continue  a  dan- 
gerous  trafiic  with  the  savages  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  ?  In  proper- 
tiofl  as  commerce  is  fettered  by  the  restrictions  of  art,  the  energies  of  vaexx 
are  diminished.  We  need  but  look  to  China,  for  an  example  in  point. 
Forbidden  to  trade  with  other  nations,  and  confined  within  their  own  ter- 
ritories,  they  have  ever  manifested  a  degree  of  imbecility  and  weakness, 
unlike  the  vigor  and  str^[)gth  of  character  visible  in  the  people  of  those 
countries  where  a  freer  intercourse  is  tolerated. 
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The  advantage  of  liberal  prinoiples,  can  hardly  be  over-estinuited  ia 
generating  feelings  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  Aocustomed  to 
act  fi)r  themselves  in  trade,  as  now  in  most  other  kinds  of  industry,  mea 
would  soon  learn  to  place  confidence  in  their  own  calculations,  while  the 
absence  of  law  would  permit  business  to  act  in  a  natural,  and  of  oourae^ 
healthy  manner. 

The  ryot,  in  India,  is  the  object  of  commiseration,  because  he  is  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  such  grounds,  and  for  such  purposes,  as  his  govern- 
ment dictates ;  yet  it  is  hardly  more  liberal  or  just  to  render  the  transfix 
of  the  soil's  products  onerous,  or  to  prohibit  it  entirely. 

The  people  of  this  country  would  not  permit  a  foreign  goveramoit  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  property  they  hold,  if  it  were  attempted  in  an 
open  manner ;  but  Great  Britain,  by  her  legislation,  is  continually  aimaig 
at  this  object.  Our  government  does  the  same.  She  makes  war  on  the 
staple  interests  of  this  country — she  makes  war  on  her  manufactuziog 
establishments.  Our  wheat  spoils  in  our  granaries,  or  remaios  unpur- 
chased in  our  storehouses;  her  paupers. starve — ^her  operatives  rebel. 
Amid  the  contention,  commerce  ceases  to  be  a  high  and  honorable  pursuit, 
and  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  envy  and  deception.  As  trade  dep^ds 
upon  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  local  production  in  the  world,  and  as  its 
object  is  merely  to  equalize  this  excess,  it  is  apparent  that  fireed<»n,  m 
place  of  restriction^  is  to  be  desired. 
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The  amount  of  products  of  various  sorts  throughout  our  own  Republic, 
as  developed  by  the  statistics  that  have  been  reoemly  taken  under  the 
sanction  of  an  act  of  Cmigress,  will  hardly  surprise  those  who  have  dose- 
ly  observed  the  industrious  character  of  our  people,  the  number  of  our 
population,  and  the  resources  of  our  territorial  domain.  It  Is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  this  domain,  stretching  in  a  broad  expanse  throi^ 
various  degreees  of  latitude,  and  producing  abundantly  the  fruits  of  a 
oold  as  well  as  a  tropical  climate,  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  tract  of 
territory  upon  the  ^e  of  the  globe,  of  the  same  extent,  in  its  capacity  of 
production ;  and  it  is  in  trum  remarkable  that  the  measure  of  produdi 
exhibited  by  these  returns  has  been  yielded  by  a  sdl,  which  but  a  little 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  was  first  opened  to  the  light  of  civilizatioD* 
It  is  also  somewhat  singular  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  act  ordering  the 
census  to  be  taken,  the  actual  products  of  the  country  were  known  only 
by  the  sudden  estimates  of  travellers,  or  fugitive  accounts  that  oouli 
scarcely  have  been  ccHisidered  authentic,  from  the  desultory  mode  in 
which  they  were  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  have  been 
derived  by  the  government,  regarding  the  condition  of  certain  limited 
departments  of  those  products.  Indeed,  it  but  recently  pressed  itself  upon 
the  public  mind,  that  in  order  to  a  safe  and  understanding  legislation  re- 
gpecting  the  various  interests  of  the  country,  it  was  most  natural  and 
proper  to  collect  the  facts  connected  with  the  amount  of  our  products,  in 
order  to  understand  thoroughly  their  aggr^ate  value,  as  well  as  the  rehu 
tive  proportion  borne  to  each  other  by  their  several  kinds.    It  is  with  a 
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new  of  exUbiting,  ia  a  brief  form,  the  result  of  these  retumsy  that  we 
devote  the  present  paper  to  a  consideratioQ  of  the  resources  of  the 
oountry. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  sin* 
gular  features  of  our  national  territory,  is  the  variety  of  resources  that 
are  spread  out  hy  the  soil,  climate,  and  other  natural  advantages  of  its 
several  parts.  The  rugged  configuration  of  the  land  in  the  six  states  of 
New  England,  as  wqII  as  in  a  portion  of  New  York,  together  with  the 
abundance  of  water  power  which  prevails  in  those  states,  as  well  as  the 
oomparative  density  of  their  population,  render  them  highly  favorable  to 
the  existence  of  all  kinds  of  manufacture  that  are  worked  by  ma* 
diinery,  cmd  accordingly  it  is  here  that  we  find  this  branch  of  industry 
the  most  generally  and  successfully  prosecuted.  Reaching  western  New 
York,  we  arrive  upon  an  alluvial  soil  that  is  highly  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ord^ary  crops  that  are  produced  in  the  more  temperate 
portion  of  our  own  climates,  extending  in  a  broad  belt  that  includes  the 
Biiddle  states,  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Crossing  this 
belt  at  the  south  we  reach  another  belt,  whose  termini  are  Florida  and 
Arkansas,  yielding  the  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  the  tobacco,  and  the  rioe^ 
besides  many\)f  Ae  tropical  fruits.  The  greater  portion  of  this  domain 
conceals  within  its  hills  the  most  valuable  sorts  of  minerals,  which  may 
be  deemed  almost  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  various 
kinds  of  manufactures  and  the  trades.  Beyond  the  skirts  of  our  settled 
territory,  and  in  what  is  now  uncultivated  wilderness,  are  the  furs  which 
abound  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indian  territory,  besides  other  articles 
obtained  from  the  woods,  and  denominated  products  of  the  forest.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  products  of  commerce  and  the  fisheries,  obtained 
exclusively  by  the  labor  of  our  seventeen  millions  of  people.  It  is  these 
four  branches  of  our  products,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  manuiac- 
tures,  as  well  as  the  wealth  yielded  by  the  forest  and  the  fisheries,  that 
comprise  the  difiierent  departments  of  the  statistical  returns. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  the  real  value  of  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent products  of  the  country,  and  we  find  that  this  value  is  now  very 
great,  and  is  likely  to  be  much  increased.  By  the  returns,  it  appears  that 
our  mines  have  yielded  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  three  pounds  of  cast  iron,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety.s^ven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  potmds  of  iron,  in  bars.  Coal,  the 
next  in  point  of  importance  of  our  mineral  productions,  has  been  yielded 
by  our  soil  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  tons  of  the  anthracite,  each  ton  embracing  about 
twenty-eight  bushels,  and  of  the  bituminous  we  have  raised  twenty-seven 
millions  six  hundred  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
bushels.  Of  domestic  salt  we  have  produced  six  millions  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-fi)ur  bushels,  and 
thirty-one  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fiAy-three  pounds  of  lead,  besides  odier  mineral  products  of  less 
▼aloe.  Of  our  agricultural  staples,  the  soil  has  yielded  eif  hty-ftmr  mil- 
lions eight  hundr^  and  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  bu^els  of  wheat ;  of  oats  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millioni 
seventy-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ibrty-one  bushels,  and  of  Indian 
com  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  millKXis  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thousand- eight  hundred  and  seventy-five.    Of  manuiactuies  we  pos- 
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sess  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  cotton  estahlishinents,  and  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  for  the  manufacture  of  wool.  As  the 
agents  for  the  transaction  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  we  have 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  commercial  houses  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  employed  in  the 
commission  business,  and  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-five 
retail  drygoods,  grocery,  and  other  stores.  These  items  will  tend  to 
show  us  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
statistical  returns. 

We  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  that  constituting,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  important  branch  of 
our  domestic  enterprise,  because  it  yields  most  directly  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  furnishes  the  basis  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  many 
of  the  mechanic  arts.  We  regard,  with  unfeigned  satisfactbn,  the  in^ 
creased  attention  that  appears  to  be  directed  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  community  appear  at  last  to  be  convinced  that 
agriculture  furnishes  the  most  safe  and  stable  species  of  employment,  and 
the  most  independent  and  delightful  occupation  to  the  man  of  thrift,  as 
well  as  to  the  man  of  taste.  Its  extension  with  us  has  probably  been  as 
rapid  as  that  of  any  other  branch  of  national  enterprise,  and  this  exten- 
ision  has  probably  been  attributable  as  much  to  the  advance  of  coloniza- 
tion into  the  states  of  the  west,  by  which  new  tracts  of  fertile  soil  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  as  to  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
new  and  valuable  agricultural  staples  that  are  required  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  also  in  foreign  commerce ;  the  increase  of  our  population,  more- 
over,  having  furnished  pressing  motive  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in 
the  demands  which  are  thus  made  for  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 
One  of  our  most  prominent  staples,  that  of  wheat,  is  yielded  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  and  those  of  the  west.  Reaching  the  state  of  Delaware  we 
arrive  at  a  climate  that  can  be  made  to  yield  the  cotton  in  a  small  quan^ 
tity,  that  is  increased  as  we  advance  further  south ;  the  states  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Greoigia,  Alabama^ 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Florida,  bemg  highly 
favorable  to  the  production  of  the  same  staple.  In  the  amount  of  sugar 
produced  from  the  cane,  Louisiana  stands  first,  although  it  is  yielded  in 
considerable  quantities  in  some  of  the  other  states,  and  roost  of  the  more 
northern  states  produce  it  from  the  sugar  maple.  Of  rice,  South  Caro- 
lina 3rields  the  greatest  abundance,  while  it  also  grows  in  less  quantity  in 
Greorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  even 
in  the  more  northern  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco,  Virginia  also  stands  first,  and  it  is  followed  in  successive 
order  by  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 

The  several  products  of  agriculture,  as  classed  by  the  official  tables  of 
statistical  returns,  consist  of  what  is  termed  live-stock,  cereal  grains,  and 
other  miscellaneous  crops,  cotton,  sugar,  silks,  &c.,  and  under  these  gen- 
eral heads  are  embraced  the  prominent  articles  of  horses  and  mules,  neat 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry  of  various  kinds,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
buckwheat,  flax,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  cords  of  wood,  the 
products  of  the  dairy  and  the  orchard,  wine,  and  home-made  or  family 
goods ;  and  the  amount  of  those  difierent  sorts  of  production  is  given,  as 
well  as  their  value,  so  that  at  a  single  glance  we  can  discern  the  measure 
of  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  cufierent  states.    It  is  well  known  that 
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one  of  the  most  prominent  agricultural  stapke  of  the  nordi  and  west  is 
wheat,  while  those  of  the  south  and  south-west  consist  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar  and  rice ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  yarious  kinds 
of  these  different  species  of  product,  as  well  as  their  value  and  amount, 
should  be  made)  known,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  data  upon  which 
to  base  the  legislation  of  the  country  respecting  those  interests,  and  also 
some  guide  for  their  distribution.  It  is  evident  by  the  very  order  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  states  of  our  union  must  be  es- 
sentially agricultural  states.  Possessing  ample  tracts  of  the  richest  soil, 
which  invite  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  and  aflbrd  the  surest  means  of 
subsistence,  they  hold  out  by  their  natural  advantages,  and  by  the 
fecilities  which  are  provided  by  the  navigable  streams  that  water  them,  as 
well  as  by  railroads  and  canals,  furnishing  ea^  and  safe  markets  for 
their  products,  the  largest  motives  for  colonization  and  improvement. 
Within  this  domain  is  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  reaching 
from  New  York  to  the  territory  of  Florida,  and  from  these  two  points 
westward  to  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  we  are,  in  efiect,  advancing  the  other 
great  interests  of  the  country,  a  fact  which  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  in  dis- 
cussing any  single  interest  with  exparte  views.  We  will  take  the  mere 
subject  of  commerce,  which  is  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  other  inter- 
ests  of  the  nation,  and  what  a  mighty  spring  is  given  to  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country  by  agricultural  enterprise,  looking  at  the  actual  condition 
of  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  upon  the  principal  lines  of 
commercial  communication,  both  at  the  east  and  west !  How  large  a  por- 
tion  of  the  freights  is  furnished  by  the  agriculture  of  the  south  to  the  ships 
which  are  continually  plying  from  its  ports  to  the  inland  marts  of  our 
own  territory,  and  to  the  prominent  cotton  markets  abroad  !  Of  the  ves- 
sels that  are  daily  taking  in  their  cargoes  in  the  harbors  of  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans,  and  the  intervening  ports,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  those  freights  is  derived  from  the  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
rice  as  well  as  the  other  agricultural  staples  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  we  find 
the  numerous  steam-ships  and  flat-boats  which  ply  upon  that  river  during 
the  season  of  navigation,  are  laden  with  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
states  that  border  its  banks,  or  that  are  sent  down  through  the  interior  by 
che  Ohio.  The  commerce  of  the  lakes  is  maintained  moreover  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  transportation  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  great 
mates  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  lying  upon  their  borders,  to  the 
eastern  markets ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  canal  and  railroad 
cransportation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  states,  as  well  as  of  our  coast- 
wise trade.  Furthermore,  if  we  examine  the  decks  and  holds  of  the  ships 
which  are  constantly  setting  sail  from  our  commercial  towns,  both  at  the 
east  and  south,  we  find  that  agriculture  supplies  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cargoes  which  are  exported  abroad.  It  is  agriculture  indeed  that  gives 
the  life-blood  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  is  doubtless 
as  important  to  the  solid  vigor  of  commercial  enterprise,  as  nutritious  food 
to  the  health  of  the  human  body.  Withdraw  this  resource  from  our 
commerce,  and  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  commercial  system  would 
sink  into  a  state  of  collapse,  exhibiting  the  cadaverous  and  pallid  hue  of 
disease  and  starvation.  Of  the  amount  of  the  several  species  of  agricul- 
tural  products  yielded  by  the  country,  we  are  furnished  with  full  data 
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hj  the  statistical  returns,  which,  althoueh  perhaps  not  entiiriy  accurate, 
present  as  complete  a  statement  as  could,  under  the  ciioumstanoes,  lia?e 
been  fumbhed.  By  a  table  compiled  from  these  returns,  it  appears  that 
we  have  produced  during  the  year  ending  the  first  of  June,  1840»  the 
products,  a  statement  of  which  we  here  subjoiny  with  their  aaiouQt. 

AGBICULTUES. 

Lwe-itoek, 

Horses  and  mules 4,335,669 

Neat  cattle 14,971,586 

Sheep 19,311,974 

Swine 26^0^293 

Poultry  of  all  kinds— estimated  value.  • • »•••  $9,344,410 

Cereal  Chains, 

No.  of  Bushels  of  Wheat 84,823,272 

Barley 4,161,504 

Oats 123,071,341 

Rye 18,645,567 

Buckwheat 7,201,743 

Indian  com •  • .. • 377,531,875 

Various  Crops. 

Number  of  pounds  of  Wool 85,802,114 

Hops 1,288,502 

Wax 628,d0S( 

Bushels  of  Potatoes 108,298,060 

Tons  of  Hay 10,248,l08f 

Hemp  and  flax 95,251| 

TohaccOf  Cotton,  Sugar,  ^c. 

Pounds  of  Tobacco  gathered •  •  219,163,319 

Rice 80,841,422 

Cotton  gathered 790,479,275 

Silk  cocoons • 61,552} 

Sugar  made 155,100,809 

Cords  of  wood  sold 5,088,891 

Value  of  the  produce  of  the  Dairy $83,787,008 

Orchard #7,256,904 

Gallons  of  Wme  made 124,734 

Value  of  home-made  or  family  goods $29,023,380 

Tlie  next  topic  to  which  we  would  advert,  as  nearly  akin  to  that  of  agri« 
culture,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  fine  to  the  useful  arts, 
is  the  science  of  horticulture  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  a  source  of  gratificatiffli 
to  perceive,  that  the  subject  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  as  a 
national  interest,  to  demand  a  separate  department  of  the  census.  This 
interesting  branch  of  husbandry  is  one,  which,  while  it  is  useful  as  a  pnv 
ductive  labor,  is  also  improving  to  the  mind,  in  the  highest  degree.  Tb& 
partitioning  and  laying  out  of  grounds  into  tasteful  forms,  having  reference 
to  the  beautifbl  as  well  as  to  the  useful ;  the  fashioning  of  welLgravelled 
walks,  and  shaded  beds ;  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  nowers,  and  the  de- 
coration of  well -apportioned  parterres,  with  all  the  adornments  which 
providence  in  lavishing  its  bounties  upon  the  earth  has  supplied ;  while 
they  are  attended  with  a  chastening  of  the  moral  sentiments,  are  also  cal- 
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onlated  to  awaken  emotions  of  gratitude  to  their  Author^  For  the  oulti. 
yatkm  of  this  species  of  horticultural  improvement,  we  enjoy  in  our  own 
country  ample  motives  and  means,  not  only  in  the  richness  of  our  soil| 
but  in  the  variety  of  scenery  which  nature  supplies. 

We  are  gratified,  we  agam  repeat,  that  the  government  has  directed  its 
attention  to  horticultural  science,  so  far  as  to  make  it  an  item  of  their  re- 
turns ;  and  we  believe  that  the  public  attention  will  be  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject in  coming  time,  from  the  gradual  and  improving  taste  of  the  country ; 
that  the  aspect  of  our  rural  scenery  will  be  improved  in  the  tasteful  em- 
bellishment of  those  grounds  which  now  slumber  like  the  vineyard  of  the 
sluggard,  choked  with  briers  and  thorns,  or  if  cultivated  at  all,  are  im- 
proved without  reference  to  any  principle  of  taste.  We  perceive,  that  the 
tables  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  give  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  gardens  and  nurseries,  as  fellows  :— 

HorticulHtre, 

Value  of  produce  of  Market  gardeners #2,601,196 

Nurseries  and  florists • $593,534 

Number  of  men  employed • • 8,553 

Capital  invested $2,945,774 

Another  species  of  production,  the  amount  of  which  Is  embraced  in  the 
oensas,  is  denominated  the  products  of  the  forest ;  within  which  term  are 
ihcluded  all  those  products  that  are  obtained  in  a  raw  state,  both  from  the 
ibrest  itself  and  the  wild  animals  with  which  it  abounds ;  and  they  are 
divided  into  the  several  articles  of  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  turpendne,  rosin,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  skins  and  furs,  ginseng,  and  all  other  productions  of  the 
native  wilderness.  The  most  of  these  articles,  it  is  well  known,  consti- 
tuted very  important  staples  of  export  during  our  early  colonial  depend- 
ence, and  before  the  condition  of  the  country  or  the  means  of  the  people 
would  warrant  any  very  marked  attention  to  agricultural  enterprise; 
lumber  having  been  exported  in  a  considerable  quantity  to  the  West  In- 
dies,  ifnder  British  auspices,  and  furs  and  ginseng  forming  prominent 
articles  of  commerce  in  the  English  and  French  colonies,  both  at  the  east 
and  west ;  the  former  constituting  the  principal  trade  between  Canada 
and  France,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Canada  colonization.  Although 
the  cultivation  of  more  productive  branches  of  enterprise,  has  diminished 
their  interest  in  our  own  country  to  minor  importance,  still,  it  is  even  now 
of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  This  diminution,  however,  is  more  sensibly 
felt  in  the  single  article  of  furs  and  peltries,  probably,  than  in  any  other, 
in  consequence  of  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  the  Tur-bearing  animals, 
from  which  the  trade  during  the  existence  of  the  early  French,  English, 
and  American  fiir  companies  derived  their  profits,  as  well  as  from  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  that  has  of  late  years  advanced  into 
the  domain  that  was  formerly  roamed  by  the  American  traders,  driving 
them,  by  a  species  of  underselling  and  commercial  intrigue,  away  from 
their  ancient  hunting  grounds.  Of  the  amount  of  this  sjpecies  of  product, 
and  also  its  value,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  full  return  nom  the  census. 

Products  of  the  Forest. 

Value  of  lumber  produced $12,943,507 

Barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rosin •• •••  619,106 

Tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  ••••••  ••••••••••••  •••••••••••  15,935^ 
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Skins  and  furs — rvalue  produced $1,065,960 

Ginseng  and  all  other  productions  of  the  forest — ^value.. « •  •  •  $526,580 
Number  of  men  employed*  • • 22,043 

We  now  arrive  at  the  subject  of  the  manufactures  which  are  produced 
in  our  own  country — a  subject  which  it  must  be  admitted  has  increased  to 
enormous  magnitude,  when  we  remember  the  short  period  since  it  was 
first  commenced.  The  manufacturing  system  of  the  country,  receiving 
national  protection  during  the  first  Congress,  yet  deriving  its  origin  as  a 
system  from  the  mind  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  about  the  year  1791,  has 
dow  swollen  to  an  annount  that  is  second  to  that  of  England  alone ;  and 
it  embraces  all  those  various  sorts  of  products  which  are  wrought  by 
machinery,  as  well  as  by  the  trades.  And  what  a  field  of  successral  en- 
terprise is  unfolded  to  us  in  this  department  of  American  labor,  not  merely 
in  those  manufactures  which  are  wrought  out  within  the  walls  of  our  Vic- 
tories, but  the  various  products  of  the  trades,  and  by  the  numeroas  kinds 
of  handicrafl  work ! 

It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  the  manufkcturing  svtftem  of  the  coun- 
try began  to  attract  to  itself  any  considerable  degree  of  the  public  atten- 
tion  ;  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  surprised,  that  besides  the  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  cotton  factories,  and  the  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty  for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  may  be  added  mixed  manu&o- 
tures  to  a  considerable  annount.  To  these,  we  superadd  various  other 
manufactures  of  machinery,  hardware,  cannon,  and  fire-arms ;  those  of  the 
precious  metals,  tobacco,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  leather,  the  tanneries,  sad- 
dleries,  df  c. ;  soap  and  candles,  distilled  and  fermented  liquors ;  those  of 
various  metals,  granite,  &c. ;  bricks  and  lime,  powder,  drugs,  medicines, 
paints  and  dyes,  glass,  earUienware,  sugar,  chocolate,  paper,  cordage, 
musical  instruments,  carriages  and  wagons,  mills,  ships,  furniture,  and 
bouses,  of  all  of  which  the  retiurns  exhibit  a  very  great  amount. 

There  is  something  in  the  genius  of  our  people,  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions, or  the  local  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  that  has 
directed  the  public  enterprise  into  those  channels  of  efibrt  which  have 
referred  more  particularly  to  the  useful  rather  than  the  ornamental ;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  country  has  wrought  out  its 
most  elective  triumphs.  The  vessels  which  are  constructed  in  our  dock- 
yards, it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  are,  in  their  model,  beauty  of  finish, 
and  speed,  superior  to  those  of  the  same  class  that  are  launched  upon  the 
waters  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known,  that  our  machinists  have  supplied  some  of  the  principal  govern- 
ments abroad  with  railroad  engines,  and  despatched  two  beautiful  steam- 
ships, on  special  contract,  to  the  Russian  government.  So,  aiM,  in  the 
inferior  articles  of  manufacture,  such  as  domestic  implements,  and  those 
of  the  diiferent  trades,  and  the  various  sorts  of  hardware,  it  is  found,  that 
our  own  enterprise  and  skill  have  succeeded  in  fully  equalling  those  of 
like  sort  that  are  manufactured  abroad.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
various  manufactures  of  the  country  that  are  worked  by  machinery. 
Although  we  have  not  equalled  the  products  of  foreign  looms  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  and  cotton,  we  neied  not  be  informed,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  our  own  sparsely  settled 
country  and  the  over-crowded  nations  of  Europe,  we  have  recently  rosde 
rapid  advances  in  the  production  of  the  various  articles  of  manufacture^ 
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ftnd  bid  fair  to  beoome  soon  a  formidable  rival  to  tbe  maDuiaoturing  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  ;  even  now  competing  with  them  in  low-priced  cot- 
tons in  the  foreign  markets.  We  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  articles  whidi 
are  the  products  of  our  manu&cture,  compiled  from  the  census. 

Mawtfactuns, 

Machinebt,  Value  of  machinery  manufactured.  •  • $10,980,581 

Number  of  men  employed 13,001 

Hardwarb,  Cutlbrt,  ^c,  Value  of  manufactured..  •• .  • .  $6,451,967 

No.  of  men  employed.. .  •  • 5,492 

NUMBBB  OF  CANNON  AND  SMALL-ABMS, 

Number  of  Cannon  cast • ••.•» 274 

Small-arms  made • 88,078 

Men  employed 1,744 

Precious  Metals,  Value  manufactured $4,734,960 

Number  of  men  employed » 1,556 

Yariofs  Metals,  Value  manufactured $9,779,442 

Number  of  men  employed 6,677 

Granite,  Marble,  &c.,  Value  manufactured*  *  *  * $2,442,950 

Number  of  men  employed.  .••.••.....  3,734 

Bricks  and  Lime,  Value  manufactured $9,736,945 

Number  of  men  employed 22,807 

Capital  invested  in  preceding  manufac- 
tures   $20,620,869 

Wool,  Number  of  fulling  mills.  •  • 2,585 

Woollen  manufactories •••.•••••••••.••  1,420 

Value  of  manufactured  goods $20,696,999 

Number  of  persons  employed 21,342 

Capital  invested $15,765,124 

Cotton, Number  of  cotton  manufactories 1,240 

Spindles 2,284,631 

Dyeing  and  printing  establishments. •• 129 

Value  of  manufactured  articles $46,350,453 

Number  of  persons  employed...  •  •. 72,119 

Capital  invested $51,102,359 

Silk,  Number  of  pounds  reeled,  thrown,  or  other  silk  made*.. .  15,745^ 

Value  of  the  same $119,814 

Number  of  males  employed •• 246 

females  and  children »•••••  521 

Capital  invested • $274,374 

Flak,  Value  of  manufactures  of  flax •.••••  322,205 

Number  of  persons  employed.  •••• ••••••....•  1,628 

Capital  invested $208,087 

Miked  Manufactures,  Value  of  produce $6,545,503 

Number  of  persons  employed 15,905 

Capital  invested $4,368,991 

Tobacco,  Value  of  manufactured  articles, •  $5,819,568 

Number  of  persons  employed. • • ••••.  8,384 

Capital  invested $3,437,191 

Hats,  Caps,  Bonnets,  dec,  Value  of  hats  and  caps  manu- 
factured..  $8,704,342 

Value  of  straw  bonnets  manu- 

&ctured .•••.•....  $1,476,005 

37* 
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ILlts,0af8,  BoNNBfs, ^.,  Numbef  of  penoDseBipkiyed. •» • » ..  20,170 

Capital  invested  •  •  •  • •4,485,300 

Leather,  Tanneries,  Saddleries,  &c. 

Number  of  tanneries 8,230 

Sides  of  sole  leather  tanned 8,463,611 

upper  do        do      3,781,868 

Number  of  men  employed.. 26,018 

Capital  invested •15,650,029 

All  other  manufactures  of  leather,  saddleries,  6ai 17,136 

Value  of  manufactured  articles.  .••...••• $33,134,403 

Capital  invested 912,881,262 

Soap  and  Candles,  Number  of  pounds  of  soap 49,820,497 

Number  of  pounds  of  tallow  candles.  •  17,904,507 
Number  of  |X)unds  of  spermaceti  and 

wax  candles • 2,936,951 

Number  of  men  employed  •  • 5,641 

CapiUl  invested $2,757,273 

Distilled  and  Fbrbiented  LiquoIis. 

Number  of  distilleries 10,306 

pUons  produced 41,402,627 

breweries ; • 406 

gallons  produced • 23,267,730 

men  employed • 12,223 

Capital  invested... $9,147,368 

Powder  Mills,  Number  of  powder  mills • .  -. «...  137 

Pounds  of  gunpowder • .  8,977,348 

Number  of  men  employed 496 

Capital  invested $875,875 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  and  Dyes. 

Value  of  medicinal  drugs,  paints,  dyes,  &c • .  $4,151,899 

Value  of  turpentine  and  varnish  produced. $660,827 

Number  of  men  employed 1,848 

Capital  invested.  ....••• ^ $4,507,675 

Glass,  Earthenware,  &c. 

Number  of  glass-houses • 81 

cutting  establishments.  ...•••.. 34 

men  employed 3,236 

Value  of  manufactured  articles,  including  looking. 

glasses $2,890,293 

Capital  invested $2,084,100 

Number  of  potteries ••.•• • 659 

Value  of  manufactured  articles. *••••  $1,104,825 

Number  of  men  employed.. ••... •• 1,6IS 

Capital  invested $551,431 

Sugar  Refineries,  Chocolate,  dec. 

Number  of  sugar  refineries •••  ••.••••••• 43 

Value  of  produce $3,250,700 

chocolate  manufactured ••••••••••••.  $79,900 

confectionery  made •••••  $1,143,965 

Number  of  men  employed • •  • 1,355 

Capital  invested. $1,769,571 

Pa»er, Number  of  paper  manufactories. •  ••••••••••••••• 426 
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Pafbs,  Value  of  predkice • $5,641 ,495 

all  other  manufkctures  of  paper,  playing 

cards,  dec $511,597 

Number  of  men  employed.  •••• 4,726 

Capital  invested $4,745,289 

PBOcrme  ani>  BmDiifo,  Number  of  printing  offioes 1,552 

Number  of  binderies .  • • 447 

Number  of  daily  newspapers 138 

weekly  newspapers 1,141 

semi  and  tri- weekly 125 

periodicals 227 

men  employed 1 1,523 

Capital  invested $5,873,815 

CoBBAGB,  Number  of  rope  walks • • .  •  • 368 

Value  of  produce • $4,078,306 

Number  of  men  employed • 4,464 

Capital  invested $2,465,577 

Musical  Instruments,  Value  produced •  • .  •  •  ^  •  •  •  $923,924 . 

Number  of  men  employed • 908 

Capital  invested * $734,370 

Caksiaobs  and  Wagons,  value  produced • $l<h,897,887 

Number  of  men  employed 21,994 

Capital  invested.. ,  •  •  • $5,551,632 

Mills,  Number  of  flouring  mills •  •  •  •  • 4,364 

Barrels  of  flour  manufactured •  • .  7,404,562 

Number  of  grist  mills.... 23,661 

saw    do 81,650 

oil      do. 843 

Value  of  manufactures $76,545,246 

Number  of  men  employed • 60,788 

Capital  invested $65,858,470 

Ships,  Value  of  ships  and  vessels  built $7,016,094 

FiTKNrruBB,  Value  of  furniture  made $7,555,405 

Number  of  men  employed • 18,008 

Capital  invested $6,989,971 

Hotnnss,  Number  of  brick  and  stone  houses  built 8,429 

wooden  houses. 45,684 

men  employed 85,501 

Value  of  constructing  or  building • .  •  $41,917,401 

All  other  Manttfactuebs  not  enumerated. 

Value $34,785,353 

Capital  invested $25,019,726 

Total  Capital  invested  in  manufactures. $267,726,579 

Another  department  of  the  census  is  devoted  to  local  commerce ;  and 
in  its  returns  we  are  presented  with  an  interesting  field  of  investigation. 
The  active  agents  of  the  commerce  of  a  country,  or  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  buy  and  to  sell  the  several  products  of  foreign  or  domestic  growth, 
comprise  a  large  body  of  men  respectable  by  their  numbers  and  their  in- 
fluence. The  system  of  commerce,  as  a  full  commercial  system,  governed 
by  certain  wellAlefined  and  fixed  principles,  and  by  uniform  rules,  in  all 
its  relations  and  dependencies,  reaches  through  the  entire  circle  of  the 
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interest  of  a  country,  and  involves  the  most  prominent  matter  of  national 
legislation.  The  relative  position  and  local  circumstances  of  foreign 
countries,  their  productions,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  as  well 
as  the  international  regulations  which  control  the  carriage  of  merchandise 
from  port  to  port,  are  each  calculated  to  call  forth  the  keen  discernment 
of  mercantile  men,  and  their  strongest  powers  of  forecast  and  judgment 
We  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  amount  of  this  interest  in  our  own  coun- 
try by  the  statistical  returns,  which  we  here  subjoin : — 

COMMERCE. 

Number  of  commercial  houses  in  Foreign  trade 1,108 

Commission  business 3,881 

Capital  invested $11 9,295,367 

Retail  dry  goods,  grocery,  and  other  stores •  57,565 

Capital  invested. •  •  •  $250,301,799 

Lumber  yards  and  trade • 1^793 

Capital  invested $9,846,307 

Number  of  men* employed • • •• .  ••  85,963 

Internal  transportation — no.  of  men  employed 17,594 

Butchers,  packers,  &c.  do  .  • • .  •  •  4,808 

Capital  invested .••••• $11,526,950 

Another  interest  which  occupies  a  separate  department  of  the  returns 
is  the  fisheries ;  an  interest,  that  from  the  earliest  period  has  been  one  of 
great  value,  employing  a  large  number  of  men,  and  maintaining  a  coo- 
siderable  portion  of  the  coastwise  trade.  Besides  the  enterprise  Uiat  has 
been  pursued  along  our  coast,  and  the  neighboring  shores,  taking  the  fish 
of  a  smaller  sort,  the  whale  fishery  has,  as  our  readers  well  know,  been  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  some  of  the  principal  towns  along  the  seaboard 
of  New  England,  and  it  now  involves  a  large  number  of  men,  and  a  coo- 
siderable  amount  of  capital.  We  shall  content  ourselves  by  merely  giv* 
ing  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  returns  of  this  interest,  as  developed  by 
the  census,  which  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  that  large  quantity  of  fresh 
fish  of  the  smaller  size,  that  is  consumed  in  the  country,  and  taken  in  the 
interior  and  surrounding  waters : — 

Fisheries, 

Number  of  quintals  smoked  or  dried  fish • ,  •  •  773,947 

Barrels  pickled  fish 472,359| 

Gallons  Spermaceti  oil 4,764,708 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil 7,536,778 

Value  of  whale-bone  and  other  productions  of  fisheries.  •  •  $1,153,234 

Number  of  men  employed. • 36,584 

Capital  invested $16,429,620 

The  next  and  last  department  of  the  table  of  statistical  returns  to  which 
we  shall  refer,  is  devoted  to  the  exhibit  of  the  productu)n|  of  the  mioes; 
such  as  iron,  lead,  gold,  and  other  metals,  coal,  salt,  granite,  marble,  and 
other  stone ;  and  we  are  here  ushered  into  a  view  of  the  mineral  resources 
which  lie  hidden  within  the  recesses  of  our  own  soil.  We  were  before 
aware,  indeed,  that  Pennsylvania  contained  large  masses  of  the  most  valu- 
able coal,  and  that  Missouri  had  even  its  iron  mountain ;  that  Wisoonsio, 
and  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  were  iiivested  with  the  richest  mioes 
of  lead,  and  that  salt  was  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  interior  of 
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Western  New  York,  and  even  tinctured  the  springs  of  some  of  the  more 
western  states ;  that  granite  and  marble,  and  even  gold,  which  furnished 
a  reservation  in  the  charters  of  the  early  navigators,  an  article  that  was 
supposed  of  right  to  belong  to  the  crowns  from  which  they  issued,  all 
slumbered  in  the  soil :  but  of  the  exact  amount  of  these  several  metals 
produced,  we  could  only  learn  from  such  returns  as  we  have  here  pre- 
sented to  us.  The  single  articles  of  iron  and  coal  are  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  country,  and  could  hardly  be  dispensed  with  among  us,  where 
80  much  machinery  is  used,  both  upon  our  lines  of  inland  transportation, 
as  well  as  in  our  various  manufactories.  Of  the  much  sought  for  article 
of  gold,  it  appears  that  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, C^eoz^a,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Temiessee,  and  even  Illinois,  yield 
it  in  greater  or  less  anoount.  We  give  the  following  returns  of  the  cen- 
sus, which  develop  the  proportions  of  the  different  sorts  of  minerals  pro- 
duoedy  as  well  as  the  capital  invested  in  working  the  different  mines  :— 

MINES* 

iTon* 

Cast,  Number  of  fumacea ••  • » • ••••••••••••  804 

Tons  produced 286,903 

Bab,  Number  of  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling  mills ••••••  795 

Tons  produced 197,233 

Tons  of  fuel  consumed 1,528,110 

Number  of  men  employed,  including  mining  operations.  •  •  •  80,497 
Capital  invested  •  •  • .  • • .  •  •  $20,432,131 

Lead, 

Nnmber  of  smelting-houses,  counting  each  fire,  one 120 

Number  of  pounds  produced 31,239,453 

Number  of  men  employed ••• 1,017 

Capital  invested •*  $1,346,756 

Gold. 

Number  of  smelting-houses.  •• • • 157 

Value  produced • $529,605 

Number  of  men  employed. ..^ 1,046 

Capital  invested $234,325 

Other  Metals. 

Value  produced $370,614 

Number  of  men  employed 728 

Capital  invested.. .  • $238,980 

Coal. 

AifTHRAcrrB,  Tons  raised,  (28  bushels  each,) • 863,489 

Number  of  men  employed ..•..•• •  • .  3,043 

Capital  invested $4,855,602 

BnxnciNOUS,  Number  of  bushels  raised 27,603,191 

Men  employed 8,768 

Capital  invested $1,868,862 

Domestic  Salt. 

Number  of  bushels  produced •....• 6,179,174 

Men  employed 2,365 

Capital  invested $6,998,045 
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Granite,  Marble,  and  other  Stone, 

Value  produced • t8,695,884 

Number  of  men  employed • 1,85/9 

Capital  invested $2,540,159 

It  may  be  safely  alleged  that  our  own  country  possesses  much  larger 
natural  advantages  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  the  extent  of 
our  territory,  and  its  lines  of  inland  communication  by  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  but  in  the  various  mineral  products  which 
every  year  is  developing  to  the  light ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  consid- 
ering  the  period  in  which  our  enterprise  has  been  permitted  independent 
action,  we  have  made  much  more  rapid  advances  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  national  industry,  being  second  only  to  that  empire  in  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  power,  and  we  have  advanced  in  this  respect 
within  the  lapse  of  only  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  self-government. 

The  census,  whose  aggregate  we  have  given,  shows  us  the  value  of 
our  own  industry  and  the  important  bearing  which  it  must  exercise  upon 
our  commerce.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  ISiO, 
exhibits  the  value  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  during  that 
year  at  one  hundred  and  thirteen  mil  lions,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-fivr 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,  all  the  produce  of  our  own 
country.  Of  this  value  there  was  of  the  produce  of  the  sea,  three  mfl- 
Hons,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand,  three  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars ;  of  the  forest,  five  millions,  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  thou- 
sand and  eighty-five  dollars ;  of  agriculture,  eighteen  millions,  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-one ;  besides  that 
of  cotton  to  the  amount  of  sixty-three  millions,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  seven  dollars ;  that  of  tobacoo,  nine  roilUoDfl^* 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fiffy-sevea 
dollars ;  and  other  agricultural  products  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars.  Of  our 
manufactures,  we  have  exported  to  the  amount  of  six  millions,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars,  be- 
sides of  articles  of  manufacture  not  enumerated,  to  the  amount  of  four 
hundred  and  three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars ;  and 
seven  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  6.ye  dollars  of  all 
other  articles.  Taking  this  estimate  as  accurate,  we  may  judge  some- 
what of  the  existing  and  increasing  influence  exercised  by  our  own  domes- 
tic products  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  their  reeiprooftl  bearing. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  policy  that  is  to  be  pursued  respecting  the  va- 
rious  productive  interests  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  finance,  will  be 
worthy  of  their  magnitude  and  importance  and  of  the  character  of  our 
government.  It  has  been  our  design  in  this  article  noerely  to  exhibit  the 
amount  of  the  various  interests  oC  the  nation,  as  developed  by  the  census, 
and  not  to  enter  into  any  party  discussion  regarding  the  policy  that  is  to 
be  pursued  concerning  them.  We  trust,  what  we  doubt  not  will  be  the 
case,  that  the  facts  exhibited  by  the  returns  will  be  thoroughly  studied  by 
our  legislators,  and  that  they  will  establish  a  frame  of  policy  upon  them, 
beneficial  alike  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  inter- 
ests. It  has  been  our  design,  as  we  before  remarked,  merely  to  set  foitJ^ 
ihe  resources  of  our  country,  as  developed  by  the  last  census,  a  noble 
commentary  upon  the  industry  of  the  people,  the  spirit  of  our  govenuneiit» 
and  a  source  of  well-grounded  and  honest  pride  to  every  genuine  patriot 
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XVL 

IOWA  TKMIITOKT. 
ORGANIZATION  AND  JTTRISDICTION  OP  THE  COURTS. 

Tee  judicial  power  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  district  courts,  probate  courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  judges,  any 
two  of  whom  form  a  quorum,  and  who  hold  a  term  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  annually.  The  judges  of  the  ter- 
ritory hold  their  offices  durinff  the  term  of  four  years.  The  said  territory 
is  divided  into  three  judicial  mstricts,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  resides  in  each  district,  and  holds  a  district  court  twice  in  every 
year  in  each  county  composing  his  respective  district.  The  said  supreme  ~ 
and  district  courts,  respectively,  possess  a  full  chancery  as  well  as  a 
common  law  jurisdiction. 

PROCESS. 

All  writs  and  process  issued  by  any  court  in  the  territory,  must  run  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  bear  test  in  the  name  of  the  presiding 
judge,  and  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  court.  Suits  for  the  col- 
lection of  debts  are  commenced,  either — 

1st.  By  summons ;  or, 

2d.  By  capias  ad  respondendum ;  or, 

dd.  By  attachment. 

By  a  summonMi  which  the  clerk  of  the  court  issues  on  the  filing  of  a 
yrttcyg  by  an  attorney,  or  on  the  filing,  by  any  person  or  persons,  of  his, 
her,  or  their  account,  single  bill,  promissory  note  or  due-bill,  the  defendant 
is  commanded  to  appear  and  answer  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term. 

In  all  actions  founded  on  contract,  and  in  actions  of  trespass  for  taking 
personal  property,  and  for  trespass  upon  lands,  a  capias  ad  respondendum 
may  be  the  first  process,  provided  the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiflT,  or  some 
credible  person,  containing  the  following  particulars,  be  first  filed  with  the 
cleric  who  is  to  issue  the  same. 

Ist.  The  affidavit  must  state,  (either  absolutely,  or  as  deponent  has 
been  credibly  informed  and  verily  believes,)  that  there  is  an  indebtedness  • 
of  the  defendant  to  the  plaintifi*,  and  that  at  least  a  certain  aoxjunt  (naming 
it)  is  due. 

2d.  That  the  defendant  has  removed  his  property  (or  a  portion  thereof) 
from  the  territory,  or  concealed,  or  otherwise*  disposed  of  the  same,  with 
intent  (in  either  case)  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

8d.  That  the  defendant  has  within  the  territory,  money,  or  other  pro- 
perty, or  things  in  action,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  writ  of  attachment, 
and  that  he  is  about  to  abscond,  with  intent  to  defiraud  his  creditors,  as 
defendant  verily  believes. 

Every  defendant  arrested  under  a  writ  of  capias  ad  respondendum,  may 
be  discharged  upon  executing  to  the  sherifi*  of  the  county  a  bond,  with 
sufficient  security,  in  a  penal  sum  equal  to  the  amount  mentioned  in  the 
writ,  conditioned  that  the  defendant  will  appear  at  the  return  day  of  the 
said  writ|  and  not  depart  without  permission  c^  the  court ;  which  bond 
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shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  who  issued  the  writ.    If  the  defendant  appear 

Xdeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  bail  bond,  he  may  at  any  time  there- 
r,  on  motion,  be  discharged  from  custody,  and  the  securities  on  his  bail 
bond  released  from  liability  by  filing  special  bailj  in  a  penalty  equal  to  the 
amount  endorsed  on  the  capias,  conditioned  that  if  judgment  in  the  action 
be  rendered  against  the  said  defendant,  he  shall  pay  the  amount  tberec^ 
or  surrender  himself  on  the  issuing  of  a  wijt  of  ezecution  against  his 
body. 

When  any  action  founded  on  contract  shall  have  been  comrooaoed,  or 
shall  be  about  to  be  x3ommenced  in  the  district  court  of  any  county  in  the 
territory,  a  writ  of  attachment  shall  be  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  said  court, 
upon  an  afiidavit  being  filed  in  his  office,  containing  the  following  requi- 
sites: 

1st.  It  must  state  that  something  is  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plain- 
tifi*,  and  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  exact  amount. 

2d.  It  must  state,  that  (as  defendant  verily  believes)  the  said  debtor  is 
a  non-resident  of  the  territory,  or  that  he  is  in  some  manner  about  to  di» 
pos^  of,  or  remove  his  property,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  or  that 
ne  has  absconded,  so  that  the  ordinary  process  of  law  cannot  be  served 
upon  him. 

Such  writs  of  attachment,  however,  shall  not  issue  in  any  case,  until 
there  shall,  also,  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  said  clerk,  a  bond,  with  suffi- 
cient sureties,  to  be  by  him  approved,  conditioned  that  the  plaintiff  shall 
pay  any  damages  which  may  be  awarded  to  the  defendant,  in  any  suit 
which  said  defendant  may  bring  on  the  said  bond,  for  damages  sustained 
for  a  wrongful  suing  out  of  such  writ  of  attachment. 

Upon  affidavit  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  who  issued  the  writ  of  at- 
tachment aforesaid,  at  any  time  before  the  return  day  of  the  said  writ, 
stating  that,  as  defendant  verily  believes,  a  certain  person  (naming  him) 
has  property  of  the  defendant  in  his  possession,  or  that  he  is  indebted  to 
the  said  defendant,  provided  such  iudebtedness  is  not  for  daily  labor,  the 
said  clerk  shall  issue  a  summons  to  such  person  as  garnishee,  reciting  the 
above  facts,  and  requiring  bim  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  the  said  writ  of  attachment  is  to  be  returned.  The  said  garnishee 
shall  stand  accountable  to  the  said  plaintiff  for  all  the  property  or  credits 
of  the  defendant  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  writ,  or 
which  may  come  into  his  hands  afler  the  service  of  the  said  writ. 

Creditors  whose  demands  amount  to  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  not 
less  than  five  dollars,  may  sue  their  debtors  by  attachment  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  the.  following  cases : 

1st.  Where  the  debtor  is  not  a  resident  of,  nor  residing  within  the 
county. 

2d.  Where  the  debtor  has  absconded,  or  concealed  himself,  or  so  ab- 
sented himself  from  his  usual  place  of  abode,  that  the  ordinary  process  of 
law  cannot  be  served  upon  him. 

3d.  Where  the  debtor  is  about  to  remove  his  property  out  of  the  county, 
so  as  to  hinder  and  delay  his  creditors. 

4th.  Where  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  debtor  is  about 
firaudulently  to  remove,  convey,  or  dispose  of  his  property,  or  efiects,  so 
as  to  hinder  or  delay  his  creditors. 

Any  creditor  wishing  to  sue  his  debtor  by  attachment  as  aforesaid,  must 
file  his  affidavit,  or  the  affidavit  of  some  credible  person,  stating,  that  the 
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defendant  is  justly  indebted  to  him  m  a  sum  above  five  dollars ;  and  also 
stating  the  belief  of  the  affiant  in  one  or  more  of  the  facts,  which  entitles 
the  plaintiff  to  sue  by  attachment. 

BILLS  OP  SXCHAN6K. 

When  any  foreign  bill  of  exchange,  which  may  be  drawn  for  any  sum 
of  money,  and  expresses  that  value  has  been  received,  shall  be  duly  pre- 
sented for  acceptance  or  payment,  and  protested  for  non-payment  or  non- 
acceptance,  the  drawer  or  endorser  thereof,  due  notice  being  given  of  such 
non-payment  or  non-acceptance,  shall  pay  said  bill,  with  legal  interest, 
from  the  tinoe  such  bill  ought  to  have  b^n  paid,  until  paid,  together  with 
the  costs  and  chaises  of  protest. 

Any  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  any  person,  or  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, out  of  the  territory,  but  within  the  United  States  or  their  territo- 
ries,  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  expressed  to  he  for  value  received, 
shall  be  duly  presented  for  payment  or  acceptance,  and  protested  for  non- 
payment er  non-acceptance,  the  drawer  or  endorser  thereof,  due  notice 
being  given  of  such  non-acceptance  or  non-paymeet,  shall  pay  said  bill, 
with  legal  interest,  from  the  time  such  bill  ought  to  have  been  paid,  until 
paid,  and  five  per  cent  damages  in  addition,  together  with  costs  and 
charges  of  protest. 

PRCNWTSSOST  NOTES. 

All  promissory  notes,  bonds,  due-bills,  and  other  instruments  of  writing, 
made  by  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  wberehy  such  person  or 
persons  promise  to  pay  any  sum  of  money,  or  articles  of  personal  pro- 
perty,  or  any  sum  of  nwney  in  personal  property,  or  acknowledge  any 
sum  of  money  to  be  due,  or  articles  of  personal  property  to  be  due,  shall 
be  taken  to  be  due  and  payable  ta  the  person  to  whom  the  said  note,  bond, 
bill,  or  other  instrument  of  writing  is  made ;  and  any  such  note,  bond,  bill, 
or  other  instrument  in  writing,  made  payable  to  any  person,  shall  be  as- 
signable by  endorsement  thereon,  under  the  hand  of  such  person,  and  of 
his  assignee,  in  the  same  manner  as  bills  of  exchange,  so  as  absolutely  to 
transfer  and  vest  the  property  therepf  in  each  and  every  assignee  succes- 
sively ;  and  any  assignee  may  institute  and  maintain  the  same  kind  of  an 
action  for  the  recovery  of  any  such  note,  bond,  bill,  or  instrument  in  writ- 
ing as  might  have  been  maintained  by  the  original  payee  or  obligee. 

Every  assignor,  or  bis  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  on  every  such 
note,  bond,  bill,  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  shall  be  liable  to  the  aetbn 
of  the  assignee  thereof,  or  his  executors  or  administrators,  if  such  assignee 
shall  have  used  due  diligence  by  the  institution  and  prosecution  of  a  suit 
against  the  maker  or  makers  of  such  assigned  note,  bond,  bill,  or  other 
instrument  in  writing ;  but  if  such  suit  would  be  unavailing  against  the 
linaker  or  makers,  then  such  assignee  may  recover  against  such  assignor, 
as  if  due  diligence  by  suit  had  been  used. 

EXBCUTION. 

Real  estate  sold  under  execution  in  the  territory  may  be  redeemed  by 
the  defendant  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months 
from  the  day  of  sale,  by  re-paying  to  the  plaintiff  the  purchase  money, 
and  ten  per  oent  in  addition ;  and  any  person  "who  may  be  a  judgment 
^ttaditor  of  the  said  defendant  at  the  expiiation  of  the  said  twelve  months, 
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may  within  three  calendar  months  thereafter  redeem  said  real  estate,  by 
paying  to  the  plaintiff  in  execution  the  amount  for  which  said  land  was 
sold,  and  ten  per  cent  added  thereto.  The  following  property  is  exempt 
from  sale  under  execution : — One  cow,  one  calf,  one  horse,  or  yoke  of  cat- 
tie,  five  sheep,  five  head  of  hogs,  household  and  kitchen  furniture  not  to 
exceed  in  value  thirty  dollars,  one  stove  fixed  up  in  the  house,  cme  bed  and 
the  necessary  bedding  therefor  for  every  two  in  the  family,  farming  uten- 
sils not  exceeding  in  value  fifly  dollars,  one  months'  provisions  fer  the 
support  of  the  family,  all  mechanics'  necessary  tools,  and  all  private 
libraries. 

OONVETAKCTS. 

All  deeds  and  conveyances  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  situ- 
ate, lying,  and  being  within  the  territory,  which  shall  hereafter  be  made 
and  executed  in  any  other  territory,  state,  or  country,  may  be  acknow. 
ledged,  proved  and  certified  according  to,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  territory,  state,  and  country  in  which  such  deeds  or 
conveyances  were  acknowledged  or  proved,  and  they  shall  be  as  effectual 
and  valid  in  law,  as  though  the  same  acknowledgment  had  been  taken, 
or  proof  made  within  the  territory,  or  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof. 
The  execution  and  delivery  of  all  deeds  and  conveyances  in  the  territory 
are  considered  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  execution  and  delivery,  aiKl 
the  party  denying  the  same  must  do  it  under  oath. 


Art.  VI.— lights  AND  SHADOWS  OF  MERCANTILE  LIFE. 

I11.->THK  MEKQHAHT  IN  HB  STUDr. 

•*  »Ti«  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  diMbled  mine  estate 
By  sometiines  showing  a  mora  tweUing  port 
Than  all  my  means  would  grant  countenance.** 

Merchant  of  Vkkice. 

CoLONBL  Beers  retired  to  his  study,  where,  indeed,  for  more  than  a 
week  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  night.  Here  he  resolved  ta 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  his  situation,  and  to 
seek  whatever  of  fortitude  or  hope  might  yet  be  within  his  reach.  ThB 
^rful  anxieties  with  which  his  spirit  had  wrestled  ever  sinoe  the  cheer- 
less  dawn,  breaking  tardily  and  heavily  upon  his  sleepless  pillow,  were 
for  the  most  part  silenced,  if  not  subdued.  The  overburdened  spdritital 
energies  had  well-niffh  exhausted  themselves.  The  severe  mental  con- 
flict of  the  evening,  heightened,  as  we  have  seen,  to  almost  insu^ntble 
intensity  by  the  remorse  engendered  by  the  scene  around  him,  was  over 
for  the  present ;  for  the  voice  of  love,  mild  and  full  of  hope,  had  mingled 
in  the  wild  uproar,  and  the  strong  spirit  of  the  man  within  him,  started  up 
at  the  unwonted  call,  and,  feeling  that  there  was  yet  something  in  lite 
worth  struggling  for,  had  conquered.  Poor  man  ! — in  what  a  sea  of  ago- 
ny  had  he  been  swimming,  and  with  what  stem  energy  had  he  been  hiif- 
feting  with  its  waves  of  fire,  for  weary  days  and  wearier  nights,  with  no 
mild  guiding-star  to  beam  upon  the  almost  shoreless  despair,  while  the 
winds,  prophetic  of  ruin,  were  nooaningand  howling  in  the  distance !  But 
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now,  whether  it  was  the  natural  calm  which  sometimes  follows  intense 
excitement,  or  whether  the  influence,  the  words,  the  prayers  of  his  daugh- 
ter bad  opened  to  him  an  avenue  of  comfort  amid  the  gloom,  he  felt 
strangely  tranquil  in  mind  ; — nay,  strong  enough  to  look  the  many>head- 
ed  fiend  that  haunted  him  in  the  face,  and  ask  what  his  real  power  over 
him  might  be. 

He  sat  down,  without  agitation,  before  his  writing-desk,  and  applied 
himself  steadily  to  the  study  of  a  schedule  of  liabilities  and  assets  which 
he  had  drawn  up  with  his  own  hand  not  many  days  before.  While  thus 
employed,  we  may  be  fairly  justified  in  saying  a  few  words  to  our  read- 
ers concerning  his  character  and  situation. 

Julian  Beers  was  a  proud  man  ; » but  his  pride,  in  the  best  sense  in  which 
the  worM  employs  the  designation,  was  an  honorable  emotion.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  pride  of  station,  of  reputation,  of  wealth  ;  but  it  was  based,  in 
intentbn  at  least,  upon  strict  integrity  of  character.  He  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  a  mean  and  dishonorable  action,  as  from  the 
touch  of  a  serpent.  He  knew  no  sofler  name  for  dishonesty,  and  he  would 
have  scorned  the  wealth  wbich  is  to  be  won  in  doubtful  or  base  courses 
of  business.  As  a  merchant,  therefore,  he  was  a  man  of  principle,  not 
surely  of  the  highest  and  noblest  sort,  but  still  a  man  of  principle.  For 
years  he  had  toiled  manfully  in  his  profession,  and  had  won  a  considerable 
f:>itune — as  fortunes  go — and  an  enviable  name.  He  at  length  found 
himself  in  the  first  class  of  his  order,  and  his  pride  was  abundantly  grati- 
fied,  by  the  respect  and  confidence  which  everywhere  greeted  him. 

The  pride  of  wealth,  as  wealth  increased,  grew  upon  him,  and  assailed 
him  with  many  temptations,  from  which  the  man  of  an  humbler  sphere  is 
exempt.  That  exorbitant  thirst  for  splendor,  luxury,  and  display,  which 
characterizes  communities  like  ours,  in  times  of  great  zeal,  or  fkncied 
prosperity,  had  led  him  to  aspire  to  the  distinction  which  his  family  now 
occupied  in  the  fashionable  world.  The  gayest  season  might  have  been 
dull  if  the  popular  family  of  Colonel  Beers  had  not  been  among  the  first 
to  lead  and  to  sustain  it.  It  is  true,  that  misgivings  sometimes  haunted 
his  breast,  that  the  fortune  invested  in  enterprises  which  fire  and  fiood, 
the  hazards  of  trade,  the  prostration  of  confidence,  or  a  reckless  touch 
upon  the  springs  of  the  political  machine,  might  at  any  time  seriously 
impair,  if  not  destroy,  ought  not  to  be  lavished  as  freely  upon  the  baubles 
of  worldly  show  and  pleasure  as  if  it  were  the  income  of  a  millionaire. 
But  the  tide>  rolled  on,  glittering,  swelling,  ever  higher,  ever  stronger ; 
and  once  on,  it  requires  a  stouter  heart  and  rougher  hand  than  his  to  get 
out.  Much,  indeed,  was  sacrificed  to  mere  vulgar  glitter,  much  to  the 
veriest  puppetry  of  gilt  and  pasteboard — much  to  a  despicable  sort  of' 
Tanity  which  oftentimes  brings  its  own  sting  along  with  it.  Yet,  although 
Colonel  Beers  felt  this  to  be  the  case,  he  excused  himself  with  the  thou^ 
that  it  was  a  state  of  things  which  he  had  no  concern  in  causing,  which 
he  could  not  mend,  and  which  must  be  tolerated  with  the  greatest  share 
of  complacency  at  command. 

But  this  was  not  the  most  dangerous  rock,  which  threatened  to  make 
shipwreck  of  his  safety..  There  was  another  far  more  fatal,  because 
wholly  unseen,  in  the  bosom  of  that  wide  whirlpool  of  reckless  adventure, 
into  which  society  had  been  drawn  almost  beyond  recall.  The  old,  cau- 
tious, r^ular  movements  of  trade,  hcul  given  place  to  a  novel  and  more 
enticing  system.    The  sjHrit  of  speculation  was  abroad,  and  its  influenoe 
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was  felt  Id  every  departmeDt  of  the  business  world.  An  inflaled  cwntmicy 
gave  encouragement  to  every  kind  of  scheme  for  making  haste  to  be  rich 
— ruinous  importations  to  supply  fancied  demands,  which  even  the  extreme 
of  extravagance  could  not  render  real,  successive  creations  of  imaginary 
wealth  by  means  of  bubbles,  which,  though  of  air,  becnme  eDonnous  eie 
they  burst ;  these,  and  a  thousand  features  of  the  times  like  them,  whkh 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  recollection  of  every  reader,  were  too  truly 
prophetic  of  the  future.  But  the  spirit  of  bold  enterprise  ealered  the 
minds  of  even  the  wisest  and  most  cautious,  and  amidst  the  universal  fer* 
ment  caused  by  the  simultaneous  operation  of  so  many  puffing  machJae^, 
stoical,  indeed,  was  the  mmd,  and  cold  the  heart,  which  could  refuse  to 
hazard  something. 

Along  with  an  undue  expansion  of  his  regular  business,  Colonel  Beers 
had  ventured  largely  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  specula- 
tions of  the  day.  These  were  the  foundations  on  which  he  hiu)  latterly 
essayed  to  build  the  temple  of  his  fortune,  and  he  now  felt  them  swelling 
and  sinking  beneath  his  feet,  while  the  edifice  itself,  tottering  to  its  &11, 
threatened  every  moment  to  crush  him.  Far  and  wide  over  land  and 
wave,  to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  north  and  south,  the  chain  of  his  cor- 
respondence extended,  and  his  semi-annual  importations  flew  from  ha 
warehouses,  as  it  were,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Heavy  discounts,  and 
long  credits,  rendered  easy  and  general  by  the  &tal  facilities  which  the 
banks  afforded  everywhere  to  everybody,  sustained  for  a  long  time  the 
bright  deluskm,  and  all  hearts  beat  high,  and  all  tongues  waxed  eloquent 
with  the  hope  of  splendid  fortunes,  realized  almost  by  the  toss  of  a  copper. 
But  by  and  by,  alaa !  the  sober  certainty  of  protested  notes,  and  exten- 
sive country  failures,  startled  men  into  suspicion  and  reflection.  In  pro- 
portion as  mcilities  were  withdrawn,  the  fall  of  the  million  jobbers,  scat- 
tered **  thick  as  leaves''  everywhere  over  the  land,  became  aocelecated. 
Then  commenced  the  crash  in  the  distant  cities ;  then  in  those  more  near ; 
then  the  metropolis  itself  began  to  ring  with  harsh  iron-toogtied  rumors 
of  her  proudest  houses ;  confidence  gave  place  to  universal  caution  and 
distrust,  and  the  dark  leaden  clouds  rolled  heavily  over  the  firmanent, 
charged  with  the  black  and  sulphurous  artillery  of  the  tempest.  Black, 
inde^,  almost  rayless  was  the  firmament,  which,  for  a  short  period,  had 
hung  over  Julian  Beers.  A  bolt  or  two  had  already  scathed  the  great- 
ness of  his  fortune ;  every  moment  might  bring  the  unmitigated  fury  and 
the  overthrow.  Had  his  adventures  run  only  in  the  regular  channel 
of  his  business,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  defied  the  storm-*-he  now  felt,  at 
least,  that  in  that  case  there  was  a  possibility  that  all  his  engagements 
might  have  been  protected.     But  that  speculation ! — 

The  originators  of  it,  many  of  them  at  least,  had  saved  themselves; 
some  of  them  had  realized  fortunes  by  it.  But  Colonel  Beers,  deoeifad 
by  its  unusual  popularity,  had  entered  into  it  as  it  approached  the  crtsit. 
That  crisis  soon  came.  It  was  as  destructive  as  it  was  unlocked  fer  in 
its  movements,  and  he  now  stood  among  the  vanishing  bubbles  of  the  ex- 
ploded air  castle.  To  him  this  was  the  finishing  blow,  and  he  felt  it  to  be 
so.  In  the  pressure  of  his  difficulties,  before  he  could  realize  the  proba- 
bility of  others  still  more  severe,  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  expedients 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  he  would  have  repudiated.  Hot 
a  desperate  man  of  the  world,  who,  in  his  selfishness,  can  scarcely  realize 
the  sacredness  of  his  trusteeship — ^e  man  of  tlie  worldj  who  is  not 
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toined  by  those  highest  and  truest  principles  which  nerve  the  mind  en- 
lightened by  religion,  and  quickened  by  religious  feeling,  will  oftentimes 
clutch  with  eagerness  after  the  very  phantoms  which  are  luring  him  to 
his  ruin.  In  the  protracted  agony  of  his  situation,  he  went  on,  day  after 
day,  making  the  most  serious  sacrifices  in  order  to  sustain  himself.  But 
such  sacrifices  generally  render  the  eventual  ruin  only  the  more  certain 
and  deadly.     And  such  the  sacrifice  proved  to  be  in  his  case. 

His  daughter,  the  mild,  meek,  beautiful  Emily,  had  read  much  of  what 
was  in  his  heart  on  that  fearful  night,  but  she  had  not  read  the  whole. 
There  was  one  purpose  there,  not  suddenly  inspired,  but  the  result  of 
many,  many  hours  of  agony,  of  which  he  dared  not  even  then  be  fully 
conscious  himself.  It  had  floated  in  ghastly  indistinctness  through  his 
mind,  and  the  efibrt  to  drive  it  away,  though  strong  at  first,  had  become 
feeble  with  every  visitation,  until  at  last  he  almost  hugged  it  to  his  heart 
as  his  speediest  refuge.  What  thcU  purpose  was,  it  matters  not  now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  those  still  and  lonely  morning  hours,  it  came  not 
back,  for  the  holiness  of  prayer  had  laid  the  fiend  to  rest. 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  documents  before 
him,  and  when  be  arose,  it  was  with  a  cheek  and  brow  of  deadly  pale- 
ness. He  paced  the  floor,  at  first  with  a  step  somewhat  languid,  then 
rapidly  and  with  some  show  of  agitation.  He  sat  down  again  and  smote 
the  paper  with  his  open  hand,  and  exclaimed,  <<  All,  all  scattered  to  the 
winds  of  heaven ! .  Great  Grod  !  can  I  be  calm— can  I  live  under  a  state 
of  things  so  dreadful — I,  Julian  Beers,  with  the  cold  civility,  with  the 
sneer  of  the  world  upon  me  ?  And  for  this  I  have  toiled — ^for  this — ^pov- 
erty,  want,  and  wretchedness  with  my  helpless,  miserable  fisunily !" 

His  feelings  became  too  strong  for  words.  He  leaned  upon  his  clench- 
ed hands,  and — we  will  not  say  wept,  for  the  manhood  of  Julian  Beera 
was  strong — but  the  convulsive  movement  of  the  chest  and  the  workings 
of  the  countenance  told  that  even  tears  might  be  a  relief. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Ruin  was  upon  him  *'  as  a  strong  man 
armed,"  and  his  spirit  must  bend  before  it,  or  break.  The  proud,  fallen 
merchant  was  alone  with  his  own  heart,  and  with  his  God.  The  world, 
as  yet,  knew  not  of  his  overthrow ;  but  the  next  morning,  or,  perhaps, 
the  next,  would  ring  it  into  the  greedy  ears  of  the  great  idol  he  had  wor- 
shipped. He  felt  the  terrible  agony  under  which  he  had  almost  sank 
once  that  night,  rolling  in  upon  his  soul.  He  feared  to  remain  any  longer 
alone.  With  a  confused  brain  and  tottering  step  he  sought  his  bed-cham- 
ber, and  lay  down,  hopeless  of  sleep,  by  the  side  of  one  whose  dreams 
were  scarcely  less  dreadful  than  his  waking  thoughts. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  fares  it  with  Mr.  Ockham  ?  We  shall  glance  at 
his  situation  in  our  next  number. 


Commerce,  as  well  as  life,  has  its  auspicious  ebbs  and  flows  that  baflie 
human  sagacity,  and  defeat  the  most  rational  arrangement  of  systems,  and 
all  the  calculations  of  ordinary  prudenoe.  Be  prepared,  therefore,  at  all 
times,  for  commercial  revulsions  and  financial  difficulties,  by  which  thou- 
sands have  been  reduced  to  beggary,  who  before  had  rioted  in  opulence,- 
and  thought  they  might  bid  defiance  to  misfortune. 
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MONTHLY    COMMERCIAL    CHRONICLE. 

Periiapt  there  neTer  was  m  tiine  in  our  commercial  luatory  when  to  great  aa  oMNat 
of  capital  remained  unemployed  in  the  buiy  season  of  the  year,  as  during  the  past  finr 
weeks.  Great  difficulty  has  beea  experienced  in  plaoing  money  so  as  to  yield  any  ia- 
oome  whatever.  It  has  been  offered  by  capitalists  to  those  laige  moneyed  hooses  ia 
Wall-atreet,  acouatoraed  to  receive  depositee  on  interest,  or  rather,  aa  il  is  azpreased,  to 
lake  in  money  '*  at  caU,**  at  leasoaable  rates  of  interest,  at  5  per  cent  per  aanuai ;  aad 
but  small  quantitiea  have  beea  used  at  that  rate,  from  the  imposHbiltty  of  employiag  it 
in  a  manner  that  would  yield  a  profit  greater  than  that.  This  arises  from  many 
the  mtm  prominent  of  which  are — 1st,  the  want  of  confidence  in  stocks  even  of 
atates  in  which  hitherto  the  greatest  reliance  has  been  plaoed ;  and,  9d,  of  the  gieady 
diminished  demand  for  money  in  mercantile  operations.  The  discredit  of  stock  seeari. 
ties  grows  mostly  out  of  political  causes.  Contending  parties  have  of  late  yean  mads 
financial  and  commercial  legislation  an  instrument  of  furtheiing  their  own  views,  by 
making  large  promises  of  relief  and  protection  to  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
throwing  discredit  on  their  opponents  on  the  other.  This  disposition  has  been  gradaaHy 
» developed  in  the  progrosi  of  events,  until  either  parly  has  become  radical  in  its  views  of 
fiscal  affairs.  The  one  hss  been  driven  back  upon  direct  taxation,  rigid  economy,  and  a 
specie  currency ;  while  the  other  avows  a  policy  of  almost  tmlimited  indiract  »*»f«irt«, 
^beral  expenditure,  and  that  wont  of  all  currencies,  a  government  paper  currency.  ITis 
line  between  these  parties  has  been  more  distinctly  drawn  in  New  York,  than  elsewfaoe; 
but  may  give  a  true  indication  of  the  general  position  of  ai!ain,  because  it  is  from  New 
York  that  the  whole  Union  takes  its  cue.  From  New  York  emanated  the  bank  maaia, 
which  spread  over  the  Union  with  such  rapidity,  in  the  few  yean  preceding  the  djaastsw 
of  1896-7.  The  success  of  the  Erie  canal  was  made,  in  all  other  states,  the  sigunMot 
far  immense  public  works,  which  have  plunged  many  of  the  states  in  debt,  defidcatisn, 
and  dishonor.  The  same  fever  reacting  upon  New  York,  caused  the  prqjeciion  of  maaf 
new  public  works  of  vast  magnitude,  as  well  as  the  anlaigement  of  the  Erie  canal,  at  a 
cost  far  above  what  any  reasonable  trade  on  its  bosom  can  or  ought  to  be  hardened  wkk 
AH  these  undertakings  pushed  the  debt  of  the  state,  in  1841,  to  an  extent  at  whick  it 
became  evident  that  to  complete  existing  works,  on  the  plan  on  which  they  were  ctaa. 
menced,  would  carry  it  to  an  amount  greater  than  could  be  met  by  the  avails  of  say 
reasonable  increase  of  business  on  the  works  in  progress  of  improvement  and  ceonne* 
tion.  Here  a  lino  was  drawn.  One  party  were  in  &vor  of  prosecuting  the  woiks  si 
any  and  every  hazard,  and  to  depend  upon  the  income  to  be  derived  from  them  fiir  iba 
payment  of  the  interest  and  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  the  principaL  Hiis  policy, 
however,  appeared  so  hazardous,  e^;)ecially  when  the  trade  of  the  whole  union  wis 
laboring  under  depression,  and  other  states  had  been  ibroed  even  to  the  veiga  of  lopaii 
tion  by  the  embarrassments  created  by  following  a  similar  courw,  that  a  promiaait 
member  of  the  party,  avowing  it  in  the  legialatare,  seceded  fr^ai  it,  and  professed  him. 
self  unwilling  to  increaae  the  debt  The  opposite  party,  being  in  the  aacendancy,  not 
only  decided  not  to  increase  the  debt,  bat  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  every  ^liOof 
valuation,  to  raise  $600,000  in  order  to  meet  any  poasible  contingency  that  migfat  ariw 
tojeopardiie  the  prompt  fulfilment  of  the  £uth  of  the  state.  They  then  autfaimnd  the 
borrowing  of  $3,000,000,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  to  pay  all  floating  daima,  and  to  pfovsat 
aiqr  dilapidation  of  the  unfinished  works.  The  proeeads  of  the  tax  ware  sacredly  pMs^ 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  debt,  and  the  redampCion  of  its  prindpaL  Oa 
these  terms  the  money  was  obtained  at  par,  when  no  other  atala,  not  even  the  iad«al 
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govemmeat,  eotild  borrow  money  at  any  rate.  The  last  sora,  of  $950,000,  was  taken  re- 
cently at  par.  In  1841,  before  the  adoption  of  these  means,  the  stocks  of  the  state  <^ 
New  York  fell  to  exceedingly  low  rates ;  but  immediately  on  their  promulgation  the 
market  Talue  of  the  stocks  began  to  rise,  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  at  which  tkne 
it  becaoie  apparent,  from  the  manner  of  electioneering,  that  the  election  was  to  torn  upon 
the  financial  policy  of  the  state.  The  party  in  power  showed  a  disposition  to  persevere 
in  their  measures  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature ;  while  their  opponents  hoped  to 
gain  power  by  throwing  the  odium  of  a  tax  upon  their  antagonists,  and  by  iattering  the 
people  that  the^vast  schemes  of  public  improyement  would  be  continued  throcigb  the 
further  use  of  the  credit  of  the  state.  At  this  point  capitalists  began  to  pause.  A  change 
in  the  state  financial  policy  during  the  present  disastrous  state  of  the  national  oi^dit 
woald  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  all  thoee  connected  with  New  Yqrk  stocks.  The 
threatened  repeal  of  the  miU  tax  was  considered  ss  a  species  of  repudiation,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  upon  the  foith  of  that  tax  that  the  state  had  borrowed  on  its  7  per  cent  stock.  This 
view  of  the  case,  slthough  it  did  not  induce  any  extensive  desire  to  sell,  prevented  invest, 
ments.  Men  of  wealth  had  rather  let  their  funds  lie  idle  for  30  days,  than  run  the  risk  of  a 
disastrous  loss.  The  prices  of  all  other  state  stocks,  as  well  as  those  of  moet  New  York  banks, 
would  seriously  feel  the  effects  of  a  new  cause  of  distrust  in  the  empire  state.  The  federal 
government  itself  is  in  nearly  as  bad  a  condition  in  regard  to  its  finances  as  most  of  the 
states,  and  for  nearly  the  same  reasons ;  viz,  that  party  pofitioa  have  seized  npon  its 
financial  affiurB,  in  order  to  make  them  a  stepping  stone  to  polideal  aggrandizement. 
The  expenditures  of  the  treasury  have  been  pushed  with  an  unsparing  hand,  while  part 
of  its  revenue  was  for  a  season  diverted,  under  the  pretence  of  retieving  the  states 
therewith,  and  the  remainder  jeopardized  by  the  enactment  of  a  tarifi^  which  savon  hx 
more  of  protection  and  prohibition  than  of  revenue.  The  expenditures,  by  these  means, 
being  in  excess  of  the  revenue,  the  debt  has  swollen  in  18  months  from  about  $5,000,000 
to  over  $31,000,000 ;  and  the  treasury  being  in  arrean  with  its  creditors,  has  no  credit 
to  negotiate  the  loan  authorized.  Its  treasury  notes  are  taken  for  temporary  investment . 
by  banks  and  moneyed  men,  because  by  new  enactments  they  now  bear  interest,  when 
not  paid  after  maturity,  and  are  also  receivable  for  customhouse  dues.  The  laws  in  re. 
lation  to  the  existing  revenues  of  the  department  are  open  to  repeal  or  modification  the 
moment  that  a  new  party  comes  into  power.  All  these  combined  causes  have  operated 
■gainst  investments  in  stocks. 

The  demand  for  money  fiur  commeroial  purposes  has  gready  decraased  from  what  it 
fonnerly  was,  for  many  reasons.  The  prices  of  commodities  are  less  than  half  of  foimer 
imtea,  requiring  thereibre  a  volume  of  onrrency  diminished  in  a  similar  ratio.  The  qoan- 
tHf  of  money  has  indeed  been  reduced  by  the  explosion  and  curtailment  of  many  of  the 
baaks  of  the  Unicm,  but  perhaps  not  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  fall  in  prices.  The 
stodine  in  vahies  has  been  gradual  aince  1839,  and  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
table  of  qnantitiea,  aooording  to  the  census  of  that  year»  and  the  eune^  prices  in  the 
Kew  York  market : — 

1889.  1843. 

Aoentgt  quantity  produetd*     JPrite,  Vdlne.  Price.  Vaku. 

Cotton lbs.  450,000,000         0  14       $69,500,000       0  08       36,000,000 

Flour bbls.   33,000,000         0  50       30^,000,000       4  00       88,000,000 

Wool lbs.    50,000,000         0  50         25.000,000       0  30        15,000,000 

Totd $297,500,000  $139,000,000 

This  gives  a  diflerence  of  $158,500,000  in  the  quantity  of  currency  required  for  ibe 
interchange  of  three  articles  only  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  true,  that  a  laige  pottion 
of  th*  flour  and  wool  is  consumed  by  the  growers;  what  proportiont  it  is  difficult  to 
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arrive  at  exactly.  The  proportioii  of  currency  requinte,  hdwerer,  liolda  good,  aad 
tendt  to  all  other  articles ;  afaowing,  that  from  thii  cause  alone,  a  great  dimmiitioQ  io  the 
quantity  of  money  required  for  business  purposes  would  be  experienced.  The  ftU  in 
values  is  brought  about,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  stagnation  growing  out  of  the  shock 
given  to  the  banking  system,  which  has  heretofore  been  the  instrument  of  conmieroe,  and 
enhanced  by  the  abundant  crops  of  almost  all  articles  of  agricultm:al  produce.  The  ex^ 
treme  low  prices  which  now  exist,  say  f^  50  for  flour  in  the  New  York  market,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  can,  even  if  sales  are  effected,  leave  but  very  little  surplua  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  and  planters,  either  to  pay  old  debts  or  to  purchase  supplies ;  hence,  a  de- 
creased  demand  and  fall  of  prices,  is  apparent  in  most  domestic  and  imported  artkrlesi 
The  diminished  trade  and  reduced  profits,  become  apparent  in  cities  in  the  small  dni. 
dends  of  the  banks,  and  the  shrinking  value  of  rents  and  real  estate.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  this  latter  result  is  made  fearfully  apparent  in  the  relative  value  of  real  and  per- 
senai  estate  as  assessed,  for  a  series  of  years,  as  follows : — 


ASSSSSKD  YlLXIl  OF  RbAL  AlfD  PBBSORAL  EsTATS  IN  TBI  CltT  OP  KxW  YoBK,  WITH  TBI 

Amoxtitt  OF  Taxes  and  Pofulation. 

1830.  1835.  1836.  1839. 

Real  estate —  $143,732,435        $233,742,303  196.940 J94 

Personal  estate.         —  74,991,978  75,758,617  69,949.296 

.B^p^^^maBMBiaMAiMi^  ^^t^t^m^^-^^m^mmmm  mm^^mm^-^^^-^^~^m  ^iB^B^a^^B^a^-p^v 

Total $135,388,518        $218,733,703         $309,500,930         $366,8^430 

1840.  1841.  1843. 

Real  estate 187,131,464  186.350,948  176,489.012 

Penional  estate 65,731,699  64,843,973  61,294,559 

Total $352,843,163         $251,194,920         $337,783,571 

1830.  1835.  1836.  1839. 

Taxation $509,178  $850,000  $1,085,130  $1,352,833 

Population 303,007  356,007  —  312,710 

1840.  1841.  1843. 

Taxation $1,376,280  $1,394,136  $1,500,000 

Population 323,000  335,000  343.900 

In  six  yean,  from  1830  to  1837,  the  value  of  property  rose  150  per  «ent,  and  bat  &Dea 
baok  60  per  cent.  Real  estate  in  particular,  is  now  scaroely  SO  per  cent  higher  tbui  in 
1885,  and  is  now  34  per  cent  less  Uian  in  1836 ;  and  the  asseasmenta  are  adil  high  for  the 
actual  value  of  the  property,  as  measured  by  its  productiveness^  Low  as  values  have 
faUen,  there  is  as  yet  no  confidence  that  the  lowest  points  hsve  been  touched ;  boiee, 
but  little  disposition  to  embark  in  mercantile  enterprise.  Moreover,  the  resent  tariff  law 
enacted,  haa  by  no  means  tended  to  promote  present  activi^  in  trade.  Without  taking 
into  view,  in  any  degree,  ita  ultimate  influence  upon  the  weU^  <^the  eoontiy,  we  have 
only  to  look  to  its  efieot  upon  passing  events.  Its  fint  operation  was  to  canse  prices, 
of  those  articles  on  which  heavy  duties  had  been  kid,  to  rise  rapidly*  That  is  to  say, 
importers,  taking  into  view  the  present  stata  of  afiain  throughout  the  union,  saw  Imt  fit. 
tie  opportunity  of  being  able  to  continue  the  imports  under  the  advanced  duties;  benee, 
they  asked  more  for  the  stocks  on  hand.  This  operating  upon  a  alnggish  bnainesB,  grofw. 
ing  out  of  very  low  prices  of  produce,  served  only  to  check  operations ;  while,  cm  the 
other  hand,  prices  of  domestic  articles,  under  the  increasing  quantities  and  diminished 
foreign  demand,  have  been  falBng.  The  following  are  two  taUes— the  fiist,  showing 
oomparaiive  prices  of  imported  articles  at  New  York  and  Boston  ;  and  the  odier«  tha 
rates  of  domestic  prdduce  at  similar  p^ods  i^  diree  leading  cities:— 
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VwtBm  (V  eoiTAni  Abtklbi  nr  Nbw  Yoik  ahd  BonoN  bsfou  avd  aftkr  tu 

rASSASB  OP  THB  TimiFF. 

BOSIOlf.  IVEW  TOBX. 

^uj7t«t30.          October^,  August  ^0,  October  S. 

Old  Sable  Iron 88  00  a  90  00          —a  95  89  a  90  97  50  a    1  00 

Swedish  75  a  78               78  a  80  79  a  80  80  a  85 

Scotch  Pig 22  a  25               27  a  30  23  a  24  50  '    27  a  29  50 

MolaaBee,  Cuba 14  a  18               18  a  20  17  a  19  19  a  20 

P.  R. 16  a  19               18  a  23  18  a  20  22  a  23 

Wine,  Malaga 33  a  34               36  a  40  28  a  30  33  a  35 

"       white,  Lisbon.       40  a  60                40  a  70  —  — 

••      Oporto 65  a    1  75  1  50  a    2  00  —  — 

Catalonia 28a  35               35a40  28a30  30a40 

Madeira 2  50  a    3  00  3  00  a    3  50  50  a    175  80  a    3  00 

Brandj,  Otard 1  40  a    1  50  2  00  a   2  25  1  30  a    1  70  1  75  a   2  50 

*'        Rochelle 100  a  1  50  a    1  60  90  a  95  1  50  a    1  55 

Rum,  St.  Croix 80  a  95               95  a    1  05  60  a  65  75  a  85 

Gin^Scbeidam 70  a  80               90  a  95  — a95  —a   113 

"    Crown 90a  95  100all2  —  — 

Sugar,  Havana  white.        7  a    8  50  8  50  a  10  00  7  50  a   9  75  8  a   9 

««           ««      brown  5  25a650           6a750  4a6  75  5  50a7  25 

«      Brazil,  white..        6a7  750a800  -a7  25  7a796 

Clovee 26a28               29a30  26a  27  28a  — 

Salt,  Tnrka  Island...     187a2  00           2a2  12  24  a  24  50  28  a  30 

Prices  or  LsADUfs  Aoricultural  Products,  Acoust  10,  aitd  October  15,  1842. 

August  10.  October  15. 

Bo9ton,  N.  For*.  N.  Orieant,        Boeton.    N.  York,  N,  Orleantk 

Fkmr,  Sontbem 6  25  600  4  75  462  4  37  350 

'•      Western. 600  5  75  4  50  450  4  25  300 

"via  New  Orleans  5  75  5  75  —  4  50  4  37  — 

Wheat —  1  17  90  —  92  50 

Oats,  Southern 28  28  30  ^24  25 

Beef,  nrasi. 925  800  900  800  750  850 

**    No.  1 7  00  —  500  600  —  5  00 

Pork,  clear 10  50  9  50  8  00  10  50  8  37  *   8  00     . 

Lard 7  7}  7  8  7i  6 

Rice 300  300  4  50  250  300  435 

Wool,  American....      37  32  12  00  37  30  12  00 

Lead,  pig. ^ 3  50  3  50  300  3  75  350  300 

The  Inst  table  shows  an  aggregate  aTerage  advance  of  12  per  cent  in  the  imported 
articks ;  and  the  last  an  aggregate  average  decline  of  16  per  cent :  making  a  difference 
to  the  agriculturri  producer,  between  what  he  sells  and  that  which  he  buys,  of  28  per 
cent  So  violent  a  fluctuation  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  could  have  no  other 
eflfoct  than  that  of  paraljrzing  ih»  marfcels,  and  enhancing  the  indispositioB  to  emyiof 
capital  in  new  enterprises. 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods  have  greatly  diminished  in  this  pestnre  of  aiain,  and  the 
homeward-bound  packet  ships  have,  even  at  this  usually  bosy  season,  but  very  trifling 
frogto.  Some  of  oar  finest  packet  ships  have  returned  to  port  with  scarcely  10  per 
cent  of  the  freights  they  brought  some  two  or  three  years  since  at  this  season  <^  the 
jrear.  Several  of  them,  from  Liverpool,  have  come  in  vNih  scarcely  five  hmidred  doUaia 
firei^ht.  In  the  winter  of  1839,  a  year  indeed  of  large  imports,  three  packets  out  of 
Liverpool  for  New  York  were  lost,  with  the  ibUowing  caigees  and  freights  ^* 

St.  Andrew.      Pennwlvania,        Oxford.  Total  three  Skip9» 

Value  eargo 1,200,000  1,300,000  620,000  3,030,000 

•«     freight. 12,500  13,500  3,250  29.250 

Here  was  an  average  of  over  nine  thousand  dc^Iars*  freights ;  and  diis  fidl  the  areiage 
^HH  be  but  a  very  small  per  cent  of  that  sim. 
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Thif  immeiiM  &niiig  off  in  import  bonneM,  hM  produced  a  lOBRble  cfleet  npoa 
bifis  of  exchange,  which  probably  have  never  been  lower  than  now,  at  this  period  of  tke 
year,  which  is  that  juat  previous  to  the  forwarding  of  the  new  cropa,  aad  when  tbe 
port  of  the  precious  metals  takes  place,  if  at  alL 

Rates  of  Sterlxno  Bills  nr  New  York,  from  July  to  Kovsmbeb,  for  ▲ 

OF   TSARS. 

1836.  1837.  1838.  1839.  1840.    1841. 

July 7ia7|  20a23  7^a8  8ia9  l^nB  8ia8}  64m6| 

August...  7i  a  7i  19  a  30  1^b8         9a94  7|a8i  8}a9  6|a7 

September  7i  a  8  20  a  21  9  a  9i  9i  a  10  7}  a  8|  9j  a  9|  7^  a  8| 

October..     8  a  81  14  a  15  10  a  10^      9  a  9^  8}  a  9  9|  a  10^  7a7i 

November  8i  a  9{  15  a  16  9ia9i  9a9i  8}  a 9  10  a  104  5&6 

1836.  1837.  1838.  1839. 

Import  goods 176,570,154  130,482,803  95,970,288  156,496,956 

*'      specie 13,400,881  10,506,414  17,747,116  5,595476 

Export  goods 124,338,704  111,443,127  104,973,051  112,351,673 

^      specie 4,324,336  5,976,249  3,513,565  8,776,743 

1840.  1841.  1843. 

Import  goods 98,258,430  122,957,544  95,000,000 

««      specie 8,882,813  4,988,633  5«000,009 

Export  goods 123,669,932  111,817,476  104,000,000 

**       specie 8,416,014  10,034,332  8,000,000 

The  rates  of  bills  for  1837,  were  during  the  suspension  of  the  New  York  banks,  aad 
are,  of  course,  quoted  in  tbe  depreciated  currency  of  that  year.    The  imports  and  ezpom 
for  1842  are  estimates,  as  the  official  returns  are  not  yet  made.    In  the  fall  of  183B,  whea 
the  United  States  Bank  finally  stopped  payment,  a  great  flow  of  specie  tock  place  ;  that 
institution  up  to  August  kept  the  rates  down,  by  drawing,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  on 
its  own  credit.    During  all  that  time,  however,  it  was  a  constant  shipper  of  coin ;  aad 
sent  forward,  from  July  to  December,  over  $3,000,000,  on  its  own  account,  iroin  Ffadk 
delphia  and  New  York,  being  the  proceeds  of  its  post  notes  sold,  and  abo  of  its  exchange 
bills.    When  that  fictitious  supply  ceased  the  rate  rose,  until  three  of  the  New  Yodt 
banks  took  a  New  York  state  loan  of  $1,500,000  five  per  cent  stock  on  time,  and  aso4> 
ing  it  forward  drew  against  it,  sufficiently  to  check  the  shipment  of  coin.    In  the  foUev. 
ing  year,  which  was  one  of  small  import  and  large  export,  the  movement  of  specie  wv 
about  equal  the  export,  being  mostly  for  dividends  and  bank  payments.    In  1841,  the 
export  was  less  than  during  the  previous  year,  and  the  import  laiger,  making  a  diffaieBoo 
of  $31,000,000  in  the  balance :  accordingly  exchange  rose  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
specie  went  forward  freely,  until  the  bills  drawn  against  the  new  crops  made  their  af. 
pearance ;  but  the  drain  was  so  great,  that  the  banks  becoming  alarmed,  repeated  tbtf 
movement  of  1839,  in  relation  to  supplying  the  market  with  biUa ;  happily,  howeiei; 
there  was  but  little  occasion  for  this  help.    During  the  present  year,  a  (ur  amooat  «f 
exports  has  been  sent  forward,  but  owing  to  the  continued  contraction  of  the  banks, 
causing  a  derangement  of  business,  the  imports  have  been  smaller — hence  the  balinoo 
due  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that  laige  sums  are  due  foreign  cteditoia  fcr  ^ 
interest  and  principals  of  loans  heretofore  had.    In  addition  to  an  apparent  balance  das, 
it  has  become  requisite  for  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  send  forward  specie  in  the  pv- 
chaae  of  cotton.    The  dilapidation  of  the  southern  banks  and  the  fell  in  exchange  btfe 
become  so  great,  that  the  old  sjrstem  of  buying  on  bills  of  credit,  and  discounting  the 
sixtyulay  bills  on  New  York,  cannot  be  pursued ;  and  it  is  requisite  to  send  forward 
specie  to  make  the  purchase,  fi'om  France,  England,  and  New  York.    This  has  bsea 
done  already,  to  the  extent  of  probably  $1,000,000,  and  will  continue  in  some  degne. 
The  plenteeusness  of  money,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  &von  this  open- 
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tiim ;  tad  it  will  be  •nbanoed  by  the  probability  of  a  renewed  activity  in  the  home  mar- 
ket  of  EInglaDd,  growini^  out  of  the  low  piicee  of  food,  a  powerful  element  of  maouiao. 
tuing  proeperiif .  This  afiorde  a  ftvorable  view  for  cotton-growere ;  but  the  large  bar- 
Teats  of  England  do  not  offer  so  mnch  proepect  of  a  vent  for  our  superabundant  agricuU 
tural  produce  in  that  quarter.  It  has  been  stated,  however,  that  the  harvest  of  France 
is  deficient,  as  also  that  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  the  soathem  countries  of  Europe. 
France  is,  generally  speaking,  ^  grain  and  food  importing  country,  both  on  her  own  ac. 
count  and  to  supply  her  colony  of  Algieis,  as  well  as  those  of  the  West  Indies.  In  rela. 
tion  to  the  import  of  grain  into  France,  we  have  compiled,  from  official  sources,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  quantities  of  grain  imported  into  France,  as  well  as  the 
sources  from  whence  it  is  drawn.  According  to  an  article  in  our  September  number,  on 
the  Trade  of  France,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  years  1832-6-^0  were  years  of  the 
largest  import ;  we,  therefore,  take  those  years  with  the  export  for  1840 : — 

WbBAT  DITOftTED  DTIO  FrANGE  FOK  ▲  SERIES  OP^TEAIS,  WITH  THE  XXPOKT  TOM,  1840. 

Import,  Export. 

Where  from.  1832.  1836.  1840.  1640. 

Russia,  (litres,)^ 86,368,277  59,677,359  44,577,475  — 

Sweden, 521,850  —  —  720 

Denmark, 6,986,200  1,906,550  8,010,630  — 

Prussia, 39,459,689  1,576,500  11.634,090  8.120 

Mecklinbergh  Schwerin,  —  —  6,019.400  — 

Hanee  Towns, 38.996,207  4,426,102  27,531,070  — 

Holland, 6,731.050  564,684  2.622,683  — 

Belgium, «  5.578,412  29.380  15,251,089  1,081,342 

England, 52,280.025  1,330.757  .  6,426,777  12,493,394 

Portugal, 119.060  215.500  —  344,358 

Spain 6,158,401  2,110,300  11,255,297  22,212 

Austria,.. 21,063,010  32.023,559  1,357,250  — 

Sardinia, 55.092,136  25,013.903  53,585,340  33,021,386 

Two  SiciUes, 43,937.335  14.048.975  4,067,949  120 

Tuscany, 16,364,773  9,411,399  20,596.169  — 

Roman  States, —  —  8,358,262  — 

Switzeriand, 100.895  75  111,214  970,942 

Gennany, 16,518,249  2,683,486  3,978,033  425 

Greece,.. 4,124.360  —  —  — 

Turkey 34,230,540  1,793,860  13,976,880  — 

Egypt, —  —  6,867,310  — 

Algiera, 701,780  565.685  400  11,073,115 

Barbery  States, 16,180  1,161,959  —  3 

United  Sutes, 356,200  —  58,400  910 

Brazils, —  —  —  103,800 

Other  countries, 100  556  74,000  248,085 

Total  Uties, 435.701,729  158.540,589  246,359,158  59,368,932 

"    bushels,....  12.448.620  4,529.729  7,038,849  1,553.398 

Value— franc8...«  87.140.346  31,708.117  49.271.944  11.873,786 

««       doUars,...  16.338.814  5,845.271  9,238,389  2,226,334 

Flour  Import  and  the  Export  for  1840. 

Algiers, —  —  _  9,587,560 

Brazils, —  —  —  562,231 

Gaudaloope, —  —  —  3,421,588 

U.  States,  (kilog.) 9,904,585  95  6,020,909  — 

Martinique,. —  —  —  4,031,019 

Other  countries, 4,377,151  670^237  847,032  4,134,822 

Total  kilog 14,382.736  670.332  6,867.941  21,737,220 

••    bbls 158,210  6,823  60.870  239,109 

••    francs, 5,033.954  234,616  2,403.779  4,347,444 

**    dollais,....  9A866  43,986  450,708  '  815,145 
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Thif  table  gifes  us  ^e  fact,  that  in  three  yean  here  qaotedt  wheat  and  wheat 
equivalent  to  an  annual  average  of  8»143,S39  lHishel8  of  whea^,  were  imported  iniB 
France,  and  nearij  aU^  for  French  consumption.    The  year  1840  waa  the  year  of  tfae 
largest  export  from  the  United  States,  and  waa  one  of  short  crops  in  England  and  Fraoee 
dao.    Last  year  the  crops  were  also  small,  and  a  aocoession  of  defective  oops  faaiw 
largely  reduced  the  stocks  in  the  granaries  of  Europe.    This  year  the  harvest  of  Bqglaad 
is  sufficient  for  its  own  use,  while  diat  of  France  is  short,  as  well  as  that  of  fipiain 
Theee  facts,  in  connection  with  the  abundance  of  money  in  Europe,  interest  htiog  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  at  3  per  cent  in  Paris,  leads  to  the  eoncloaon  that  pcioee 
will  so  rise  as  to  afibrd  a  market  for  American  flour,  more  eepedally  to  simply  ds 
240,000  barrels  necessary  for  the  French  colonies.    The  flour  imports  of  France,  it  mp^ 
pears,  are  mostly  from  the  United  Statea. 

This  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  that  in  England,  ia  likely  to  lead  to  & 
demand  for  American  produce,  more  especially  as  the  prices  are  so  low  as  to  coai^ote 
sneoessfuUy  with  the  agricultural  produce  of  Europe.    This  produce,  both  for  England 
and  the  continent,  must  be  paid  for  in  specie — a  fact  practically  evinced  by  the  pieaeot 
low  state  of  the  exchanges  with  E^ope,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  nsoaUy  thej 
rule  highest.    The  precious  metals  are  now  flowing  in  from  Elurope  in  answer  lo  te 
low  state  of  sterling  bills,  of  which  the  best  descriptions  have  been  sold  as  low  as  5^  per 
cent,  nominal  premium ;  a  rate  which  will  allow  of  their  purchase  for  the  piDpoae  of  im. 
porting  their  proceeds  in  specie.  Favorable  as  are  the  foreign  exchanges  at  thia  point,  they 
^le  still  more  so  at  the  leading  pomia  of  the  south,  being  at  a  nominal  diaconnt  of  1|  a  2 
per  cent  at  New  Orleans,  where  also  sight  bills  on  New  York  are  at  a  heavy  disooant, 
a  fitct  which,  as  indicated  in  our  last  number,  has  led  to  the  export  of  specie  from  this 
city  to  that  point  to  an  amount  ranging  from  1^1,500,000  to  $2,000,000 ;  the  amount 
afloat,  at  one  time,  being  so  great  as  to  induce  the  insurance  offices  to  dedine  farther 
risks  for  the  present.    Large  suras  in  specie  have  arrived  at  New  Orleana  direet,  for  the 
purchase  of  cotton ;  and  also  at  this  point,  both  on  speculation  and  for  employmenL 
Such  a  movement  at  this  season  o{  the  year,  when  usually  it  goes  abroad,  is  indicative 
of  a  larger  import,  as  the  produce  moves  forward  to  the  points  of  sale  in  accumulatiBf 
quantities.    The  flow  of  specie  may  be  so  large  to  this  side  as  to  cause  some  uneasines 
to  the  Bank  of  Englatul,  but  it  is  now  beyond  her  power  to  control  iu    The  demandi 
upon  her  are  not  the  proceeds  of  loans  that  may  be  checked  at  pleasure,  or  the  coose- 
quence  of  high  prices  there,  which  may  be  reduced  by  a  restring^it  policy  ;  but  thej 
are  the  proceeds  of  produce  at  low  prices,  which  must  be  had  to  keep  in  motioB  tbt 
manufacturing  interests.    It  is  one  of  the  moving  causes  that  is  undermining  the  whole 
paper  system,  and  will.oblige  England  to  keep  her  currency  on  a  level  with  that  of  ik 
rest  of  the  world  with  which  she  holds  commercial  intereourse.    In  the  few  years  pre- 
ceding the  late  revulsion,  attempts  Were  made  to  spread  the  paper  system  on  the  eoo<i> 
nent  of  Europe,  and  some  progress  was  made  therein,  many  new  banks  having  been  ei- 
tablished  in  France,  Belgium,  and  some  other  cotmtries.    Theee  were,  however, 
speedily  overtaken  by  disaster,  and  now  that  the  paper  system  in  the  United  States  bat 
been  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  manufacturing  supremacy  of  England,  (the  suppoit  of 
her  paper  system,)  done  away  with  by  successful  rivalry,  there  remains  but  another 
short  crop  to  put  a  finish  to  that  pernicious  system.    The  present  state  of  uSiua  »  this 
country  promises  a  period  of  solid  pro^erity,  which  can  in  future  be  but  little  influeoced 
by  convulsions  abroad. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

TARIFF  OR  RATE  OF  DUTIES 

PATABLB  fUn  OOOM,  WABC8,  AHD  MEBOHAHDISIS  IMPORTED  HfTO  THC  UllITXD  STATES,  FSOlf  AXTD 
AFTER  THE  SOtH  DAT  OP  AUOU8T,  1&12,  ACCORDHTO  TO  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  THAT  DATE. 

Conpfled  Un  the  MerchaiiU*  Mag aziiie.  br  HsiniT  Doank.  clerk  m  the  Sguaie  Ttxd  depertment  of  tbs 

CiMlomhouse,  New  York. 


Abeynthe,  extract  of. cts.  per  gal. 

Acacia 

Acetate  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  dry 

or  grooad  in  oil, cts.  per  lb. 

Acids.    Benzoic, 

Citric, 

Muriatic, white  &  yellow, 

Nitric,. ^perct. 

Oxalic, 

Pyroligneous, 

Tartaric, 

Boracic, per  cent 

Sulpharic,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  per  lb. 

All  others  not  otherwise  enumer- 

ated, per  cent 

Acorns, per  cent 

AdhesiTe   felt,  for  covering   ships* 

bottoms, 

Adhesive  plaster,  sahre, per  cent 

Adzes, per  cent 

Afiican  or  Cyenne,  or  Chili  pep. 

pen, per  lb. 

Agates,  plain, ioercent 

do      bookbinders, \^^  ^®°^ 

Alabaster,  ornaments  of. per  cent 

AJcomoque  bark, 

AJe,oth*rwiBe  than  in  bottles,  i>er  gal. 
Ale,  in  bottles  (no  duty  on  bottles,) 

pergalM 

[Twelve  of  the  common  size  porter 

bottles  are  estimated  as  containing 

2^  gallons.] 

Ale,  in  casks, per  gaL 

Allspice, per  lb. 

do.     oil  of per  cent 

Almonds, per  lb. 

do.       oil  of, per  lb. 

do.       paste percent 

Aloes, 

Alum, per  lb. 

Amber, per  cent 

do.    beads, per  cent 

do.    oil  of. per  cent 

Ambergrib, per  cent 

Amethysts, per  cent 

Ammonia, per  cent 

do.      preparations  of,  not  other- 

yihae  enumerated, per  cent 

Ammunition,  viz — 

Caniater  shot, , 

Cannon  balls, 

Chain  shot, »  per  lb. 

Grape  shot, , 
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Lead  shot, .per  lb.        4 

Gunpowder, per  lb.        8 

Anatomical   preparations,  specially 

imported, free 

Anchors,  and  all  parts  thereof,per  lb.        2^ 
Anchovies,  in  bbls.,  pickled,  per  bbl.  1  00 
do.  otherwise  than  in  bbls.,  pr.  ct.      20 
Angora  goats'  wool,  or  camels'  hair, 

per  lb.        1 

Animals  specially  imported, free 

Annatto, per  cent      20 

Anise  seed, percent      5^ 

do.  cordial,  so  called, per  gal.      60 

do.  oil  of. percent      20 

Antimony,  crude, free 

do.     preparations  of per  cen  t      20 

Antique  oil,  perfumery, per  cent      25 

Antiquities,  specially  imported, free 

Not  specially  imported,  according  to 
the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

Anvils, per  lb.        2} 

All  goods, wares,  or  merchandise,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  exported  to 
a  foreign  country,  and  brought 
back  to  the  United  States;  and 
booksjsnd  personal  and  household 
effects,  (not  merchandise,)  of  citi. 
zena  of  the  United  States,  dying 

abroad, free 

Apothecaries  glass  measures,  with 

engraved  lines.  {See  glass.) 
do.    vials  and  boitles,  not  exceed, 
ing  the  capacity  of  six  ounces 

each, per  gross  1  75 

do.  exceeding  the  capacity  of  six 
ounces,  and  not  exceeding  16  oz. 

each, per  gross  2  25 

Apparatus. Philosophical    instru. 

ments,  books,  maps,  and  charts, 
statues,  statuary,  busts  and  casts  of 
marble,  bronze,  alabaster,  or  plas. 
ter  of  Paris,  paintings,  drawings, 
engravings,  etchings,  specimens  o^ 
sculpture,cabinets  of  coins,  medals, 
gems  and  all  other  collections  of 
antiquities ;  provided  the  same  be 
specially  imported  in  good  faith 
for  the  use  (and  by  the  order)  of 
any  society  incorporated  or  estab. 
lished  for  philosophical  or  literary 
purpose8,or  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  line  arts,  or  for  the  use  and 
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by  the  order  of  any  coDege,  acade. 

my,  school,  or  seminary  of  leimiog 

in  the  United  States, free 

Appartus,  philosophical,  not  specially 

imported,  according  to  the  mate. 

rials  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Apparel,  wearing,  in  actual  use,  and 

other  personal  effects,  not  mer- 

chandise,  professional  books,  in. 

•tmments,  implements,  and  tools 

of  trade,  occupation,  or  employ. 

ment  of  persons  arriving  in  the  U. 

Stales, free 

Aqua  ammonia,  or  spirits  of  harts- 

horn, per  cent      20 

Aquafortis, per  cent      20 

do.  mellis, percent      20 

Arabic,  gum, free 

Arrack, per  gal.      60 

Argentine  alabata,  or  German  silver, 

in  sheets  or  otberwise,  unmanu. 

factured, percent      30 

do.    manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

enumerated, percent      30 

Aigeni  vivum, per  cent        5 

Argol, #free 

Arms,  fire,  except  muskets  and  ri. 

fles, per  cent      30 

do.     side, percent      30 

Arrowroot, percent      20 

Arsenic, per  cent      20 

Articles,   the  growth,   produce,  or 

manufacture  of  the  United  States, 

lis  territories  or  fisheries, firee 

Articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly, 

in  quantity,  of  gold,  silver,  pearl, 

and  precious  stones,  according  to 

materials. 
Articles,  all  not  free,  and  not  subject 

to  any  other  specified  duty,..pr.  ct.      30 
Articles  manuiactured  from   gold, 

silver,  brass,  iron,  steel,  lead,  cop. 

per,  pewter,  tin,  German  silver, 

bell.metal,  zinc,  and  bronze,  not 

otherwise  enumerated,.... per  cent      30 
Articles,  all  imported  for  the  use  of 

the  U.  States, firee 

Artificial  feathers,  or  parts  thereof, 

per  cent      25 

do.    flowers,    do percent      25 

AasafoBtida,  gum, free 

Asses  skin, per  cent      25 

do.    imitation  of, percent      25 

Avaroot, fi^e 

Arbusson,  carpeting, sq.  yard      65 

Augers, per  cent      30 

Awl  hafts, percent      30 

Awls, per  cent      30 

Axes, percent      30 

Bacon, per  lb.        3 

Baggage,  personal,  in  actual  use,...     fi^e 

Bagging,  cotton, .square  yd.        4 

Bags,  Grass, percent      25 

Gunny, .square  yd.        5 


Bagt,  Woollen, percent  40 

Worsted, percent  30 

Carpet, percent  30 

Baizes, .square  yd.  14 

Balls— billiard, percent  20 

Cannon, per  lb.  1 

Musket,  lead, per  lb.  4 

Iron, per  lb.  1 

Wash, percent  39 

Balsams,  all  not  in  a  crude  state, 

per  cent  25 

do.    all  kinds  of  cosmetics,  per  cent  25 

do.    ofToIu, percent  25 

Balm  ofGilead, percent  25 

Bamboos — unmanufactured, free 

Canes,  moanted,per  cent  30 

Bananas,  in  bulk, free 

do.    preserved  in  sugar,  brandy, 

or  molasses, per  cent  25 

Barilla, free 

Bark—Corktree, free 

Peruvian, free 

Barley, per  bushel  20 

do.   peari, per  lb.  2 

Band-iron,  slit  or  rolled, per  lb.  2^ 

Bar.iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  when  man. 
ufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 

rolling, per  ton  25  00 

do.    not  manufactured  in  part  or 

whole,  by  rolling, per  ton  17  00 

Barwood, free 

Bary tes,  sulphate  of, per  lb.  | 

Bastard  files, percent  30 

Bassoons, per  cent  30 

Baskets,  of  wood,  ozier,  palmleaf, 

willow,  straw,  or  grass,... per  cent  25 

Bass,  rope,. per  lb.  6 

Battledors, per  cent  30 

Bay  wax,  or  mjrrtle  wax,... per  cent  20 

Bayonets, per  cent  30 

Beads,  wax,  amber,  composition,  and 

all  others  not  enumerated ,...pr.  ct.  25 
Beans,   Tonkay,  Vanilla,  and    all 

others, per  cent  20 

Beaver.    (See  fur,) 

Bed  feathers, percent  25 

do.  screws, percent  30 

Bed  sides.     (See  carpeting,) 

Beef, per  lb.  2 

Beer,  in  bottles, per  gal.  20 

do.   otherwise  than  in  bottles,      **  15 
Beeswax,  bleached  or  unbleached, 

per  cent  15 

Bellows, per  cent  35 

do     pipes, percent  30 

Bell — cranks, per  cent  30 

Metal,  old,  for  remanufact'ng,  free 

Parts  of  old  bells, free 

Belts— sword  leather, percent  35 

Sword,en)broidered  with  gold 
or  silver  thread,  done  with 

a  needle, percent  SO 

Benzoic,  acid,  or  I^r  Benzoin,  pr.  ct.  90 

Benjamin,  gum, percent  20 
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Bed-spreads,  or  coven  made  of  waste 
ends  and  scraps  of  printed  calicos 
sewed  together,  oot  subject  to  reg. 

Illations  on  cotton  cloibSj^per  cent  30 

Bergamot,  oil  of, per  cent  25 

Berries — all  used  for  dye, free 

Juniper, „ per  cent  20 

Ail  others, free 

Bezoar  stones, percent  20 

Bichromate  of  potash, per  cent  20 

Binders*  boards,  paper, per  lb.  3 

Binding — Carpet, per  cent  30 

Cotton, per  cent  30 

Woollen    a    component 

part, per  cent  40 

Worsted  &,  silk,..per  cent  30 

Linen, percent  25 

Birds, per  cent  20 

Bismuth  and  oxide  bismuth,per  cent  20 

Black  iyory  or  bone, per  cent  } 

Lamp, percent  20 

Black  lead  pencils, percent  25 

Lead  pots, percent  20 

Lead  powder, percent  20 

Lead  crucibles, per  cent  20 

dp.      Glass  bottles,  not  exceeding 

the  capacity  of  1  qrt.  each,  pr.  gro.  3  00 

do.      exceeding  1  quart, pr.  gro.  4  00 

Blacking,  shoe  and  boot,.... per  cent  20 

Blacksmiths*  hammers, per  lb.  2} 

Bladders, per  lb.  20 

Blankets,  woollen,  cost  not  exceed- 
ing 75  cents  each  at  the  place 
whence  imported,  and  dimensions 
not  exceeding  72x52  inches  each, 

nor  less  than  45x60, percent  15 

do.     Goats*  hair,  or  Mohair,  per  ct.  20 

do.    all  other  woollen, per  cent  25 

Blue  vitriol, per  lb.  4 

Boards  in  the  rough,  not  planed  nor 
wrought  into  any  shape  for  use — 

per  cent  20 
do.    wrought  into  shapes  that  fit 
them,  respectively,  for  any  specific 
or  permanent  use  without  further 
manufacture,  shall  be  deemed  as 

manufct'd  wood,  and  pay....pr.  ct.  30 

Bobbinet,  cotton  lace, percent  20 

Bobbin, per  cent  30 

Bobbin  wire.     {See  wire.) 

Bockings, per  square  yard  14 

Bodkins — ivory, per  cent  20 

Bone, percent  20 

Metallic, per  cent  30 

Bohea  tea,  when  imported  in  Amen- 
can  TCflsels  from  place  of  produc 

tion, free 

Boiler  plates.    (See  iron,) 

Bologna  sausages, i>er  cent  25 

Bolt  rope... Tarred, per  lb.  5 

Untarred, per  lb.  4^ 

Bolting  cloth,  silk, per  cent  20 

Bone  dps, percent  5 

Bone. ..Whale,  rosettes per  cent  20 
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Bone,  Whale,  of  for'n  fisheries,  p.  ct 
do.       manofiictures  of  whalebone 
not  otherwise  enumerated,pr.  cent 
Bonnets. ..  Leghom,ohip,grass,straw, 
or  made  from  any  vegetable  sub- 
stance  per  cent 

Bonnets — silk  or  satin, each  2 

do.    whalebone,fur,  or  leather,pr.  ct. 

do.    cotton, per  cent 

do.    hair, per  cent 

Bonnet  wire,  or  canetitle,  if  covered 

with  silk, per  lb. 

do.    covered  with  cotton  thread  or 

other  materials, per  lb. 

Books — Blank,  boimd, per  lb. 

Unbound, per  lb. 

Printed  in  the  Einglish  language,  or 
of  which  English  forms  the  text, 

when  bound, per  lb. 

Unbound,  or  in  sheets, per  lb. 

Pruvided,That  whenever  the  import, 
er  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  collector  when  the  goods 
are  entered,  that  any  such  book 
has  been  printed  and  published 
abroad  more  than  one  year  and 
not  republished  in  this  country; 
or  has  been  printed  and  published 
abroad  more  than  five  years  before 
such  importation :  then,  and  in 
such  case,  such  books  shall  be  ad- 
mitted  at  one  half  the  shove  rate 
of  duties.  Provided  that  the  said 
terms  of  one  year,  or  five  years, 
shall  in  no  case  commence  or  be 
computed  at  and  from  the  day  be- 
fore  the  passage  of  this  act. 
do.  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  which 
either  language  forms  the  text, 

when  bound, per  lb. 

Unbound, per  lb. 

On  books  printed  in  Hebrew,  or 
of  which  that  language  forms 
the  text,  when  bound,... per  lb. 

Unbound, per  lb. 

All  printed  in  foreign  languages, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ex- 
cepted,  when     bound    or   in 

boards, per  vol. 

In  sheets  or  pamphlets per  lb. 

Editions  of  works  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  or  English  Ian- 
guages,  which  have  been  print- 
ed  40  years  prior  to  the  date  of 

importation, per  vol.        5 

Reports  of  legislative  committees 
appointed  under  foreign  govern. 

ments, per  vol.       5 

Polyglots,  Lexicons,  and  Diction.     • 

aries, per  lb.        5 

Engravings  or  plates,  with  or  with- 
out  letter  press,  boimd  or  un- 

bound, percent      20 

Maps  and  charts, percent     20 
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B'kfl,  Profeniona],  belonging  to  per. 
sons  arriving  in  the  U.State8,  in 

actual  use, free 

Boots  and  bootees,  men's,  leather, 
wholly  or  partially  manurd,».pair  1  25 

Boots — ^women's,    do.    do pair      50 

do.    children's,  do.    do pair      15 

do.    silk  or  satin,  laced,  for  women 

or  men, pair      75 

do.    children,    do.    do pair      25 

Boot  webbing — Cotton, per  cent      30 

Flax, per  cent      25 

Hemp, per  cent      20 

Borax,  or  Tincal, percent      25 

Botany,  specimens  of^  specially  im- 

ported, free 

Boitles-Apothecaries,  not  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  6  oz.  each,  per  gro.  1  75 
Exceeding  6  oz.,  and  not  exc'ding 

the  capacity  of  1 6  oz.  each,  pr.g.  2  25 
Perfumery  and  fancy  vials  and 
bottles,  uncut,  not  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  4  oz.  each,  per  gross  2  50 
do.    do.   exceeding  4  oz.,  and  not 
exceeding  m  capacity  16  ounces 

each, per  gross  3  00 

Black  and  green,  and  jars,  exc*ding  8 
oz.,  and  not  exceeding  in  capacity 

1  quart  each, per  gross  3  00 

Exceeding  1  quart  each,  per  gross  4  00 
Cut  and  engraved.    {See  glasa.) 
Demijohns  and  Carboys,  of  the  ca. 
pacity  of  half  a  gal.  or  le8S,...each      15 
Exceeding  half  a  gal.,  and  not  ex. 

ceeding  3  gallons, each      30 

Exceeding  3  gallons, each      50 

Bougies,  gum.elastic, per  cent      30 

Boxes — Gold  or  silver,  musical,  ja. 
panned,  (dressing,)  all  wood,  or 

sand,  of  tin, per  cent      30 

Tortoise  shell,  paper  snuff-boxes, 
japanned  or  not,  or  paper  fancy 

boxes, percent      25 

Box  boards,  paper, per  lb.        3 

Bracelets — Gold  or  set,  or  gilt.   (See 
jewelry.) 

Hair,  human,  or  other,. . .  per  cent,      25 
Other,  not  oth*rwi6e  enum'ted,  **      30 
Braces  and  bits-'-carpentersSor  parts 

thereof...... percent      30 

do.    or  suspenders  of  silk,  with  buck, 
les  or  without,  cotton,  or  worst. 

ed, .....per  cent      35 

Woollen,  if  made  on  frame,'  pr.  ct.      40 

If  made  by  needle, per  cent      50 

Indiarubber  or  in  part,  costing  less 
than  92  per  doz.,  to  be  valued 

as  costing  ^, percent      30 

Leather,.-. per  cent      35 

Brads — not  exceeding  16  ounces  to 

the  1000, per  1000        5 

Exc'ding  16  oz.  to  the  1000,pr.lb.        5 
Braids — Curls,  chains,  and  ringlets, 
made  of  hair,  for  ornaments  for 
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headdresses, percent  25 

Braids,  Silk,  for       do percent  30 

Straw,  or  other  vegetable  subetan- 

ces  for  making  bomieta,per  cent  35 

Brandy,  of  all  proo^ per  gallon  1  00 

Brass — in  sheet  or  rolled,... per  cent  30 

In  pigs  or  bars, free 

Battery  or  haram'd  kettles,  per  lb.  12 

Screws, per  ib.  30 

Wire, per  cent  25 

Old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanuf 'd,  fr«e 
Other  manufacmres  of,  not  other. 

wise  enumerated, percent  30 

Braziers*  rods,  and  round  or  squar'd 
iron,3-16thsto  I0.16thsof  an  inch 

diameter, per  lb.  9| 

Brazil  Wood,  in  stick, free 

Ground, 4)er  cent  30 

Brazilletto  Wood,  in  stick, free 

Ground, per  cent  30 

Brazil  Pebbles,  prepared  for  specta. 

cles, per  gross  2  00 

Bread  Baskets,  japanned,  plated,  or 

silver, per  cent  30 

Bricks  and  paving  tiles, per  cent  25 

Britannia  Ware, percent  30 

Bridle  Bits, per  cent  39 

Bridles, per  cent  35 

Brimstone,  crude,  and  flour  sulphur,  free 

Roll, per  cent  25 

Bristles, perlb.  1 

Bronze,  manufactures  of^  not  other. 

wise  enumerated, per  cent  30 

Liquor,  gold  or  bronze  color,pr.cL  20 

Powder, per  cent  20 

Brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds,   "  30 

Brown  Spanish  Dye, per  Ib.  1 

Ground  in  oil, perlb.  I^ 

Brown  Smalts, percent  20 

Buckles,  metallic,  of  all  8orts,per  cL  30 
Buffalo  cloth,  cotton  goods  manufac 
tured  by  napping  or  raising,  cut. 
ting  or  shearing,  if  costing  less 
than  35  cents  the  square  yard,  to 

be  estimated  at  35  cents,  per  cent  30 

Bugles,  musical  instrument8,..pr.  ct.  30 

Bugles,  beads, 25 

Building  stones, percent  20 

Bullets,  lead, per  Ibw  4 

Iron, perlb.  1 

Bulrushes, per  cent  20 

Bulbs,  or  bulbous  roots, bte 

Bullion, fre« 

Bunting, per  cent  30 

Burr  stones,  un wrought, fre« 

Wrought, percent  20 

Buigundy  pitch, per  cent  25 

Busts — Lead,.. per  Ib.  4 

Marble, per  cent  30 

Other,  not  otherwise  specified,  "  20 

Butter, perlb.  5 

Buttons — ^Metal  of  all  kind8,per  cent  30 
If  costing  less  than  91  P^r  g^^^^ 
to  be  valued  at  $1 — all  others, 
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of   whaterer  matemli   com. 
posed, per  cent 

NoTB.  Lastings,  pranellat,  and  aim. 
ilar  fabrics,  and  mohair,  or  worst- 
ed  cloth,  black  linen,  canvass, 
figured  satin,  figured,  brocaded,  or 
Terry  velvet,  when  imported  in 
strips,  pieces,  or  patterns,  of  the 
size  and  shape,  exclusively  of  but- 
tons, per  cent 

Button  Molds,  of  whatever  materials 
composed, per  cent 

Batcher  Knives, per  cent 

Batt  Hinges,  iron, per  lb. 

Brass, .per  cent 

Cabinet  wares, per  cent 

Cables,  tarred, per  lb. 

Untarred, per  lb. 

Cables,  iron  or  chain,  or  parts  there- 
of, per  lb. 

Cajeput  Oil, per  cent 

Cakes,  linseed, per  cent 

Calf-skins,  raw,  salted  or  pickled  in 
a  raw  state, per  cent 

do.  and  seal-skins,  tanned  &  dress- 
ed, per  dozen 

Calomel,  and  all  preparations  of  mer- 
cury,  per  cent 

Camblets,  of  goats*  hair  or  mohair, 

percent 

Cameos,  real  or  imitation,...per  cent 

Camels'  Hair, per  lb. 

do.    do.    pencils, percent 

Camomile  Flowers, per  cent 

Camphor,  crude, per  lb. 

Refined, per  lb. 

Camwood,  in  stick, 

Canary  seed, per  cent 

Candies(icks,pewter,silver,tin,porce. 
lain,  marble,  stone,  alaba8ter,brass 
earthenware,bronze,giU,gold,iron, 
japanned,  or  plated, per  cent 

do.    cut  glass, per  lb. 

do.     bone  or  ivory, per  cent 

Candy, per  lb. 

Canetitle,  or  bonnet  or  cap  wire, — 

When  covered  with  8ilk,....per  lb. 

do        do.    cotton  thread,  or  other 

materials, per  lb. 

Candles — Tallow, per  lb. 

Wax,  spermaceti,  or  spermaceti  & 
wax  mixed, per  lb. 

Canes,walk*g,  not  in  the  rough,  prxt. 

Cannon,  brass, ..per  ceAt 

Iron, per  lb. 

Cantbarides, 

Canton  Crapes, per  16  oz. 

Canvass,  Russia,  for  6ail8,square  yd. 

Cape  and  Bases,  made  by  hand,pr.ct. 

Chip, per  cent 

Cotton,  wove, per  cent 

Fur, per  cent 

Kilmanock  wool, per  cent 

8ilk, per  cent 


25 


25 

30 

24 
30 
30 

5 

44 

24 

20 
20 


5  00 
25 

20 

74 
1 

20 

20 

5 

20 

fi'ee 

20 


30 
45 

20 
6 

12 

8 
4 

8 
30 
30 

1 

fi'ee 

2  50 

7 
40 
35 
30 
35 
30 
30 
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Cape — Leather, paroent      35 

Silk,  for  ornaments  to  women's 

headdresses, per  cent      30 

Linen,  made  by  hand,.,  .per  cent      40 

Cap.  pieces,  for  stills, per  cent      30 

Capes,  lace,  sewed, per  cent      40 

Carbines, per  cent      30 

Carbonate  of  Soda, per  cent      20 

Carbuncles, per  cent        7 

Carboys,  not  exceeding  in  capacity 

4  gallon, each      15 

Exceeding  4  gallon  and  not  ex. 

ceeding  3  gallons, each      30 

Exceeding  3  gallons, each      50 

Cards — Playing, pack      25 

Visiting,  blank,  for  printing,pr.  lb.      12 
do.      for  carding  wool  and  cotton, 

per  cent      30 
Carpeting — ^Arbusson,  Wilton,  Tre. 

ble  Ingrain,  Saxony,  per  sq.  yd.      65 
Brussels  and  Turkey ,pr3quare  yd.      55 
Venetian  and  Ingrain, .. .per  sq.  yd.      30 
All  other  kinds  of  carpets  or  car- 
peting of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or 
cotton,or  parts  of  either,or  other 
material,  not  otherwise  speci- 

fied, per  cent      30 

Also,  bedsides,  and  other  portions 
of  carpets  or  carpeting,8hali  pay 
the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed 
on  carpets  or  carpedng  of  simi- 
lar  character, 
do.   Oilcloth,  stamped,  printed,  or 

painted, per  square  yard      35 

Of  straw, i>ercent      30 

Hearth  Rugs,  all, per  cent      40 

Carpet  Bags, per  cent      30 

Carriages  of  all  descripdons,and  parts 
thereof,  and  fiumiture,'  not  other. 

wise  specified, percent      30 

Carui,  oil  of  carraway  seed,  per  cent      20 

Casement  Rods,  iron, per  lb.        2} 

Cases,  fish  skin, per  cent      20 

Casks,  empty, percent      30 

Cassada  Root, free 

Cassia, per  lb.        5 

Oil  of, percent      20 

Castana  Nuts, per  lb.        1 

Castings— of  plaster, per  cent      20 

Of  vessels  of  iron,  not  otherwise 

specified, per  lb.        14 

All  other  castings  than  vessels  not 

otherwise  specified , per  lb.        1 

On  glazed  or  tinned  hollow  ware, 

and  castings, per  lb.        2} 

Sad,  or   smoothing    irons,    butt 
hinges,  and  hatters*  and  tailors' 

pressing  irons, per  lb.        2} 

Provided,  That  all  vessels  and  cast- 
ings, as  above,  which  shall  be 
partly  manufactured  after  the  cast- 
ing8,or  havi'g  hand]es,rings,hoop6, 
or  other  additions,  of  wro't  iron, 
shall  pay  the  same  duty  as  on  the 
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wrought  iron,  y  it  riiall  amount 

to  more  than  the  duty  on  cast- 

ings. 

Castor  Beans, per  cent  20 

Oil, .per  gallon  40 

Cantors — Brass,  iron,  wood,  or  me- 
tallic,  per  cent  30 

If  with  glasses,  see  glass  ibr  sepa- 
rate  duty  on  the  cruets. 

Castorum, per  cent  20 

Cast-iron  vessels.    {See  castings.) 
Catechu.     {See  gum.) 

Catgut, per  cent  15 

Catsup,  or  catchup, per  cent  30 

Caustic, per  cent  20 

Cayenne  Pepper, per  lb.  10 

Cedar  Wood, per  cent  15 

Cement,  Roman, per  cent  20 

Cerise,  a  cordial, per  gallon  60 

Chafing  Dishes,  copi>er,  iron,  and 

tin, per  cent  30 

Chain  Cables, per  lb.  2^ 

Chains— iron,  breeching,  log,  halter, 

and  trace, per  lb.  4 

Other  smaller  iron  chains  than 

cables, per  lb.  4 

Chairs,  sitting, per  lb.  30 

Chalk — while, free 

Tailors'  and  red, per  cent  20 

Chandeliers — brass  or  other  metal, 

per  cent  30 

Of  cut  glass, per  lb.  45 

Of  glass  not  cut,  according  to  the 
materials.     (See  glau») 

Charts,  loose  or  in  books,....per  cent  20 

Specially  imported, free 

Cheese,.... per  lb.  9 

Chemical  preparations,  not  otherwise 

enumerated, percent  20 

Salts,     do.    do..... percent  20 

Chenille  Cords,  cotton  being  a  cont. 

ponoot  part, percent  30 

Cherry  Rum,  cordial, per  gaHon  60 

Chessmen — ^ivory  or  bone,...per  cent  20 

Wood, per  cent  30 

Chili  Pepper, per  lb.  10 

China  Ware, per  cent  30 

Chinese  Floor  Matting,  of  flags,  jute, 

or  grass, per  cent  25 

Chamois  Skins,  dressed,  not  colored, 

per  dozen  1  00 

Chisels,  socket  and  others,..per  cent  30 
Chlorometcrs.     {See  glass.) 

Chloride  of  Lime, per  lb.  1 

Chocolate, per  lb.  4 

Chromate  of  Potash, per  cent  20 

do.            Lead, per  lb.  4 

Chromic — yellow, ^ percent  20 

Acid, per  cent  20 

Chronometers,  box percent  20 

Chrysolites, „ per  cent  7 

Coffee,  in  American  vessels^  from 

place  of  production, free 

Coiar,  rope,  untarred, per  lb.  4^ 


Clay — unwrooght, free 

Ground  or  prepared, per  cent  20 

Coral,  or  Spartateen, per  cent  20 

Cigars, per  lb.  40 

Ciochona,Cinchonine,  and  Cinnabar, 

per  cent  20 

Cinnamon, per  lb.  25 

Oil  oi^ per  cent  20 

Circingie,  webb,  woollen,... per  cent  40 

Of  Indiarubber, percent  30 

Citric  Acid.     {See  acids,) 

Citron — natural  state,  or  preserved, 

per  cent  25 

Oil  of, per  cent  20 

Clasps — set  in  gold  or  silver,  pr.  cent  20 

In  other  metal, per  cent  30 

Of  hair, per  cent  25 

Cloaks — according  to  material. 

do.    Pins,  metallic, per  cent  30 

Clocks, per  cent  25 

Cloth — Indiarubber,  wool   being  a 

compon't  part  of  chief  value,  pr.ct.  46 

Woollen, percent  40 

Other,  according  to  materials. 

Bolting, per  cent  20 

Oil,  for  floors,  patent,  stamped, 

printed  or  painted,...pr.  sq.  yard  35 

Oil,  for  hats,  aprons,  &.c.,    **  12^ 
Clothing,  ready  made,  except  wove 

on  frames, per  cent  50 

Cloves, per  lb.  8 

Oil  of, per  lb.  30 

Coaches,  or  parts  thereof,  and  coach 

furniture, per  cent  30 

Coach  Lace,  all  kinds  of,....per  cent  35 

Coal, perton  1  75 

do.     Hods,  copper  or  iTon,..per  cent  30 

Coatings,  according  to  materials. 

do.    goats'  hair  or  mohair,  per  cent  20 

Cobalt, ; per  cent  20 

Cochineal, free 

Coculus  Indicus, percent  20 

Cocks,  metallic  and  wood,,  per  cent  30 

Cocoanuts,  in  bulk, free 

Cocoa, per  lb.  1 

Cod  ilia,  or  tow  of  flax  and  hemp, 

per  ton  20  CO 

Codfish,  dry, per  112  lbs.  I  00 

Coffee, free 

do.     Mills, percent  30 

Coiar,  hemp, perton  25  00 

Coins — ^gold  and  silver, free 

Cabinets  of,  specially  imported,....  free 

do.    not  specially  imported,  per  ct  20 

Coke,  or  culm  of  coal, per  bush.  5 

Cold  Cream,  as  cosmetics,  per  cent  25 

Coloeynth, per  cent  20 

Cologne  Water, , percent  25 

Colors,  Water, per  cent  ^ 

Combs — Curry, percent  30 

Hair,  all  kinds,. per  cent  25 

Commode  handles  and  knobs,  glass. 

{See  glass,) 

do.      of  metals, .percent  30 
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Comforten,  wooUen, per  cent 

CompaMee,  marinecB*, per  cent 

Coney  Wool  or  Fur.    {See  fur.) 
ConfecdoDery,all  kinds  except  sugar. 

cftndy, per  cent 

Copper — in  pigs,  bars,  ore,  plate,  or 
sheets  for  sheathing  vessels ;  but 
none  is  to  be  so  considered  except 
that  which  is  14  inches  wide  by 
48  loner,  and  weighing  from  14  to 

34  ounces  per  square  foot, 

In  any  shape  for  the  use  of  the 

mint,  or  old,  for  remanufact'g. 

Manufactures  of,   not  otherwise 

specified, per  cent 

Bottoms,  cut  round,  and  bottoms 
raised  at  the  edge,  and  stilUbot. 
Corns  cut  round  &  turned  up  on 
the  edge,  and  parts  thereof} — 
and  on  plates  or  sheets  weigh'g 
more  than  34  ounces  to  the  sq. 
foot,  commonly  called  braziers* 

copper, per  cent 

Bolts,  rods,  nails,  and  spikes,  prJb. 
Patent  sheathing  metal,  composed 

part  of  copper, per  lb. 

Copperas, per  lb. 

Copal.    {See  gumJ) 

Cordage — tarred, per  lb. 

Untarred, per  lb. 

Cordials, per  gallon 

Coriander  Seed, percent 

Copperas,  or  green  vitriol, per  lb. 

Cork,  bark  of  tree,  unmanufactur'd. 

Corks, per  cent 

Other  manufactures  of,....per  cent 

Cornelian, per  cent 

Com, per  bush. 

Corrosive  Sublimate, per  cent 

Cosmetics, percent 

Cotton  Bagging,  for  cotton   bales, 

per  square  yard 
Cotton — bobbinet,  bobbU  lace,  laces, 
except  coach  lace,  quillings  and 
insertings,  usually  known  as  trim- 
ming laces, per  cent 

do.  aJJ  manufactures  of,  or  of  which 
cotton  shall  be  a  component  part, 
not  dyed,  color*d,  printed,  or  stain- 
ed,  not  exceeding  in  value  20  cts. 
per  square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at 
20  cents  per  square  yard,  per  cent 
The  same  if  dyed,  color'd,  printed, 
or  stained,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not 
exceeding  in  value  30  cts.  per  sq. 
yard,  shall  be  valued  at  30  cents 
per  square  yard,   (excepting   as 

follows,) per  cent 

do.  velvets,  cords,  moleskins,  fiis. 
tians,  buffalo  cloths,or  goods  man- 
ufaotured  by  napping  or  raising, 
cutting  or  shearing,  not  exceeding 
in  value  35  cents  per  square  yard, 
which  shall  be  valued  at  35  cents 


30 
30 


25 


free 

free 

30 


30 
4 

2 
2 

5 

^ 

60 
20 

2 

free 

30 

25 

7 

10 
25 
25 


20 


30 


30 


per  square  yard, per  cent      30 

Raw,  or  not  manufactured,  pound        3 
All  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

specified, per  cent      30 

Twist,  Yarn,  and  Thread,  un- 
bleach'd  and  nncolor*d,  the  true 
value  of  which  at  the  place 
whence  imported  shall  be  less 
than  60  cents  per  lb.,  shall  be 
valued  at  60  cents  per  lb.,  and 

pay  duty, per  cent      25 

The  same,  bleach'd  or  color'd,  the 
true  value  of  which  at  place 
whence  imported  sl^all  be  less 
than  75  cents  per  lb.,  shall  be 
valued  at  75  cents  per  lb.,  and 

pay per  cent 

Counters — Bone,  Ivory,  Pearl,  and 

Rice,.. percent 

Gold,  Silver,  or  other  metal,  p.  c. 

Court  Plaster, per  cent 

Covers,  Oil  Silk  Hat,  made  up,  p.  c 

Cowage,  or  Cow  Itch, per  cent 

Cowries,  Shells, per  cent 

Crape,  Silk, 16  oz. 

Crash,  Hemp, per  cent 

Cranks,  Cast  Iron,» pound 

Wrought  Iron,  for  mills,  &c.  pound 
Cravats,  ready  made,  by  hand,  p.  c. 

Crayons, i>ercent 

Crayon  Pencils,  Lead, per  cent 

Cremor  Tartar,  or  Cream  of  Tartar, 
Crdpe  Lisse,  {See  silkt,) 

Crockery, percent 

Crosscut  Saws, each 

Crowns,  Leghorn  Hat, per  cent 

Crucibles,  Black  Lead, per  cent 

Crystals,  Watch, .gross 

Glass,  for  seals, pound 

Stone  and  Orange, per  cent 

Cubebe, per  cent 

Cudbear, per  cent 

Cummin  Seed, per  cent 

Curls,  Hair,  of  all  kinds,.. ..per  cent 
Curled  Hair,  for  mattresses,  per  cent 

Currants,  Zante,.. pound 

Catting  Knives, per  cent 

Cudery,  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  spe. 

cified,  or  of  which  any  of  the  me- 

tais  form  a  component  part,... p.  c. 

Cyanide  of  Iodine,  Potassium,  or 

Zinc, percent 

Daggers, percent 

Dates, pound 

Delphware, percent 

Demijohns  and  Carbo3r8,  not  exceed- 
ing in  capacity  half  gallon  each, 

each      15 
Over  half  gallon,  and  not  exceed. 

ing  three  gallons, each      30 

Exceeding  three  gallons,^. . . .  each      50 

Dentrifices, per  cent      25 

Diamonds,  Set,  or  not,. per  cent        7} 

Glaziers',  Set, per  cent      25 
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30 
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40 
20 
20 
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Diaper,  lineD, percent  35 

Hemp, per  cent  90 

Cotton, per  cent  30 

Dic& — Ivory,  Horn,  or  Bone,  per  ct.  20 
Directiont  for  Patent  Medicines,  {See 

booke.) 

Dirks, per  cent  30 

Distilled  Vinegar, gallon  8 

Dividers,  metalUc, per  cent  30 

Dolls,  Dressed,  Leather, )     ^   on 

Paperheads.  Wax,  Wood,  \^'^'  ^^ 
Dominoes,  Bone,  Horn,  or  Ivory, 

per  cent  20 

Down,  all  kinds  fbr  beds,... per  cent  25 

Dragon's  Blood, per  cent  20 

Drawing  Pencils,  camel's  hair,  p.  c.  20 

Drawings,  specially  imported, free 

Other, percent  20 

Drawer  Knobs,  metallic,.. ..per  cent  30 

Ivory,  or  Bone, per  cent  20 

Wood,» per  cent  30 

Glass,  (See  glaee.) 

Drawing  Knives, per  cent  30 

Drawers,  Guernsey,  wool  or  cotton, 

made  on  frames, per  cent  30 

Knit,  without  needlework,  per  ct.  30 

Silk,  made  up  wholly  or  in  part 

by  hand, per  cent  40 

Drillings,  Linen,  colored  or  not,  p.  c.  25 

Hemp,. per  cent  20 

Drugs,  Dyeing,  not  otherwise  enu. 

merated, free 

Other,  not  otherwiie  specified,  p.  c  20 

Duck,  all  sailduck, .square  yard  7 

Dutch  Pink, pound  1 

Dutch  Metal,  in  leaf,... per  cent  25 

Dyeing  Articles,  berries,  nuts,  and 

vegetables,  used    principally  for 

composing  dyes, free 

Dyewoods,  in  stick, free 

Ground, per  cent  20 

Earth,  all  ochery  earths  for  paints, 

dry, pound  1 

Ground  in  oil, pound  1^ 

E«arthenware, per  cent  30 

Ebony,  Unmanufactured, free 

Manufactures  of, per  cent  30 

Elastic  Garters,  made  of  elastic  wire, 

covered  with  leather,  with  metal 

clasps, i>ercent  35 

Elephants*  Teeth, free 

Embroidery,  in  gold  or  silver,  fine  or 
half  fine,  when  finished ;  other 

than  clothing, per  cent  20 

In  gold  or  silver,  on  clothing  which 
is  finished  in  whole  or  in  part, 

per  cent  50 

Emeralds, per  cent  7 

Emery, free 

EUnetic,  Tartar, per  cent  20 

ESngravers*  Copper,  prepared  or  poU 

ished, per  cent  30 

Engraved  lanes,  for  music   paper, 

per  cent  25 


Engravings  and  Plates,  bouid  or  iiiu 
bound,  with    or    without   letter 

paper, per  cent  30 

Epaulettes  and  Wings,  gold  or  silver,  free 

Plated,  gilt,  mi  fin,  cotton,  per  ct.  30 

Wool, per  cent  40 

Epsom  Salts,  or  sulphate  magnesia, 

per  cent  20 

Elscutcheons,  of  metal, per  cent  30 

Essences,  all  not  otherwise  enume- 

rated, per  cent  ftS 

Ether,  Nitric,  Sulphuric,.... per  cent  80 
Extracts,  all  not  otherwise  enume. 

rated, per  cent  35 

Eyes  and  Rods,  for  stain,... per  cent  30 

Fans,  of  every  description,..per  cent  35 
Fancy  Soap,  washballs,  and  ahaving 

soap,.. percent  30 

Fancy  Vials  and  bottles  uncut,  not 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  foor 

ounces  each, .gross  3  50 

Over  four  ounces,  and  not  exceed. 

ing  sixteen  ounces,.. 4pnm  3  00 

Fearnought  Cloth, per  cent  40 

Feathers,    Ornamental,    and    parts 

thereof, percent  25 

for  beds, per  cent  25 

Felt,  Patent  Adhesive,  for  ships'  bot. 

toms, free 

Felts,  or  Hat  Bodies,  made  in  wh(^ 

or  part  of  wool, each  18 

Felting,  Hatters', percent  40 

Fiddles, per  cent  30 

Fifes, per  cent  30 

Fids, per  cent  30 

Figures,  ornaments  of  alabaster  and 

spar, per  cent  30 

Metallic,  ornamental  do...per  cent  30 
Specially  imported  as  works  of 

art, free 

Figs, 4>ound  3 

Filberts, pound  1 

Files, per  cent  30 

Filtering  Stones, per  cent  30 

Firearms,  other  than  muskets  and 

rifles, percent  30 

Crackers  and  Fireworks,  per  cent  30 

Firewood, per  cent  90 

Fish,  foreign  caught,  dry  or  smoked, 

113  lbs.  1  00 
Mackerel  and  Herring,  pickled  or 

salted, .barrel  1  50 

Salmon,  pickled,^ barrel  3  00 

All  other  pickled  in  barrels,  barrel  1  00 
Preserved  in  oil,  such  as  Sardines, 

per  cent  20 
Pickled,  other  thsn  in  barreb  or 

half  barrels, percent  SO 

Fresh, free 

Glue,  called  Isinglass,.... per  cent  30 

Hooks, per  cent  30 

Sauce, percent  30 

Skins,  Raw, percent  30 

Skin  Cases, percent  30 
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Fiaheriee  of  the  United  States,  all 

the  products  of,^ free 

Fiahing  Nets,  Seines, pound  7 

Lines,  Hemp, percent  20 

*•      Flax, percent  25 

«•      Silk, 16  oz.  2  50 

Flags,  floor  matting  made  of,  per  ct.  25 

Flageolets, per  cent  30 

Flannels,  all  except  Cotton,  sq.  yd.  14 
Flasks  or  Bottles  that  come  in  Gin 
cases,  {See  glau.) 

Powder,  Metallic, percent  30 

Leather, per  cent  35 

Horn, per  cent  20 

Flat  Irons,  without  wrought  iron 

handles, pound  2^ 

Flats  for  making  hats  and  bonnet8,p.c.  35 

Flax,  unmanufactured, ton  20  00 

All  manufactures  of^  not  otherwise 

specified, per  cent  25 

Flies,  Spanish,  Caniharides, free 

Flints,  ground  or  not, free 

Floor  Oilcloths,  stamped,  printed,  or 

painted, square  yard  35 

Matting,  made  of  flags,  jute,  or 

grass, percent  25 

Mats,  of  whatever  material  com. 

posed, per  cent  25 

Flor  Benzoin, per  cent  20 

Floes,  Silk,  or  Chenille,  if  purified 
from  gum,  dyed,  and  prefMired 

for  manu&cture, per  cent  25 

Cotton,  {See  cotton,) 

Flour,  Wheat, cwt.  70 

*•      of  other  grain, per  cent  20 

♦•      Sulphur, free 

Flower  Water,  Orange, per  cent  20 

Flowers,  Artificial,  or  parts  thereof, 

per  cent  25 

Flutes  of  all  kinds, per  cent  30 

Foils,  Fencing, percent  30 

Forks,  metallic  or  wood,.... per  cent  30 
Other,  according  to  materials. 

Forge  Hammers, pound  2^ 

Fossils, free 

fVumes,  or  Sticks,  for  umbrellas  or 

parasols, per  cent  30 

Cruet,  Quadrant,  Silver  Cruet,  p.c.  30 

Frankincense,  Gum,  crude,  per  cent  15 
Fringes,  for  coach  makers  or  uphol. 
sterefB,  of  cotton,  or  cotton  and 

silk, per  cent  30 

wool  being  material  of  chief  value, 

per  cent  40 

Merino, per  cent  30 

Frizettes,  Hair, ; per  cent  25 

Silk, per  cent  30 

Frocks,  Guernsey,  Woollen,  per  ct.  30 

furniture,  Coach,  of  all  kinds,  p.  c.  30 
Furniture,  Calico  or  Chintz,   {See 
eottona.) 
Oilcloth,  made  on  Canton  or  cot. 

ton  flannel, .square  yard  16 

Other  Furniture,  Oilcloth,  sq.  yd.  10 


Furs  of  all  kinds,  on  the  akin,  on. 

dressed, percent  5 

Dressed  on  the  skin, .per  cent  25 

Hatters,  dressed  or  undressed,  on 

the  skin, per  skin  25 

Fur  Hats,  Caps,  Muft,  and  Tippets, 

per  cent  35 
Other  manufactures  of,  not  speci. 

fied, per  cent  35 

Fur  Hat  Bodies,  Frames,  Felts,  man. 
ufactured,  put  inform,  or  trimmed, 

or  otherwise, percent  25 

Fustic,  in  Stick, free 

Ground, ...per  cent  20 

Galbanum,  Gum, percent  15 

Galls,  Nut, free 

Gamboge,  Gum,  crude, per  cent  15 

Game,  prepared  for  food,  in  cases  or 

otherwise, per  cent  25 

Bags,  Leather, percent  35 

"      Twine, percent  20 

Garnets,  Glass, pound  45 

A  precious  stone, per  cent  7 

Imitation, per  cent  7} 

Garden  Seeds, free 

Gelatine,  for  clarifying, per  cent  30 

Gems, per  cent  7 

Gentian  Root, free 

German  Silver,  or  Argentine  Alaba. 
ta,  in  sheets  or  otherwise,  not 

manufactured, per  cent  30 

Manufactures  of, per  cent  30 

Gilt  Bases  and  Capitals, per  cent  30 

Gilt  Jewelry  of  all  kinds,. ..per  cent  25 

**  Paper, percent  25 

**  Other  ware,  metallic,  and  of  all 

kinds, per  cent  30 

"  Wood, percent  30 

Gimp,  Cotton  or  Silk, per  cent  30 

Wire  being  a  component  part,  p.c.  30 

Gin — First  and  Second  Proof,  gallon  60 

Third, : .gallon  65 

Fourth, 4^11on  70 

Fifth, .gallon  75 

Above  Fifth  Proof, .gallon  90 

Ginger  Root, pound  2 

Ground, pound  4 

Preserved, per  cent  25 

Essence  of, percent  25 

Gin  Cases, percent  30 

With  bottles,  {See  glaoe.) 

Ginseng, free 

Girandoles  of  metal,  or  glass  and 

metal, per  cent  30 

Glass  of  Antimony, per  cent  20 

Giraflfe  Cloth,  Cotton, per  cent  30 

Glass — Articles  of  plain,  moulded,  or 
pressed  glass,  weighing  eight 
ounces  each  or  under,  except 

tumblers pound  12 

Do.  do.  weighing  over  8  ounces 

each, pound  10 

Tumblers,    plain,    moulded,    or 

pressed, pound  10 
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Glaas— All  plain,  moulded,  or  press'd 
glaai,  when  stoppered,  or  the 
bottoms  ground  or  puntled,  an 
-  additional  duty  of. pound        4 

All  articles  of  moulded  or  pressed 
glasB,  cut,  roughed,  or  polished 
in  part  or  parts  thereof,  and  all 
other  articles  of  flint  glass,  not 
otherwise  specified,  shall  pay 
the  duty  chargeable  on  articles 
of  cut  glass,  of  the  description 
and  class  to  which  they  may 
severally  belong. 

Bottles  or  Jars,  black  or  green,  ex. 
ceeding  8  ounces,  and  not  ex. 
ceediog  in  capacity  one  quart 
each, gross  3  00 

Do.  exceeding  the  capacity  of  one 
quart, gross  4  00 

Demijohns  and  Carboys,  holding 
half  a  gallon  or  less, each      15 

Do.  exceeding  half  a  gallon,  and 
not  more  than  3  gallons,... each      30 

Do.  exceeding  3  gallons, each      50 

Perfumery  and  Fancy  Vials  and 
Bottles,  uncut,  not  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  four  ounces 
each, .gross  2  50 

Do.  do.  exceeding  4  ounces  each, 
and  not  more  than  16  ounces 
incapacity, .gross  3  00 

Apothecaries*  Vials  and  Bottles, 
not  exceeding  6  oz.  each,  gross  1  75 

Do.  exceeding  6  oz.,  and  not  ex. 
ceeding  16  oz gross  3  25 

Cut — Chandeliers,  Candlesticks, 
Lustres,  Lenses,  Lamps,  Prisms, 
and  parts  of  same, pound      45 

Drops,  Icicles,  Spangles,  and  Or. 
naments,  used  for  mountings, 

pound      45 

Plate  Glaas,  polished,  not  silvered, 
not  exceeding  12x8,...sq.  foot        5 

overl2x8notex.  14x1 0,8q.  foot  7 
**  14X10  "  16xll,8q.foot  8 
"  16X11  "  18xl2,8q.  foot  10 
"  18x12  "  22x14,  sq.  foot  12 
"    22x14, per  cent      30 

If  Silvered,  an  addition  of  20  per 
cent  to  be  added  to  the  above 
duties. 

If  Framed,  a  duty  of. per  cen  t      30 

Note — On  all  cylinder  or  broad 
glass,  weighing  over  100  pounds 
per  100  square  feet ;  and  on  all 
crown  glass  weighing  over  160 
pounds  per  100  square  feet ; — 
there  shall  be  an  additional  duty 
on  the  excess  at  the  same  rate 
as  herein  imposed. 

Cylinder  or  Broad  Window  Glass, 
not  exceeding  8xl0,...8q.  foot        2 

over8xl0notex.  10xl2,sq.  foot        2i 
"10x12      "     10xl4,8q.foot        3^ 


over  10x14  "  llxl6,aq.  foot  4 
"    11X16    "     12xl8,»q.foot       5 

"     12x18, sq.  foot       6 

Crown  Window  Glass,  not  exceed. 

ing  8x10, .sq.  foot       ^ 

over  8x  10  not  ex.  lOx  12,  sq.  foot  5 
*•  10x12  "  14xlO,8q.foot  6 
"  14kl0  "  16xll,sq.foot  7 
"  16X11      "     18x12,  sq.  foot       8 

**  18x12, sq.  foot     10 

Provided,  That  all  glass  imported 
in  sheets  or  tables,  without  ref. 
erence  to  form,  shall  pay  the 
highest  duty  laid  on  the  difler. 
ent  descriptions  of  window  glass. 
Cut — ^Ail  vessels,  wares,  and  man. 
ufacittres  of  cut  glass,  when  the 
cutting  on  the  article  does  not 
exceed  one  third  the  height  or 
length  thereof,  a  duty  of.»pouDd  25 
Exceeding  one  third  and  not  over 

half, pound     35 

When  the  cutting  extends  to  or 

exceeds  half, pound     45 

All  articles  of  glass  not  specified, 
so  connected  with  other  mate, 
rials  as  to  render  it  impractica. 
ble  to  separate  it,  and  determine 

its  weight, percent     SS 

Paintings  on  Glass, per  cent )  m 

Porcelain  Glass  or  Glaas  Colored,  \ 

Watch  Crystals, gross  2  00 

Glauber's  Salts, percent     20 

Glaziers*  Diamonds,  Set,... .per  cent     35 
Globes,  {See  glass.) 
Gloves — Angora,  Worsted,  Cottoo, 
Woollen,  and  Silk,  made  on 

frames, percent     30 

Men's  Leather, dozen  1  35 

Women's  Leather,  Habit,... dozen  1  00 

Children's  do.  do.  do dozen      50 

Women's  Extra,  and  demi  length 

Leather, dozen  1  50 

Children's  do.  do.  do dozen      75 

Glue, pound       5 

Fish,  or  Isinglass, per  cent     20 

Goats'  Hair  or  Wool,  Thibet  and 

Angora, pound        1 

Or  Mohair  unmanufactured,  pound        1 

All  other, pound        1 

Or  Mohair,  manufactures  of,  p.  c      20 

Goatskins,  Raw, percent      90 

Tanned  and  Dressed, dozen  2  50 

Tanned  and  Not  Dressed,... dozen  1  00 

Gold  Epaulettes  and  Wings, 6ve 

Beaters*  Brime,....; percent      20 

Beaters*  Skins, per  cent      20 

Coin  and  Bullion, free 

Dusr, fre« 

Or  Silver  Lace,  even  if  mi  fin, 

per  cent       15 

Leaf, per  cent      SO 

Paper,  in  sheets,  strips,  or  other 
form, .pound      12} 
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Gold— LacM,  GaDoooa,  Treiies, 
Taaiela,  Knots  and  Stan,  gold 
or  tilTer,  fine  or  half  fine,  per  ct.  15 
Articles  embroidered  in  gold  or 
silTer,  fine  or  half  fine,  when 
finished,  other  than  clothing, 

per  cent      20 
Watches,  or  parts  thereof  not  spe- 

cified, I>er  cent        7^ 

Golo  Shoes,  or  Clogs,  of  Wood, 

per  cent      30 

Do.  do.  Leather, per  cent      35 

Gowns,  made  up  by  hand,  of  what. 

ever  material, per  cent      50 

Grapes, per  cent      20 

Grass  Bags, percent      25 

Cables  or  Cordage,  Un tarred,  lb.        4| 

Cloth, per  cent      25 

Flats  and    Braids,  for  bonnets, 

per  cent      35 

Hats  or  Bonnets,. per  cent      35 

Mats, per  cent      25 

Grass — Manilla,  Sisal,  or  Coiar,  ton  25  00 

Grindstones, free 

Guava  Jelly, per  cent      25 

Guernsey  Frocks,  Wove,... per  cent      30 

Gunny  Bags,    \  jn  vard        5 

Cloth,  \" ^.yara       o 

Goaiacnm,  {See  gum,) 

Guitars, per  cent      30 

Strings,  Catgut, percent      15 

Gam  Elastic,  Crude, firee 

All  articles  manufactured  there. 

from, percent      30 

Gum  Benzoin  or  Benjamin,  Frankin. 
cense,  Myrrh,  Galbanum,Gam. 

boge, per  cent      15 

Arabic,  Assafcetida,  Shellac,  Tra- 
gacanth,  Senegal,  Caoutchouc, 

Lac  Dye, free 

Gams  and  other  resinous  substances, 
when  not  crude,  and  not  other- 
wise enumerated, per  cent      25 

Guns,  except  Muskets  and  Rifles, 

per  cent      30 

Gun  Lbcks, per  cent      30 

Gunpowder,. pound        8 

Oy  psum.  Plaster  of  Paris, firee 

Hackles, percent      30 

Hair,  Angora,  Goats'  and  Camels'. 

hair, per  pound        1 

Made  up  for  headdresses,  such  as 
Bracelets,    Chains,     Ringlets, 

Curls,  Braids, percent      25 

Belts,  Gloves,  Nets, per  cent      25 

Human  Hair,  cleaned  and  pre. 

pared  foruse, percent      25 

Do.  and  other,  un  cleaned  and  on. 

manu&ctured, per  cent      10 

Haircloth,  or  Seating, per  cent      25 

Curled,  for  mattresses,.... per  cent      10 

Hats, per  cent      35 

Powder,  perfumed  or  not,  per  cent      20 
Pencils,  for  Drawing,^.. .  .per  cent     20 


Harness,  or  Saddlery,^ per  cent      30 

Hammers,  Blacksmiths', .pound        2 J 

AH  others  not  specified... per  cent      30 
Handkerchief,  Cotton,  Linen,  or 
Grass,  according  to  materials — 
But  if  made  up  or  finished  by 

hand, per  cent      40 

Hangers, per  cent      30 

Hangings  of  Paper  for  walls,  or  in 

patterns  for  fireboards,... .per  cent      35 
Hardware — Articles  made    of   the 
different    metals,   not    otherwise 
enumerated,  or  of  which  the  meu 
als  form  a  component  part,  not 

otherwise  specified, percent      30 

Hare's  Hair,  or  Fur,  {See  fur.) 

Hareskins,  Undressed, percent        5 

Dressed, percent      25 

Harlem  Oil, per  cent      20 

Harness  Furniture, p^r  cent      30 

Common  tanned  or  japanned  Sad. 

dlery, per  cent      20 

Other  articles  of  Saddlery,  per  cent      30 
Harps  and  Harpsichords,. ...  per  cent      30 

Strings,  Gut, percent      15 

Wire,  Brass,  or  Copper, do.      25 

Wire,  Silvered  or  Plated,. ..do.  30 
Hartshorn,  or  Ammonia,.... per  cent  20 
Hatchets,  Handled  or  not,. . . per  cent  30 
Hat  Bodies,  in  whole  or  in  part 

wool, each      18 

Hats  or  Bonnets,  for  men,  or  wo. 
men,  or  children,  of  Leghorn,  or 
any  other  vegetable   substance, 

per  cent      35 
of  Hair,  Whalebone,  or  Leather, 

per  cent      35 

of  Fur,  or  Caps, percent      35 

of  Cotton  Cloth,  made  up,  per  ct.      40 

Silk  or  Satin,  for  men, each  1  00 

♦*  **      for  women,.. ..each  2  00 

of  Wool, each      18 

Hat  Bodies    or  Felts,  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  wool,  each      18 

Hautboys, per  cent      30 

Head  Dresses,  or  ornaments  made 

of  hair,.. per  cent      25 

of  SWk,  {See  eilk.) 
Head  Matter,  {See  oiL) 
Hearth  Rugs,  all  kinds,.»...per  cent      40 

Hemp  Seed, per  cent      20 

"       "    Oil, .gallon      25 

**    All  manufiicmres  of,  not  oth. 

erwise  8pecified,...per  cent      20 
**    Raw,  or  unmanufact'd,  ton  40  00 
Herrings,  Pickled  or  Salted  in  bar. 

rels, barrel  1  50 

In  kegs,  or  otherwise, ....per  cent      20 

Smoked  or  Dry 112  lbs.  1  00 

Hides,  Raw  or  Salted,  of  all  kinds, 

per  cent        5 
Tanned,  {See  leather.) 

Hinges,  Butt,  Cast  Iron, pound        2^ 

I       **      Other, percent      30 
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Hobbyhones,  Wood, per  cent      30 

Other,  according  to  materials. 

Hods,  Coal,  metallic, per  cent      30 

Hoes, per  cent      30 

Hones, per  cent      20 

Honey  and  Honey  water,...  per  cent      30 

Hooks,  Fish, percent      30 

Hooks  and  Eyes,  metallic,  per  cent      30 
Reaping,  or  Sickles,  iron  or  steel, 

per  cent      30 

Hoop  Iron, pound        2^ 

**        **    ready  for  use,... per  cent      30 

Hops, per  cent      20 

Horn  Combs  of  all  kinds, ...  per  cent      25 

Horn  Tips, percent        5 

**    Plates,  for  lanterns,  per  cent      20 
**    Ox,  and  other  horns,  per  cent        5 
Horse  Hair,  Uncleaned  and  Unman- 

ufactured, per  cent      10 

Hosiery — Woollen,  or  Cotton,    or 

Worsted, per  cent      30 

Hose^^ather, per  cent      35 

Hosiery,  Linen  Thread, per  cent      35 

Household  Furniture,  of  persons  who 

come  to  reside  in  the  U.  States, 

pay  according  to  the  materials  of 

which  they  are  composed. 

Human  Hair,  Uncleaned  or  Unman. 

factured, percent      10 

Hyd  riodate  of  Potash, per  cent      20 

Hydrometers  of  Glass,  {See  glass.) 
Imitation  of  Precious  Stones,  other 

than  Glass, per  cent        7^ 

Do.  Glass  (See  glass.) 

India  Grass, ton  25  00 

India  Rubber,  in  bottles,  sheets,  or 

otherwise  Unmanufactured, free 

Suspenders,  if  costing  less  than  $2 
per  doz.,  to  be  valued  at  $2, 

per  cent      30 
All  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

enumerated, percent      30 

Indigo, pound        5 

Indian  Meal, per  112  lbs.      20 

Ink  and  Ink  Powder, per  cent      25 

Inkstands,  Earthen  or  Metallic,  p.  c.      30 

**        Leather, percent      35 

*'        Glass,  (See  glass.) 
Instruments,  Philosophical,  not  spe. 
cially  imported,  duty  according 
to  materials  of  which  composed. 

Specially  imported, '. free 

Instruments,  Musical,  all  kinds,  p.  c.      30 

Iodine, per  cent      20 

Ipecachuana, per  cent      20- 

Iris  Root,  or  Orris  Root, free 

Iron  Anchors  and  parts  thereof,  ma. 
nufactured  in  whole  or  in  part, 

pound        2^ 

Anvils,  Wrought, pound        2| 

"       Cast,        pound        1 

Axletrees,  or  parts  thereof,  pound        4 
Bars  or  Bolts,  made  wholly  or  in 
part  by  rolling, ton  25  00 


Iron — ^Baiv  or  Bolts,  not  manufact  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  rolling,  ton  17  00 
Blooms,  Loops,  Slabs,  or  other 
form  less  finished  than  iron  in 
bars  or  bolts,  and  more  advanced 
than  pig  iron,  (except  castingij 
shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars  or 
bolls,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 
Provided  also — That  iron  import, 
ed  prior  to  the  third  day  of 
March,  1643,  in  bars  or  other, 
wise,  for  railways  or  indined 
planes,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  existing  laws  exempC 
ing  it  from  duty,  on  proof  of  its 
having  been  actually  and  perma. 
nently  laid  down  for  use  on  any 
railway  or  inclined  plane  prior 
to  the  third  day  of  March,  1843, 
and  all  such  iron  imported  from 
and  after  the  date  aforesaid, 
shall  be  subject  to  and  pay  the 
duty  on  rolled  iron. 

In  Pigs, .ton  9  00 

Vessek  of  Cast  Iron,  not  otherwise 

specified, poond       1^ 

Castings  of  Iron,  all  other,  do.  do. 

pound       1 
Glazed  or  Tinned  HoUow  Ware 
and  Castings,  and  Sad  Irons  or 

Smoothing  Irons, pound      ^ 

Hatters*  and  TailoiB*  Pr68s*g  Irons, 

pound      ^ 

Cast  Iron  Butt  Hinges, pound       2$ 

Wire  of  Iron  or  Steel,  not  exceed. 

ing  No.  14,... pound       5 

Do.  do.  over  14,  not  over  25,  lb.       8 

Do.  do.  over  25, pound     11 

Do.  if  silvered  or  plated,  per  cent     30 

Iron  Round  or  Square,  or  BrazienP 

Rods  of  3.16ih8  to  lO-lGths  of 

an  inch  diameter,  inclusive,  lb.       2| 

Iron  Nail  or  Spike  Rods,  and  Nail 

Plates,  slit,  rolled,  or  hammer'd, 

pound       ^ 
Iron  in  sheets,  (except  Taggers' 

iron,) pound      2i 

Hoop  Iron, .pound      H 

Iron,  Slit,  Rolled,  or  Hammered, 

for  band  iron,.» pound      S| 

Scroll  Iron,  or  Casement  Rods,  lb.      ^ 
Cables,  or  Chains,  or  parts  there- 
of, manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  whatever  diameter ;  the 
link  being  of  the  form  peculiar 

to  chains  for  cables, pound      2} 

On  all  other  chains  of  iron,  not 
otherwise  specified,  the  links  be- 
ing twisted  or  straight,  and  when 
straight  of  greater  length  than 
those  used  in  chains  f<^  cables, 

percent     30 

Blacksmiths*  Hammers, pound       2^ 

""  Sledges,.^ pound       2| 
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Iron — Spikes,  cat  or  wrought, lb.        3 

Cut  Nails, pound        3 

Nails,  wTOQ'ht  iron,  and  Axletrees, 
or  parts  thereof, pound        4 

Mill  Irons  and  Mill  Cranks,  of 
wrought  iron,. pound        4 

Wrought  Iron,  for  ships,  locomo- 
tives, and  steam  engines,  pound        4 

Iron  Chains,  other  than  chain  ca. 
bles, pound        4 

Malleable  Iron  or  Castings,  pound        4 

Tabes  or  Pipes  for  steam,  gas,  or 
water,  made  of  band  or  roUed 
irouv pound        5 

Mill  Saws,  Crosscut  Saws,  and 
Pit  Saws, each  1  00 

TaggeiB'  Iron, per  cent        5 

Ptovided — That  all  articles  par- 
tially  manufactured,  not  other, 
wise  provided  for,  shall  pay  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  if  wholly 
manofactured : 

Ptovided  also— That  articles  man- 
ufiustured  from  steel,  sheet,  rod, 
hoop,  or  other  kinds  of  iron, 
shall  not  pay  a  less  duty  than  is 
chaigeable  on  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  paying  the  highest 
rate  of  duty,  either  by  weight  or 
value,  and  a  duty  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  the  cost  of  the  ar. 
tide  added  thereto. 

Old  or  Scrap  Iron, ton  10  00 

Note — Nothing  to  be  deemed  Old 
Iron  that  has  not  been  in  actual 
use,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 
iactured ;  and  all  pieces  of  iron, 
(except  old)  of  more  than  six 
inches  in  length,  or  of  sufficient 
length  to  be  made  into  spikes 
and  bolts,  shall  be  rated  as  Bar, 
Bolt,  Rod,  or  Hoop  Iron,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  pay  duty  ac 
cordingly. 

Provided  also — That  all  vessels  of 
cast  iron,  and  all  castings  of 
iron,  not  rough  as  from  the 
mould,  but  partially  manufac 
tared  after  the  casting,  or  with 
handles,  rings,  hoops,  or  other 
additions  of  wrought  iron,  shall 
pay  the  same  duty  as  herein  im. 
posed  on  other  manu&ctures  of 
wrought  iron  not  herein  enu. 
merated,  if  that  fihall  amount  to 
more  than  the  duty  on  castings. 

All  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  or 
other  metals,  partly  finished, 
shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  if  entirely  finished. 

Knlttiqg,  Netdng,  Sewing,  Dam- 
ing.  Tambouring,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Needles, per  cent      20 
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Iron — ^All  manufactures  of^  not  other, 
wise  enumerated,  of  which  iron 
is  a  component  part,  a  duty  of 

per  cent  30 
Tinned  and  Japanned  Saddlery  of 

all  descriptions, percent  20 

Iron  Liquor, percent  20 

Screws,  called  Wood  Screws,  lb.  12 

Screws  of  Iron,  all  other,  per  cent  30 

Scythes  and  Sickles, per  tent  30 

Shovels  and  Spades, .per  cent  30 

Shot, pound  1 

Combs  for  the  Hair, per  cent  25 

Cap  or  Bonnet  Wire,  if  covered 

with  silk, pound  12 

Do.  do.  covered  with  cotton,... lb.  8 
Do.  do.  with  thread,  or  other  mate- 

rials, pound  8 

Isinglass,  or  Mica,  for  lanterns,... lb.  20 

Issue  Peas,       \                            *  oa 

Issue  PlaTter,  \ P«' ^'^^  ^0 

Ivory,  as  Elephants*  Teeth, free 

Manufactures  of^ per  cent  20 

Black  or  Bone  BladL, pound  | 

Jacks,  part  of  pianoforte,.... per  cent  30 

"     Clothiers*, percent  30 

Jack  Screws, per  cent  30 

Jack  Chains, pound  4 

Jalap, per  cent  20 

Japanned  and  Common  Tin  Sad. 

dlery,  of  all  kinds, .per  cent  20 

Wares,  other,  not  specified,  per  ct.  30 

Jellies,.. per  cent  30 

Jerk  Beef, pound  2 

Jet,  Real,.. per  cent  20 

"  Composition, per  cent  20 

Jewelry  of  Gold,  Silver,  or  Platina, 

and  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  p.c.  20 

Gilt,  PUted,  or  Imitation,  per  cent  25 

Joints,  India,  Rough, free 

Made  into  canes,  wholly  or  partly 

finished, percent  30 

Jostick  or  Jos  Light, per  cent  20 

Juice  of  Lemons,  Limes,  or  Oranges, 

percent  20 

Jiyube  Paste, per  cent  30 

Juniper  Berries, percent  20 

Junk,  Old, free 

Kaleidoscopes,.. percent  30 

Kalydor,  a  Cosmetic,^ per  cent  25 

Kelp, fi^e 

Kentledge,  {See  inm) ton  10  00 

Kermes, free 

Kettles — ^Brass  Battery,  or  Hammer- 

ed, pound  12 

Cast  Iron,  Glazed  or  Tinned,. . .lb.  2} 

Other,  of  Cast  Iron, pound  I J 

Tin  or  Copper, per  cent  30 

Brass  Cast, percent  30 

Keys,  of  all  kinds, per  cent  30 

Kid  Skins,  or  Morocco,  Tanned  and 

Dressed,.... .dozen  1  50 

Tanned  and  Not  Dressed,  dozen  75 
DresMd  and  Not  Colored,  dozen  1  00 
40 
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Kinchen  Wvoer  or  Water,...gillon      60 

Knitting  Needles, per  cent      90 

Knivea,  Cutting,  for  hay  or  8traw,px.      30 

Drawing,  Ciurying,  and  other8,p.c.      30 
Knobs  of  Metal,.» per  cent      30 

**     of  Glass,  (&«^2Mf.) 

Knockers,  of  metal, per  cent      30 

Labels — printed.    ^iSSee  paper.) 

For  decanters,  ot  mettd».per  cent      30 

Lac-Dye, free 

Lace — Thread  and  Insertings,  pr.  ct      15 

Gold,  silver,  fine  or  half  fine,  p.  cu      15 

Silk. per  lb.  2  60 

Bobbinet, per  cent      SO 

Cotton  LaceSiQoOlings  and  Insert, 
ings,  usually  known  as  Trim, 
noing  Laces, percent      90 

Fabrics  for  wear,  made  up  by  the 
needle, per  cent      40 

Veils,  Silk ^ per  lb.  2  50 

Lacquered  Ware, per  cent      30 

Ladies*  Worked  Caps,  trimmed  or 

not, per  cent      40 

Ladles,  of  all  sorts, per  cent      30 

Lake, a  paint, percent      20 

Lampblack, per  cent      20 

Lamps— of  metal, .......per  cent      30 

Glass.    (See  glaee,) 

Lancets, per  cent      30 

Lancet  Cases,. percent      25 

Lantern  Leases,  or  horn  plates,  p.  ot  20 
Lapis  Calaminaris,  or  Spelter,  pr.  ct.  20 
do.    Infemalis  and  Tutia,.«per  cent      20 

Lard, per  lb.        3 

Lastings, per  cent      20 

If  lastings,  prunellas,  and  similar  frb- 

rics,  not  specified,  shall  be  import. 

ed  in  strips,  pieces,  or  patterns  of 

the  size  and  shape  suitable  for  the 

manufacture,  exdusiTely,  of  but. 

tons,  shoes,  or  bootees,  it  shall  pay 

per  cent 

Latches, 4>er  cent 

Lamb-Skins— tanned  and  dressed, 

per  dozen  1 

Tann*d  and  not  dressed,  per  dozen 

Tann'd  and  dressed,  not  color'd,  *'  1 

Laudanum,.,... » percent 

Lavender  and  do.  Flowers,  pr.  cent 
Lead — in  pigs  and  bar8,...«...per  lb. 

Old  and  scrap, per  lb. 

Pipes,  shot,  and  lead  in  sheets,  or 
in  any  other  form  not  herein 
specified, per  lb. 

Combs,  for  the  hair, percent 

Acetate,orChromate  of,or  Litharge 
or  White  Lead,  dry  or  ground  in 
oil,.^..... per  lb. 

Black  Lead  Pencils  and  Crayons, 

per  cent 

Busts, per  lb. 

Type  Metal,  or  Stereotype  Plates, 

percent 

Types,  now  or  old, per  cent 


5 
30 

50 
75 
00 
25 

20 
3 

li 


4 
25 


Uead  Pots,  Black  or  Cracihle8,pr.ct  90 

Ore, » percent  90 

Leather— Tann*d,Sole,orBend,|Ub.  6 

Upper,  not  otherwise  specified,  **  8 

Patent, per  cent  96 

Gloves,  men's, .4)er  dozen  1  S5 

Manufactures  dt  not  otherwise 

specified, : .percent  35 

Leaves  of  trees,  for  dyeing, free 

Not  used  for  dyeing, per  cent  90 

Palni,M.... •••... free 

Leeches, free 

Lees  of  Wine,  liquid, per  cent  90 

Crystallized  as  Tartar, free 

Leghorn  Hats,  Bonnets,  and  Caps, 
and  all  parts  thereof,  such  as  flats, 
braids,  plaits,  crowna,  and  brims, 

percent  3S 

Lemons    m  bulk,- free 


90 
90 
90 
90 
95 


25 

4 

25 
25 


In  boies,  or  otherwise,... per  cent 
Lemon— Chi  oi, .....••...per  cent 

Juice, ....percent 

Peel, ..per  cent 

Essence  o( .percent 

Lents,  or  Lentils, fres 

Leopard  Skins,  raw  or  dressed,  pr.ct.     90 
Limes— in  bnlk........ free 

Otherwise, percent     90 

Joice,  and  Oil  of, per  cent     90 

Lime,  Acetate  of,  or  Citrate  of^  prxL     90 
Lines,  Fishing— Hemp, per  cent     90 

Flax, « percent     95 

Silk,  cotton,  or  wontedn4>ar  cent     30 
Iinen»— bleached,  or  unbleached,  or 

colored,  and  all  manufactures  o£ 

flax,  not  othuwise  specified,  prxt. 

Tape, ......4>er  cent 

Handkerchief,  if  made  up  by 

hand, percent 

Linseed, per  cent 

Oil  of,  cakes,  and  meal,.. .per  cent. 

Lint,  cotton,. per  cent 

Liqueurs,  Cordial, per  gallon 

Liquor,  Iron,  Purple,  Bronze,  Red, 

and  Seppia, percent 

Liquor  Cases,  wood,. percent 

BotUes  of.    (See  gUm.) 
Liquorice — F^ste, per  cent 

Root, 

Juice, » percent 

Litharge,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  per  lb. 

Loadstones, per  cent 

Loaf.Sugar,  or  pulverixedr....4>er  lb. 

If  syrup  of  sugaru»uie  be  entered 
under  the  denomination  of  mo. 
lasses,  or  any  other  appellation 
than  syrup  of  sugar  or  of  sugar- 
cane,  it  is  liable  to  forfeiture. 
Lotions— Cosmetics, percent 

Medicinal.............. per  cent 

Lozenges, .per  cent 

Locks,made  (^ metal  or  wood, p. et. 
Logwood, M fr*^ 

Extract  of,....«......M....4)erceat     S^ 


9S 

40 
5 
90 
30 
GO 

90 
30 

25 

free 

90 

4 

20 

6 


25 
90 
20 
90 
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Lookinggia^^s,  according  to  aixa  or 

weight.    {Set  glaaa,) 
Lookingglass  Frames—^  gilt,  on 

metal, .percent  30 

If  wood,  or  gilt  on  wood,  per  cent  30 

If  metal, percent  30 

Lomp-Sugar, * per  lb.  6 

Lonar  Caustic, percent  30 

Lustre»— out  glass, per  lb.  45 

Other,  according  to  matenala  of 
which  they  are  made. 

Lutes,  musical  instrument,..per  cent  30 

Lioopodium,. percent  20 

Lye,  Soda, per  cent  20 

Macaroni, per  cent  30 

Mace, per  lb.  50 

Maccassar  Oil,  cosmetic,... per  cent  25 
Machinery,  models  of^  and  other  in- 

yentions, free 

Mackerel,  pickled, per  barrel  1  50 

Madder,  and  Madder  Root, free 

Magic  Lanterns,  and  similar  articles 
composed  of  tin,  glass,  copper, 

wood,^n percent  30 

Bfagnesia, per  cent  20 

Carbonate  of, per  cent  20 

Sulphate  of,  or  Epsom  Salts,  pr.  ct.  20 

Mahogany, per  cent  15 

Maize, per  bush.  10 

Mallets,  of  wood, per  cent  30 

Malt, per  cent  20 

Manganese, percent  20 

Manilla  Grass,  or  Hemp,...  .per  ton  25  00 
Manufactured  Tobacco,  other  than 

snufi*  and  cigars, per  lb.  10 

Manufactures  of  the  United  States 

and  territories, free 

do.    of  Iron,  partly  finished,  Uable  to 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  finish- 

ed, per  cent  80 

Manufactures  of  the  following  arti. 
cles  not  otherwise  enumerated — 

Brass, per  cent  dCf 

Bell  Metal, percent  30 

Bronze, ^ per  cent  30 

Cork, per  cent  25 

Copper, per  cent  30 

Cotton, per  cent  30 

Flax, « per  cent  25 

Fur, ., percent  35 

Glass, per  cent  25 

Goats'  Hair,  or  Mohair,...per  cent  20 

Gold, per  cent  30 

German  Silver, percent  30 

Horse  Hair  &  Human  Hair,  pr.ct.  25 

Hemp, percent  20 

Iron, per  cent  30 

Indiarubber, percent  30 

Lead, per  cent  30 

Leather, per  cent  35 

Marble, -... per  cent  30 

Pewter, per  cent  30 

Ozier,    Pahnleaf,  Willow,  and 

Strawt per  cent  25 


30 
30 
50 
30 
30 
40 
30 
30 
30 
20 

30 
25 
30 
30 
30 
10 
15 
30 


25 

25 


Manufactures  of— 

Steel, percent 

Silrer, percent 

Silk, per  16  ounces 

Tin, per  cent 

Worsted,  or  Combed  Wool,  pr.  ct. 

Wool, percent 

Worsted  and  Silk, .percent 

Zinc, .percent 

Stone, percent 

Maps  and  Charts, per  cent 

Marble  Busts,  not  specially  import. 

ed, per  cent 

Unmanufactured, per  cent 

Marbles,  for  children's  play,per  cent 

do.    Stone, percent 

Marmalade, per  cent 

Marrowgrease,  for  soap, per  cent 

Mastic, percent 

JVIatches,  for  pocket  lights,..per  cent 
Mathematical  Instruments,  specially 

imported, free 

Ivory  and  bone, per  cent      20 

All  other, percent      30 

Mats,  Table  and  other,  of  whatever 

materials  composed, per  cent 

Matting,  Floor,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied,  per  cent 

Mattresses,  Hair— duty  to  be  assess. 

ed  on  material  on  which  the 

highest  duty  is  paid.    See  sec- 

tion  20  of  tariff. 

Moss,        do.  do.  do. 

Meal,  Indian, per  112  lbs. 

Oatmeal, » per  cent 

Meats,  preserved,  or  prepared  in 

cases, percent 

Measures,  glass,engrav*d.  (See  glass,) 
Mercury,and  preparations  therefrom. 

per  cent 
Merino  Shawls,  made  of  combed 

wool, per  cent 

Metal,  plated, .percent 

Metallic  Slates,  paper  or  tin,  per  cent 

Plus, per  cent 

Merino  Cloth,  entirely  of  combed 

wool, per  cent      30 

Mica,  or  Isinglass, per  cent      20 

Millinery,  of  all  kinds, per  cent      40 

Millsaws, ....each  1  00 

Millstones — rough, fi«e 

Made  up, jpet  cent      20 

Mills,  Cofiee, percent      30 

Miniature  Cases,  ivory, per  cent      20 

do.        Sheets,  ivory,.... per  cent      20 

Mineralogy,  specimens  of^ fcee 

Mitts,  cotton,  woollen, per  cent      30 

Modelling,  specially  imported, free 

Not  specially  imported,  according 
to  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

Models  of  inventions, in% 

Mohair — Camblets,  Blankets,  Coat, 
ings,  and  all  other  mamifaetarw 


20 
20 

25 


25 

30 
30 
30 
30 
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of  goati*  htir  or  mohair,  perct.  90 

Twist,  or  Twist  composed  of  mo. 

hair  and  silk, per  lb.  2  00 

Molasses, per  lb.,  (mills)  4| 

Morocco  Skins  tanned  and  dress'd — 

Goats* » per  dozen  2  50 

Kid, per  dozen  1  50 

Morphine, per  cent  20 

Mortars,  Apothecaries*,  composition, 

brasSfWood,  marble,  or  stone,  pr.cL  30 

Moss,  Iceland, per  cent  20 

For  Mattresses, per  cent  10 

Mother  of  Pearl,  and  Shells, free 

Articles  made  of  pearl,  not  other. 

wise  enomerated, per  cent  20 

Moulds,  Button, per  cent  25 

Mouse  Traps,  wood  or  wire,  per  cent  30 

Mufis,  fur, per  cent  35 

Mules, per  cent  20 

Muriates,  Gold,  Tin,  and  Strontian, 

per  cent  20 

Muriatic  Acid,white  or  yellow,  pr.cL  20 

Music  Paper,  with  lines,.... per  cent  25 

Bound  in  b*ks,in  the  Cng.  lang.  lb.  20 
Musical  Instruments,  of  all  kinds, 

per  cent  30 

Instrument  Strings,  Catgut,  pr.  ct.  15 

Mushroom  Sauce, per  cent  30 

Musk, percent  20 

Muskets, per  stand  1  50 

Parts  of, per  cent  30 

Mustard,  groimd, per  cent  25 

Seed, per  cent  5 

Myrrh,  crude,. per  cent  15 

Not  crude, percent  25 

Nails,  iron,  cut, per  lb.  3 

Wrought,  iron, per  lb.  4 

Brass, per  cent  30 

Copper, per  lb.  4 

Zinc, per  cent  30 

Nail  Rods,  iron,  slit,  rolled,  or  ham. 

mered, per  lb.  2) 

Plates, per  lb.  2$ 

Neatsfoot  Oil,  and  all  animal  oils, 

per  cent  20 

Needles  of  all  kinds, per  cent  20 

Nets,  Fishing  and  Dip,  (not  seines,) 

hemp, per  cent  20 

Nickel, /.  free 

Nitre,  crude, fi«e 

Partially  refined, per  lb.  \ 

Wholly  refined, per  lb.  2 

Noyeau, per  gallon  60 

Nutgalls, free 

Nutmegs, per  lb.  30 

Nutria  Skins.    {See  $kin9.) 

Nats  of  all  kinds,  except  for  dyeing, 

per  lb.  1 

Nnx  Vomica, firee 

Oakum  and  Junk, free 

Oats, per  bushel  10 

Oatmeal, per  cent  20 

Ochre,  dry, per  lb.  1 

Ground  in  oil, per  lb.  1^ 


Ochre,  Brown,  Blue,  Red,  &,  Teflow 
Earths,  for  paints,  to  be  consider, 
ed  as  Ochres. 
Oilcloth — ^Floor,  printed,  painted,  or 

stamped, per  square  yard  35 

Furniture,  made  on  Canton  or  cot- 
ton flannel, per  square  yard  16 

Other  furniture  oilcloth,  pr.  sqr.yd.  10 
Of  linen,  silk,  or  other  materials, 
used  for  hat  covers,aprons,ooach 
curtains,  or  similar  purposes, — 

per  square  yard  12^ 

Medicated, per  square  yard  19| 

Aprons,  Hat  Covers,  dLC,  made  up 

by  hand, percent  40 

Oil — Harlsm, percent  90 

Palm, frte 

Of  Cloves, per  lb  30 

Linseed,  Hempseed,  and  Rape. 

seed,* per  gallon  25 

Animal  and  Neatsfoot,... per  cent  20 

Maccassar,  a  cosmetic,... per  cent  35 
All  other  essential  oils,  not  other. 

wise  enumerated^ per  cent  20 

Castor,  or  Palma  Christi,  per  gaL  40 

Olive,  in  casks, per  gallon  20 

do.  in  bottles,  or  betties,  pr.  ct  30 
All  other  olive  oils,  not  salad  and 

*   not  otherwise  specified,  per  cent  20 
Spermaceti,  of  foreign  fisheries, — 

per  gallon  25 
Whale,  or  other  fish  oil  not  sperm 

oil, pergalloQ  15 

Sweet,  of  Almonds, per  lb.  0 

Stones, per  cent  20 

Old — or  Scrap  Iron,  having   been 
actually  in  use,  and  fit  only  to 

be  remanufoctured, per  ton  10  00 

Brass,  Copper,  and  Pewter, fiM 

Lead, ^r  lb.  1) 

Olives, per  cent  ^  30 

Opium, per  lb.  *  75 

Oranges,  not  in  bulk, per  cent  20 

Orange  Peel, percent  20 

Ores,  specimens  of  Copper &•• 

Other,  not  oth'rwise  specified,  pxL  20 

Organs, per  cent  30 

Ornaments — of  Alabaster,  or  Spar» 

percent  30 
Other,  according  to  materials  of 
which  composed. 
Ornamental  Featbers^br  headdresses 

or  parts  thereof, per  cent  25 

Orpiment, per  cent  20 

Orrisroot, firee 

Ostrich  Plumes,  real  or  artificial, — 

per  cent  95 

Otto  of  Roses,  or  Oil  of  Roees,  pr.  ct.  25 

Oysters, per  cent  20 

Packthread, per  lb.  6 

Paint  Brushes, percent  30 

Paintings  on  Glass,. percent  30 

Other, per  cent  20 

Specially  imported, free 
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KntingBof  Anerican  artitts, 

Paints — Oohrey  Eiarths,  used  in  the 
composition  of  paintexs*  colon, 

diy, .per  lb. 

do.    ground  in  oil, per  lb. 

White  Lead, per  lb. 

Paris  White, per  lb. 

Not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  ct. 

Palmleaves, 

Pamphlets.    (See  hooke,) 

PannelSaws, percent 

Plaper— Bank  Folio,  Quarto  Post  of 
all  kinds.  Letter,  it  Bank  Note, 

per  lb. 

Antiquarian,  Demy,  Drawi*g,  Ele. 

phant,  and  Double  Elephant, 

Foolscap,    Imperial,   Medium, 

Pot,  Pith,  Royal,  Super  Royal, 

and  Writing, per  lb. 

Copperplate,  Blotting,  Copying, 
Colored,  for  labels  and  needles. 
Marbled,  Fancy  Colored,  Mo. 
roeco.PasteboardfPressing  B*d8, 
Sand  Paper,  Tinue  Paper,  and 
all  gold  and  sihrer  paper,wheth. 

er  in  sheets  or  strips, per  lb. 

Paper  Gilt,  or  eoTei^  with  metal 

other  than  gold  or  silver,  pr.  ct 

Colored  Copp^plate,Printing,  and 

Stainers, » per  lb. 

Bioden*  Boards,  Box  Boards,  Mill 
Boards,  Papermakers*  Boards, 
Sheathing,  Wrapping,  and  Car. 

tridge, per  lb. 

All  paper  envelopes, whether  plain, 
ornamental,  or  eolored,...per  cL 

All  Biiletdonz, per  cent 

Fancy  Note  Paper,  of  whatever 
forrn  or  size,  when  of  less  size 

than  letter.paper, per  cent 

Music  Paper,  with  lines.  Paper 
Snuff.Boxes,  japanned  or  not, 
and  other  fancy  paper  boxes*-* 

percent 

Paper  Mach^,  articles  made  of,  prxL 

Paper   Hangings,  or    paper  for 

Screens,  or  Fireboerds,  per  cent 

Blank,  or  Visiting  Cards,... per  lb. 

Playing  Cards,. per  pack 

Asses  Skin,  and  imitation  thereof, 

per  cent 
On  all  other  paper  not  otherwise 

enumerated,... ....per  lb. 

Engravings  or  Plates,  bound  or 
unbound,  in  books,with  or  with. 

out  letter.press, p^r  cent 

Maps  and  Charts, per  cent 

ParasoIs,UmbrellaB,and  Sun  Shades, 

silk  or  cotton, per  cent 

do.    Frames  or  Stick8,...per  cent 

Parchment,  or  Vellum, per  cent 

Pastel,  or  Woad, per  lb. 

Paste,  Jujube  and  other,...  .per  cent 
Paste  Workr-imitation  of  jewelry, " 


fret 


1 

H 

4 

1 

SO 

free 

30 


17 


15 


12J 

35 

10 


3 

30 
30 


30 


25 

30 

35 
13 
25 

25 

15 


20 
20 

30 
30 
25 

1 
30 

7i 


40* 


Paste,  Almond... per  cent 

Pliving  Tiles, .per  cent 

Stones, per  cent 

Pearl,  Mother  of, 

Pearl»--precioas  stones,  not  set,p.ct. 

Mock, .percent 

Set  as  jeweby.    (See  jewelry.) 

Pearl,  Barley  or  hulled, per  lb. 

Peas, per  cent 

Pencils— black  and  red  lead,  per  ct 

Camels'  hair, percent 

Pencil*Ca8es  of  all  kinds,... per  cent 

Penknives, » per  cent 

Pens,  Metallic, .percent 

Pepper,  Black, .per  lb. 

Cayeime,  African,  and  Chili,  pr.lb. 

Perfumery, percent 

Uncut  Vials  and  Bottles,  not  ex. 

ceeding  4  ounces  each,...pr.  gro. 

Exceeding  4,  and  not  exceeSng 

16  ounces, per  gross 

Percussion  Caps,.............4)er  cent 

Peruvian  Bark, 

Pestles  and  Mortars,  stone,  marble, 

and  oomposition, per  cent 

Petticoats,  ready  made,  by  hand,    ** 

Pewter, « per  cent 

Articles  of,  or  of  which  it  forms  a 
component  part,  not  otherwise 

enumerated, per  cent 

Old  and  only  fit  to  be  remanufac 

tured, 

Philosophical  Apparatus  ■  specially 
imported  for  any  society  estab- 
lished  for  scientific  and  literary 

purposes, 

Not  so  imported,  to  pay  duty  ac 
cording  to  materials  of  which 
composed. 

Phosphorus, per  cent 

Lights^n  glass  botdes.  {SeegUueJ) 

Pianofortes per  cent 

Pickles,  Capers  and  Sauces,  per  cent 

Pimento, per  lb. 

Pin  Cases — metallic, ....per  cent 

Bone,  Ivory,  Pearl, per  cent 

Cushions,  made  up  by  hand,  pr.ct. 

Pink,  Dutch, percent 

Pink  Saucers, per  cent 

Pins— caDed  Pound  Pins,.. ..per  lb. 

Solid  headed,  and  all  other  pack. 

age  Pins,  not  exceeding  5000  to 

the  pack  of  12  pq;>ers, pack 

Greater  or  less  quantity,  same  pro- 
portion. 

Pipes— Smoking,  Clay, .per  cent 

Stone,    do per  dent 

Wooden,  (casks) per  cent 

Pit-Saws, each 

Pitch,  Burgundy, per  cent 

Plaits,  of  straw  or  any  vegetable  sub. 
stances  for  making  bonnets,  pr.  ct. 

Planks,  rough, per  cent 

Plantain  Bark, ton 


25 
25 

20 
free 
7 
71 

2 

20 
25 
20 
30 
30 
30 
5 
10 
25 

2  50 

3  00 
30 

free 

30 
50 
20 


30 

free 

free 


20 

30 
30 
5 
30 
20 
40 
20 
30 
20 


40 


20 
30 
30 
1  00 
20 

35 

30 

25  00 
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Commercial  Regulations, 


Plaster  of  Pari»—unground, free 

Plaster  of  Paris— f;round,....per  cent  90 

Court, percent  30 

Busts  off  and  Ornaments,  per  cent  20 

Platapina,^ .i per  cent  30 

Plate,  Silver,  metal  plated  in  sheets, 

per  cent  30 
Plated  Carriage  and  Harness  Fumi- 

ture, percent  30 

Epaulettes,  Moulding,  or  Wire, 

percent  30 
Plates,  Copper,  suitable  for  sheath, 
ing  ships,  that  is,  14  by  48  in., 
and  weighing  14  to  34  ounces 

per  square  foot, free 

Plates  of  Copper,  prepared  for  the 

engraTer,.... percent  30 

Platina,  not  roanufhotured, free 

**      Crucibles, per  cent  20 

Playing  Cards, pack  25 

Plumee,  Artifioiai  or  Real,  per  cent  25 

Pocket  Books,  Leather, per  cent  35 

Polishing  Stones, itee 

Pomatum, per  cent  25 

Pomegranates,  Preseryed,. .  .per  cent  25 

Peel  0^ « percent  20 

Poppies, per  cent  20 

Porcelain, per  cent  30 

Pork, « pound  2 

Porphyry, ^ per  cent  20 

Portable  Desks, per  cent  30 

Porter,  in  bottles,  (bottles  pay  no 

duty,) gallon  20 

[By  a  circular  from  the  comptrol- 

ler.  Not.  23, 1838,  twelve  conu 

mon  porter  bottles  are  estimated 

to  contain  2^  gallons  porter.] 

Porter,  other  than  in  bottles,  gallon  15 

Potash,  (and  Chromate  and  Bi-Chro. 

mate  of,) percent  20 

Pots,  Black  Lead, per  cent  20 

Poultry,  Preserved  and  Prepar'd,  p.c.  25 

Pounce,.. per  cent  20 

Potatoes, bushel  10 

Powder— Bronze,  or  Black  Lead, 

per  cent  20 

Gun, pound  8 

Hair, per  cent  20 

Ink, per  cent  25 

Powder  Pnfls, per  cent  30 

Precipitate,  Red, percent  25 

Precious  Stones, percent  7 

Imitations  thereof,  and  compoei. 
tions  of  glass,  or  paste  on  cam. 

eos,  and  imitations  thereof,  p.  c.  7) 
Preparations,  Chemical,  not  other. 

wise  specified, .per  cent  20 

Preserves,  Comfits,  and  Sweetmeats, 

preserved  in  sugar  or  brandy,  p.c.  25 

Pnnts  or  Plates, per  cent  20 

Prunes, pound  3 

Punk,  or  Spunk, per  cent  20 

Pumice  Stone,... free 

Purple  Tin  Liquor, 4)er  cent  20 


Putty, ^Kmnd  1| 

Psrroligneous  Acid,. .percent  20 

Quadrants  and  Sextants,.... per  cent  30 

Quassia,  in  sticks,. » five 

Quicksilver, .per  cent  5 

Quills,  Not  Prepared, per  cent  15 

Prepared, percent  25 

Quinine,  and  Sulphate  of^».... ounce  40 

Rags,  of  every  kind, pound  ^ 

Raisins,  Muscatel  or  Bloom,  in  boxes 

orjars, pound  3 

All  other,. poand  2 

Rape  Seed  Oil, .gallon  25 

Rattans,  Unmanuftctured, free 

Raven*s  Duck, ^uare  yard  7 

Raw  Silk, .pound  50 

Razors, .per  cent  30 

Razor  Cases  and  Strops,  Metal  or 

Wood,.» 4)eroent  30 

of  Leather, percent  35 

ofPaper,.» ......percent  35 

Red  Lead, poimd  4 

Sanders, 4>ercent  30 

Liquor,  or  Seppia, per  cent  20 

Reeds,  Unmanu&ctured,.. free 

Manufactured, percent  30 

'Reticules,  if  made  up  by  hand,  p.  c  40 

Rhubarb, .» free 

Ribbons,  Silk  or  Satin, 46  01.  2  50 

Rice, 4>er  cent  20 

Rifles, .each  2  50 

Rings,  Metallic, percent  30 

G&ld,  {See  jetotbry,) 

Rochelle  Salts, percent  20 

Rocoa, »....4>er  cent  20 

Rods,  Braziers*,  of  3.16tha  to  1046ih 

of  an  inch  diameter,  inclusive,  lb.  9) 

Roman  Cement, per  cent  20 

Vitriol,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  per  c  20 

Rope,  made  of  hides,. .per  cent  20 

Roots  of  all  kinds,  (not  otherwise 

specified,) free 

Rosewood, .per  cent  15 

Rosin, percent  15 

Rottenstone, free 

Rouge,  Cosmetic,.. per  cent  SS 

Rubies, per  cent  7 

Rugs,  Woollen, percent  40 

Hearth,  all  sorts, percent  40 

Rules,  Metallic  or  Wood,... per  cent  30 

Bone  or  Ivory, per  cent  20 

Rum — ^First  and  Second  Proofs  galL  CO 

Third, .gallon  85 

Fourth, » .gallon  70 

Fifth, .gallon  75 

Above  Fifth, .gallon  90 

Cheiry, .gallon  60 

Russia  Crash, percent  30 

Duck, .square  yard  7 

Diaper  and  Sheetings,.... per  cent  SO 

Rye, .bushel  15 

Sabres,. per  cent  30 

Saddlery,  composed  of  metals,  p.  c.  30 

Common  Tin*d  and  Japan'd,  p.  c  ^ 
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Saddles, .per  cent     35 

Saddle  Trees,- per  cent      30 

Sad  Lrow, potuMl        2^ 

8afiron,» •» per  cent      20 

Sago,. per  cent      20 

Sail  Duck,. .square  yard        7 

Sal  Ammoniac, percent      20 

Salad  Oil,  in   Bottl^   or  Betties, 

per  cent      30 

Salmon,  pickled  in  barrels, .bbl.  2  00 

Dry  or  Smoked, 112  lbs.  1  00 

Sal  Soda, per  cent      20 

Salt, 56  lbs.        8 

Salts — ^Epsom,  Glauber,    and    Ro. 

chelle, percent      20 

Saltpetre  or  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Crude,    free 

Partially  Refined, pound  \ 

WhoHy  Refined, pound        2 

Sandstones, percent      20 

Sardines,  in  oil, percent      20 

SarBapaiilla,.. free 

Sassafras, five 

Satin  Wood,. 15 

Sauces,  of  all  kinds  not  otherwite 

enumerated, percent      30 

Saucepans,  Metallic, per  cent      30 

Sausages,  Bologna, per  cent      25  " 

Saws — Mill,  Crosscut,  and  Pit,  each  1  00 
Scagliola  Tables,  or  slabs  inlaid,  etc 

per  cent      30 

Scalebeams,. percent      30 

Scrap  or  Old  Lead, pound        1^ 

"     ♦*  Old  Iron, ton  10  00 

Screws,  Brass, pound      80 

Wood,  so  called,  made  of  iron,  lb.      12 

All  other,  not  otherwise  specified, 

per  cent      30 
Sealskins,  Tan*d  and  DresB*d,  dozen  5  00 

Sealing  Wax, 4>erceAt      25 

Seines, pound        7 

Seppia,  or  Iron  Liquor, per  cent      20 

Seneca  Root, free 

Sewing  Silk, 16  os.  2  00 

SheepdLins,  Tan*d  and  Dres*d,  doz.  2  00 

Do.  do.  and  Not  Dressed, doz.  1  00 

Shell,  Tortoise, percent        5 

Shell  and  Fancy  Boxes,  not  other. 

wise  enumerated, per  cent      25 

Sextants,  according  to  materials^ 

Shades,  Sun,  Silk, per  cant      30 

Shaddocks,  otherwise  than  in  bulk, 

per  cent      20 

Shaving  Soap, percent      30 

Shawls,  Silk, pound  2  50 

Sheathing  Copper,  in  dieets  of  14 

by  48  inches,  weighing  14  to  34 

ounces  to  the  square  foot, fi«e 

Sheathing  Metal,  composed  partly 

ofcopper, pound        2 

Sheet  Brass,  Rolled, per  cent      30 

Sheets,  Willow,  used  in  making  bon- 

nets, per  cent      35 

Sheetings,  Linta, per  oent      25 

Russia  Hemp, percent     20 


Shellac, ,    free 

Shells,  Cocoa, per  eent      20 

Other, per  cent      20 

Shirts  made  up  by  hand,.. ..per  cent      50 

Wove,» per  cent      30 

Shoe  Horns, per  cent      20 

*♦    Thread, percent      25 

Shoes,  Horse, percent      30 

Shoes  or  Pumps,  Men*s,  wholly  or 

partially  manufactured, pair      30 

Shoes,  Boots,  or  Bootees,  Children's, 

wholly  or  in  part  manufactM,  pair      15 
Shoes  or  Slippers,  Women's,  wholly 
or  partly  manufiictured  of  leath. 
er,  prunella,  or  other  material, 

except  silk, pair      25 

Also — Women's    Double    Soled 
Pumps  and  Welts,  wholly  or 

partly  manufactured, .pair      40 

Shoes  or  Slippers,  Silk  or  Satin,  for 

women  or  men, pair      30 

Do.  do.  of  India  Rubber,  not  other- 

wise  specified, pair      25 

Note— Lasting!,  Prunellas,  and 
similar  fabrics,  not  specified, 
when  imported  in  strips,  pieces, 
or  patterns,  of  the  size  and 
*  shape  suitable  for  the  manufiic 
ture,  exclusiTely,   of  buttons, 

shoes,  or  bootees, percent        5 

Shot  Bags  snd  Belts,  leather  mount- 

ed, per  cent      35 

Shot,  Iron,  Cast,. pound        1 

**    Lead, pound        4 

Shovels,  Iron,  Steel,    and    Brass, 

per  cent      SO 

Shrub,  a  Cordial, gallon      60 

Shimiac,  or  Sumac, fi^e 

Side  Arms, per  cent      30 

Sieves— Wood  or  Wire, per  cent      30 

Hair, ^)er  cent      30 

Silk,  Raw,  comprehending  all  silks 
in  the  gum,  whether  in  hanks, 

reeled,  or  otherwise, pound      50 

Bolting  Cloths, per  cent      20 

Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Sun  Shades, 
Caps  for  women.  Turbans,  Or. 
namentB  for  headdress,  Aprons, 
Collars,  Caps,  Cufl^,  Braids, 
Curls,  Frizettes,  Chemisettes, 
Mantillas,  Pelerines,  and  other 
articles  made  up  by  hand  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  not  other. 

wise  provided  for, .per  cent      30 

Shirts   and    Drawers,  made   up 

wh(^  or  in  part, percent      40 

Sewing  Silk,  Silk  Twist,  or  Twist 
composed  of  silk  and  mohair, 

pound  2  00 
Pongees,  and  Plain  White  Silks, 
for  printing  or  coloring... pound  1  50 
Silk  Floss,  and  other  similar  silks, 
purified  from  the  gum,  dyed  and 
prepared  for  manufitcture,  per  cent     25 
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Silk  or  Satin  Shoes  and  Sfippen,  for 

women  or  men, pair      30 

Silk  or  Sadn  LacM  Boots  or  Bootees, 

for  women  or  men, ..pair      75 

Silk  or  Satin  Shoes  or  Slippers,  for 

children, pair      15 

Siik  or  Satin  Lac*d  Boots  or  Bootees, 

for  children, pair      95 

Silk  Hats,  for  men, each  1  00 

Silk  or  Satin  Hats  or  Bonnets,  for 

women, each  3  00 

All  other  articles  of  a^lk,  made  up 
by  hand  in  whole  or  in  part,' 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for, 

per  cent      30 
Wire,  covered  with  silk,  for  bon- 
nets,  ponnd      12 

Silk  and  Worsted  combined,  manu- 
factures of, per  cent      30 

If  any  silk  manufactures  shall  be 
mixed  with  gold  and  silver  or 

other  metal, percent      30 

Silk  and  Cotton,  manufactures  of^ 
to  be  estimated  on  either  material 
which  shall  produce  the  highest 
duty. 

Silver,  Bullion,^ free 

Epaulettes  or  Wings, free 

Articles  made  up  of^  not  otherwise 

enumerated, percent      30 

Quick,  (Vif  Argent) per  cent       5 

Nitrate  of, percent      20 

Wire  and  Plated, per  cent      30 

Plated  metal  in  sheets,. ..per  cent  30 
German,  unmanu£u;tured,  per  ct.      30 

Leaf, percent  .    20 

Sm\  Grass, ton  25  00 

Skates, per  cent      30 

Skivers,  Tanned  or  Dressed, ...dozen  2  00 
Skins  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  spe- 

cified,  pickled,  and  in  casks,p.c.      20 
Calf  and  Seal  Skins,  Tanned  and 

Dressed, dozen  5  00 

Sheep,  do.  do dozen  2  00 

Groat,  or  Morocco,  do.  do... dozen  2  50 
Kid  Skins,  or  Morocco,  do.  do.  doz.  1  50 
Goat  or  Sheep  Skins,  Tanned  and 

Not  Dressed, dozen  1  00 

Kid  and  Lamb,  do.  do dozen      75 

Skins  tanned  and  dressed  other- 
wise  than  in  color,  to  wit: — 
Fawn,  Kid,  and  Lamb,  usually 

known  as  Chamois, dozen  1  00 

Fish,  for  Saddlers,  other  than  Seal, 

per  cent      20 

Slates, per  cent      25 

Slate  Pencils, per  cent      20 

Smalts, per  cent      20 

Snufi*,... pound      12 

Snake  Root, free 

Soap — Castile,  Fancy,    Marseilles, 
Naples,    Perfumed,    Shaving, 
Washballs,  or  Windsor,  per  ct.      30 
Oiher  Hard  Soap,  not  specified,  lb.       4 


Soap,  Soft, .bairal  50 

**    Stu£b  and  Stocks,~...per  cent  10 

Socks,  Linen,.» per  oenK  35 

Hemp, per  cent 

Woollen  or  Worsted,  or  both,  made 

^  on  frames,. ^ percent  30 

Cotton «. .percent  30 

Soda, percent  20 

Soda  Ash, .per  cent  5 

Prepamtions  of  Soda,..^ .  .per  cent  20 

Soles,  Felt,..» .percent  40 

Cork, .percent  25 

Soy,  an  East  India  sauce,...per  cent  30 

Spanish  Brown,  Diy,.. .poond  1 

Ground  in  oil, pound  1} 

Spanish  Flies, ^ free 

Sparteric, ...percent  35 

Spectacles, percent  30 

Spectacle  Cases,  Metallic,  per  cent  30 

Leather, ».. ...per  cent  35 

Paper, .....per  cent  25 

Shell, .percent  20 

Spectacle  Glasses,  not  set, .^tom  2  00 

Spelter,. .per  cent  20 

Spermaceti  Oil, gallon  25 

Spermaceti  Candles,  or  sperm  and 

wax  mixed,. ......pound  8 

Spikes,  Copper, pound  4 

Iron, pound  3 

Composition,. .percent  30 

Spike  Rods, pound  2} 

Spirits,  Distilled  from  grain  or  other 
materials — ^Fiist    and    Second 

Prooi^ .gallon  60 

Third  Proof, .gallon  ^ 

Fourth  Proof, .gallon  70 

Fifth  Proof, .^on  75 

Above  Fifth  Proof; .gal]<»  90 

Spirits  of  Turpentine, gallon  10 

Sponges, per  cent  SO 

Spoons,  Metallic,.. 4>ercent  30 

Horn  or  Shell, per  cent  20 

Spunk  or  Punk,  an  article  like  tin. 

der, per  cent  20 

Sprigs,  not  exceeding  16  to  the  thoo- 

sand, .thousand  5 

Exceeding  16  to  the  thousand,  Ibb  5 

Springs  for  wigs, per  cent  30 

Springs  of  Brass  Wire,  used  for  ma- 
king wigs,. .percent  30 

Spy  Glasses, 4>er  cent  30 

Squares,  Metallic,  or  Wood,  per  cent  30 
Square  Wire,  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture  of  stretchers  for  umbrellas, 
and  cut  in  pieces  not  exceeding 

the  proper  size, percent  12) 

Squills  or  SciUss.......... per  cent  SO 

Starch, pound  9 

Statues  and  Specimens  of  Statuary, 

specially  imported, free 

Do.  do.  otherwise  imported,  viz : — 

Plaster  or  Alabaster,.. . . .  .per  cent  20 

Brass,  Bronze,    Marble,    Metal, 

or  Wood, .per  cent  30 
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Steves,  Ronslv per  ceDt     30 

Ready  for  use, per  cent      30 

Steel— Cast,  Shear,  or  German,  in 

ban, « 112  Ibt.  1  50 

AU  other,  in  bars, 113  lbs.  3  50 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14,. ..lb.        5 
**    over  14  and  not  ex.  35,... lb.        8 

"     over  No.  25, lb.       11 

Articles  manufactured  from  steel, 
or  steel  being  a  component  part 
thereof,  not  otherwise  specified,      30 

Stereotype  Plates, percent      35 

Sticks,  Walking,  in  rough,.. free 

Finished  into  Canes, per  cent      30 

Or  Frames  for  umbrellas  and  para- 

sols, ^er  cent      30 

Stifieners,  of  Hair,  for  cravats, 

per  cent      30 
Still  Bottoms,  and  parts  thereof,  {See 

copper.) per  cent      30 

Stock  Locks, percent      30 

Stone  Ware, percent      30 

Stones,  Burr,  Un wrought, free 

"     Wrought, per  cent      30 

Grind, free 

Oil, per  cent      30 

Rotten, free 

Polishing, free 

Hones,.. per  cent      20 

Precious......... ............. per  cent        7 

Imitation  of  Precious, percent        7| 

Straining  Web,  Cotton, per  cent      30 

Straw  Baskets, percent      35 

Straw  Flats,  Braids,  Plaits,  Spartere, 
or  Willow  Squares,  used  for  ma. 
king  hats  or  bonnets,. ..per  cent      35 
Hanu&ctures  of,  not  otherwise 

specified, .percent      30 

For  hats,  in  its  natural  state, 

per  cent      30 

Straw  Carpets,  and  Carpeting, 30 

Matting, per  cent      35 

Stretchers  for  parasols  or  umbreUas,      30 
Strings,  for  musical  instruments,  of 
catgut  or  whipgut,  and  all  other 
strings  or  threads  of  similar  mate- 

rials, 4>er  cent      15 

Sugar,  Raw,  or  Brown,  not  advanc'd 
beyond  its  raw  state  by  claying, 
boiling,  clarifying,  or  other  pro. 

eess,. pound        3^ 

Or  Syrup  of  Sugar,  or  of  Sugar 

Cane, pound        3^ 

Brown,  Clayed, ^>ound        3) 

All  other,  when  advanced  beyond 
the  raw  state  by  claying,  boUing, 
clarifying,  or  other  process,  and 

not  yet  refined, pound        4 

Refined,  whether  Loaf,  Lump, 
Crushed,  or  Pulveriied;  and 
when,  after  being  refined,  they 
have  been  tinctured,  colored,  or 
in  any  way  adulterated,.,  .pound  6 
Sugar  C«ndy,.M .....pound        6 


Note^ — ^If  sjrrup  of  the  cane  or 
of  loaf  sugar  is  entered  as  mo. 
lasses,  or  any  other  appellation 
than  syrap  of  sugar,  it  is  liable 
to  seizure  and  confiscation.  (See 
regiUations  of  comptroller  of 
treasury.) 

Sugar  Molds, per  cent  30 

Sulphate  of  Quinine, onmce  40 

Magnesia, percent  30 

Sulphur,  flour  of, i,,  free 

Sulphuric  Acid, per  lb.  1 

Ether, per  cent  30 

Sumac, fi^e 

Suspenders — Braces  of  all  kinds  ex. 

cept  Indiarubber, per  cent  35 

Indiarubber,  in  no  case  to  be  vaU 
ued  at  less  than  %2  per  dozen, 

even  if  costing  leas, per  cent  30 

Suspender  Webbing,  of  Indiarubber, 

per  cent  30 

Swans' Down, percent  35 

Swan  Skin,  undressed, per  cent  30 

Sweetmeats, per  cent  35 

Sword  Blades, percent  30 

Knots  of  silver  or  gold  lace,  pr.  ct  15 

do.  of  silk  or  worsted,  per  cent  30 

Swords, percent  30 

Syrup  of  SugarCane,  in  casks,  p.  lb.  3^ 
Tablecloths,  according  to  materials. 
Tables,  with  marble  tops,  slabs,  or 

ornaments, per  cent  30 

Tacks,  Brads,  or  Sprigs,  not  exceed. 

ing  1 6  oz.  to  the  1000,...pr.  1000  5 

Over  16  ounces, per  lb.  5 

Tinned,. per  cent  30 

Taggere*  iron, percent  5 

Tallow, per  lb.  1 

Candles, per  lb.  4 

Tamarinds,  preserved  in  sugar  or 

molasses, ....percent  35 

Tapers,  paper,  cotton  wick,  or  wax, 

per  cent  30 

Tape»--Cotton, percent  30 

Leather, per  cent  35 

Linen, per  cent  35 

Tailors',  in  silver  ca8ee,...per  cent  30 

Tapioca,.. f percent  30 

Tarred  Cordage, perib.  5 

Tartaric  Acid, percent  30 

Tartar,  crude, free 

Tartar  Emetic, percent  30 

Teas,  when  imported  in  American 

vessels  fiom  places  of  production,  firee 
Teapots,  metallic,  China,  or  earth. 

en, per  cent  30 

Teeth,  except  elephants,. ...  per  cent  5 

Teazles, per  cent  30 

Telescopes, per  cent  30 

Teutenague, fii^ee 

Boxes,. per  cent  30 

Thermometers, per  cent  30 

Thimbles,  metallic, per  cent  80 

Bone  or  ivory, per  cent  30 
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Thread,  Cotton,  Twist,  or  Tarn,  on 
spooJa,  or  otherwise,  nnbleached 
and  uncolored,  the  true  value  of 
which,  at  the  place  whence  im- 
ported,  shall  be  less  than  60  cents 
per  Ibn  ahall  be  Talned  at  60  cents 

per  lb per  cent      35 

Thread,  if  bleached  or  colored,  cost, 
ing  lees  than  75  cts.,  to  be  valaed 

at  75  cents, .percent      95 

Thread,  Flax, percent      25 

Laces  and  Insertings, per  cent      15 

Tiles,  Paving, per  cent      25 

Timber,  rough, per  cent      20 

Tin,  inlmrs,  pigs,  or  blocks,  per  cent        1 

Foil, percent       2) 

In  plates  or  sheets, per  cent       2  j 

Taggers*,....- per  cent       2j 

All  manufactures  of,  or  of  which  it 
is  a  component  part,  not  other. 

wise  specified, per  cent      30 

Tinctures  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 

enumerated, 4>ercent      25 

Tinned  or  japanned  common  Sad. 

dlcry, per  cent      20 

Tips  of  Horns, percent        5 

Tips  and  Runners  for  parasols,  me. 

tal, per  cent      30 

Tippets,  Fur, per  cent      35 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  other  than 

snuff  and  cigars, per  lb.      10 

Unmanufactured, percent      20 

Toilette  Glasses,  and  vials.  {See  gla»9.) 

Tolu,  Balsam  of, per  cent      25 

Tongues,  Reindeer  Sl  Neats*,  smok. 

ed, per  cent      20 

Tongues  and  Sounds,  of  foreign  fish. 

eries, per  cent      20 

Tonkay,  or  Tonqua  Beans,  per  cent      20 
Tools  and  implements  of  trade,  of 
persons  arriving  in  the  U.  States, 

in  actual  use,. fi«e 

Tooth.Brushes,  bone,  or  ivory,  or 

shell, per  cent      30 

Tooth-Powder, per  cent      20 

Tooth.Picks,  bone,  ivory,  shell,  and 

quill, per  cent      20 

Metallic, per  cent      30 

Topaz,  real, per  cent        7 

Imitation, per  cent        7) 

Tortoise  Shell, percent        5 

Tow,  Codilla,  of  Flax  or  Hemp,  ton  20  00 
To3rs,  metal,  paper,  wood,..per  cent      30 
Trace  Chains,  or  parts  thereof,  pr.  lb.        4 

Trees, firee 

Trusses, with  iron  or  metaUic  springs, 

of  Indiarubber, percent      30 

If  leather  be  the  material  of  chief 

value, per  cent      35 

Tumblers.    {See  gla9§.) 

Turmeric, free 

Turquoises, per  cent        7 

Turpentine, per  cent      25 

Spuite  of, „ gallon      10 


Tmtles^ ^percent  20 

Twine,  ontarred, per  lb.  6 

Twist,  cotton.    {Set  thread.) 
Twist,  of  silk,  or  composed  of  sflk 

and  mohair,. per  16,oimoeB  2  00 

TjHpes,  new  or  old, percent  25 

Type  Metal  and  Stereotype  Plates, 

percent  25 
Umbrellas,  Parasols,  &,  Son  Shades, 

silk, per  cent  30 

Cotton,  or  other  materials,  pr.  cent  30 

Furniture  of,  if  metallic,  per  cent  30 

do.    if  bone  or  vraryf...  .per  cent  20 

Valencies,  woitted  and  nlk,  per  cent  30 

Vanilla  Beans, percent  90 

Varnishes  of  all  kinds, per  cent  30 

Vases,  Porcelain,  for  ornaments  or 

flower  stands, percent  30 

Vegetables,  if  principally  ns'd  indye. 

ing,  or  composing  dyes, free 

Veils,  silk,  lace,.. per  lb.  2  SO 

Cotton  Lace, percent  30 

Vellum,  or  Parchment, per  cent  25 

Velvet---CoUon,  Cords,  Moleskins, 
Fustians,  Bufialo  cloths,  goods 
manufact'd  by  napping  or  rais. 
ing,  cutting  or  shearing,  not  ex. 
ceeding  in  value  35  cents  per 
square  yard,  to  be  valued  at  35 
cents  per  square  yvrd,  and  pay 

duty, .p^cent  30 

Silk......... per  lb.  2  50 

Velveteens.    {See  velvet,) 

Venison  Hams,  preserved,... 4)er  lb.  3 

Verdigris, percent  20 

Vermicelli, per  cent  30 

Vermillion, per  oent  20 

Vials,  all  uncut  fancy  and  perfumery, 
not  exceeding  4  ounces  each  in 

capacity, pergro.  2  SO 

Exceeding  4  oi.,  and  not  exceed, 
ing  in  capacity  16  oz.  each, — 

per  gross  3  00 
Vials  and  Bottles,  apothecaries',  not 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  6  ox. 

each, per  gross  1  75 

Exceechng  6,  not  over  16,  pr.gro.  2  25 

Vices, per  cent  30 

Vinegar,« .per  gallon  8 

Violins, per  cent  30 

Strings,  Catgut, per  oent  IS 

Visiting  Cards, per  lb.  1^ 

Vitriol— Oil  of  Sulphuric  Add,  p.  lb.  1 

Blue,  Sulphate  of  Copper,..per  lb.  4 

Green,  and  Copperas,. per  lb.  2 

Wafers, .per  cent  25 

Waiters — metallie,  wood,  or  japan. 

ned, pr.  cent  30 

Leather, per  ooit  35 

Walking  Canes,  monnted,».per  cent  30 

Rough, free 

Warming  Pans,. percent  30 

Watches,  and  parts  thereof,  per  cent  71 

Glasses  orCrystais,. per  gross  2  00 
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Water  Ccka^ per  cent     90 

Wax  Beads, percent      25 

Bee^,  bleached  or  not,.. . .per  cent      15 

Wax,  Sealing, percent      25 

Shoemakers,*....... per  cent      15 

Tapers, percent      30 

Wearing  Ai^Mirel,  actually  in  use,...  free 
All  other,  except  GIotcs,  Mitts, 
Socks,  Stockings,  wove  Shirts 
and  Drawers,  and  all  similar 
manufustures,  made  on  frames ; 
Hats,Bonnets,Shoes&.  Bootees, 
imported  in  a  state  ready  to  be 
used  as  clothing,  by  men,  wo- 
men, or  children,  made  up  ei- 
ther  by  the  tailor,  manufacturer, 

or  seamstress, .percent      50 

All  articles  worn  by  men,  women, 
or  children,  other  than  above 
q)ecified  'or  excepted,  of  what- 
ever  materials  composed,  made 
up  wholly  or  in  part  by  hand,  pxt  40 
Webbing— Cotton,  or  Ind^arubber,  **  30 
Worsted  or  Woollen,  made  on 

frame, percent      30 

Wedgewood  Ware, 4>ercent      30 

Wel^ free 

Whalebone,  foreign  fishery,  per  cent      12| 
Whale  Oil,       **        *'    per  gaUon      15 

Wheat, per  bushel      35 

*♦    Flour, 112  pounds      70 

Whetstones, percent      20 

Whips, per  cent      35 

Whiskey — Ist  and  2d  proof,.. .gallon      60 

3d,. gallon      65 

4th, .gallon      70 

5th, .gallon      75 

Above  5th, gallon      90 

White  Lead,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  lb.        4 

Whiting,  or  Paris  White, per  lb.        1 

Wick,  Cotton  or  Wick  Yam,  as  Cot. 
ton  Yam. 

Wigs, per  cent      25 

WiUow  Sheets,  far  hats,.. ..per  cent      35 
For  making  baskets  or  covering 

dem^'ohns, per  cent      20 

Window  Glass.    (See  gUu9,) 
Windsor  Shaving  Soap,  and  all  other 

perfumed, percent      30 

Wings  6l  Epaulettes,  of  gold  or  silv*r,    free 

Plated, per  cent      30 

Wines — Madeira,Sherry,San  Lucas, 

dcCanary^n  casks  or  bottfs,gaL      60 

Champagne, .gallon      40 

Port,  Burgundy,  and  Claret,  in 

bottles, gallon      35 

Fort  and  Burgundy,  in  casks,  gal      15 
Teneriflfe,  in  casks  or  bottles,  gal.      20 

Claret,  in  casks, .gallon        6 

White  Wines,  not  enumerated,  of 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sar. 
dinia,  Portugal  and  possessions. 

In  casks, .gallon        7} 

In  bottles, .gallon      20 


On  Red  Wines,  not  enumerated, 
of  France,  Austris,  Prussia,  Sar- 
dinia,  and  Portugal  and  its  pos- 
sessions— 

In  casks, .gallon       6 

In  bottles, gallon      20 

On  White  6l  Red  Wines  of  Spain, 
Germany,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, not  otherwise  enumerat'd, 

In  casks, gallon      12| 

InbottlM, gallon      20 

Sicily,  Madeira,  and  Marsala,  in 

caisks  or  bottles, .gallon      25 

Other  Wines  of  Sicily,  in  casks  or 

bottles, gallon      15 

All  other  not  enumerated,  dt  other 
than  those  of  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Portugal 
and  its  possessions — 

In  casks, .gallon      25 

In  bottles,. gallon      65 

All  imitations  of  wines,  brandies, 
or  spirits,  shall  pay  the  highest 
rate  of  duty  applicable  to  the 
genuine  article. 
Nothing  above  contained,  to  inter, 
fere  with  subsisting  treaties  with 
foreign  nations. 
Bottles  containing  wine,  to  pay 
separate  duty. 

Wine  Lees,  Liquid, percent      20 

Crystallized,  (crude  Tartar,) free 

Winter  Bark,  or  Canella  Alba,  p.  ct      20 
Wire — ^Brase  or  Copper,. . . .  per  cent      25 
Iron  or  Steel,  not  exceeding  No. 

14, per  lb.        5 

Over  No.  14,  not  over  No.  25,  lb.        8 

Over  No.  25, .per  lb.      11 

Silvered  or  Plated, per  cent      30 

Cap  or  Bonnet,  covered  with  silk, 

per  lb.      12 
«•   Cover'd  with  Cotton  Thread, 

or  other  material,.»per  lb.        8 
Square,  for  umbrella  stretchers, 
and  in  pieces  not  exceeding  the 

proper  length, per  cent      12} 

Woad  or  Pastel, .p^lb.        1 

Wood  of  sll  kinds^n  sticks,  for  Dyes,    free 
"  "        Ground,  per  cent      20 

Wood — Fire, percent     20 

Quassia, free 

Rose,  Mahogany,  Satin,  and  Ce. 

dar, per  cent      15 

All  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

specified, .percent      30 

Wool--Angora,  GoatB*,  or  Camels, 
Combed  or  Worsted,  manufac 
tures  of^  not  otherwise  specified, 

percent      30 

On  the  Skin,  to  be  estimated  as  to 

weight  and  value  the  same  as 

other  wool,  and  to  pay  the  same 

duty. 

On  coarse  wool,  immainifiictiirwl« 
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the  Talue  whereof  at  the  last 
port  or  place  whence  exported 
to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
•even  cents  or  under  per  pound, 
there  shall  be  levied  a  duty  of— 

per  cent        5 

Wool — On  all  other  unmanufactured 

wool  a  duty  of. percent      30 

And  in  addition, per  lb.        3 

Provided,  That  when  wool  of  differ, 
ent  qualities  of  the  same  kind  or 
sort  is  imported  in  the  same  bale, 
bag,  or  package,  and  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  contents  of  the  bale, 
bag,  or  package  shall  be  appraised 
by  the  appraisers  at  a  rate  exceed, 
ing  seven  cents  per  pound,  it  shall 
be  charged  with  a  duty  in  conform, 
ity  to  such  appraisal. 

IVovided  further.  That  when  wool  of 
different  qualities,  and  different 
kinds  or  sorts  is  imported  in  the 
same  bale,  bag,  or  package,  the 
contents  of  the  bale,  bag,  or  pack, 
age  shall  be  appraised  at  the  value 
of  the  finest  or  most  valuable  kind 
or  sort,  and  a  duty  charged  there, 
on  accordingly. 

Provided,  also.  That  if  bales  of  differ, 
ent  qualities  are  embraced  in  the 
same  invoice,  at  the  same  price, 
the  value  of  the  whole  shall  be  ap. 
praised  according  to  the  value  of 
the  bale  of  the  best. 

If  any  wool  be  imported  having  in 
it  dirt,  or  any  material  or  impuri- 
ties  other  than  those  naturally  be. 
longing  to  the  fleece,  and  thus  be 
reduced  in  value  to  seven  cts.  per 
pound,  or  under,  the  appraisers 
shall  appraise  said  wool  at  such 
price  as  in  their  opinion  it  would 
have  cost  had  it  not  been  so  mix- 
ed with  such  dirt  or  impurities,  and 
a  duty  shall  be  charged  thereon  in 
conformity  to  such  appraisal. 

Woollen,  or  Woollen  and  Worsted 
Drawers,  Shirts,  Mitts,  Gloves, 
Caps,  Bindings,  Hosiery,  and  all 
such  articles,  made  on  frames, 
not  otherwise  specified,  per  cent  30 
Yam, per  cent      30 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yam,  per  ct.      30 

Bags, percent      40 

Bindings,  made  on  frames,  per  ct.      30 

Wool  Hats,  or  Hat  Bodies, each      18 

Wool. — All  manufacmres  of  wool,  or 
of  which  wool  shall  be  a  compo- 
nent  part,  except  Carpetings,  Flan, 
nels,  Bockings,  Baizes,  Blanket!, 


Worsted  Stuff  Goods,  ready4nad« 

Clothing,  Hosiery,  Mitts,  Gloves, 

and  goods  made  on  frames,  pr.  ct.      40 

Worsted  Stuffs,  made   of  combed 

wool,  and  manufiictorea  of  Won. 

ted  and  Silk,  combined,~.per  cent      30 

Yam — ^Twist  or  Thread,Cotton,  uo. 

bleached  and  uncoloi'd,  the  true 

value  of  which,  at  the  place 

whence  imported,  shall  be  less 

than  60  cents  per  pound,  shall 

be  valued  at  60  cts.  per  pound, 

and  pay  a  duty  of. per  cent     25 

Bleached  or  Colored,  the  trae  vaU 
ue  of  which,at  the  place  whence 
imported,  shall  be  less  than  75 
cents  per  pound,  shall  be  valued 
at  75  cents  per  pound,  and  pay 

a  duty  of. .percent      25 

All  other  Cotton,  Twist,  Yam, 
and  Thread,  on  Spoob  or  other. 

wise, percent      30 

Worsted  and  Wool, 30 

Spun,  for  making  Cordage,  per  lb.        6 

Yellow  Ochre,  dry, .per  lb.       1 

Ground  in  Oil, per  lb.       1) 

Zante  Currants, per  lb.       3 

Zinc — in  Sheets, per  cent      10 

Sulphate  of ;  White  Vitriol ;   p.ct.     20 

Oxide  of, »per  cent     20 

All  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 
q>ecified, jpex  ceol     30 


The  foUowing  provision  in  the  tariff  lew  ii 
annexed^  w/  reason  of  its  importgnee  to 
the  mereantiU  community.  It  is  the 
30M  section  of  the  law. 

There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  ptid 
on  each  and  every  non.enumerated  aitieie, 
which  bears  a  similitude,  either  in  material, 
quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  msy 
be  applied,  to  any  enumerated  article 
chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate  of  doty 
which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the  eno. 
merated  article  which  it  moet  resemblea,  ia 
any  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned  }— 
and  if  any  non.enumerated  article  equally 
resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articke, 
on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  chargea- 
ble, there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  on  such  non.enumerated  article,  the 
same  rale  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  die 
article  which  it  resembles  paying  the  high, 
est  duty ;  and  on  all  articles  manufactured 
from  two  or  more  materials,  the  duty  sfasO 
be  assessed  at  the  highest  rates  at  which 
any  of  its  component  parts  may  be  cbaige* 
able. 
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SmU  at  wkkk  Rreign  Money*  und  CmrreBCif  are  taken  at  the  Cuitemkouee, 

CtmUm 

Floon  0r  goildtr,  of  Bohemia, 48  ' 

do.  Frtnkfort, 40 

do.  Nurembergfa,.. 40 

do.  Elberfeldt, 38  tnd  36  1.3 

do.  Leipsig, 40 

do.  Netherlands,.... 40 

do.  Augsbuigfa,  or  Bavaria, 40  36.100 

do.  St  Gall,  without  cooa ukr  certificate,.. 40  36.100 

Riz  dollar  or  thaler,  of  Pmana, 68  29.100 

do.  Bremen, 78  47.1000     ' 

do.  Saxony, »....« 69 

do.  Leipeig,. 69  and  77 

do,  Denmark, (1  00 

ICarc  banco,  of  Hambnigh, 83  1.3 

do.  do.       corrent, 38 

Franc,.... „ 18  708.1000 

Rnpee,  of  Madras,. 44  60-100 

Pi«oda. 91  84 

8iM»  rupee,  of  Calcutta, 50 

Leghorn,  Tuscan,  and  Florence  livre, » 6 1.3  to  the  doH. 

Louis  d'or, ^ 78  46-100 

Tares  aXtomed  hy  law, 

T trend 

On  sugar  in  casks,  except  loaf, 13 

Boxes, 15 

Bags  or  Mats, 5 

Cheese  in  hampers  or  baskets, 10 

Boxes, 30 

Candles  in  boxes,. 8 

Chocolate  in  boxes 10 

Cotton  in  bales, 3 

ZerooBs, 6 

Glauber  Salts  in  casks, 8 

Nails  in  casks, » 8 

Sugar  Candf  in  boxes, 10 

Soap  in  boxes, 10 

Shot  in  casks, 3 

Twine  in  casks, 13 

Bales, 3 

On  other  goods,  according  to  inyoice  or  actual  weight.  It  is  optional  with  the  im- 
porter, at  die  time  of  making  his  entry,  to  have  inveioe  tare  allowed,  the  collector  con- 
aenting  thereto. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1841. 

Statittiedl  View  of  the  Commeree  of  the  UmUd  States,  exMhUmg  the  Value  of  hnporU 
froniy  and  Exports  to,  each  foreign  country,  during  the  year  sndiag  en  lie  31st  of 
September,  1841 ;  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  commUm 
nkaiing  the  annual  statement  of  the  Gommeree  and  Navigation  of  the  Umtsd  StataSf 
as  re^mred  hy  Act  of  Congress, 

TILUE  OP 
COUKTBOS.  IMF0RT8. 

Russia, ^3,817.448 

Prussia, „ 36,119 

Sweden, 1,309,881 

Swedish  West  Indies, 19,760 

VOL.  vn.— NO.  V.  41 


VALUE  OF  EZP0BT8. 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Produce, 

Produce, 

Ihtal 

9146,118 

9879,611 

91,035,739 

149,311 

36,765 

175,976 

563,766 

38,553 

603,319 

165,184 

3,707 

168,891 
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cooHmiss. 

Denmark, ». 

Daniah  West  Indies, 

Holland, 

Dutch  flast  Indies, 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

Dutch  Guiana, 

Belgium, 

Hanse  Towns, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Oibraltar, 

Malta, ^... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

British  East  Indies, 

British  West  Indies,...,. 

British  Honduras, 

British  Guiana, 

British  American  Colonies, 

Australia, 

France, « 

French  West  Indies, 

French  Guiana, 

Afiquelon,  and  French  fisheries, 

Hayti, 

Spain, 

Teneriflfe  and  the  other  Canaries, 
ManilU,  and  Philippine  Islands, 

Cuba, 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 

Portugal, 

Madeira, 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores, 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 

Italy, 

Sicily, 

Sardinia, 

Trieste, 

Turkey, 

Morocco, 

Texas, 

Mexico, 

Venezuela, 

New  Grenada, 

Central  America, 

Brazil, 

Argentine  Republic, 

Cisplatine  Republic, 

ChUi, 

Peru, 

Patagonia, 

South  America  generally, 

China, 

Europe  generally, 

Asia  generally, 

Africa  generally, 

West  Indies  generally, 

South  Seas, 

Sandwich  Islands, 

Uncertain  places, 


VALUE  OF 
mPORTS. 

8,791 

1,075,530 

1,638,022 

366,425 

500,197 

35,793 

374,833 

2,449.964 

45,730,007 

850,887 

81,921 

21,079 

1,461 

17,15^ 

14^6,641 

855,122 

232,244 

18,228 

1,968,187 

86,706 

23,933,812 

198,216 

55,416 


1,809,684 

1,310,696 

144,654 

733,906 

11,567,027 

2,560,020 

286,568 

229,519 

16,093 

42,661 

1,151,236 

588,057 


418,606 

614,872 
38,114 

395,026 
3,284,957 
2,012,004 

144,117 

186,911 
6,302,653 
1,612,513 

3454^34 
14230,960 

524,376 
274^69 


d,abd,«IOO 


167,318 

408,955 


38,440 

47,630 

848 


VAL9B 

Dotii*  Ptodt 

110,424 

769,908 

2,237.444 

178,876 

298,699 

37,900 

1,673,726 

4,110,655 

44,184,357 

1,920,506 

60,872 

1,020,931 

27,869 

51,324 

532,334 

3,191,683 

141,864 

381,332 

6^292,290 

63,784 

18,410,367 

381,556 

43,701 

2,257 

1,093,634 

386,001 

12,290 

75,450 

5,107,011 

721,845 

114,443 

107,905 

13,137 

66,926 

731,411 

474,470 

47,000 

1,258,776 

200,934 


516,255 

886.513 

532,419 

50,562 

78,616 

2,941,991 

509,007 

140,031 

846,410 


78,981 
715,322 

41,938 
2524209 
582,441 
2554222 
394,634 


OF  EXPOBTS* 

Por»  Prod. 

24,364 

82,587 

277,478 

224,150 

34,194 


150,156 

450,061 

3,3714^ 

15,318 


98,989 
21,070 


430,867 

40,311 

51,382 

14269 

364,273 

112,657 

3,356,888 

40,966 

340 


61,923 

27,819 

3,499 

187,336 

632,071 

28,087 

7,321 

20,370 

5,785 

13,226 

180,907 

11,592 


52,980 
179,612 


292,041 
1,150,107 

230,083 
59,873 
71,297 

575,282 

152,939 
16,193 

256,578 


485,494 


506,819 

54,327 

9,013 

99,931 


134,768 
853,495 
2,514,922 
403,026 
332393 
37,90g 
1,833,882 
4,560,716 
47,555,577 
1,935.824 
60,872 
1,119.92« 
48,939 
51,394 
963,901 
3,231,994 
193,246 
382,601 
6,656,561 
176,341 
21,766,755 
422.532 
44,041 
2^357 
1,155,557 
413,^ 
15,789 
262.7S6 
5.739,088 
749,933 
121,764 
128.275 
183^ 
80,152 
912,318 
486,063 
47,000 
1,311,756 
380,546 


808.296 

2,036,620 

762,502 

110,435 

149,913 

3,517,273 

661,946 

156,224 

1,102,988 


78,981 
1,200,816 

41,938 
759,038 
636,768 
264235 
494«565 


Total, ^127,946,177  »106,382,722  $15,469,081  $121,851,803 
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DOBffiSTIC  EXPORTS  OF  TfiS  UNTHZD  STATES,  W  1841. 

Smmnmry  SUtement  of  the  Value  of  the  ExporU  of  the  Growth,  Prodmee,  emi 
facim'*  of  the  United  StateOt  during  the  year  eommimeing  on  the  lei  dtof  of  Oetoiv*, 
1840,  ofi^  ending  on  the  dOth  duy  of  Stftember^  1841. 

THE  SEA. 

FbheriM— Dried  Fish,  or  Cod  Fisheries, ^ 9609,8J0 

Pickled  Fish,  or  River  Fisheries,  (Heiring,  Shsd,  Sahnon,  and 

Mickerel,) 148,973 

Whsle  and  other  Fish  Oil, I,260,e60 

Spermaceti  Oil, ^ 343,300 

Whalebone, « 259,148 

Spermaceti  Candles, ^ 931,960 

THE  FOKEST* 

Skins  and  Furs,. « 993,903 

Ginseng, 437,94S 

Product  of  Wood— 

Slaves,  Shingles,  Boards,  Hewn  Timber, $9,549,819 

Other  Lumber, « 266,175 

Masts  and  Spars,. 58,991 

Oak  Bark  and  other  Dye, 153,519 

All  Manolactures  of  Wood, 548,308 

Naval  Stores,  Tar,  Pitch,  Rosin,  and  Turpentine,       684,514 

Ashes,  Pot  and  Peari, 573,026 


AOMCXILTUBS. 

Product  of  Animals— 

Beef;  Tallow,  Hides,  Homed  Cattle, ^ 904,918 

Butter  and  Cheese, 504,815 

Pork  (Pickled)  Bacon,  Lard,  Live  Hogs, 2,621,537 

Horses  and  Males,„„ 293,143 

Sheep, ^ « 35,767 


4,834,345 
6,964,851 


Vegetable  Food- 
Wheat, « 829,881 

Flour, „ 7,759,646 

Indian  Com, 312,954 

Indian  Meal, 682,457 

Rye  Meal, „ 138.505 

Rye,  Oats,  and  other  smafi  grain  and  pulse,.. 159,893 

Biscuit,  or  Shipbread, ^ 378,041 

Potatoes, 64,409 

Apples, 48,396 

Rice,. ^ ; .•....^....  9,010,107 


4360480 


12,377,289 

16,737,40 


Tobacco, .,. 19,576,701 

Cotton,^ , 54,330,341 

All  odier  Agiicultml  Preducts—       * 

Flaxseed, ^ 50,781 

Hops, • .#..•..•.....••....•..«..•        98,893 

Brown  Sugar, .......,....^. 93,837 


MAHtTFACTtTBES. 

Soap,  and  Tallow  Candles, ^ ...*.......^....«  494,577 

Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes,... ,^.. .........  193^583 

Howebold  FBmttue,.M 310,109 

Coaches  and  other  Carriages.......... 60,456 

Saddlery, 99,456 

Wax,.. „ ^ 74,190 

Beer,  Porter,  and  Cider, v,..  59^33 
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Spirits  from  Gndn, ^ 097,150 

Snuff  nd  Tobacco, « , 873,877 

Lead,^ « 96,748 

Lioseed  Oil,  and  Spirits  of  Turpentine, 52,162 

Cordage, 31,583 

Iton— Pig,  Bar,  and  Nails, 188,537 

Castings, ^ 99,904 

All  manufiwtures  of, 806,823 

Spirits  from  Molasses, 371,294 

Sugar,  Refined, 1,348.974 

Chocolate, « 2,606 

Gunpowder, 146,934 

Coppec-and  Brass,.. » 72,932 

Medicinal  Drugs, 136,469 

05,591,147 

Cotton  Piece  Goods— Printed  and  Colored, 0450,503 

White,....« 2,324,839 

Twist,  Yam,  and  Thread, 43,503 

All  manu^Mstores  of, 303,701 

3,122,546 

flax  and  Hemp— Cloth  and  Thread, 2,764 

Bags,  and  all  manufactures  of, 10,636 

Wearing  Apparel, , 77,907 

Combs  and  Buttons, 47,548 

Brushes, 2,590 

Billiard  Tables  and  Apparatus, 996 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols, « « 7,699 

Leather  and  Morocco  Skins,  not  sold  per  pound, '       38,689 

Printing  Presses  and  Type, 561 

Fire  Engines  and  Apparatus, 22,439 

Musicallnstruments, w. 16,119 

Books  and  Maps, 40,620 

Paper  and  Stationery, 83,483 

Paints  and  Varnish, 40,578 

Vinegar, 12,957 

Earthen  and  Stoneware, 6,737 

Manufactures  of  Glass, 43,095 

Tin, 3,751 

Pewter  and  Lead, 20,546 

Marble  and  Stone, ^ 33,546 

Gold  and  Silter,  and  Gold  Leaf, 2,452 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin, 2,746,486 

Artificial  Flowers  and  Jewelry, 10,013 

Molasses, 7,999 

Trunks, 1,916 

Bricks  and  Lime, 14,064 

Domeetic  Salt, - « 62,765 


Articles  not  enumerated— 

Manufactured, ^ 626,857 

Other  Articles,.., 823,566 


6,481,502 


1,450,423 
0106,382,723 


TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  COLONIES. 
In  a  hite  debate  in  the  British  parliament  on  the  subject  of  colonial  duties,  Lord  Stan- 
ley said — ^**  He  had  before  him  a  return  of  the  amount  of  trade  between  our  diflbrent 
colonial  possessions  and  Great  Britain ;  and  he  called  upon  the  house  to  look  not  merely 
to  its  value  in  figures,  but  to  consider  how  laige  a  proportion  of  it  was  carried  on  directly 
with  dns  country. ,  In  1837,  the  total  amount  of  imports  into  our  British  North  Americaa 
poMsnionB  was  i;3,844,000,  and  in  1838,  £3,648,000,  or,  upon  the  ayerage  of  two 
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yetn,  j63,70D4X)0  ;  of  which  only  jC700,000  in  each  of  diew  two  yean  was  froa  Iqvbvi 
countries,  the  remainder  being  a  trade  exehMively  in  onr  own  handsi  md  die  ptodofie 
of  British  mano&ctures. 

**  The  total  amount  of  the  trade  of  our  British  colonial  possessions  with  Great  Britaio, 
representing  the  imports  of  British  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Anstralia,  was 
BO  less  in  1837  than  jei0,961,000,  and  in  1888,  jgl0,580,00a ;  of  which  oolr  about 
X9,000,000  did  not  come  directly  from  Great  Britain,  the  produce  of  Briti^  mana&e- 
ture.  Our  tetoms  from  the  same  colonies  amounted  in  1837  to  XI  1,056,000,  and  in, 
1838  to  X19,054,000 ;  and  these  retunis  wers  considerably  increasing.  Compand  with 
this,  what  was  any  other  trade  we  had  with  any  other  coontry  on  the  hc9  of  the  gkibs? 
In  British  North  America,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  1,34(^000  souls,  there  had 
been  a  consumption  of  our  mannfacturee  at  the  rate  of  39#.  9d.  per  head ;  while  in  die 
United  States — whose  trade  he  would  by  no  means  depreciate,  bnt  rattier  incroase  aad 
extend — with  17,000,000  of  people,  the  consumption  of  British  manufrictiires  did  sot 
exceed,  on  an  average,  X7,235,000,  or  at  die  rate  of  6$,  5d.  per  head.  And  aldioiifh 
our  imports  from  the  United  States  had  gone  on  increasing,  our  exports  had  decreased. 
In  1839  we  took  of  dieir  manufactures  960,000,000,  and  diey  leoeived  horn  m 
965,000,000 ;  in  1840  our  import  trade  into  die  United  States  SbU,  fnm  whatever 
cause,  from  965^)00,000  to  933,000,000.' 


» 


WINE  TRADE  OP  OPORTO. 
FrcHn  recent  accounts  published  in  the  London  limes,  it  appean  that  the  wine  trade 
is  in  a  y&j  low  condition,  with  increasing  stocks,  and  no  prospect  of  riddance^    Let  die 
following  statement  q>eak  for  itself: — 

TheI>ouroTintageofl84i  wasasfoHows—  P^et. 

First  quality, 58,063 

Second  quality, ^ ., ^ lO^lSO 

Third  quaUty, « 7,165 

Liferior  qualiQr,.. •• ^..^ ....»    2|456 

71JSH 
The  stocks  remaining  in  Oporto,  Villa  Nora,  and  die  vicinity,  hom  fonner 

years  were J53^ 

The  old  wines  in  the  north  of  Portugd,  besides, 90^907 

In  die  London  Docks, »... 93,000 

Total,. ...J3754NI6 

Here  is  the  astounding  fiict  that  on  the  31st  of  December,  1841,  there  was  in  Opode, 
in  the  wine  country  north  of  Portugalt  and  in  London,  (deducting  last  yeai^  siM  t 
quarter  of  a  million  pipes  of  port  wine,  for  which  no  probable  vent  was  affoided,  d» 
annual  production  (about  80,000  pipes)  being  so  fStf  beyond  the  annual  export.  A  qsa^ 
ter  of  a  million  of  pipes !  The  pipe  contains  about  twenty.five  cubic  feet  of  fluid.  Tla 
quantity  of  port  wine,  therefore,  in  existence  (independendy  of  private  cellani}  is  shoot 
€4^0,000  cubic  feet,  or  enough  to  float  all  the  navies  of  Europe  t  Now,  the  lowest  cal. 
cnladon  at  which  the  interest  upon  capital  thus  locked  up,  leakage,  and  ohazge  Ibr 
storage  can  be  taken,  is  ten  per  cent.  Many  wine  houses  at  Oporto  have  stocks  of 
from  1000  to  3000  pipes,  upon  which  they  are,  therefore,  sustaining  an  annual  loss  of  ^ 
from  jS9,000  to  i^5,000.  The  prioe  of  port  wines  has  come  down  immensely.  Wise 
that  sold  some  time  since  for  130  milreis  (say  X35)  the  pipe,  may  now  be  bought  fcr 
60  milreis,  (from  J613  to  £1A,)  But  diis  avails  but  litde  for  die  reduction  of  die  sCocbb 
The  great  bulk  of  die  exports  go  to  England ;  yet  last  year,  the  export  to  England  did 
not  exceed  21,000  pipes,  and  m  few  years  do  they  exceed  30,000.  Compare  diis  widi 
dM  annual  production  of  80,000  pipes. 


IV  jBoob  IVtnlf .  Mr 
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l^^T%e  American  AbnamKtmdRqtoniorycfVs^Ji^b^  Bostons 

David  H.  Williains.    12mo.  pp.  334. 

The  fonrteemh  annual  issue  of  this  standard  work  is  before  us,  and  as  usual,  contains  a 
great  variety  of  useful  informatioB.  For  the  last  twelve  years  it  has  been  conducted  by 
Mr.  Joseph  £.  Worcester,  of  Oambridge,  and  its  repntatkMi  as  a  valuable  and  aecurate 
smmaaiy  of  general  knowledge,  is  attributed  chiefly  to  his  exertions.  The  statement  of  the 
publisher  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  character,  that  "it  has  mer- 
ited the  large  share  of  public  favor  which  it  has  received,  both  as  a  manual  of  reference, 
and  a  record  of  fads,  carefully  collected  and  arranged,  of  much  iamiediate  interest,  and 
of  permanent  value  as  a  contribution  to  statistical  science,  and  the  general  policy  of  the 
country."  The  present  volume  is  the  fourth  of  which  the  present  editor  has  had  the 
charge,  who  seems  to  have  preserved,  with  fidelity,  all  its  characteristic  features.  The 
astronomical  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Profnsor  Pierce,  who  managed  the  same 
department  in  the  volume  for  1842,  and  whose  name  afibrds  sufficient  assurance  that  it  will 
be  found  as  full  and  as  accurate  as  in  former  years. 

8.'-2%e  UniUd  StaUt'  Abnanae  ;  or  Complete  Ephemeris,  for  the  year  1843;  wherein  the 
Sun's  rising,  setting,  &c.,  are  given  for  six  different  paralleiB  of  Latitude,  embracing  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Union ;  ano  a  coUection  of  such  TablM  as  are  of  most  frequent  use 
WBootui  EnsineeTB,  for  the  determination  of  Latitude,  Tinoe,  etc ;  a  comf^ete  census  of 
Ihe  United  states,  from  the  oflicial  report  just  presented  to  congress,  including  tlK  popu- 
lation of  every  Town,  County,  Territory,  and  State,  arranged  m  alphabetical  order;  the 
(principal  officers  of  the  government,  and  the  various  departments,  with  their  oompensa- 
tioos ;  a  view  of  all  the  State  Debto,  and  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  were  con- 
tracted ;  and  numerous  Statistics,  relative  to  Commerce,  Manufactives,  Agriculture,  ^. 
By  JoHir  DowHBS,  late  of  the  North  Eastern  Boundary  Survey.  Philadelphia :  £.  H.  Bu^. 


The  frill  titlepage  quoted,  by  no  means  funisfaes  a  complete  index  to  the  great  variety 
and  vast  amount  of  information  embraced  in  this  volume  of  BMre  than  three  hundred  pages 
of  closely  printed  matter.  The  portione  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  engineer  and  practical 
astronomer  will  be  found  particulariy  valuable,  and-  from  the  established  reputation  of  the 
author,  we  presume  very  accurate.  Although  the  plan  of  this  new  candidate  for  public 
favor  b  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  **  American  Almanac,**  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
matters  introduced,  are  so  entorely  diffisrent,  that  it  would  seem  almost  indispensable  to 
thoee  who  value  works  of  record  and  reference  to  possess  both.  The  fact  is,  that  half  a 
dozen  volumes  of  the  kind  might  be  published  without  embracing  the  one  half  that  would 
be  interesting  and  useful. 

S.-'J}ieLino§qftheiiSrermtSuatiandTtrriUnimqf1h§U 
Vebi.    By  Asa  KiiniE.    New  York :  J.  S.  Voorhies.    1842. 

We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Kinne  for  placing  before  us  the  laws  of  all  the  states  and  territo- 
ries, as  they  now  exist,  touching  that  relic  of  baibaiisDi— imprisonment  for  debt,  or  poverty. 
It  clearly  shows,  that  in  some  form  or  other,  the  poor  debtor  is  in  every  state,  save  one,  in 
the  power  of  the  creditor.  The  Christian  minister,  who  does  not  raise  Ins  voice  against  an 
evil  so  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  he  preacbM,  fails,  in  our  opinion,  to  fulfil  the  entire 
objects  of  bis  mission  to  his  fellow-man ;  and  the  Christian  layman,  who  avails  himself  of 
the  privilege  guarantied  to  him  by  the  unhallowed  law,  by  incarcerating  in  the  walls  of 
the  inison,  or  otherwise  depriving  him  of  his  heaven-derived  birthright— ii6erl||^-has 
not  learned  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine  aright— and  is  deficient  in  the  common 
sympathies  of  humanity.  The  pen  of  the  republican  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the 
Christian,  should  be  wielded  in  holy  crusade  against  this  glaring  infringement  of  human 
rights. 

A.—ElUn  Le^  or  the  Reward  qf  Se^-Controi.    New  York  i  Dayton  &  Newman. 

This  is  the  Mh  of  a  series  of  **  Tales  for  the  Young,  or  Lessons  for  the  Heart,  by  Aunt 
Kitty."  The  moral  influence  of  the  stories  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  writer  aeems  lo 
understand,  aiui  sympathiao  with,  the  wockings  of  the  yooag  mind* 
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^^ThiOift.'VMR.    A  Chiifltniu  and  New  Year's  PreMBl.    Hiaadeipfaia:  Carey  4b  Halt 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  work  is  excellent ;  and  the  engravings,  all  oiiginal, 
generally  rise  far  above  mediocrity.  We  hare  never  seen  any  thing  sweeter  or  more  ex- 
quisite than  the  vignette  face  on  the  titlepage.  It  is  a  perfect  gem.  The  "kce  cap**  ka 
neat  specimen  of  the  art ;  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  very  best  of  the  English  ammak 
The  "Gift"  is  in  every  respect  an  American  work.  The  contributions  are  by  American 
authors, — and  the  illustrations  (eight  m  number)  by  American  artists.  There  are  twenty- 
three  articles,  of  various  but  general  excellence.  Many  of  these  are  of  a  hif^er  ortter  of 
merit  than  usually  characterize  our  annuals.  There  is  but  one  or  two  pieces,  that  nii^t, 
perhaps,  have  been  omitted,  or  their  place  supplied  with  articles  of  greater  value  or  mter- 
est.  But  where  aU  are  so  good,  it  would  perhaps  be  deemed  invidious  to  particularize.  & 
is  on  the  whole  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that  have  preceded  it ;  and  we  have  no  faeata> 
tion  in  pronouncing  it  the  Gift  of  the  season. 

Sn^The  Chriatian  iSout^cntr ;  an  Ofllering  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.    Edited  by 
Isaac  F.  Shkpard.    Boston:  David  H.  Williams. 

This  souvenir  '*  comes  before  the  public  as  a  stranger,  with  the  warm  hope  that  they 
who  harbor  it  may  thereby  receive  a  spirit  of  light,  of  beauty,  and  of  love,"  and  we  bid  it  a 
hearty  welcome,  confident  that  it  will  find  many  fervent  hearts  and  culdvated  inteDecti 
to  appreciate  its  soHd  worth.  The  editor  has  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  his  endea- 
vor "  to  improve  on  all  who  have  gone  before  him,  by  combining  what  shall  be  attractive, 
sparkling  and  chaste,  in  polite  literature,  with  a  high  degree  of  utility  and  refigioos  vahe.* 
It  contains  forty-two  original  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  mostly  from  well-known  anthon^ 
and  is  illustrated  by  mx  engravjngs,  viz : — Mar  Johannan,  painted  by  G.  Hubbard,  engraved 
by  J.  G.  Kellogg.  Illustrated  titlepage,  designed  by  H.  Billings,  and  engraved  by  J.  As- 
drews.  The  Noonday'  Rest,  and  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  by  O.  Pelton.  Perils  of  the 
Deep,  painted  by  F.  Birch,  engraved  by  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch,  &  &nellie.  Hdy 
Hours,  painted  by  N.  Southworth,  and  engraved  by  G.  F.  Storm.  The  sid>jectB  of  ifae 
illustrations  are  good,  and  the  literary  department  as  a  whole  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
ths  annuals,  English  or  American.  Varied  as  are  the  pieces,  they  possess  a  high  degree 
of  interest,  and  are  chosen  with  excellent  taste  and  a  nice  discrimination.  The  woftfay 
publisher  has  liberally  contributed  to  the  external  finish  and  beauty  of  the  work ;  and  the 
typography  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  Boston  press. 

7.— 7^€  Rose  of  Sharon :  A  Religious  Souvenir,  for  1843.  Edited  by  Miss  Sabab  C.  Edozi- 
TON.    Boston:  A.  Tompkins. 

The  present  is,  we  believe,  the  fourth  annual  blossoming  of  this  "  Rose  of  3iaron,"  and  ia 
our  judgment,  it  greatly  exceeds  in  merit,  as  it  certainly  does  in  its  mechanical  appeaiance, 
any  of  its  predecessors.  The  letter-press  is  beautiful,  but  we  cannot  in  justice  to  even  oar 
humble  ideal  of  the  beautiful  and  correct  in  the  art,  say  much  in  (avor  of  the  iHistniioiB. 
The  subjects  of  the  engravings  are,  however,  well  chosen,  and  the  hterary  departmeaii 
atones  in  a  measure  for  the  imperfect  execution.  *'  The  Dweller  Apart"  has  an  laterMt 
aside  from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  as  the  latest  work  of  the  fair  writer*s  pen,  now  a 
•*  dweller**  in  the  world  of  spirits.  "  The  Unfulfilled  Mission  of  Christianity,"  by  Horace 
Greeley,  breathes  the  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good-will  to  men."  "lie 
Actual,"  by  Henry  Bacon,  is  full  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  yearning  aspirations  after  a 
higher  and  better  life  in  the  living  present,~theacftia/of  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  msa. 

B.-^Christ  our  Lmo.    By  Mr«.  Caroline  Fry,  author  of"  The  listener,"  "  Christ  oar  Es- 
ample,"  "  The  Jubilee  of  the  Lord,"  &c.    New  York :  Robert  Carter.    1812. 

This  treatise  is  based  on  the  popular  doctrine  of  natural  depravity,  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment, the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  and  the  supreme  deity  of  Christ.  It  is  the  declared  desiie  of 
the  author  "  to  simplify  and  comprehend  the  great  first  principles  of  the  law  of  God  in  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  unravel  the  tangled  thread  in  which  the  awakened  spirit  finds 
itself  involved  in  its  researches  after  truth ;  and  to  draw  out,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
the  curiously  wrought,  but  never  broken  tissue."  She  admits,  however,  the  fallibility  of 
human  judgments,  and  maintains  that  our  strongest  statements  should  be  auempered  with 
persuasion,  and  borne  out  with  argument,  and  submitted  to  "  proof,  and  hekl  with  tote^- 
atiun."    The  work  wiU  find  favor  with  the  advocates  of  "  moderate  CaMmon." 


J 
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author  of  *'  Unolt  Fbilip'k  ConTtnations.*'    10.— TV  AdveiUwm  if  utmy  Hudton.    By 
the  same  author.    New  York  t  D.  Appletoa  ic  Co. 

Thaw  two  Tohiiiies  are  the  fint  of  a  series  of  hooka  to  appear  at  coDYenient  intervals, 
vader  the  title  of  "  A  library  for  my  Young  Coantrymen.*'  The  design  of  which  is  to  pre- 
•ent  books  of  a  higher  value  than  is  usually  afforded  in  the  tales  and  stories  that  flood  the 
country.  It  is  to  embrace  volumes  of  biography,  history,  travels,  &c.,  and  as  it  is  designed 
eepadany  for  American  youth,  the  subjects  selected  will  be  mainly  American;  although 
profitable  and  interesting  leoons  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  series,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  be  derived.  As  in  the  volumes  of  biography  before  us,  the  best  practical 
examples  v^  be  given  to  **  our  young  countrymen,**  to  call  them  up  to  a  pure  and  lofty 
enmtgf.  The  writer  coasideis  that  all  education,  to  be  good,  must  be  based  upon  Christian 
principle ;  that  the  heart  must  be  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  is  placed  in  this  series,  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  The  Hves  of  Hud- 
son and  Smith  are  rich  in  incidents  **  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  far  more  instructive.  The 
style  of'*  Uncle  Philip**  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  young,  with- 
out being  puerile,  or  less  attractive  to  the  more  cultivated  intellect  of  the  advanced  reader. 

11.— TV  Odd  FeOowt^  Offering :  1848.  Edited  by  Pjlbchal  DoirALDsoii.  New  Yorii  t  Sam- 
uel A.  House  &  Co. 

A  homely  exterior  sometimes  covers  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  and  why  may  not  an 
odd  name,  like  the  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  stiver,  modestly  conceal  beneath  its  honest 
folds  much  of  the  good  and  the  true  1  It  certainly  does,  in  our  estimate,  in  the  present 
instance,  for  if  there  is  **  any  praise,  any  virtae,**  in  friendship,  love,  and  truth,  and  in  the 
**  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  benevolence  and  charity,"  tnen  is  the  institution  which  bean 
the  unique  title  given  to  this  serial,  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  But  it  is  the  "  Oflering*' 
that  claims  our  notice  at  this  time,  and  not  the  society  whose  literature  it  is  designed  to 
represent  The  typography  of  the  **  Oflering*'  is  certainly  beautiful,  and  the  literary  de- 
partment respectable ;  the  articles,  of  varied  interest,  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  true  moral 
•entiment ;  and  the  engravings  are  pretty  good ;  they  do  not,  however,  come  up  to  even 
our  imperfect  ideal  of  the  art.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  commend  the  work  to  the 
"  fraternity,**  and  to  those  who  are  onrxouB  lo  leam  the  principles  and  the  history  of  the 
Order;  the  ** secrets**  o(  course,  excepted,  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  ''do  not  com- 
promit  those  high  and  exalted  duties  we  owe  to  our  God,  our  country,  and  ourselves.** 

12.— J7^rirtaHes  ;  or  Mamud  of  the  Water  Cure,  especially  as  jnactised  by  Vincent  Press^ 
nitz,  m  Grsfenberg.  Compiled  and  translated  from  the  wntiogs  of  Charles  Mnnde,  Dr. 
Gertel,  Dr.  Berohud  Herschel,  and  other  eye-witnesses  and  practitioners.  By  FaAJioji 
Gm^Kit.    l&no.  pp.  18B.    New  YoriL  i  William  Radde.    1SI2. 

The  Allopathic,  and  the  Homceopathie  systems,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  healing 
power  in  the  organiun  which  they  endeavor  to  succour ;  but  the  theory  of  the  waim'  rare 
addresses  itself  to  this  power  exclusively,  and  vrith  the  rejection  of  every  specific  means, 
finds  the  universal  auxiliary  for  exciting  and  strengthening  the  vital  power  in  cold  water 
alone,  varioudy  applied  and  assisted  by  sudations.  The  present  essay  is  designed  lo  r&> 
cominend  cold  water,  if  not  as  a  uuveisal  nostrum,  yet  as  the  most  universally  usefiil,  and, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  at  least,  exchieive  means  for  the  prevention  and  radical  cure  of  dis- 
easesy  and  invigoratien  of  body  and  mmd.  The  effects  of  the  method,  as  related  in  this 
volume,  as  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  institution  in  Graefenbeig,  are  truly 
astoiUBfaing,  and  at  least,,  entitle  the  waUr  ctart  to  an  unprejudiced  consideiakioA. 

Vi^BimxLtheLmtoflkB'nibtam,  No.  8  of  Harpeis*  Library  of  Seteet  Novels.  25cent8 
pernumoer. 

The  unfitness  of  a  degenerate  and  corrupt  people  for  the  ei^yment  of  freedom  i^  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  historical  events  which  fonn  the  basis  of  this  admiraUe  romance, 
and  it  teadies  a  great  pohtical  lesson,  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  pondered.  Bulwer  has 
thrown  around  it  all  rtie  magic  of  his  great  genius,  to  make  it  the  more  impressive.  Who 
would  recognise  the  fickle  and  miserable  populace  whom  Rienzi  vainly  undertook  to  re- 
deem from  bondage,  as  the  descendants  of  the  stem  and  virtuous  okl  Romans  of  the  repub- 
lic 1    This  work  is  profoundly  instructive. 
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14.— TV  CompteU  PotHetd  Workt  <^  Robtrt  Bmmt  with  Kypkiifory  aad  Glo— riil  Nolea^ 
and  a  Life  of  the  author.  By  Jamm  Cuiuuc,  M.  D.  The  fine  complete  Amencaa  edition. 
ISmo.  pp.  073.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  As  Co.    1842. 

In  reprinting  the  poetical  works  of  one  so  distinguiahed,  and  bo  uniTenaHy  admired  as 
Bums,  the  publishers  deemed  it  their  duty  to  collate  the  various  editions  of  his  worio^  aid 
to  collect  together  the  various  poems  which  are  the  admitted  productions  of  the  poet,  so  ss 
to  render  the  present  edition  more  complete  than  any  that  has  preceded  it  This  edidoa, 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  that  has  yet  been  published  in  this  coiratry,  was  edited  by 
one  of  the  most  giAed  living  authora  of  Scotland ;  and  to  make  the  dialect  and  aUnaooi 
fully  acceptable  to  the  American  reader,  s^oasarial  definitions,  and  notes  ilhisCrative  of  the 
manners  and  customs  which  are  described,  are  added—not  heaped  together  at  the  end,  to 
fatigue  the  patience  of  the  reader,  but  subjoined  to  their  respective  pages,  where  theyn^ 
be  teen  at  a  glance,  in  connection  with  the  text. 

15.— UneoM  and  Mtantancmoh  ;  an  Hitiaricai  Di$eottne*  By  William  L.  Sroitx.  Author  of 
the  "  Life  of  Brant,"  "  Life  and  Times  of  Red  Jacket,"  &c.  18mo.  pp.  209.  New  Yoit: 
Dayton  &  Newman.    1842. 

This  discoiuise  was  delivered  by  the  author  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1842,  on  the  occsaoB 
of  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Uncas, ''  the  white  man'b  friend,  aad  fim 
chief  of  the  Mohegans.*'  Like  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stone,  tooching  the  iu- 
tory,  character,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  it  evinces  the  ause 
careful  and  untiring  research,  the  same  faithfud  appreciation  of  Indian  character,  and  tke 
same  ardent  desire  to  do  ample  justice  to  a  race  of  men  rapidly  receding  before  the  ioilB* 
eace  of  Anglo-Saxon  power,— a  race  that  most  ere  long  live  only  in  the  records  of  the 
biographer  and  historian. 

16.— TV  Book  ofReKgkmij  comprising  the  views,  creeds.  sentimentBi  or  opinions  of  aO  liie 
principal  religious  sects  m,  the  worl^  particularly  of  all  Christian  denominations  in  Ea- 
rope  and  America ;  to  which  are  adaed  church  and  missionary  statistics,  together  wiik 
biographical  sketches.  By  JohhHayward,  author  of  the  New  England  Gazetteer,  l&no. 
pp.  492.    New  York  i  Dayton  &  Newman. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Hayward  in  the  preparatioii  of  this  work,  is  to  exhibit  to  his  leadeis, 
with  impartiality  and  perspicuity,  as  briefly  at  their  nature  will  permit,  the  views,  creeiK 
sentiments,  or  opinions  of  the  various  religious  sects  or  denominations  in  the  worU;  bat 
more  especially  to  give  the  rise,  progress,  and  peculiarities  of  the  principal  schemes  or  tys- 
terns  of  religion  which  exist  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day.  To  accomplisii  thii 
design,  the  editor  obtained  from  those  he  deemed  the  most  intelligent  and  candid  amoi^ 
the  living  defenders  of  each  denomination,  full  and  expUcit  statements  of  their  religtoos 
eentimeiits,  such  as  they  believe  and  teach.  The  worit  will  serve  as  a  manual  for  tboK 
who  are  desirous  of  acqiuring,  with  as  little  tronble  as  possible,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
tenets  of  religious  faiths,  presented  for  the  consideration  of  mankind,  and  enable  them 
almost  at  a  glance  to  compare  one  creed  or  system  with  another,  and  each  with  the  scnp* 
turet,  and  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  the  "  light  which  iighteth  every  man  that  cometh  itio 
the  world,"  and  thus  to  '*  judge  for  themselves  what  is  right." 

17.— OrmtMcT •  Triumph  ;  or  the  Fall  qfJhriman,    A  Drama.    12  mo.  pp.  100.    New  T«d: 
Alexander  V.  Blake.    18^ 


The  machinery  of  this  poem  is  taken  principally  from  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
the  theology  of  Zoroaster,  the  leading  doctrine  of  which  was  a  belief  in  the  existeBce  of 
two  beings,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  goodness  and  the  spirit  of  evfl.  Tbtse 
spirits  are  the  principal  dramatis  personas  of  the  drama.  In  addition,  the  principles  of 
truth,  liberty,  love,  temperance,  industry,  &c.  are  introduced  as  the  foUowers  of  Onawl; 
and  superstition,  intemperance,  and  despotism,  as  followers  of  Ahriman.  The  subject  of  iw 
poem,  divested  of  allegory,  is  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind ;  *^  its  cb^ 
being  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  improvement,"  stys  te 
author,  '*  than  is  perhaps  generally  professed ;  to  show  of  what  it  rightly  conasts,  in  txvt 
elements,  and  the  condition  to  which  it  may,  and  probably  will  elevate  our  race."  The 
work  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  is  indicative  of  the  increase  of  those  who 
yearn  alter  a  more  perfect  development  of  the  true  and  the  perfect  m  huimntity. 
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443.    Philadelphia :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

It  is  evidently  the  design  of  the  author  of  this  history  of  our  country,  by  clear  arrange- 
ment, and  devices  addressed  to  the  eye,  to  aid  the  faculties  of  the  student  to  seize  and  hold 
&Bt  the  frame-work  of  an  important  subject,  that  future  facts  may  naturally  find  and  keep 
their  own  place  in  the  mind,  and  the  whole  subject  rest  there  in  philosophical  order.  The 
plan  of  this  history  is  chronologically  exhibited  in  the  (rout  of  the  titlepage.  Maps  are 
included  between  the  periods  of  the  work,  coinciding  in  time  with  the  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  sketches  on  the  maps  picture  the  events  there  expressed  in  words.  A  compre- 
hensive chronology  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  America,  from  its  dis- 
covery to  the  deaUi  of  Preddent  Harrison,  is  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  and  the 
history  is  brought  down  to  the  posseasion,  by  the  constitution,  of  the  presidency  by  Mr.  Tyler. 
Appended  to  the  history  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  vast  number  of 
questions  to  each  chapter. 

19.— JWia  i^BoMt ;  or  the  Days  of  Nero.  A  Story  of  the  Martyrs.  By  the  author  of  the 
"  Merchant's  Daughter,"  "  Virginia,"  "  Christmas  Bells,"  etc.  New  York :  Saxton  Ac 
Bffiles. 

This  tale  is  connected  with  some  of  those  tragical  events  which  have  made  the  reign  of 

Nero  a  proverb  among  men,  and  the  author  appears  to  have  given  a  faithful  and  condensed 

view  of  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  time,  avoiding  those  minute  details  which  the  pen  of 

one  of  the  most  profound  historians  of  antiquity  has  preserved.    Not,  however,  omitting 

altogether  the  disgusting  atrocities  of  the  age,  he  has  touched  them  as  lightly  as  possible, 

cfaoodngrather  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  interest  which  might  otherwise  have  been  thrown 

around  the  narrative,  than  sully  his  page  with  impurity.    The  author  displays  no  ordinary 

power  in  the  development  of  the  narrative,  which  possesses  a  deep  interest,  and  the  style  is 

at  once  simple,  chaste,  and  graceful.  \ 

aO. — PrwdpaMMet  and  Powtra  i»  Heaoenh  Piaces.  By  CnAauoTTB  Elizabsth,  with  an 
introduction  by  Rev.  Edwajrd  Beckersteith.  12mo.  pp.  296.  New  York :  John  S.  Taylor 
&Co.    IS42. 

The  author  of  this  volume  delights  to  penetrate  the  "  dark  valley  and  shadow  "  that  hides 
from  human  viaon  the  spirit-land.  Reverence,  marvellousness,  and  faith  in  the  unseen 
shadowings  of  eternity,  with  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  bigotry,  make  up  the  strong  points 
in  her  character,  as  indicated  in  the  productions  of  her  prolific  and  untiring  pen.  Difiering 
as  we  do  with  her  in  sentiment,  still  we  find  in  her  writings  the  materials  of  thought  and 
many  sparkling  coruscations  of  a  fervid  and  truly  poetical  imagination.  The  volume 
before  us  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  "evil  spirits,**  in  which  she 
maintains  their  existence  and  describes  their  character,  their  power,  and  their  employ- 
ment—their daring,  cunning,  cruelty,  activity,  knowledge;  and,closes  with  the  "doom  of 
Satan  and  his  angels."  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  good  spirits,  '*  or 
holy  angels,"  which  she  described  with  great  minuteness,  without  however  claiming  to  hav« 
conversed  with  them,  after  the  manner  of  Swedenbourg. 

21. — DuurtaHtma  on  the  Prophecia  rdative  to  the  Second  Coming  ofJemu  Ckritt.  By  George 
DumxLBy  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  at  Detroit,  lamo.  pp.  484.  New  York : 
Dayton  &  Newman.    1842. 

The  dissertations  embraced  in  this  volume  are  the  substance  of  part  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  winter  of  1841-2,  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  are  **  given  to  the  public 
in  compliance  with  the  desire  expressed  by  many  to  have  them  in  some  referable  and  per- 
manent  form."  The  writer  discards  the  reasoning  and  speculations  of  the  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  the  day,  who  think  that  they  descry  in  the  march  of  improvement,  the  increase 
of  light,  and  the  very  posture  of  nations,  the  pledges  that  earth  shall  be  redeemed,  and 
liberty,  virtue,  science,  bless  the  human  race,— and  *'  looks  to  the  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy as  the  best  and  safest  guide  for  our  researches  into  the  future." 

22.— Gfemt/rom  the  Ameriem  PoeU.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &;  Co.    1842. 

This  beautiful  little  volume^  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  among  the  best 
poems  of  our  most  distinguished  poets.  The  selection  is  made  with  admirable  taste  and 
judgment,  and  the  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of "  Appleton's  Miniature  Library," 
which,  altogether,  embraces  the  very  gems  of  English  literature. 
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Ti.—Mtmoir  €f  Mr$,  Mary  LimiU  Jhrnem;  being  recoOeetionB  of  a  dtnj^tter  Bf  her 
mother.   12iiio.  pp.  298.    New  York:  Robert  Garter.    1812. 

Those  who  delight  to  mark  the  early  derelopment  of  genius,  and  of  Christian  parity  and 
piety,  will  find  in  this  little  vohune  rich  and  abundant  materials  of  thought,  connected  wiih 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  cultare  of  one  whose  earthly  career  was  brie^  but  wfaoK 
mind  advanced  with  peculiar  energy  towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  high  mission  to  the  goti 
of  its  unmortal  inheritance  in  the  "spirit-land."  The  memoir  exhibits  a  rare  combioa- 
tion  of  the  excellencies  of  a  woman,  whose  piety,  natural  dispositions,  intellectual  tttaiii* 
ments,  accomplishments,  and  personal  attractions,  would,  if  held  separately,  have  disdih 
guished  &eir  posessor  in  society,  but  when  united  in  one  individual,  like  the  colon  ia  tbe 
heavenly  bow,  each  shed  a  lustre  on  the  other. 

14.— fV«<  tmnntakmM  ;  or  HinU  to  tho9e  vAo  ytoiUd  maki  komt  hefpjf.    By  Mns.  Euo, 
author  of  *^Women  of  England,*'  '*  Daughters  of  En^and,"  etc    New  Yoik:  B.  Ap- 

pleton  it  Co. 

Another  of  the  admirable  series  of  **  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  ChUdren,**  which  we 
cannot  too  strongly  commend  to  their  attention.  In  the  machineiy  of  agreeable  Bmatiie, 
every-day  practical  **  hints''  and  moral  truths  are  conveyed,  that  if  leoeiTed  imo  howat 
hearts,  will  indeed  make  '*  home  happy." 
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LOUISVILLE  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY. 

A  member  of  the  College  of  Teachen  says— **  During  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  tbe  dtf 
of  Louisville,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  I  have  spent  a  few  very  agreeable  ham 
in  looking  over  the  well-stored  shelves  of  the  Mercantile  Library.  I  was  prepared  to  find 
it  a  good  one,  but  my  expectations  were  much  exceeded.  Though  bat  half  a  year  fM^  H 
contains  the  best  collection  of  English  books  I  have  ever  met  vrith.  The  valuable  dcmatiQai 
of  the  citizens,  who  have  shown  a  noble  liberahty  in  giving  of  their  best  and  most  cherished 
volumes,  and  the  well-chosen  purchases  of  the  president,  Mr.  Bucklin,  render  it  one  of  die 
most  choice  and  excellent  collections  in  the  United  States,  and  its  8,000  volumes  &r  exceed 
in  value  many  of  10,000  or  15,000.  As  but  a  part  of  the  subscription  has  been  expended, 
the  library  will  receive  further  large  augmentations,  and  be  a  just  subject  of  pride  sad 
pleasure  to  those  who  have  so  liberally  promoted  its  formation.  To  the  young  men  of  the 
city  it  is  literally  invaluable ;  for  a  small  sum  annually  they  enjoy  advantages  for  stody 
equal  to  the  wealthiest,  and  have  an  access  to  the  stores  of  learning  and  genius  which 
would  have  filled  ^the  heart  of  a  Franklin  with  ecstasy.  The  taste  and  judgment  wiiiflii 
have  characterized  the  previous  purchases  are  a  guaranty  for  the  future ;  and  it  cannot  bst 
gratiiy  every  fiiend  of  human  improvement  to  see  books  and  lectures,  here  and  eisewbae, 
substituted  for  the  demoralixing  excitement  of  the  theatre  and  the  gaming-table.'' 


Francu'i  Mahifold  WaiTEas.— 'The  manifokl  writers  of  Mr.  Lewis  FnaeiB,  adiuM 
in  ihe  Merchants'  Magazine  Advertiser,  is  an  excellent  article.  We  have  osed  it«  aad  Aid 
it  to  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense,  and  would  theiefoie  recommend  it  to 
men  as  a  veiy  useful  invention.  A  letter,  dnpUoate,  and  even  a  tripUoale,  may  be 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  single  letter,  without  even  the  neoesnty  of  using  an  jnlramad  sra 
pen.  The  writing  is  perfectly  indelible.  Time  will  not  <Jiin™«h  its  brightneai.  B 
prove  highly  valuable  to  merobanis  who  desire  to  preserve  faetimOt  copies  of  their 
pondence  without  the  labor  or  expense  of  copying. 


To  CoRREspoiTDK^m.— We  have  received  several  answers  to  the  problems  in 
ship,  which  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  Mercfaaalil'  Magazine.  They  wiftia 
attended  to  in  our  next  An  "Analysis  of  Bookkeeping,  aa  a  Branch  of  Oeaeial  Bdta- 
eation,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  aeooantant,  will  also  be  pobfohed  in  the 
number. 
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Aet.  L— the  commercial  decline  of  SPAIN. 

UITKODUCTIO!*— TKEEITOEIAL  LOMM  OF  SFAIl^-SPKCIAI.  ElSOiniOn  OF  fPAtlf— MANV- 
VAOTUEIMO  ElSOtfECB*— OOMMKROIAL  AND  TEAJ>INO  INTKEK8T8  OF  SPAIN — iXFOETt 
AND  IMrOETS — TAEIFF— EK8ULTS  OF  THE  SPANISH  TARIFF  ON  THE  MANUFACTUEBS  AND 
TEADE  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  ETC. 

Simtf  la  DOW  held  together  more  hy  the  compression  of  surrounding 
interests,  than  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion.  Weak  and  friendless,  im- 
bued with  the  infirmities  of  old  age  without  its  wisdom,  with  the  misery 
of  misfortune  without  its  experience,  she  stands  at  the  gate  of  the  grave- 
yard of  nations,  without  the  power,  or  perhaps  the  wish  to  avert  the  doom 
that  awaits  her.  Buried  she  soon  must  be ;  the  principle  of  vitality  which 
she  possesses  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  her  in  her  orbit  for  another 
cycle :  she  has  fiillen  into  that  last  lethargy  from  which  but  few  awake ; 
and  when  once  stretched  out  in  full  in  that  venerable  mausoleum  which 
history  will  place  over  her  remains,  the  emblems  of  her  sovereignty, 
the  successive  indices  of  her  rise,  her  decline,  her  fall,  will  pfesent  a  les- 
son over  which  it  will  be  well  for  her  successors  to  ponder.  There  were 
no  indigenous  seeds  of  disease  which,  in  their  appointed  time,  eat  away 
her  strength  and  destroyed  her  vitality.  With  a  climate  most  lovely  and 
fruitful,  with  a  country  most  beautiful  and  diversified,  with  riches  inex- 
haustible, with  colonies  which  covered  in  their  nets  once  a  whole  hemi- 
sphere, she  was  endowed,  when  Charles  V.  resigned  the  imperial  crown, 
with  every  blessing  that  could  ensure  her  prosperity  and  prolong  her  ex- 
istence. Her  blessings  she  has  made  unto  herself  curses.  Her  popula- 
tion has  weltered  away  in  the  halo  of  the  most  benignant  atmosphere  in 
the  old  world ;  her  soldiers  have  lost  their  courage,  with  their  ambition  ; 
her  colonies  have  dropped  oflT,  not  because  as  ripe  fruit  they  no  longer 
needed  the  parent  sap,  but  because  the  bough  to  which  they  clung  refused 
them  further  nourishment;  her  territory  has  been  pared  away  by  the  sur- 
rounding powers,  till  little  is  lefl  but  the  inferior  core ;  and  from  the  first 
among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  she  has  become  the  last.  Queen 
Maria  Isabella  II.  was  lefl  in  September,  1833,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
age,  the  infant  noonarch  of  a  country  whose  scattered  elements  were  losing, 
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by  the  disasters  of  civil  war,  the  little  that  remains  from  the  ruin  of 
foreign  invasion.  We  have  said,  that  the  fall  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed 
not  to  inherent  debility,  or  internal  disease.  To  what,  in  fact,  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  it  is  our  object  in  the  succeeding  pages  to  exhibit. 

I. — ^THE  TEHRITOBUL  LOSSES  OF  SPAIN. 

When  Charles  V .,  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  the 
heir  through  him  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig,  entered 
in  childhood  upon  the  inheritance  which  descended  from  his  ancestors  an 
the  mother's  side,  his  first  great  duty  was  to  consolidate  from  the  dis- 
jointed materials  which  were  scattered  around  him,— -finom  Castile,  which 
fell  into  his  hands  through  his  grandmother  Isabella,  and  from  Arragon 
and  Navarre,  the  possessions  ot  his  grandfather  Ferdinand, — the  united 
kingdom  of  Spain.  Under  his  domains  were  included,  in  part  throi^ 
marriage,  in  part  through  conquest,  the  Netherlands,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sar. 
dinia,  Malta,  and  the  Balearic  islands,  containing  a  sur&ce  of  220,740 
square  miles.  During  a  reign  of  forty  years,  Charles  V.  had  so  used  and 
nurtured  the  great  resources  committed  to  his  charge,  that  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation,  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  its  dependencies,  had  arisen  to 
the  first  rank  among  European  nations.  By  the  conquest  of  the  dukedom 
of  Milan,  and  through  the  acquisition  of  those  immense  tracts  of  country 
which  were  then  included  within  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  the  Spanish 
territory  in  Europe  was  swollen  to  222,000,  in  America  to  8,560,000  square 
miles ;  and  with  an  army  the  best  disciplined  in  the  world,  with  a  navy 
the  most  extensive,  the  Spanish  emperor  became  possessed  of  a  degree  of 
political  power,  which,  since  Charlemagne,  had  been  unequalled. 

Never  was  there  a  monarch  more  fitted  than  Philip  II.,  both  on  accom^ 
of  his  sleepless  energy,  his  crafty  politics,  his  personal  power,  for  the  in- 
ferior management  of  so  great  a  charge.  For  forty- two  years  he  con- 
tinued on  the  throne  in  full  possession  of  his  remarkable  faculties ;  he 
was  supported  by  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  generals  of  his 
age ;  he  was  enriched  by  the  most  inexhaustible  mines  of  wealth ;  his 
domains,  by  the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal,  were  swollen  by  the  accession  of  that  powerful  country  with  its 
American  dependencies :  and  yet,  when  he  left  the  throne,  he  lefl  it  with 
its  internal  strength  dissipated.  He  had  mistaken  the  spirit  of  the  age; 
he  had  broken  where  he  had  meant  to  bend ;  by  the  daring  irritation  of  fak 
tyranny  he  had  stimulated  one  portion  of  his  people  to  rebellion — he  had 
degraded  the  other  into  imbecility ;  and  when  he  died,  the  Netherlands 
were  independent,  and  Spain  exhausted. 

From  the  date  of  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  Spain  has  suffered  irreparable 
losses,  which  have  not  only  diminished  her  population  and  shnmk  her 
territory,  but  have  destroyed  her  internal  prosperity  and  her  external 
trade.  From  Philip  III.  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
Netherland5i  was  finally  wrung ;  and  a  treaty,  which  never  from  the 
iron  hand  of  Philip  II.  could  have  been  drawn,  was  executed,  by  which 
Spain  lost  8,560  square  miles.  His  successor,  Philip  IV.  lost,  in  1640,  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  (34,400  square  miles,)  with  its  colonial  possessions, 
(3,660,000  square  miles,)  together  with  the  island  of  Jamaica,  (5,380 
square  miles ;)  in  1655,  and  in  1659  by  the  Pyrenean  peace,  the  coun- 
^  tries  of  Roussillon  and  Artois,  a  part  of  Charolais,  and  a  number  of  forts 
'in  Flanders,  Nemours,  and  Hennegan.     Under  Charies  II.,  the  last  and 
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most  feeble  of  the  Spanish  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  (1665—1700,) 
Spain,  through  the  entire  inefficiency  of  her  plans,  and  the  utter  weakness 
of  her  exertions,  sunk  without  an  effi)rt  into  the  second  rank  of  European 
powers.  Through  the  peace  of  Aix-la^Chapelle,  (1668,)  she  lost  the  re- 
mainder of  her  Netherland  reservations,  tc^ther  with  half  of  Saint  Do- 
mingo, and  by  the  peace  of  Nymw^^en,  the  whole  of  Franche  Corot6. 

Through  the  twelve  years'  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  between  the 
houses  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg,  a  fresh  dismemberment  took  place. 
The  house  of  Hapsburg,  after  being  recompensed  with  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  seven  years  later  with  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia,  was  forced  to  cede  to  the  house  of  Savoy  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  by 
which  prooess  Spain  lost  a  territory  amounting  to  67,100  square  miles. 
Under  the  Bourbon  Anjou  ascendancy,  which  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  Philip  v.,  (1718 — 1746,)  Gibraltar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  were 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  amounting  together  to  805  square  miles.  Under 
the  new  djmasty  the  Spanish  dominions,  which  at  its  accession  amounted 
in  Europe  to  168,640  square  miles,  and  in  America,  to  4,720,000  square 
miles,  remained  for  fifty  years  undiminished  :  because,  in  the  first  place, 
France  from  an  hereditary  rival  had  become  a  family  ally ;  and  because, 
in  the  second  place,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Lombardy  and 
of  Naples,  which  had  become  the  theatre  of  war,  had  long  ceased  to  be 
parts  of  the  Spanish  king's  heritage.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Bour- 
bons on  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies,  (1785,)  and  of  Parma  and  Piacen- 
za,  (1748,)  it  was  established  by  the  contracting  powers  as  an  indispai- 
sable  requisite  to  their  consent,  that  on  no  contingency  of  descent  should 
the  crowns  of  the  two  newly  established  families  be  allowed  to  unite  with 
that  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  On  the  death  without  heirs,  therefore,  of 
Ferdinand  VI.,  (1746,  d.  August  15,  1759,)  Charles  III.,  king  of  Naples, 
being  called  to  the  Spanish  throne,  his  second  son,  Charles,  following  him 
to  Spain  as  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  on  account  of  the  idiocy  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  third  son,  Ferdinand,  then  eight  years  old,  was  proclaimed 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  Spain  lifted  herself  to  a  level,  in  some 
degree,  commensurate  with  her  great  resources.  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  conquests  among  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  South  America, 
the  recovery  of  Florida,*  the  re-conquest  of  Minorca,  (1782,)  valuable  as 
they  were,  were  &r  inferior  to  the  advantages  which  arose  from  the  res- 
toration of  trade,  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  and  the  regulation, 
under  Aranda,  Compomanes,  and  the  Duke  of  Herida  Blanca,  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  their  day,  of  the  disordered  finances  of  the  realm. 
But  promising  as  was  the  revival  of  Spanish  power  under  auspices  so 
happy,  it  was  soon  over-balanced  by  a  succession  of  misfortunes  which 
took  their  origin  in  the  vacillatory  and  indolent  character  of  Charles  IV. 
Stretching  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  (13  Dec.  1788,  abdicating  19 
March,  1808,)  and  encountering  in  its  lapse  the  shock  of  the  French  revo- 
lution,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  reign  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 
should  have  been  productive  of  consequences  most  grave  and  disastrous. 
From  the  treaty  of  Basle,  (July  22,  1795,)  by  which  a  strict  alliance 

*  It  is  ft  etirioof  fact,  not  generally  noted  by  the  historiane,  that  Florida  had  been  ceded 
to  Eog^nd  at  &e  first  peace  of  Paris,  (1763,)  but  was  ceded  back  again  to  Spain  in  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  (1783.) 
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with  France  was  clenched,  Spain  was  exposed  to  the  most  lawless  incur, 
sioos,  both  from  the  allies  whom  she  acqtiired,  and  the  enemies  ^e  pro- 
voked. Fleet  after  fleet  was  lost  on  the  high  seas  ;  cargoes  of  gold  md 
stiver,  fresh  from  South  America,  were  captured  within  the  ports  to  which 
they  were  bound  ;  a  navy,  once  the  most  mighty,  and  then  the  most  cum- 
brous  in  Europe,  was  swept  from  the  ocean ;  the  islands  of  Trinidad 
(February  18,  1797)  and  Minorca,  (November  15,  1798,)  were  succes- 
sively conquered  by  the  English ;  and  the  entire  foreign  and  colonial 
trade  annihilated.  By  the  continental  peace,  concluded  at  Amiens  on 
March  17,  1802,  a  temporary  reprieve  was  obtained,  as  a  price  fi>r  whidi, 
Spain  ceded  Trinidad  to  England,  and  to  France  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Op  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  Spain 
paid  at  the  commencement,  (from  October  80, 1808,  to  December  12, 1804,) 
a  monthly  subsidy  of  4,000,000  francs,  as  a  price  of  neutrality.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  internal  dissensions  broke  out,  which  led  to  the  over, 
throw  of  the  reigning  family.  The  seaboard  was  rent  with  open  rebellion, 
the  interior  was  distracted  with  secret  intrigue,  and  the  court,  whose 
attention  should  have  been  absorbed  with  the  great  ennergency  it  was 
soon  to  meet,  was  occupied  in  the  constant  bickerings  which  were  taking 
place  between  the  blind  and  feeble  king  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  the  As- 
turias.  The  three-century  bond  between  Spain  and  the  American  colo- 
nies was  ruptured.  The  reign  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  (from  January  6, 
1808,  to  December  8,  1818,)  produced  nothing  more  than  a  temporary 
influence  on  the  reigning  dynasty,  as  Ferdinand  VII.  was  recognised  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  (1814)  as  occupying  the  same  throne  from  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  the  Emperor  of  France  in  1808.  Melancholy,  how- 
ever, was  the  change  between  Spain  after  the  restoration,  and  Spain  before 
the  invasion.  The  American  colonies  were  irrevocably  lost — in  part  by 
conquest,  in  part  by  revolution ;  and  though  Ferdinand  YII.  attempted 
on  his  return  to  recover  his  alienated  possessions,  he  found  his  arms  too 
weak  to  eftect  so  great  an  enterprise.  So  exhausted  was  the  strength  of 
the  once  giant  empire  of  Spain,  that  afler  the  formal  renunciation  of  Gua- 
timala,  (July  1,  1828,)— -after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  army  at  Aja- 
cucho,  (December  9,  1824,)  and  the  consequential  evacuation  of  Peru,— 
after  the  surrender  of  St.  Juan  de  Ultoa,  (November  18,  1825,)  by  which 
the  last  fortress  in  America  was  lost, — 4he  mother  country  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  retaining  her  ancient  authority  over  her  rich,  but  apostate  chil- 
dren. Her  territories  had  lost  under  die  two  last  mentioned  reigns  more 
than  4,600,000  square  miles  of  land,  which  had  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  most  diversified  and  inexhaustible  treasures ;  and  all  that  re- 
mained from  a  dominion  once  almost  universal  in  the  new  world,  was  tbe 
island  of  Cuba,  (46,000  square  miles,)  called  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  when 
all  else  had  deserted  him,  the  '*  fkithfiil  and  true ;"  and  St.  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico,  (8,780  square  miles,)  with  a  few  of  the  smaller  islands  that 
form  part  of  tha  great  Western  Archipelago.  The  colonies  in  the  other 
hemisphere  are'still  more  unimportant.  In  Asia,  Spain  still  possesses  the 
Manilla,  or  Philippine  islands,  with  a  part  of  the  surrounding  clusters, 
which  are  more  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  their  territory,  (48,400 
square  miles,)  than  for  the  wealth  of  their  trade,  or  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants.  In  Africa,  there  still  remains  the  first  and  most  historical 
of  the  Spanish  conquests — the  cities  of  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Pennon  de  Velea, 
and  Alhuzemas,  with  a  territory  cramped  by  invasions  within  80  square 
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miles,  which  formed,  centuries  a^,  the  battle-ground  where  ChHstians 
and  Moors  met  in  that  deadly  shock  which  drove  the  crescent  from  the 
South  of  Spain,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  As  the  European  territory 
of  Spain,  as  settled  by  the  Versailles  treaty,  amounts  to  166,940  square 
miles,  272,080  square  miles  may  be  taken  as  forming  the  present 
measure  of  her  possessions  in  the  hemispheres  together.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Maria  Isabella  II.,  on  September  29,  1833,  the  kingdom  was  left 
to  experience,  under  the  imbecile  government  of  an  in&nt  queen,  those 
accumulated  disasters  which  the  roisgoyemment  of  three  centuries  had 
produced.  In  the  words  of  Schubert,  one  of  the  nnost  frigid  of  the  Grerman 
historians,  the  horrors  which  have  been  experienced  in  the  intestine  wars 
that  succeeded,  have  surpassed  in  terror  the  utmost  atrocities  of  the  dark 
agee. 

II.— THE  PHYSICAL  RSSOirRCES  OF  SPAIN. 

1.  Agriculture, — If  the  reports  of  travellers  and  of  foreign  geographers 
can  be  taken  as  correct,  only  one  twelfth  part  of  the  Spanish  soil  is  now 
subjected  to  the  plough.*  Such  does  not  always  appear  to  have  been  the 
case.  Miguel  Osorio  y  Redin,  who  wrote  in  the  last  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  estimates  one  half  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  as  cultivated ; 
and  of  that  half,  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  highest  value.  The  more  ac- 
curate investigations  of  the  Jwnla  de  medio*  rate  the  superficial  area  of 
Spain  at  104,197,720  fanegados,f  of  which  the  following  estimate  is  re- 
ported : — 

Fanegadoi.  Aem, 

Cultivated  land 55,000,000  60,000,000 

Meadow  land 15,000,000  16,000,000 

Fallow  land 18,000,000  14,000,000 

Irredeemable  land 4,000,000  4,200,000 

Swamp  and  alluvial  land 17,194,720  18,500,000 

Total 104,194,720       112,700,000 

According  to  the  materials  laid  before  the  Cortes,  the  cultivated  land 
at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  was  thus  divided : — 

F^migado9.  Acre*, 

The  nobility  more  than  one  half. 28,306,700  80,500,000 

The  clergy  one  sixth 9,093,400  10,000,000 

The  commune  of  the  cities,  and  a  few 

of  the  citizens,  about  one  third.  •  •  •  •  •  17,599,900  19,500,000 

Total 55,000,000        60,000,000 

In  agricultural  success,  Valencia  stands  above  the  remaining  provinces, 
and  is  exempted,  by  the  blessings  she  has  thus  received,  from  poverty, 
which  would  otherwise  be  universal.  She  produces,  far  beycMid  her  wants, 
rice,  com,  oil,  and  fruits.  Granada  and  Andalusia  are  more  peculiarly 
adapted  for  fruits,  wine,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  the  interior 
provinces  to  the  raising  and  grazing  of  live-stock,  producing  no  more  grain 
than  is  necessary  for  the  moet  meager  consumption.     In  the  northern 

*  A.  Borrego,  der  National  reichtum,  die  Fmanzen  und  die  Staataschuld  des  Kdnigsreieb 
Spanien.    Manheim,  1834.  8vo. 

t  A  ianegado  containa  5,500  EDgliah  square  yards. 

42* 
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provinces,  where  the  climate  forbids  the  growth  of  the  olive  and  the  ri^ 
fruits  of  the  south,  the  increased  ratio  of  the  population  requires  a  &r 
greater  consumption  of  com  and  the  coarser  grains.  By  the  stimulus 
thus  afforded,  agriculture  within  their  limits  has  been  forced  to  a  raud) 
higher  pitch  than  it  would  otherwise  have  attained ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  oppressive  excise  which  has  been  adopted  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  well  as  for  the  total  want  of  internal  improvements,  the  north  of  Spain 
might  have  become  the  granary  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  relatlom 
which  might  thus  have  been  created,  have  been  reversed.  Neglected 
even  more  by  the  hand  of  man  than  blessed  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  the 
districts  of  Galicia,  of  Asturia,  of  Biscay,  of  Leon,  of  Arragon,  and  of  Cata- 
lonia, capable  from  nature  of  the  production  of  an  illimitable  harvest, 
have  depended  on  France,  on  Barbary,  and  on  Sicily,  for  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life.  In  the  north  of  Spain,  and  in  the  central  provinces, 
the  chief  implements  of  agriculture,  where  the  soil  permits,  are  oxen  and 
the  plough  ;  although  in  Laja,  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  has  not 
devised  any  thing  more  commodious  than  the  naked  hand  of  the  &nner 
himself.'*'  The  harvest  takes  place  usually  in  the  last  half  of  June ;  the 
com  is  lefl  laying  on  the  fields  for  weeks,  until  it  can  be  trodden  out  by 
the  feet  of  men  or  of  mules.  The  straw  is  suffered  to  remain  on  tb^ 
fields,  and  the  grain  itself  is  carelessly  stowed  away  in  rough  outhouses, 
or  in  caves.  The  principal  productions  of  the  upper  provinces  are  wheat, 
rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  barley,  (both  of  which  are  used  for  fodder,)  peas, 
and  beans.  According  to  the  census  of  1799,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amounted  to  10,380,000,  and  the  average  yearly  consumption  of  bread- 
stuffs  to  blfiOOfiOOfanegas.f  or  81,880,000  bushels;  while  the  average 
yearly  importation  of  bread-stuffs  amounted  to  1,000,000  fan^as,  or 
1,600,000  bushels.  Since  1799,  the  average  ratio  of  the  production  of 
com  has  been  a  little  greater,  not  on  account  of  the  increased  activity  of 
the  people  at  large,  but  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  labor  from  sbe^ 
raising  to  other  occupations. 

The  cultivation  of^  the  grape  is  the  branch  of  industry  most  suitable  to 
the  climate  and  soil  of  Spain ;  and  though  in  the  provinces  of  Granada, 
Andalusia,  Valencia,  La  Mancha,  and  Catalonia,  alone  it  is  entirely  sac* 
cessful,  it  is  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  whole  kingdom.  In 
consequence  of  the  wonderful  uniformity  of  successive  seasons,  there  is  less 
fluctuation  in  the  vine  crops  in  the  south  of  Spain,  than  in  any  other  pait 
of  Europe.  The  average  yearly  production  of  wine  in  the  whole  king- 
dom amounts  to  36,000,000  arrobas,  or  145,120,000  gallons ;  of  whkih 
one  seventeenth  part  is  exported.  In  Catalonia  and  Estremadura,  brandy 
is  manufactured  to  a  large  amount,  from  inferior  wine  and  the  husk  and 
pulp  of  the  grape,  and  upwards  of  240,000  emers,  or  4,353,600  gallons, 
are  annually  exported.  Not  less  considerable  is  the  amount  produced  of 
raisins,  which  are  in  part  sent  in  great  masses  to  the  interior  for  home 
consumption ;  and  part,  consisting  of  200,006  centnerSfi  exported  to  hnaga 
countries.     The  products  of  the  grape-culture  constituted,  in  17d5, 


*  Borre^  confesses  that  the  agricnlttiral  machinerf  of  Spain,  is  as  coaiae  and  di 
as  imaginable.    If  English  fermefs,  in  states,  could  be  transferred  to  %ianish  fiuna,  tha 
crops  would  be  multiplied  ten4bld. 

t  A  fanega  is  equal  to  one  bushel,  two  pecks,  and  two  quails. 

t  A  centner  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  three  pounds  Engiisfa. 
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third  of  the  Spanish  exports, 'exceediag  in  value  150,000,000  reals,  or 
•188,740,000. 

Malaga  stands  ahead  of  her  sister  provinces,  not  only  in  the  maniiflEUN 
ture  of  wine,  hut  in  the  culture  of  the  olive.  With  seven  thousand  vine- 
yards, she  produces  annually  250,000  eimere  of  wine,  or  over  4,500,000 
gallons ;  and  with  seven  hundred  mills  for  the  pressure  of  the  olive,  she 
exports  300,000  arrohtu,  or  1,273,000  gallons ;  which  is  nearly  equalled 
hy  Seville,  hy  Valencia,  and  by  the  Balearian  islands.  The  Spanish  oil 
is  not  equal  to  the  French  in  quality,  or  in  value,  though  it  very  often 
bears  its  name.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  is,  by  the  climate,  particularly 
fiivored.  On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  on  the  Balearian 
islands,  in  Valencia,  in  Malaga,  and  the  surrounding  towns,  the  fig  and 
orange  are  capable  of  production  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  and  though 
in  consequence  of  the  superior  facilities  of  labor  and  transportation  pos- 
sessed by  the  adjacent  states,  they  are  undersold  in  the  foreign  market, 
they  might  monopolize,  were  their  natural  advantages  fi>llowed  out,  the 
whole  exterior  demand. 

Into  the  remaining  articles  of  production,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
inquire.  They  none  of  them  leave  margin  for  foreign  exportation ;  and 
but  few  of  them  are  sufficient  for  domestic  demand.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  agricultural  staples  of  Spain,  among  which  are  included  cattle  and 
silk,  was  reported  in  1803  at  5,143,038,848  reals,  or  9639,242,292. 
Cao^fa-ArguUles,  minister  of  the  interior,  fifteen  years  later,  raised  the 
average,  though  without  any  satis&ctory  estimates,  to  8,572,220,591 
reals,  or  $1,196,527,000.  The  whole  capital  employed  in  agriculture  he 
rates  at  68,671,394,866  reals,  or  (8,584,100,000  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
implements  therein  used  at  3,754,777,659  reals,  or  $469,345,900. 

2.  Grazing, — The  operations  of  grazing  are  now  r^arded  by  the  Span- 
iards with  indifierence,  even  greater  than  those  of  agriculture.  Every 
year  has  witnessed  the  diminution  of  those  great  flocks  of  sheep,  which 
were  spread  once  over  the  whole  peninsula ;  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility to  believe,  that  in  a  few  years  more  the  species  will,^n  that  coun- 
try, be  extinct.  The  reports  which  we  possess  concerning  the  whole 
grazing  interest  of  Spain  are  so  uncertain,  that  we  shall  pass  over  the  less 
prominent  division,  and  limit  our  attention  to  the  raising  of  horses  and 
sheep.* 

In  the  middle  ages,  there  was  no  branch  of  industry  more  profitable  to 
Spain  than  the  trs^e  in  horaes.  Since  the  opening  of  the  last  century, 
however,  so  great  has  been  the  encroachments  by  the  race  of  mules  upon 
their  more  generous  predecessors,  and  so  great  the  devastation  from  Napo- 
leon's Spanish  campaigns,  that  the  authorities  of  Andalusia  were  obliged 
to  offer  a  considerable  bounty  fbr  the  culture  of  a  breed  which  had  once 
been  distinguished  for  its  beauty  and  numbers.  The  census  of  horses,  as 
last  taken,  amounted  to  100,000  head  ;  and  though  it  evidently  was  based 
on  a  miscalculation,  there  is  no  reason  in  rating  the  present  number  at 
ixiore  than  250,000.  So  great  has  been  the  decrease,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  respectable  army  could  be  equipped  without  resort  to  confiscation. 

Still  greater,  however,  has  been  the  depredation  of  a  staple  which  was 
once  the  richest  and  most  certain  in  the  south  of  Europe.     There  was 

—     -  ■      '  — ■ 

•  Schabert'8  Algemaiae  StMtakunde,  III.  59,  60.    Kotteiikamp*t  Uebenetzuog,  v. 
Borrego. 
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a  time  when  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep  commanded  a  price  almost  in- 
estimahle,  and  when  to  the  Spanish  graziers  and  shepherds,  the  manii&c- 
tures  of  the  north  were  placed  in  a  relation  of  comparative  subjection.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  inquiries  of  the  surrounding  states  were  awakened 
as  to  the  permanency  of  so  great  a  monopoly ;  and  after  several  attempts 
to  ennoble  the  native  breeds  of  the  north  of  Europe,  by  grafting  them  with 
their  more  favored  rivals,  the  invading  armies  of  France,  as  they  recrass- 
ed  the  Pyrenees,  managed  to  carry  back  with  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
original  race  in  person.  So  great  had  been  the  increase  before  the  inva- 
sion, that  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  numbers  of  sheep 
in  Spain  were  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions.  One  half  of  them 
alone  were  merinos,  which  on  account  of  their  great  tenderness  and  sos- 
ceptibility,  were  carried  twice  a  year  from  their  summer  residence,  in  the 
stony  and  exposed  mountains  of  old  Castile,  Leon,  and  Arragonia,  to  the 
soft  and  lovely  meadows  of  Granada  and  Andalusia,  where  they  passed 
the  winter  months.  In  troops  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  head,  they  were 
marched  from  north  to  south,  convoyed  by  horsemen  who  could  protect 
them  from  incursions,  and  headed,  it  is  said,  by  a  quarter-master  general.^ 
By  a  royal  edict,  fences  were  to  be  removed  from  all  seetioos  throc^ 
which  they  were  to  pass  ;  and  by  a  species  of  protecti<x],  therefore,  which 
is  more  simple,  though  not  more  effectual  than  those  now  in  use,  the  agri- 
cultural interests  were  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  the  manufticturing.  Had 
the  transfer  of  capital  thus  stimulated,  not  been  carried  into  efiect — had 
the  laborers  paid  less  attention  to  their  sheep,  and  more  to  their  land — it  is 
not  probable,  that  their  oentury-coUected  wealth  would  have  been  driven 
off  in  the  van  of  a  French  foraging  guard.  The  3heep  in  1814  made  a 
longer  journey  than  usual,  and  found  themselves  transported  in  a  single 
trip,  from  the  rich  and  sunny  meadows  of  their  native  4and,  to  the  ooM 
and  thin  fields  of  the  northern  states. 

So  costly  has  become  the  keeping  of  the  remnant  of  the  aoei^it  flodt, 
so  successfully  has  the  merino  wool  been  rivalled  in  other  oountries,  that 
in  some  seasons,  the  produce  of  single  herds  has  been  less  in  amount  by 
twenty  per  cent  than  the  sum  taken  to  insure  it.  The  yeariy  exports  to 
Great  Britain  of  wool  have  ftillen,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
one  sixth  in  their  value. 

8.  Mining, — In  times  long  gone,  the  mines  of  Spain  were  fanxms  beyond 
all  of  the  then  civilized  world.f  The  Carthaginians  and  Phoenioians  es- 
tablished colonies  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  on  account  of 
the  rich  metals  it  confined;  and  an  active  trade  was  at  once  started. 
Many  are  the  allusions  in  the  Roman  historians  to  the  statues  and  medals 
drawn  from  the  Spanish  mines ;  and  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Appianus  hate 
left  specific  enumerations  of  the  booty  of  a  similar  order  which  was  brooglit 
home  from  each  Punic  war.  In  Asturia,  Gralicia,  and  Lusitania,  gold  was 
freely  found ;  and  the  yearly  production  of  the  mines  was  averaged  by 
Pliny  at  20,000  lbs. ;  at  a  value  which  has  been  estimated  at  30,006 

*  Scfaubert*s  Spanien.  Sckaafxucht^  p.  61.  We  do  not  know  whether  die  oltoa 
of  high  rank  in  the  Sptnbh  serrice  were  uiutlly  so  employed ;  bat  if  so,  do  amall  key 
would  be  giren  to  their  coDdoct  doring  the  peninsnlar  war. 

t  PliniuB  I£at.  Nat.  III.  c.  3.  •«  MetalUs,  plumbi,  ferri,  ahis,  argente,  more  tots  foam 
Hispania  acatet ;  citerior  et  epeculaiiboa  lapidibtia,  BoBtica  et  minio :  mmt  et  marmorBai 
lapidicine.** 
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inarksy  or  about  6,000,000  dollars.'*'  In  mines  both  of  silver  and  gold, 
Spain  was  considered  to  bear  pre-eminenoe  among  ancient  nations.f  Not 
less  distinguished  for  their  excellence  were  the  mines  of  quicksilver,:|:  of 
metallic  o(^ors,§  of  copper,  and  of  lead.||  Even  as  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  the  mines  continued  to  be  worked  with  activity  and  regularity ;  and 
though  the  success  was  not  as  great  as  formerly,  workmen  were  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  returns  were  such  as  to  richly 
remunerate  labor  of  any  kind  whateyer.  But  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  the  opening  of  the  rich  and  unworiced  veins  which  threaded  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  new  continent,  dissipated  at  once  the  energies  of  the  native 
miners.  Scarcely  in  a  single  province  were  the  old  works  carried  on ; 
and  even  in  those  which  were  still  in  operation,  the  profits  were  found  to 
be  less  than  the  cost.  In  1535,  Charles  I.,  inspired  by  that  same  spirit  of 
false  benevolence  which  prompted  his  family  to  destroy  the  industry  of 
Spain  under  pretence  of  protecting  it,  issued  an  edict,  which,  afler  statins 
the  mines  of  America  to  afford  a  more  profitable  investment  than  those  of 
the  old  country,  forbade  peremptorily  the  working  of  the  latter  as  unne- 
cessary. It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  damper  was 
removed ;  and  then,  when  at  last,  at  Cazalla,  at  Constantina,  on  Sierra 
Morena,  and  at  Guadalcal  in  Estreroadura,  the  old  works  were  opened, 
the  enterprise  failed  for  want  both  of  impulsive  energy  and  of  permanent 
support.  In  a  few  years  the  wounds  were  again  filled  up,  the  old  station 
houses  removed,  the  surrounding  villages  broken  up ;  and  when,  in  another 
century,  the  antiquarian  explores  among  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  empire 
the  remains  of  those  once  magnificent  excavations,  he  will  find  that  veins 
the  most  fruitful  were  deserted  at  the  moment  when,  at  last,  by  the  labor 
of  generations,  the  secret  of  their  riches  had  been  discovered. 

Anoong  the  coarser  metals,  lead  has  been  the  most  profitably  produced. 
Till  the  time  of  Ferdinand  YII.  the  whole  business  was  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown ;  and  so  great  was  the  rise  in  the  produce  of  the 
works  when,  in  1820,  the  monopoly  was  lifted  off,  that  the  income  was 
increased  in  three  years  fifteen  fbld.f  The  price  of  lead  was  depressed 
from  forty  to  fifly  per  cent ;  but  even  at  the  low  price  to  which  it  had 
then  &llen,  the  revenue  yielded  to  the  government  amounted  to  3,000,000 
dollars. 

The  next  noost  important  mineral  production  of  Spain  is  quicksilver. 
The  richest  mine  is  at  Almada,  in  the  province  of  Mancha,  (Ciudad-Real,) 
which,  since  its  severance  from  the  government,  has  been  worked  with 
zeal  and  success.  Under  Charies  III.  and  Charles  lY.  the  highest  annual 
product  was  18,000  hundred  weights ;  and  at  present,  notwithstanding  the 
separation  of  the  American  colonies,  where  quicksilver  was  of  indispensa- 
ble use  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  the  value  produced  is  averaged  at 

•  The  terms  need  by  Pliny,  (L.  xxxiii.  c.  4,)  are  wordiy  of  citation :  "  Vicence 
tniUia  pondo  ad  hunc  modum  annis  singdia  Aatnriam  atque  GallsBciam  et  Luaitaniam 
prsetare  qnidam  tradideront,  ita  at  plarimiun  Aatorik  gignat :  neqoe  in  alia  parte  ter. 
mrum  tot  aeculis  hsc  fertilitaa.** 

f  "Argentum  reperitur  in  Hispania  pulcherrimom,  id  quoqne  in  aterili  solo  atque 
0tiain  montibuB ;  et  ubicunque  una  inverita  vena  ist,  non  procul  invenitur  aliae.'* 

t  Pliny,  zxxiii.  c.  6,  u.  8.         §  Ibid.  c.  2,  u.  7 ;  iiL  c.  3.         ||  Ibid,  zzzit.  e.  16. 

T  From  31,000  to  500,000  hundred  weigkt. 
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22,000  hundred  weights.    The  amount  of  the  qoickdlver  exported  is  esti- 
mated at  600,000  dollars,  of  which  one  fourth  is  sent  to  England. 

Iron  mines  are  to  be  found  throughout  Spain,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  Baskischen  provinces,  in  Arragonia,  in  Biscay,  and  in  Granada.  In 
GuipuzGon,  in  the  former  provinces,  there  are  141  forges ;  and  in  Sierra 
Nevuda  the  average  of  iron  drawn  from  the  ordinary  ore,  amounts  to 
eighty-two  per  cent.  The  amount  produced  by  the  whole  realm  is  at  pre- 
sent estimated  at  400,000  hundred  weight,  valued  at  700,000  dollars. 
The  entire  mineral  productions  of  Spain  are  valued  at  20,000,000  dol. 
lars  ;*  and  great  as  is  the  amount,  it  would  be  more  than  doubled  if  the 
mining  operations  on  which  it  is  based,  could  be  supported  by  ooe  half  of 
the  ph3rsical  strength  and  mental  energy  which  were  displayed  by  the 
Spanish  armies  at  the  revolution  of  the  Netherlands. 


A 


m. — THE  MANUFACTURING  RESOURCES  OF  SPAIN. 


In  the  middle  ages  the  domestic  industry  of  Spain  was  principally  ori- 
ental. From  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  the  Arab^  had 
drawn  the  rude  and  primary  manufactures  of  those  days.  The  chief  sta- 
ples were  produced  by  Moorish  industry  alone ;  the  Moors  were  the  most 
active  workmen ;  and  great  was  the  discomfiture  to  the  oonsumers  bodi 
of  Spain  and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  when,  through  the  wars  between 
Castile  and  Granada,  both  manufactures  and  manufacturers  were  driven 
from  the  land.  From  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  fall  of  Span, 
ish  manufactures  is  to  be  dated.  Even  during  the  flush  created  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  but  little  impetus  was  given  to  the 
principal  branches  of  Spanish  industry ;  and  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
the  splendid  schemes  of  conquest  in  which  those  two  great  nK>narchs  were 
perpetually  engaged, — ^whether  the  rich  and  romantic  adventures  opened 
by  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, — whether  the  spirit  of  unbending  chiv- 
alry exhaled  by  the  court  and  imbibed  by  the  people,  did  not  combine  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  community  a  contempt  ^r  work,  which  has 
been  a  chief  ingredient  in  their  subsequent  prostration.  Don  Qoixotle 
would  have  fought  a  windmill  in  the  lists,  but  he  never  would  have  sub- 
mitted  to  have  worked  it  in  the  field ;  and  it  was  because  the  Spazu^ 
people,  like  their  great  hero  and  personification,  made  war  against  every 
species  of  industry  in  detail,  that  industry  itself  took  flight  from  die 
Spanish  peninsula. 

The  inferiority  of  Spanish  manufactures  was  in  a  small  degree  removed 
hy  the  alliance  with  France,  brought  about  by  the  accession  of  the  Boor- 
bon  fkmily.  It  is  true,  a  fVesh  demand  was  made  for  the  intiodnction  of 
French  and  English  staples,  but  at  the  same  time  efibrts  were  entered  into 
for  the  establishment  of  national  manufiictures.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.,  laborers  wero  brought  into  the  country  from  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  wool,  linen,  and 
paper.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  not  because  the  newly  imported 
workmen  were  inefficient,  hut  because  they  were  persecuted  and  driven 
from  the  land  by  the  inquisition.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  still 
greater  obstructions  followed  from  the  blockade,  by  the  British  fleet,  of  the 
principal  Spanish  ports ;  and  the  state  of  industry  was  not  much  bi^tered 
under  the  short  supremacy  of  the  Napoleon  family,  as  whatever  might 

*  Schiiben*t  Algeraeine  Staataktiade,  lit  70. 
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have  been  the  intention  of  Joseph,  the  country  was  too  much  occupied  ^ 
with  repelling  invasion  to  be  able  to  perform  its  domestic  duties.  By  the 
census  of  1808,  the  yearly  value  of  the  manufactures  was  placed  at 
1,152,650,707  reals.  No  sooner  were  the  Bourbons  restored  than  they 
set  to  vrork  at  the  great  work  of  protecting  Spanish  industry,  with  a  vigor, 
which,  if  it  had  been  backed  by  wisdom,  might  have  restored  for  a  time 
the  rapid  decline  of  their  heritage.  An  embargo  was  at  once  laid  down 
on  the  egress  of  gold,  and  the  ingress  of  manu&ctures ;  and  so  heavy,  so 
exhausting  was  the  tariff  imposed,  that  if  it  had  not  been  ridiculously  in- 
operative  through  the  smuggling  facilities  of  the  Spanish  coast,  it  would 
have  sequester^  Spain  for  the  time  being  from  the  rest  of  the  commercial 
world.  Smugglers  sentry  the  whole  shore;  and  over  the  Pyrenees, 
through  Gibraltar,  through  the  whole  rocky  coast  both  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  of  the  Atlantic,  goods  have  been  introduced  so  freely  and  so 
cheaply  as  to  throw  out  of  market  at  once  the  native  productions.  Pai. 
triotic  associations  have  been  formed,  pledging  their  members  to  buy 
domestic  manufactures  alone ;  but  whether  the  manu&ctures  in  question 
are  not  to  be  fbund,  or  the  people  themselves  are  unwilling  to  take  them, 
there  has  been  but  little  essential  change  through  their  exertions.  Even 
according  to  the  most  sanguine  calculations  of  the  government,  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  rather  than  an  increase  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.* 

1.  Wool. — The  wool  manufactures  are  by  no  means  commensurate  in 
quantity  or  in  quality  to  the  raw  article  as  it  is  produced  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  finest  wool  is  sent  abroad ;  and  even  of  that  which 
remains,  not  more  than  one  half  is  made  up  by  domestic  labor.  So  ineffi- 
cient  are  the  Spanish  manufacturers,  that  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  im- 
portation and  the  enormous  tariff  imposed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  are  laborers  in  plenty  on  the  very  spot  where  the  wool  is  produced, 
the  balance  against  Spain  in  the  article  of  woollen  goods  alone,  amounts 
to  700,000  dollars.  The  average  yearly  value  of  the  woollen  productions 
of  Spain  was  placed  in  1803  at  123,091,848  reals,  or  about  15,373,980 
dollars.  The  proper  value  amounts  now  to  about  $8,000,000,  or  about  one 
ninth  of  the  entire  produce  of  Spain. 

2.  Cotton. — The  cotton  manufactures  are  the  youngest  in  Spain,  and  are 
even  more  inefficient  than  those  of  wool,  as  the  balance  against  them  and  in 
favor  of  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  is  as  great  as  4,000,000  dol- 
lars. The  average  produce  of  the  cotton  manufactures  is  placed  at 
48,168,098  reals,  or  6,021,012  dollars. 

3.  Linen. — The  quantity  of  linen  manufactured  in  Spain  falls  as  the 
demand  for  it  increases.  The  average  produce  is  now  placed  at 
192,853,413  reals,  or  about  22,731,600  dollars,  though  the  estimate  is 
based  upon  reports  so  exaggerated  as  to  deprive  them  of  implicit  credence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  lai^e  upon  the  long  though  feeble  cata- 
logue of  Spanish  manufectures.  In  that  long  period  of  time  which  has 
intervened  between  the  death  of  Charles  V.  and  the  succession  of  Maria 
Isabella,  every  specific  article  of  production  has  been  in  turn  patronized, 
and  while  the  most  exorbitant  bounties  were  offered  to  the  home  manufac- 
turer, the  most  exclusive  duties  were  thundered  against  those  of  foreign 
states.     A  net  was  hung  over  the  Spanish  ports  which  caught  and  inter- 

*  Borrego,  der  Natiooal  reichtum,  p.  33. 
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cepted  whatever  might  savor  of  competition ;  and  before  a  c^tury  elapsed, 
80  effectual  had  been  the  worthing  of  the  established  policy,  that  the  com. 
merce  of  the  realm  was  dead  and  the  manufactures  in  premature  old  age. 
So  enervated,  so  impoverished  had  the  people  become  from  their  depriva* 
tion  of  the  commonest  foreign  conveniences,  and  confinement  to  branches 
of  labor  to  which  neither  their  constitutions  nor  their  climate  was  suitable^ 
that  they  have  sunk  down  into  a  state  of  degradation  and  be^ary  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  miserable  poorhouse  would  scorn. 

IV. — THS  TBADINO  INTSBESTS  OF  SPAIN. 

Washed  through  almost  her  whole  boundary  by  the  two  great  seas  of 
the  old  world,  pierced  through  her  whole  coast  with  harbors  the  most 
commodious  and  accessible,  Spain  possesses  facilities  for  commerce  un- 
surpassed by  those  of  any  of  the  surrounding  European  nations.  To  the 
east  and  southeast  she  forms  the  gate- way  to  the  commerce  of  those  greit 
regions  which  are  spread  beyond  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  so  vast  ajre  the 
advantages  as  a  carrying  nation  that  her  position  gives  her,  that  had  she 
not  stood  with  her  arms  folded  during  the  struggle  which  has  gone  m 
among  her  neighbors  during  the  last  century,  she  might  have  swept  inlo 
her  bosom,  by  the  very  passive  tendency  of  gravitation,  a  large  portion  of 
the  trade  carried  onward  through  the  Mediterranean.  Her  fiuulities  sbs. 
has  neglected  and  abused.  When  every  other  nation  was  struggling  ye^ 
hemently  for  precedence  in  the  race  after  the  golden  apple,  she  has  Ic^ed 
on  from  a  distance  with  apathy,  and  has  suffered  the  prize  to  pass  by  her 
feet  without  making  an  effi)rt  to  seize  it.  Not  a  ship  does  she  send  oat 
from  her  spacious  ports,  except  on  the  most  urgent  domestic  necessitj ; 
and  so  great  has  been  her  fall,  that  frx>m  beiog  once  the  most  opulent  of 
European  traders,  she  now  has  to  resort  to  her  rivals  to  enable  her  to  pro- 
cure, through  their  bottoms,  the  nnost  simple  articles  of  home  consumptjoa. 

The  internal  trade  is  in  a  position  still  worse.  Those  deep  but  narrow 
rivers  which  separate  from  one  another  countries  the  most  various  and 
fertile,  have  been  spanned  sometimes  only  by  boards,  on  which  the  goat 
himself,  their  principal  passenger,  is  a  afraid  to  tread;  and  on  spdti 
where  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  enterprise,  would  in  a  few  days  Ivave 
cleared  the  way,  obstructions  have  have  been  suffered  to  remain  whtdi 
destroyed  the  channel  and  corrupted  the  stream.  Madrid  exhibits  an  ap- 
pearance of  wealth,  not  from  the  fertility  of  its  domestic  resources,  but 
from  the  great  quantity  of  wealth  that  is  brought  annually  to  its  treasury 
by  the  noblemen  who  draw  from  their  distant  estates  money  which  they 
spend  in  the  capital ;  and  though  in  Madrid  the  company  of  the  Gremiot 
are  established, — a  company  of  merchants  of  great  character  and  crefit, 
who  receive  the  money  of  Uie  capitalists  at  from  3  to  3^  per  cent  interest 
and  invest  it  in  the  business  of  trade, — the  inherent  commercial  energies 
of  the  city  are  extinct.  The  capital  of  the  St.  Ferdinand's  Bank,  situated 
in  Madrid,  as  established  by  the  decrees  of  July  9,  1829,  was  60,000,iXN> 
reals,  or  about  7,500,000  dollars,  divided  into  20,000  equal  shares. 

The  external  trade  of  Spain  is  now  limited  very  much  to  her  few  re- 
maining American  provinces.  The  following  tables  exhibit  both  her 
colonial  and  her  foreign  trade  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Reals.  DdOaibw 

1788.  Imports  to  the  Am.  col.  from  Spain...500,000,000=  62,000,000. 
"      Exports  from  the  Am.  col.  to  Spain...800,000,000=100,00O,OOO. 
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For  the  same  period,  the  trade  with  all  the  European  natioos  together, 
is  stated  to  be — 

Exports. 

1767. . .  .178,000,000  reals,. . .  .or. . .  .22,000,000  dollars. 

1788. . .  .295,456,178  reals, or. . .  .36,900,000  dollars. 

1789. . .  .289,900,000  reals,. . .  .or. . .  .36,200,000  dollars. 
1792. . .  .396,000,000  reals, or 49,400,000  dollars. 

Imports. 

1787. . .  .642,000,000  reals,. . .  .or. . .  .80,200,000  dollars. 
1788. . .  .666,000,000  reals,. . .  .or. . .  .82,000,000  dollars. 
1789. . .  .717,379,388  reals,. . .  .or. . .  .89,800,000  dollars. 
1792. . .  .715,000,000  reals,. . .  .or. . .  .89,400,000  dollars. 

The  oommercial  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  by  the  peace  of 
Basle  and  the  treaty  of  lldefonso,  (1796,)  brought  considerable  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Spanish  shipping.  The  hostilities  which  followed,  drove  the 
Spanish  ships  from  the  high  seas ;  the  Spanish  navy  was  annihilated  ;  the 
Spanish  commerce  was  destroyed ;  and  when  Spain,  on  the  return  of  peace, 
attempted  to  recover  her  old  footing,  she  found  the  South  American  trade 
wholly  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  The  whole  ex- 
ports of  Spain,  colonial  and  foreign,  had  fallen  in  1808  to  $20,000,000, 
a  loss  of  nearly. 400  per  cent ;  while  so  great  was  the  drain  of  wealth 
caused  by  the  disproportion  of  the  counterbalancing  imports,  that  the 
country  was  impoverished  and  involved.  The  Junta  de  medios,  which  sat 
from  1811  to  1813,  estimated  the  whole  mercantile  capital  of  Spain,  in- 
cluding that  employed  in  coasting,  or  fishing,  at  5,000,000,000  reals,  or 
about  625,000,000  dollars ;  and  the  yearly  value  of  Spanish  trade,  at 
466,363,516  reals,  or  about  58,200,000  dollars. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  worked  no  benefit  to  Spanish  trade. 
The  American  colonies  were  lost  irrevocably — the  trade  with  them,  as  de- 
pendants, was  forever  gone  ;  and  the  mother  country,  instead  of  seeking, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  both  England  and  France,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances,  to  establish  new  and  profitable  commercial  treaties,  laid  an 
embargo  between  herself  and  her  revolted  subjects,  which  cut  off  the  re- 
maining avenue  of  her  wealth.  Unable  as  we  are,  through  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  government  and  the  confusion  of  the  realm,  to  collect  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  present  state  of  her  trade,  we  can  judge,  by  taking 
the  rough,  though  large  estimate  of  twenty-five  million  of  dollars  as  its 
value,  of  how  great  the  fall  has  been  since  the  days  which  preceded  the 
French  revolution.  Both  her  imports  and  her  exports  are  now  of  the 
same  amount ;  as  that  ancient  fund  of  gold  which  once  made  up  the  defi- 
ciency, has  been  long  since  exhausted.  The  wholesale  business  is  almost 
limited  to  the  hands  of  English  dealers  in  the  more  accessible  of  the  Span- 
ish ports,  and  it  is  said  that  through  the  whole  kingdom  there  is  scarcely 
a  large  Spanish  importing  house  of  respectability.  Cadiz,  which  as  early 
as  1801,  jutted  out  on  the  map  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  Spanish  har- 
bors, and  monopolized  at  that  time  six  sevenths  of  the  foreign  commerce, 
still  receives  one  third  part  of  the  shipping,  and  bids  fair  to  maintain  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula  sea-ports.  Barcelona,  which  is  second 
in  rank,  is  estimated  to  command  one  sixth  of  the  foreign  trade,  valued  at 
ibuT  million  dollars. 
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Tke  colonial  trade  <5f  Spain  is  thejast  remnant  of  her  osce  splendid 
nuiritifine  $oyereigrity.  The  estimate  value  of  the  united  exports  and  im* 
ports  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  18S3  and  1834,  averaged  ov^r  33,750 
piasters,  or  50,000,000  dollars  ;  of  which  one  fourth  was  connected  with 
the  United  States,  one  seventh  to  Great  Britain,  one  seventh  to  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  one  twentieth  to  France  and  Rusisiaj  and  the  remainder  to 
Spain.  The  annual  income  of  the  island  amounted  to  9,500,000  piasters, 
or  about  15,000,000  dollars ;  of  which  three  fifths  was  drawn  from  cus- 
toms.* The  exports,  of  Porto  Rico;  for  1834,  are  rated  at  4j5OO,O00  pias- 
ters; and  consisted,  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  ctxjoaj  di:id  cotton.  The 
incooie  derived  by  the  government  wafi  2,100,000  piasters. 

To  enter  further  into  the  commerce  of  Spain. is  not  our  purpose.  A 
ruin  it  is  of  what  was  once  a  vast  and  feplendid  edifice  ;  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fragments  which  are  strewn  aroimd,  are  p(  more  importanee 
to  the  antiquarian  than  to  the  merchant.  -  It  is  on  such  a  spot,  bowerer, 
that  the  political  economist  should  stop,  and  leaning  on  the  shaft  of  spine 
broken  column,  with  his  eye  fixed  en  the  rich  and  lovely  landscajpe  around 
him,  with  a  climate  most  benignant  and  equal,  with  a  soil  niost  fertile  and 
Tartous,  inquire  into  the  causes. which  brought  about  destruction  so  rapid 
and  unsparing.  The  next  generation  will  read  of  Spanish \galleoos^  and 
Spanish' three-deckers;  and  will  wonder  where  was  the  wealth  that  re- 
quired such  huge  protection,  or  the^ren^h  that  afforded  it.  The  epitaph 
of  Spain,  as  a  commercial  nation,  should  be  written  ibr  the  use  of  those 
who  may  wander  over  the  ruiifs  among  which  she  ties;  and  well  will  k 
be  for  her  rivals  and  successors  if  they  improve  the  experience  she  affi>rds» 
before  it  is  brought  home  to  them  by  their  own  misibrtUQes.  After  a 
brief  view  of  the  present  finances  of  the  Spanish  kingdom,. we  shall  coa- 
clude  this  article  by  considering  the  cause  of  that  commercial  declina 
which  it  has  been  our  object  to  exhibit.    ' 

So  disordered,  so  exhatisted,  are  the  finances  of.  Spain,  that*  it  will  re- 
quire more  than  ten  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  .to  discharge  the  dete 
with  which  they  are  loaded^  and  to  redeem  the- obligations  it  has  ixicurred. 
According  to  ofiicial  stiatement,  the  debt  in  July,  1840,  consisted  of  fo- 
reign and  domestic  loans  bearing  interest  of  firom  four  (o  five  per  cent, 
amounting  to  5,419,748,558  reals,  or  677,331,069  dollars  \  and  of  loans 
bearing  no  interest,  amounting  to  12,429,838,322  reals,  or  1,559,729,105 
dollars  \  of  which  9,533,844^47  reals  was  vested  in  domestic  Ktke 
funds,  and.  461,604,947  real^  in  domestic  passive  funds.  The  wbde 
amount  of  the  Spanish  deht  is  rated  at  17,849,581,905  reals,  or  aboot 
2,23^1,190,000  dollars.  As  the  necessities  of  the  government  have  in- 
creased, the  means  of  satisfying  them  have  diminished  ;  and  it  is  now  i 
fact  which  is,  perhaps,  without  example  among  debt-incjurring  natioBS, 
that  the  deficit  of  each  year  is  equal  to  its  income.  According  to  the 
budget  of  1839,  the  gross  income  amounted  to  837,974,785  reals,  while 
the  expenses  of  the  same  year  reached  1,556,094,191  reals.  In  1840, 
the  expenses  of  the  state  had  risen  to  1,690,298,172  reals,  or  211,274,771 
dollars ;  bemg  more  than  twice  the  revenue  ibr  the  same  year.  In  the 
budget  of  1840,  the  civil  list  was  rated  at  43,000,000  Teals,  or  5,362,006 
dollars.  The  national  debt  requires  3(^,568,287  reals  to  keep  down  its 
"■         ' — — ^- ■■  I  ■  .      I  ■■  ■         ■  ■  I  II- 

*  For  a  full  and  accurate  accoant  q(  the  commerc«  «f  Cuba,  the  leader  aboukl 
the  Merohaota*  Magaike,  October,  ia42. 
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interest;  of  which  07,834,681  rfe^l^dredevbted  to  the  paytoeot  of  that 
due  at  home;  200,852,196  reals  to  that  due  abrbad  ;  6,729>383  reals  to 
the  eoist  of  its  disbursemeot ;  and  1,152,077  reals  to  various  creditor  cor:» 
poratiofis.  The  expanses  of  the  government,  civil,  diplomatic,  and  murd- 
cipal,  are  placed  at  3*^8,551,495  reals.  The  minister  pf  war  receive 
771,843,560  reals ;  of  Which  280,423,407  reals  are  the  ordinary  appro- 
priatipn,  and  491^420,153  reals  consist  of  the  extraordinary  Expenses  of 
the  War.  .  How  long  the  present  hjgh-pressqre  system  of  borrowing  to 
pay  t^ie  current  e^pen^es  of  the  year,  together  with  half  the  interest  of 
the  old  debt  can  last,  a  few  nwre  budgets  ^fll  prove.  The  crown  lands  . 
have  b0en  tiow  almost  all  sold  to  conceial  or  destroy  deficits,  and  the  time 
will  soon  come,  if  it  has  not  come  already,  when  the  Spanish  treasqry 
will  be  bankrupt. . 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  general  review  of  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
territory  of  Spain  has  been  dismembered  ;  bet  colonies  torn  away  ;  her 
credit  broken ;  berwealthdissipated;  and  her  prosperity  destroyed.  We 
believe  that  the  cause  of  so  great,  So  melancholy,  a  fall,  js  to  be  traced  to 
lier  own  commercial  legislation.  She  has  from  the  beginning  of  her  hiia- 
toiy,  as  an  iodependeiit  nation,. aimed  at  the  one  great  object  of  commer^ 
dal  isolation;  and  though  her  facilities  fbr. production  have  been  vast^ 
and  her  means  of  transportation  unlimited,  she  has  destroyed  her  tradej 
she  has  cut  oflTthe  supplies  of  het  inhabitants,  and  rendered  useless  their 
industry,  by  a9ystem  of  protiibitipnVhich  has  thrown  her  back  three  cen- 
turies iA  civilization.  It  has  been  asserted  lately,  oh  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  policy  of  Spain  was  free  trade,  and  that  to  that  policy  h^r 
destruction  was  to  be  triced.  For  the:  sake  of  correcting  in  detail,  ad 
error  so  Vital,  we  subjoin  the  Spanish  tarifi^  as  it, at  present  exists.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  of  the  fifteen  classes  of  which  it  consists,,  almost  the 
Vhole  are  virtually  prohibited:  and  that  by  the  operation  of  the  aggre- 
gate,  revenue,  commerce,  and  manufactures  must  be  desti*oyed  : — 

1.  Grain,  phovisiotts,  fish  of  all  kinds,  win^s;  oils,  and  some  small  arti- 
cles, as"  starch,  roots,  straw  ;  of  these,  seventy-two  articles  are  entirely 
prohibited,  including  com  and  seeds,  and  food,  and  all  kinds  of  salted  and 
pickled  fish,  of  whatever  kind,  (except  stock-fish  and  Newfoundland  cod-, 
fish,  ii{  high  disonminatinff  dtitie^.)  " 

2.  Animals  of  all  kinds— importation  prohibited,  and  exportation  sub- 
ject io  high  duties,  except  on  merino  sheep,.  hlaokr*cattle>  and  horses,  which, 
are  prohibited.      . 

3.  Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  barlcs,  seeds,  &;c.,  for  dyeing,  painting,  and . 
other  uses;  wax,  tallow,  pitch,  <Stc.,  exhibit  a  list  amounting  to. upwards  . 
of  four  hundred  articles^  out  of  which  number  there  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred total  prohibitions. 

4.  Includes  hides,  and  skins,  of  common  description,  dressed  and  un- 
dressed, tanned,  &c. ;  fine  peltry  of  all  kindsi  either  in  the  hair,  dressed, 
or  tanned,  and  all  articles  made  of  the  above.     These  articles  amount, 
to- about,  eighty  in  number,  Out  of  \\hicb  there  are  sixty-fopr  proktbidonf, 

5.  Manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  wool,  of  all  kinds,  oontain- 
ing  about  ninety  articles;  out  of  whichy  there  are  forty-two  prohibitions, 
uxxd  those  admittisd  are  of  very  little  value. 

6.  Wool  and  hair  manufactured,  including  goats'  hair,  brijstles,  home- 
hair,  feathers,  and  human  hair ;  consists  of  about  sev^ty-seven  artiolesi 
and  contains  sixty-three  prohibitiona. 
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7.  Comprises  manufactures  of  silPonly,  or  of  silk  rmxed  with  wool, 
gold,  or  silver,  and  is,  with  but  two  exceptions,  (silk  twist,  or  Turin  hair, 
and  raw  or  spun  silk  of  all  sorts,)  entirely  prohibited. 

8.  Includes  cabinet- ware,  furniture,  and  other  utensils  of  wood,  horn, 
shell,  ivory,  mother-of pearl,  &c.,  or  of  ornaments  made  thereof;  and  in 
this  class  are  also  comprised  the  original  raw  materials,  in  all  about  eighty 
articles,  with  thirty-nine  prohibitions. 

9.  Instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds, — nearly  all  of  a  prohibitory 
character. 

10.  Toys  and  jewelry  of  all  kinds,  open  or  in  boxes.  This  is  a  most 
extensive  class ;  it  contains  nearly  three  hundred  distinct  articles,  out  of 
which  there  are  but  twenty-three  prohibitions ;  but  the  duties  are  enor- 
mous. 

11.  Paper  of  all  kinds  and  qualities,— entirely  prohibited. 

12.  Includes  all  manufactures  of  crystals  and  glass,  of  stone  and  mine- 
rals, of  porcelain  and  earthenware ;  contains  about  ninety  articles,  of 
which  thirteen  only  are  entirely  prohibited;  the  duties  are  also  enor- 
mous. 

13.  Comprises  metals,  wrought,  unwrought,  or  manufactured;  and 
contains  nearly  the  same  number  of  articles  as  the  preceding  claas,  out 
of  which  there  appears  to  be  about  thirty-five  prohibitions  ;  and  the  duties 
on  the  others  all  excessive,  with  the  exception  of  tools,  &c. 

14.  Contains  all  descriptions  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  in 
bullion,  or  wrought  in  jewelry,  &c. ;  amounts  to  seventy-two  articles, 
with  but  three  total  prohibitions. 

15.  Includ<>s  common  timber  for  naval,  house,  and  other  purposes,  fine 
wood  for  cabinet-work,  and  dyeing  woods,  <kc.,  nearly  fifty  descriptioos^ 
and  no  pROHiBiTioNf? ;  although  cork  in  boards,  or  prepared  for  bottles, 
and  tanning  barks  of  all  kinds,  included  under  this  class,  are  strictly 
prohibited. 

Such  is  the  present  tariff  of  Spain ;  and  though  it  is  far  lighter  than  that 
which  controlled  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  realm  till  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  essentially  prohibitiTe. 
Its  object  is  not  revenue,  but  protection ;  and  it  stands  forth  as  the  most 
tangible  instance,  in  commercial  history,  of  that  system  of  unequal  leg^ 
lation,  which  for  the  sake  of  fostering  one  tenth  of  the  community,  destroys 
the  remainder.  We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  inquiring  briefly,  what 
have  been  the  legitimate  results  of  the  Spanish  tariff,  first  on  the  manufac- 
tures, and  secondly,  on  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

1.  It  was  for  the  manufactures  alone  that  the  system  was  devised. 
Rise  they  should  ;  and  though  for  many  of  them  tlie  country  was  highly 
unsuitable,  though  in  order  to  support  most  of  them,  laborers  were  to  be 
drawn  from  objects  far  more  congenial  and  lucrative,  they  were  to  be 
forced  upwards  by  every  stimulant  of  hot-bed  growth  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  master  gardener  could  devise.     With  one  hand,  Philip  II.  drove  the 
Lutheran  mechanics  from  the  sea-port  towns ;  with  another,  forced  labor- 
ers from  the  vineyards  to  supply  their  place ;  and  while  the  portcuUbof 
a  high  tariff  was  let  down  to  prevent  foreign  competition,  every  aid  whic^ 
government  could  afford,  was  tendered  to  the  manufacturing  interests. 
The  result  has  been  told.     The  gist  of  commerce  is  reciprocity ;  and  so 
long  as  foreign  countries  had  been  allowed  to  exchange  their  manu&c- 
tures  for  Spanish  wine  and  wool,  the  people  on  both  sides  bad  been  sup* 


:plied\  not  6nly  WWi  enoiigh  of  their  own  products^  but  enougk  of  tbdlr 
neighbors',  and  the  whole  vast  machinei^^  worked  with  ease.    But  scarcely 
had  the  proteptive  system  gone  inlb  operation,  before  the  wine-graw. 
ing  and  the-  grazing  interests  dwindled,  and  the  manufacturers  started 
tip  to  extraordinary  splendor.     For  a  While  they  retained,  their  luxuri- 
ance ;  but  before  the  time  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  their  ma- 
turity, had  arrived,  they  wilted  away  under  the  hot  sun  of  that  same  tariff 
which  had  iirst  forced  them  into  life,  and  are  now  oapable  of  little  else 
tbtfn  of  producing  the  coarsest  articles,  at  a  cost  so  enormous,  that'  nothing 
but  the  greatest  duties  can  carry  them  to  the  market.     Their  &te  can 
easily  be  explained.     When  the  first  tariff  was  laid,  a  change  of  labor 
took  place.     The  laborer  found  it  more  profitable  to  leave  the  p4ough,  and 
enlist  himself  in  the  liveried  ranks  of  the  manufacturers.     Foreign  goods 
Were  raised  to  treble  their  old  cost,  and  it  became  cheaper  to  manufti^turp 
something  of  the  same  description  at  home.     Foreign  nations  were  still  in 
irant  of  Spanish  wool  and  Spanish  wine.;  but  as  they  could  no  longer 
send  maiiufactures  in  return,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  up  the  preciouisi 
metals,  and  send  them  to  Spain  in  return.     There  was  soon  a  great  influx 
of  bullion  to  the  Spanish  ports.,    Greaitly  ad  the  agricultural  interests  had 
suffered,  the  fbreign  demand  for  their  staples  was  still  considerable;  and 
as  nothing  like  a  fair  exchange  Was  permitted,  whenever  a  tun  of  wine 
or  a  bale  of  w6ol  left  Spain,  it  was  paid  for  by  the  solid  specie  at  which 
it  was  valued.     The  manufacturers  became  rapidly  rich  from  thecoiu 
stant  current  of  gold  to  their  coffers;  and  as  they  became  richer,  the 
price  of  labor  raised,  and  the  cost  of  producing  the  home  article  increased 
in  proportion,  .  At  first,  two  hundred  per  c^  was  enough  to  exclude 
most  foreign  manufactures  from  the  market;  but  as  through  the  glut  of 
gold  in  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  through  the  security  arid  indiffer- 
ence into  which  Ae  manufacturers  were  thrown,  domestic  manuflictures 
became  both  coarser  and  dearer,  a  tariff  still   heavier  than  the'  l^tflt 
was  demanded  and  passed.     Generation  after  generation,  fresh  duties 
were  asked.     As  soon  as  the  manufacturers  were  in  danger  of  being 
undersold,  they  obtained  another  l^yer  of  duties,  and  again  the  same  old 
process  went  on, — specie  jx)ured  in,  domestic  goodis  rose  in  value,  Jaboic 
went  up  still  higher,  and  hu^  as  the  tariff  had  already  become,  in  a  little 
while  another  still  huger  wbs  demanded*     To  such  a  progression,  how- 
ever, there  must  always  be  an  end;  and  the  protected  interests  found, 
that  after  going  up  stairs,  step  after  step,  for  a  time,  they  had  come  to  a 
pitch  where  they  could  get  no  higher.     They  had  received  the  greatest 
stimulants  which  it  was  in  tHe  power  of  government  to  give,  they  hgd 
reached  a  vast,  though  an  unnatural  luxuriance,  and  when  the  level  of 
protection  had  been  reached  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  go,  they 
sank  back  at  once  into  their  original  imbecility.     Their  strength,  like 
that  produced  by  intoxication,  had  been  fictitious,  not  constitutional ;  and 
when  the  drug  which  excited  them  was  removed,  they  fell  back  into 
a  state  of  nerveless  inefficiency,  which  was  aggravated  and  rendered  more 
wriBtched  by  the  dregs  of  the  stimulants  which  had  acted  on  it. 

If  the  protective  system  has  been  injurious  to  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  Spain,  it  has  been  still  more  so  to  her  commeircce.  Her  snipping 
it  has  utterly  destroyed.  Duties  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  provocative 
of  high  retaliatory  duties  from  other  countries,  have  been  laid  for  more 
than  two  centuries  on  foreign  ships  and  cargoes  on  their  arrival  at  Span- 
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iah  ports.  So  entirely  hare  the  exporting  interests  been  destroyed,  tb«( 
there  is  little  to  carry  out  of  the  country,  and  still  less  that  is  allowed  to 
oome  in ;  and  in  consequence,  every  thing  like  shipping  has  ceased  to 
exist.  If  we  look  around  in  Spain  in  search  of  those  great  natural  pro^ 
ductions  which  belong  to  every  other  nation  on  the  globe,  we  will  find, 
that  rich  as  was  her  soil,  benignant  as  was  her  climate,  the  war  which 
has  been  waged  by  her  government  against  her  productive  interests  has 
been  successful.  Vineyards  once  fruitful  have  been  deserted ;  mines 
once  ponderous  with  the  most  precious  metals  have  become  clogged  and 
ohokcK]  by  the  rubbish  of  generations ;  manufactories  where  U^  Moor 
and  the  reformed  Christian  had  once  produced  fabrics  the  most  beautiful 
in  Europe,  have  become  silent ;  and  a  few  casks  of  wine,  with  a  few  bar- 
rels of  grapes,  are  the  residuary  legatees  of  t^  commerce  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  That  the  destruction  of  the  producing  interests  of  Spain  was 
a  necessary  result  of  her  protective  system,  is  obvious.  The  essence  of 
trade,  we  have  said  already,  is  its  reciprocity ;  and  when  Spain  refused 
to  take  the  staples  of  foreign  nations,  they  were  made  incapable  of  taking 
hers  in  return.  With  the  one  article  of  wool  in  her  hands,  she  was  able 
to  buy  from  the  neighboring  countries  the  productions  most  suitable  to 
their  respective  climates.  The  hemp  and  the  tallow  of  Russia,  the  silks 
of  France,  the  cotton  goods  of  England,  the  neat  wood- work  of  the  German 
states,  she  was  able  to  buy,  and  to  buy  for  nothing,  through  the  super- 
abundance of  one  of  her  staples  alone.  The  moment  she  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  she  stopped  the  demand  ibr  her 
own.  The  wool-raiser  gave  up  raising  wool,  because  it  was  not  paid  for; 
and  betook  himself  to  manufactures,  the  fate  of  which  we  have  mentioned. 
The  result  of  the  protective  system  of  Spain  was  to  drive  labor  from  the 
fields  to  the  factories,  and  to  destroy  it  when  it  had  got  there.  The  blood 
of  the  kingdom  was  drawn  from  its  heart  and  thrown  into  a  limb,  which 
called,  before  long,  for  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  for  its  amputation. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  which  we  are  tempted  to 
translate,  not  only  from  its  beautiful  appropriateness  to  the  pcnnts  we 
have  been  making,  but  from  the  wisdom  of  the  doctrines  it  uniblds.  Tbe 
Marquis  Von  Posa,  who,  though  somewhat  radical  in  his  opinions  in  com- 
parison  with  the  court  of  Spain,  had  been  admitted  within  the  council 
chamber  of  Philip  II.,  takes  advantage  of  his  temporary  vantage  ground 
to  press  upon  the  monarch  the  danger  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 

VoN  PosA. —  Yet  you  hope 

To  end  what  now  you  have  begun ;  you  hope 
To  check  the  ripening  course  of  Christendom ; 
To  blight  the  universal  spring  that  now 
Is  playing  o*er  the  world's  broad  countenance. 
In  Europe,  you  would  be  supreme ;  and  here, 
Into  the  track  in  which  the  rolling  world 
Pursues  anpointedly  its  onward  course. 
You  woula  stretch  out  your  human  arm,  and  grasp, 
With  heavy  clutch,  upon  its  jutting  spokes. 
Oh  no !    It  all  is  fruitless !    Thousands  fly 
From  the  cold  vineyards  of  your  lands !    They  fly 
Poor,  but  contented. 

With  extended  arms 
Elizabeth  receives  them ;  England  blooms 
In  fruitfulness  through  our  transphiUed  vigor. 
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Oh  !  could  the  inarticulate  voice  of  those, 

— ^Thoee  countless  multitudes, — whose  fate  is  resting 

On  Your  decision,  speak  from  my  poor  lips ! 

Look  round  you,  and  observe  the  glorious  form 

Of  the  broad  universe  !    On  liberty 

Its  laws  are  founded,  and  in  liberty 

Its  farthest  pulse  is  beating !    Each  slight  worm 

Has  its  own  drop  of  dew  ;  its  little  world 

In  whose  enjoyment  it  may  freely  riot 

To  man  himself  is  spread  an  open  choice 

Between  the  paths  which  lead  to  good  or  evil. 

Even  the  charneUhouse  of  sin,  the  soul, 

In  its  free  will,  may  enter.    Now  turn  round. 

And  look  at  your  proud  system.    At  the  flutter 

Of  a  dry  leaf,  the  lord  of  Earope  trembles. 

You  shudder  e'en  at  virtue's  foot8tej)s.    He, 

— The  master  artist,  who,  forever  veiled 

Behind  the  majesty  of  his  &r  throne. 

Acts  silently, — He,  that  hie  great  scheme 

Of  man's  free  will  should  not  be  lost,  or  shaken, 

Allows  the  troops  of  sin  to  spread  abroad 

Their  flaunting  banners  to  the  giddy  wind, 

And  court  recruits. 

King. —  But  think  you,  could  I  safely 

Work  out,  in  Spain,  the  plans  which  here  you  weave  1 

.  Von  Posa. — On  you,  alone,  the  task  depends.    Devote 
The  royal  power  to  the  people's  good. 
By  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  their  rights 
Have  been  prostrated.    Lift  them  up  again  I 
Restore  the  fallen  grandeur  of  our  race ! 
And  then,  when  you  have  raised  the  name  of  Spain 
To  its  old  dignity,  when  you  have  poured 
Their  long  lost  liberties  upon  the  people. 
When  of  all  others  on  the  earth,  vour  lands 
Are  the  most  happy,  it  will  then  be  time 
To  conquer  others. 

Spain  has  fallen ;  and  the  great,  the  only  cause  of  her  fall,  is  the  in. 
terference  of  her  government  in  the  domestic  aflairs  of  her  people.  No 
scope  was  allowed  to  the  oscillation  of  free  will.  That  natural  cycloid, 
in  the  arc  of  which  the  human  mind  when  unrestrained  must  swing,  was 
narrowed  down  till  the  pendulum  fell  into  a  rest  from  which  it  could 
never  since  be  startled.  It  was  the  pdicy  of  Philip  II.  to  destroy  the  in- 
dividual ity  of  the  component  members  of  the  state,  to  let  every  private 
feeling  sink,  to  force  every  private  ambition  to  give  way,  and  to  con- 
solidate  every  interest  in  his  wide  realm  into  one  great  harmonious  centre. 
Forgetting  that  the  best  course  for  a  complex  body  to  pursue,  is  the  re- 
sultant struck  by  the  different  forces  that  enter  into  it,  he  employed  his 
long  life,  his  vast  power,  his  sleepless  industry,  in  annihilating  every 
element  which  could  not  be  neutralized  or  submerged.  His  ambition  was 
eflTected.  The  Moorish  laborers  were  chained  in  the  galleys.  The  pro- 
testant  mechanics  were  immured  in  the  inquisition.  Foreign  merchants 
were  warned  away  from  the  co€wts  of  Spain  by  penalties  the  nwst  severe 
and  inevitable.  Foreign  ships  were  scared  from  the  coast  by  gunboats 
and  explosion-batteries.  The  half-ruined  lighthouses  which  the  older 
Jungs  had  erected,  were  torn  down ;  and  the  rocky  promontories  of  the 
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peninsula  were  provoked  to  extend  still  further  tfietr  batricadoes  agaio^ 
the  invasion  of  trade.  The  strong  hafid  of  the  government  spanned  itself 
over  the  laborers  who  were  toiling  quietly  and  fruitfully  in  their  familiar 
vineyards  and  pastures,  Bud  after  tearing  them  awav  from  their  ancieot 
pursuits,  fastened  them  down  at  manufactures  which  they  could  neither 
like  nor  understand.  In  the  course  of  a  single  century,  Spain,  frpm  be- 
ing the  most  mighty  among  European  powers,  lo^  both  her  strength  and 
her  name,  and  became  the  prey  of'  whomsoever  was  enterprising  or  un- 
scrupulous enough  to  attempt  her  dismemberment. 

ft  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  consider,  in  conclusion,  the  close 
connectiop  that  exists  between  unrestricted  commeroe  and  popular  liberty. 
Even  were  it  to  be  admitted,  that  a  system  which  chokes  up  one  channel 
of  industry  in  order  that  it  may  let  the  tide  into  another ;  which  transplants 
labor  from  a  fioil  where  it  has  flourished,  into  a  soil  where  its  roots  find 
no  home  ;  which  scourges  the  seller  from  a  dearmarket  to  a  t^heap  mar- 
ket, and  the  buyer  from  a  cheap  market  to  a  dear  market^  in  order  that  it 
may  follow  out  some  wild  theories  it  has  formed  in  the  ignorance  ef  seques^ 
tration ;— even  were  it  to  be  admitted,  we  say,  that  such  a  sy^ftem  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  there  are  cobsideretioixs 
which  arise  from  the  result  itself  of  restricted  trade,  which  show  how  in- 
jurious it  is  to  the  comfort  and  competenaypf  the  citizen.  To  the  rulers 
of  this  youog  and  vast  republic  we  would  commend  the  inquiry,  how  fax 
cheapness  and  variety  in  clothing  and  provisions  conduce  to  the  peace, 
the  content,  the  happinete,  and  consequently  to  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
munity. Just  in  proportion  as  barriers  are  let  down  against  the  free 
interchange  of  the  staples  of  neighboring  nations,  in  that  very  pn^r- 
tion  h€is  misery  and  wimt  existed.  The  manufacturers  of  Manchester, 
of  Paisley,  of  She6lield,  of  Birpiingham, — the  very  men  for  whose  benefit 
the  most  intricate  reticulation  of  protective  duties  on  record  has  been 
woven,-^-are  starving  among  the  looms,  the  shuttles,  the  gay  calicoes,  and 
the  fine  cloths  of  their  workshops.  The  sleek  and  ;nimble  shafts  of  the 
steam-engine,  plying  away  day  after  day  in  their  ceaseless  and  foodless 
labors,  drive  each  week  frpm  employment  human  workmen,  who  are  dis- 
chai^ed  because  they  must  eat  and  drink,  and  who  are  forced  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  poorhouse ;  where,  with  their,  self-respect  gone,  their 
power  of  self-support  gone,  their  identity  blotted  out^  their  names  scratch- 
ed from  the  list  of  independent. agebts,  they  fli^ll  back  into  a  state  of  torpor 
which  is  only  relieved  by  the  occasionial  ebullition  of  despair^.  ChUdieD, 
misshapen  and  nerveless,  imbued  with  the  helplessness  of  childhood, 
without  its  thoughtlessness,  with  their  foreheads  wrinkled  with  anxiety 
and  premature  care;  men  and  women  in  middle  age,  so  worn  down 
with  the  monotonous  repetition  of  one  little  workhouse  motion,  so  ex- 
hausted with  the  perpetual  turning  of  a.  single  shuttle,  or  the  ineessant 
working  of  a  lathe,  that  they  drag  out  years  of  equal  ipoveity  without  the 
power  of  change  or  the  capacity  of  hoping ;  old  men  who  are  old  in  fao(fy 
more  than  in  years,  and  who  sink  down  iilto  the  earth  without  that  glo- 
rious hope  which  the  gospel  holds  out  to  the  meanest  among  men,  because 
their  minds  have  become  so  emasculated  through  oppftssion  and  wam  that 
their  heart  hcis  failed  in  its  office  of  faith  before  the  fountains  widiin  it  have 
ceased  to  beat ; — ^these  form,  and  yre  fear  will  long  eontimie  to  Ahtb,  the 
ingredients  of  a  population  who  are  forced  from  agriculture  into  nianu&c- 
tories  l^  the  exhaustioQ  of  a  high  protective  tari£     Most  succeasfiiUy  in 
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such  a  sphere  has  the  hand  of  man  intercepted  the  bounties  of  nature. 
If  the  statesman  who  first  effectuated  that  system  of  high  protection,  could 
place  himself  on  some  high  mountain,  where,  with  an  eye  unclouded  by 
those  moats  which  cut  short  too  often  the  wisest  lessons,  he  could  see  the 
countries  of  the  earth  with  their  rich  and  various  climates,  their  number, 
less  and  fertile  soils,  their  vast  and  assorted  inhabitants — where  he  could 
observe  how  exquisitely  each  member  of  the  great  system  joins  into  its 
neighbor,  and  with  what  matchless  harmony  their  various  productions 
unite  till  together  they  afford  a  full  measure  of  every  comfort  which  could 
make  man  happy  and  contented — he  would  give  up  the  hope  of  cutting  off 
from  the  surrounding  nations  the  one  country  in  which  he  might  live,  and 
rest  satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  the  world  was  made  as  a  whole,  and 
that  as  a  whole  its  component  fragments  should  be  held  together. 

We  look  forward  to  the  period,  when  by  the  means  of  unrestricted  trade, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  countries  will  be  able  to  obtain  their  reci- 
procal  commodities  for  the  mere  price  of  transportation,  as  the  opening  of 
an  era  which  will  bring  to  the  human  race  the  ultimate  happiness  which 
it  is  possible  in  its  present  state  of  probation  to  attain.  Never  till  then, 
never  till  each  nation  feels  its  dependence  upon  its  neighbors  for  its  chief 
individual  blessings,  will  the  danger  of  war  be  removed.  As  the  mem- 
bers  of  one  great  harmonious  family,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  dis- 
cords of  civil  war  to  feel  how  efficient  is  that  unity  which  arises  from 
mutual  want  and  mutual  necessity,  the  countries  of  the  earth  will  be 
bound  together  by  ties  which  no  transient  impulse  will  be  able  to  break. 
Like  a  river  which  has  been  for  years  choked  by  the  obstacles  which  the 
artifice  or  the  ignorance  of  man  has  thrown  into  its  channel,  the  course 
of  the  human  race  to  those  great  blessings  which  are  placed  before  it  has 
been  checked  and  clogged ;  but  let  the  barriers  be  once  removed,  and 
then  the  waters  which  once  were  stagnant  and  depressed,  will  gain  their 
proper  level.  It  is  by  the  free  and  broad  medium  of  commerce  alone, 
that  we  can  hope  to  communicate  to  nations  which  rest  in  darkness  the 
temporal  convenience  of  those  institutions  under  which  our  prosperity  is 
sheltered,  and  the  everlasting  sanction  of  that  gospel  through  which  our 
happiness  exists. 


abt.  il-analysis  of  bookkeeping  as  a  branch  of  general 

education. 

Thbbe  is  perhaps  no  department  of  commercial  education  that  claims  so 
urgently  the  serious  attention  of  the  mercantile  community  as  that  of 
bookkeeping.  We  enter  upon  the  subject  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
obstinate  prejudice  that  has  hitherto  withstood  all  efforts  towards  promo- 
ting a  general  system  of  school  instruction  in  the  arrangement  of  accounts. 
Wherever  the  subject  has  been  advanced,  we  have,  until  within  a  short 
period,  uniformly  heard  the  one  reply,  "  Bookkeeping  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  practice ;  you  may  teach  a  little  theory,  but  the  practice  is  so 
difiTerent,  that  we  have  more  trouble  with  a  beginner,  who  has  been  taught 
in  school,  than  with  one  who  has  never  studied  it."  Are  we  then  to  adopt 
the  conclusions  to  which  these  premises  must  inevitably  drive  us  ?  Of  the 
number  of  clerks  employed  in  business,  perhaps  about  one  in  ten  has 
opportunity  of  practice ;  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  other  nine  tenths 
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have  no  renockiy  for  ignoranoe  with  regard  to  a. subject  which  so  c[ee]dj 
concerns  their  interests  ?  Are  that  portion  whp  are  to  become  nierchaiits 
to  despair  of  attaining  the  necessary  knowledge  of  supervising  their  awn 
ailiirs  ?  And  so  long  as  these  opinions  prevail)  are  we  to  wonder  if  whole- 
sale frauds  are  practised,— are  allowed  to  pass  undetected  for  year^,  'knd 
that  too  in  public  institutions?  While  every  oihet  subject,  in  the  whde 
range  of  science,  is  universally  admitted  to>  be  beyond  comparison  most 
successfully  acquired  through  having  -its  elements  carefully  laid  down 
atid  settled  in  language  selected  with  the  inost  sorupolous  care,  shall  we 
conclude  that  bookkeeping  is  incapable  of  explanation  ?  Orshali  we  not 
rather  adopt  the  alternative  of  inquiring  what  more  can  be  done  in  the 
analysis  and  arrangement  of  its  elementary  principles  ? — whether  in  the 
various  systems  that  have  been  tried,  the:.in6t ruction  has  been  built  on  a 
sure  foundation  j  that  is»  whether  the  mind  has  been  directed  io  the  outeet 
to  those  features  of  the  subject  whioh  are  at  once  seeA  to  be  oonfonnafale 
to  sorne  general  ar^d  self-evident  truths  ? 

It  is  not  our  purposie,  however,  to  enter  ijpon  any  ej^tehded  or  abstraot 
discussion  involving  the  more  general  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing. We  propose  to  give  no  less  than  a  practical  detaonslratioa  that  tiie 
principles  of  double-entry  can  be  made  as  familiar  to  schoolboys  as  4fae 
first  rules  of  arithmetic.  <  In  order  to  efl^tthis,  and  to  show  beyond  dis:^ 
pute  what  constitutes  the  true  elementary  principles  of  the  subject,  ve 
must  give  a  brief  example  of  {>ay^bo(^,  Journal,  and  Ledger;  and  -then 

proceed  with  our  analysis. 

.  1  ' — "^ — • — [  -    ~  •        •    •. 

DAY  BOOK. 
'  New  Yoiut,  November  1st,  1842. 


^  Commenced  businesi  this  day  with  8  capital  oL 

Of  which  we  have  in  Cash .: ...>. 

In  notes  and  accept'ees  oT  varrpua  tndividual$,  (Bills  Keceiv.>1 
James  Brown  owes  us  on  account.... ;..:>.^...| 


Bought  Merchandise  amounting  per  Invoice  to«......«..v.. ........ 

For  which  we  have  paid  iti  Cash...... .».«.... .4 I 


Boug^ht  Merchandise  amountijig  per  Iiivorce  to...,. 

For  which  we  are  indebted  Xo  John  Thonrpson,. 

4 


Bought  Merchandise  amounting. per  Invoice. tOv.^..:.^.. '....., 
For  which  we  issued  our  note  in  pajj^meaJt.^; -...•. 


Bought  Merchandise,  amoonting  per  Invoice  to... 

•  In  payment  for  which  we  gave  our  note  for.... 

And  paid  the  balance  in  Cash.. .« 


SAOO  I  00  ■ 
4,000  I  00  ! 
1,000^00 


Sold  Merchandise  amounting  per  jAvoice  to. 

For  which  we  received  in  Cash ,..^ 

7 


1  J 


Sold  Merchandise  amou'niing  per  Invoice  to.,. 

For  which  we  received  the  buyer's  nbte  for. 

And  the  balance  in  Cash.; 

8 


Sold  Merchandise  amounting  lo.. 

For  which  the  buyer,  John  Thompson,  owes  us. 

9 -^ i — . 


MfiOO 
1,800 
2,500 
1,500 


OOj 
I       ^  2,006 

00 

1.800 

2.500 


3,000 


1,800 
700 


djKW 


00 
00 


00 


00 


Bought  the  schooner  Wave  for. 

For  which  we  gave  in  payment  our  note  for. 

. 10  


Bought  Merchandise  amounting  to» 

In  payment  for  which  we  gave  «i  fcWowar-r 


i      750^ 
7^ 

a,ooo 

2,500 
1,300 


}  4.Q0O 


08 

QO 

M 
00 

00 

00 

00 
00 
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015 


JohVi  Kln^ndtc  for...%... .....:..,..... .; 2,000 

•  Wimam  Honda's  for.o.>,....:^.i, ...... ...;..,.,.: 1.000 

Thd  dIacouiH  allowed  on  tbo  above  nojtes  was 

Which  discount'  was  paid  in  Cash ..., 

, '-^ — ;  ■  ■  ;  ,    u  — ' ; 

The  schoonisr  Wave  has  cost  fioTTepaira.....!...^ 
Which  ve  have  paid  in  Cash-.;..!... ..*... 


We  have  iiegotiated  (or  disposed  o^  Henry  Poll's  note  for. 

Atid  allowed  a  discount  (which  is  a  loss  oi) «...; 

We*pcceived  \n  Cash......... « ;., 

13 


Stuidry  acc'ts  cendered  to  us  for  store  expenses,  viz : — Goal  bill 
**      .-*?    Carpenter's  bill,: 

.   **         "    Painter'sbm,.— •..'...•..".-"-•..... 

All  of  which  we  have 'paid  in  Cash, ^ „.^.. 

14 


The  schooner  Wave  has  produced  for  freight. 

Which  we  have  receded  in  Cash.^.. .'...;...... 

J5 


WiB  hove  i^dee^led.  our  note  of  4th  instant  fbr« J, 
On  which  we  ar^  allowed  a  discount  for  the  dme  it  haa  to  run 
We  paid  for  taid  note  in  Cash... 

16 


Bought  MefcbaAdise  amcfunting  (p...v. ... .- < 

:  For  which  we  are  indebted  to  John  Thompson. 

17 


-.pi- 


We  have  given  our  liote  to  Johti  Thompson  for. 
For  which  he  is  accduji table  to  na.......... 

18    — r-r— 


35 
350 


15 
965 

15 
25 

10 


Sold*  Hilerohan^ise  for. 

For  which  we  received  the  buyer's  note. 

19 


An  account  IS  rendered  us  for  Blank  Bookb,  d^cr. 
Which  we  have  paid  in  Cash..... '.■ w..-,... 


We  have  this  ^ay  taken  igin  Account  of  Stock,  ahd  >  q  5no  aq 

value  Merchandise  unsold  at...... )     * 

We  value  the  schooner  Waive  at.. ........................  4,300  00 

N.  B.*— 8ho«i]d  flome  ofbiir  roftd^rt  be  disfM)Md  to  olqeot  to  th«  langnajfe  of  the  aMve  ehtrift  OM  not  bdng 
■nffict^tly  mercantile,  wn  b^g.  to  obticnre  tfiat  ii\ey  are  not  given  an  iqcIi.  We  think  it  beit  that  the  pupu 
•h^iild  be  told  in  the  fullest  ami  plainest  war  I^OMible  what  has  talten  place.  When  b^  uodentanaa  the  tneorj 
of  (kbit  aint  ered^i,  he  wilfiwon  acqdice  the  beitibnnii  of  expr^aaion. 


200 
3,500 

2,800 

2,800 

1,^00 
57 


8,000 

m 

'     . 

35 

00 

350 

' 

i.aoo 

00 

oO 

ft 

00 

' 

00 

00 

50 

soo 

00 

00 

15 

2,485 

OO 

I 

2,800 

3,800 

00 

1,500 

00 

00 

"  • 

57 

00 
00 

00 


00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 

I 

00 


JOURNAL. 
New  YoUK,  Nov&iiber  1st,  1849. 


Cii8h..,......,.k... 

Bills-  Jleceivable. 
Jatnes  Brown.... 


Stock ;, 

JleoMonM  Nr  ike  ahme  Ejttriet.-^The  debit  of  the  Gaah  accotwt  must 
eontain  the  Cn«b  on  han<l  beginning,  and  ttll  receipit«. 

8.~Tbe  debit  of  Bills  Beoeiv&bl^  account  mast  contain  all  aUch  paper  on 
haiid  Ivginning.  and  all"  received  since. 

3.*-KQch  person's  Account  mur  be  charjred  with  ail-that  he  ia  indebted., 

4>— Stock  account  miut  be  -credited  with  the  capitalr  (see  Ledger.) . 
■'  I  ii        ■         I  ■  I  II  ■     '        i     '2  ■  «  1     ■  I  I 


Merchandne. 


Cash 


:h;::.: 


3.000 
4,000 
1,Q00 

00 
00 
00 

Onim. 

6,000 

2,000 

00 

3,000 

00 


R^aaamM. — ^Merehandtte  account  mart  be  debited  with  all  it  coata. 
Caah  account  muM  be  credited  with  iill  paymenta^ 

•  The  alioTe  examples  will  be  siiflicient  to  ahow  that  an  the  maon  for  each  Journal  entr;  is  drawn  fipom  the 
accnvnt  in  the  Ledger  to  which  it  reiatcw.  it  w^nuld  be  uaeleai  for  the  learner  to  attempt  to  underatand  the  Jountel 
imtii  be  h*  made  fully  acqur^nted  with  al)  tl>^  accounts  in  the  Ledger :  he  will  then  lee  the  reaaons  fof  each 
entry,  a«  folly  iu  he  could  desire,  without  explanation. 

The  Journal  then,  is  merely  an  expedient  to  convey  the  proper  entries  for 
evety  transaction,  to  the  Ledger^  each  item  being  assigned  to  its  respective 
account,  whether  debit  or  credit.     We  therefore  proceed  to  the  Ledger : — 
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LEDGER. 
CASH. 


184i2 
Nov. 


«t 


«« 


•« 


•t 


1  On  hand  commenciog 
6i  Received 


13 
14 


«« 


•« 


«t 


Total  received  $7,885 


3,000 

00 

1842 
Nov. 

2 

3,000 

00 

t« 

5 

700 

00 

•( 

10 

985 

00 

u 

11 

200 

00 

I* 

13 

i* 

15 

•1 

19 

Paid.. 


•t 


u 


•t 


u 


u 


«« 


Total  paid  $5,727 


3,000 

750 

350 

35 

50 

3,485 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


57  00 


Roctived. 


BILLS  RECEIVABLE. 


Dispo§edtf. 


Nov. 


t« 


(• 


1 

7 
18 


On  hand  commencing 
Received , 


tt 


Total  received  $7,300 


4,000 
1,800 
1,500 


00 
00 
00 


Nov. 


«« 


lljDispoaed  of  2  notes.... 
13 


«« 


«« 


Tot.  di8poti*d  of  $4,000 


3,000 
1,000 


00 
00 


Redeemed, 


BILLS  PAYABLE. 


Nov. 


15 


Redeemed. 


2,500 

00 

Nov. 

4 

u 

5 

«t 

9 

u 

17 

biued... 


M 


t( 


It 


Total  issued  $10,050 


00 
00 


3,500 

750^ 
4,000  00 
2,80o'oO 


Dr. 


JOHN  THOMPSON. 


Or. 


Nov. 


«t 


8, 

I 

17 


Total  $4,100 


1,300 
2,800 


00 
00 


Nov. 


(C 


3 

16 


Total  $4,600 


1,800:00 


3,800 


00 


Dr. 

JAMES  BROWN. 

o. 

Nov. 

1, 

1,000 

00 

1 

RESOURCES. 

LIABILITIES. 

Merchandise,  valued  at 

8,500 
4,300 
2,158 
3,300 
1,000 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

Bills  Payable  unredeemed 

John  Thompson,  owing  to  him 
Total 

$19,258  00 
8,050  00 

7,550 

500 

00 

Schooner  W^ave 

09 

Cash  on  hand 

8,050 

00 

Bills  Receivable  on  hand 

James  Brown  owes  us 

Total 

19,258 

Pbbsbrt  Worth  $11,308  00 

_^ 
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LEDGER. 
STOCK. 


OtOlay, 


1842 
Nov. 


1 


Capital  commeDcing.. 


8,000 


00 


MERCHANDISE. 


Rektfnt, 


1842| 
Nov. 


tt 


<c 


«< 


2 
3 

4 

5 

10 

16 


Total  cost.... 


2,000 

00 

1842 

Nov. 

1,800 

00 

II 

2,500 

00 

•1 

1,500 

00 

II 

3,000 

00 

II 

2,800 

00 
00 

13,600 

6 

7 

8 

18 

^0 


Value  of  goods  imsold 


Total  returns  16,800 


$16,800  00 
13,600  00 


Profit  #3,200  QOl 


3,000 
2,500 
1,300 
1,500 
8,500 


00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Oudai 

f. 

SCHOONER  Wj 

IK 

E. 

RetufM. 

1842 
Nov. 

9 
11 

4,000 
350 

00 
00 

1842 
Nov. 

II 

14 
20 

Unsold,  and  valued  at 
Total  returns 

200 
4,300 

00 

•1 

00 



Total  cost.... 

4,350 

00 

4,500 

00 

Ouday. 


STORE  EXPENSES. 


Jj089et 

r. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.                                          Gams 

1842 
Nov. 

10 
12 

, ....i. ........... 

35 

15 
107 

00 
00 
00 

1842 
Nov. 

15 

15 

By  merchandise 3^200 

•*  schooner  Wave '      150 

00 

u 

00 
00 

To  store  expenses 

Total  loos.... 

Toulgain.....  3,365 

$3,365 
157 

00 

157 

00 

3,208 

Capital 8,000, 

! 

Pres.  Worth  $11,208 

VOL.   Vn. — ^NO.   VI. 
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BrPLANATtON  OF  THE   LEDGER 

The  grand  business  of  bookkeeping  is  to  dispose  of  ihe  matter  of  the 
Day-book  in  the  form  of  accounts,  which  accounts  collectively  constitute 
a  Ledger. 

The  ledger  is  designed  to  show  the  financial  position  of  the  owner,  either 
as  regards  his  whole  business  or  its  several  parts,  each  part  having  its 
own  particular  account. 

Accounts  are  of  two  kinds,  having  two  distinct  objects ;  the  one  kind  we 
denominate  Primary ,  the  other  Secondary  accounts. 

The  primary  accounts  constitute  a  single-entry  Ledger. 

The  primary  and  secondary  together  constitute  a  double-entry  ledger. 

80  if  we  had  arranged  the  preceding  day-book  by  single-entry,  you 
would  have  had  none  of  the  secondary  accounts  in  the  ledger.  Eadi 
account  in  the  ledger  may  occupy  a  distinct  fo]k>;  but  we  have  arranged 
those  of  the  same  Kind  under  each  other,  in  order  that  you  may  see  their 
analogy :  and  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  two  kinds,  for  you  will  soon 
see  that  secondary  accounts  are  duplicates  of  the  primary,  only  the  items 
are  not  placed  in  the  same  order  of  succession ;  so  if  you  confound  the  two 
together,  you  may  as  well  make  two  accounts  against  one  person,  and 
charge  him  with  both. 

The  primary  accounts  are  the  Cash  Account,  Bills  Recmahlej  Bills 
Payahhf  and  the  accounts  of  individuals. 

All  other  accounts  are  secondary.  This  distinction  is  very  easily  re- 
membered, therefore  let  it  be  carefully  noticed. 

Now  beftre  we  proceed  to  describe  the  operations  in  the  preceding  led- 
ger, let  us  consider  what  it  is  we  desire  to  accomplish. 

We  have  in  the  day-book  a  correct  history  of  every  transaction  that 
has  made  the  minutest  change  in  the  property  or  financial  position  of  the 
concern,  and  we  now  wish  to  find  out,  after  all  these  changes  have  taken 
place,  what  is  our  present  worth. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  enable  you  to  see  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  two  different  ways : — 

Ist.  If  we  can  find  out  what  are  our  Resources  and  what  our  Liabilities, 
our  present  worth  must  be  the  difference  between  the  two. 

The  primary  accounts  enable  us  to  find  out  our  Resources  and  Liabilities. 

2d.  If  we  can  ascertain  what  we  were  worth  when  we  commenced,  and 
what  we  gained  since,  the  sum  will  be  our  present  worth,  or  if  we  lost, 
their  difference. 

The  secondary  accounts  enable  us  to  fulfil  these  latter  conditions ;  and 
having  our  present  worth  derived  from  two  distinct  sources,  we  have  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  all  is  right,  and  our  books  are  said  to  balance. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  how  we  obtained  the  requisite  results  by  the 
primary  accounts. 

In  tl^  debit  or  lefl  hand  column  of  the  Cash  account,  you  will  find  that 
we  have  set  down  every  sum  of  cash  received  from  the  beginning.  And 
in  the  right  hand  or  credit  column,  we  have  set  down  every  payment 
since  that  time. 

We  find  the  whole  amount  received,  to  be 7,885 

And  the  whole  amount  paid ,.  5,727 

Hence  we  must  now  have  on  hand  as  Resoueces f2,158 
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In  tb»  debit  oolumn  of  the  Bills  Receivable  acoouot  we  have  entex«d, 
as  you  will  find  by  referriDg  to  the  respective  dates  in  the  day-boc^,  every 
note  we  received  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  credit  column  we  have 
placed  every  one  we  disposed  of. 

The  amount  of  notes  we  received,  is« • .  7,300 

And  the  amount  disposed  of. 4,000 

Consequently  we  must  have  on  hand  as  Resourcks.  • .  9d|800 

In  the  credit  column  of  the  Bills  Payable  account  we  have  entered  the 
annount  of  every  note  we  issued  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  debit 
column  we  entered  the  amount  of  every  one  we  redeemed  or  took  up. 

We  fhnd  the  total  amount  issued,  to  be.  •  • .  • •  •  10,050 

And  the  total  amount  redeemed 2,500 

Consequently  we  still  have  to  redeem,  which  is  an  item 

of  our  Liabilities..  .  • 97,550 

In  the  debit  column  of  John  Thompson's  account  we  have  entered  every 
sum  for  which  he  became  accountable  to  us,  and  in  the  credit  column 
every  sum  for  which  we  became  accountable  to  him. 

We  find  we  are  now  accountable  to  him 4,600 

And  he  is  accountable  to  us • 4,100 

Consequently  we  owe  him,  which  is  another  item  of  our 

Liabilities $0,500 

James  Brown's  account,  being  arranged  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, shows  that  he  is  accountable  to  us,  which  is  an 
item  of  our  Resources 9l»000 

But  the  primary  accounts  do  not  show  our  whole  Resources,  unless  all 
our  property  be  sold ;  now,  in  this  case,  we  find  we  have  a  ship  and  mer- 
chandise, which  we  set  down  as  Resources  according  to  present  valuation. 

Here,  then,  we  have  shown  how  you  may  under  any  circumstances  get 
at  your  Resources  and  Liabilities  by  making  these  few  accounts  accord- 
ing to  the  above  principles.  Is  there  any  difficulty  to  apprehend  ?  Look  at 
each  account  singly,  and  see  if  it  is  not  the  plainest  way  of  telling  the 
story  that  could  be  devised.  Be  assured  that  when  the  plan  of  these  four 
accounts  is  familiar  to  you,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever;  but  if  you 
attempt  to  make  them  before  you  know  how  they  ought  to  be  made,  or 
lor  what  purpose  vou  are  making  them,  you  deserve  to  be  defeated,  and 
that  you  most  undoubtedly  will  be. 

THE  ledger. 

Secondary  Accounts. — Having  proceeded  so  fkr  with  our  subject,  with- 
out  encountering  any  difficulty  to  discourage  the  student,  let  us  examine 
the  remaining  part. 

The  secondary  accounts,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  to  show  what  we 
were  worth  at  the  outset,  and  how  much  we  gained  or  lost  since. 

In  the  credit  column  of  the  Stock  account  you  will  see  that  we  have 
recorded  what  we  were  worth  at  the  outset. 

The  remaining  secondary  accounts  are  titles  we  have  fixed  upon  to  de- 
scribe the  different  portions  of  our  business. 
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In  the  debit  colunms  w&  have  put  all  we  laid  out  tuider  each  head,  and 
if  we  expended  any  sum  lor  which  we  had  provided  no  particular  head, 
we  entered  it  under  Profit  and  Loss.  Thus  we  had  no  head  for  discount, 
and  we  entered  it  as  loss.  Hence  the  secondary  accounts  are  made  to 
show  on  the  debit  side  all  we  expended  or  lost  in  the  business  or  its  parts, 
and  the  credit  column  shows  the  whole  returns  of  the  business  or  its  parts ; 
and  after  all  the  transactions  have  been  recorded,  we  enter,  as  returns, 
the  valuations  of  each  part  unsold,  (see  Merchandise  and  Ship  0  ^c  then 
take  the  gain  or  loss  on  each  account,  separately,  and  place  all  gain  on 
the  credit  side  of  Profit  and  Loss,  and  all  losses  on  the  debit  side. 

Here  then  we  find  the  total  gain • ••     3,865 

And  the  total  losses •••.•••.,•••     0,157 

The  net  gain  is  therefore 3,208 

Which  added  to  original  capital • ••     8,000 

'  Makes  our  present  worth 11,208 

We  have  now  shown  all  the  accounts  that  are  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  elicit  from  any  transactions  a  statement  of  Resources  and  Liabilities, 
and  also  of  the  Gains,  Losses,  and  Original  Capital ;  hence  in  assigning 
debits  and  credits  to  the  different  accounts,  that  is,  in  forming  a  journal, 
we  have  only  to  consider  what  accounts  are  affected  by  a  transaction :  for 
example, — *<  Bought  merchandise  amounting  to  1(2,000;  for  which  ve 
paid  in  cash."     Required  the  journal  entry. 

Now  look  at  the  Merchandise  account  and  you  will  see  that  the  debit 
side  must  contain  all  it  cost  you,  and  therefore  you  will  debit  Merchandise. 

And  if  you  turn  to  the  Cash  account  you  will  be  reminded  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  entering  all  payments  in  the  credit  column  of  cash  account ; 
hence  your  entry  will  be  to  debit  Merchandise  and  credit  Cash. 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  examples.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are 
to  be  guided  entirely  in  your  journal  entries  by  your  knowledge  of  the 
ledger  accounts ;  and  therefore,  if  you  would  avoid  continued  reference, 
you  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  get  the  whole  plan  of  the  ledger  acoounts 
well  impressed  on  your  mind.     Its  outline  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

We  have  shown  that  all  financial  transactions  whatever,  are  to  be 
separated  into  Cash  receipts — Cash  payments — Other  men's  notes  re- 
ceived — Other  men's  notes  disposed  of — Our  own  notes  issued — Our  own 
notes  redeemed — What  we  are  indebted  to  others — What  others  are  in- 
debted to  us — Expenditures  in  the  business,  or  losses — Returns  of  the 
business,  or  Gains.  There  is  a  proper  place  in  the  ledger  provided  for 
each  of  these  classes,  and  you  have  only  to  inform  yourself  of  these  places 
and  enter  accordingly. 

The  double  entries  that  you  perceive  each  single  transaction  requires 
is  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  your  double  set  of  accounts,  the  dehh 
side  of  one  set  being  the  credit  side  of  the  other  set :  thus  what  sums  yoa 
enter  in  the  debit  side  of  the  secondary  accounts,  as  expenditures  or  out- 
lay, you  are  also  required  to  enter  in  the  credit  c6lumns  of  some  of  the 
primary  accounts,  to  show  how  you  made  your  payments  or  to  whom  yon 
are  indebted,  for  you  could  not  make  any  investment  in  your  business  or 
its  parts,  but  you  must  either  pay  cash,  give  notes,  or  become  indebted 
to  some  one ;  and  any  of  these  cases  require  credits  in  your  primary  ac- 
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coantfu  And  all  you  enter  as  returns  of  the  business  or  its  parts,  must 
either  be  received  in  cash  or  notes,  or  be  owing  by  some  one,  any  of 
which  must  be  debits  of  the  primary  accounts ;  consequently  every  thing 
is  recorded  twice  in  double-entry,  and  you  cannot  make  a  debit  without 
beii^  required  to  enter  a  corresponding  credit. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  important  point  in  the  position  we  proposed 
to  sustain.  We  have  pointed  out  certain  features  as  characteristic  of,  and 
inseparable  firom,  double*entry,  under  every  form  in  which  it  ever  has  been 
or  can  be  practised.  We  also  insist  that  no  matter  what  plan  of  teaching 
may  be  pursued,  unless  it  result  in  giving  all  the  separate  ideas  of  the 
several  accounts  we  have  adverted  to,  the  subject  cannot  be  understood 
with  sufficient  clearness  for  any  practical  purpose ;  which  is  no  more  thim 
saying  you  cannot  practise  bookkeeping  until  you  understand  its  princi- 
ples :  for  that  the  features  we  have  adverted  to,  are  the  only  principles 
that  logically  explain  the  subject,  we  hold  to  be  indisputable ;  they  have 
existed  in  the  subject  unchanged  and  unchangeable  from  its  first  promul- 

fation  ;  they  have  constituted  the  guidance  of  all  who  ever  mastered  dou- 
le-entry, — ^they  afford  the  exact  picture  the  subject  presents  to  every 
experienced  practical  accountant,  with  the  exception,  that  he  has  not  been 
at  the  pains  to  arrange  his  ideas  in  the  logical  order  that  is  necessary 
for  elementary  instruction.  Unfortunately  for  learners,  no  attempt  has 
until  recently  been  made  to  fix  their  attention  on  these  principles  as  the 
ground- work  of  the  study.  If  we  had  no  written  grammars  in  which  lan- 
guage was  analyzed,  and  the  several  parts  of  speech  defined  and  care- 
fully urged  on  the  attention  of  the  student,  could  we  reasonably  expect  to 
make  grammarians  by  requiring  each  pupil  to  take  a  paragraph  and  se- 
parate the  words  into  dififerent  classes  for  himself?  Why  then  should 
we  expect  a  student  to  begin  for  himself  the  analysis  of  *  transactions  in 
business — ^to  distinguish  the  several  collections  that  will  be  required  in  a 
ledger,  when  he  is  entirely  uninformed  of  any  ultimate  purpose  ?  We 
marvel  why  bookkeeping  has  been  so  imperfectly  taught  ,*  but  the  true 
marvel  is,  that  we  should  have  continued  so  long  in  the  attempt  to  convey 
practical  knowledge  without  afibrding  even  a  glimpse  of  its  elementary 
principles. 

Having  defined  what  constitutes  the  governing  features  or  principles 
of  the  subject,  we  proceed  to  give  an  example  oi  the  kind  of  exercise  by 
which  these  principles  will  be  most  speedily  appreciated. 

We  first  lay  down  the  following  as  the  governing  rules  for  the  primary 
accounts,  viz. :  The  Cash  Account,  Bills  Receivable,  Bills  Payable,  and 
the  accounts  of  persons.    (See  ledger.) 

Isl.  Debit  Cash  account  with  all  cash  on  hand  commencing,  and  subse- 
quent receipts  of  cash. 

2d.  Credit  Cash  account  with  all  payments  of  cash. 

dd.  Debit  Bills  Receivable  account  with  all  other  men's  notes  you  held 
commencing,  and  all  subsequently  received. 

4th.  Credit  Bills  Receivable  account  with  all  other  men's  notes  you 
dispose  of. 

5th.  Credit  Bills  Payable  account  with  all  your  own  notes  outstanding 
when  you  commence,  and  all  you  subsequently  issue. 

6th.  Debit  Bills  Payable  account  with  all  your  own  notes  you  redeem 
or  take  up. 

7th.  Debit  each  person's  account  with  all  he  has  become  indebted  to  you. 
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8th.  Credit  each  peraon's  acoount  with  all  you  have  become  indebted 
to  him. 

EXERCISE. 

I  have  extracted  from  my  books  of  acoount  the  following  informatioD. 
My  whole  receipts  of  cash,  including  what  I  had  commencing,  amount 
to  1(82)280,  (see  rule  1.)  Total  amount  of  other  men's  Notes  received 
•16,500,  (8.)  Total  amount  of  my  own  Notes  issued  97,000,  (5.)  To- 
tal  amount  of  Cash  paid  918,576,  (2.)  John  Wilson  has  become  indebted 
93,000,  (7.)  Total  amount'  of  my  own  Notes  redeemed  92,000,  (5.) 
Total  amount  of  other  men's  Notes  I  disposed  of  97,500,  (4.)  I  have 
become  indebted  to  John  Wilson  98,500,  (8.)  William  Farmer  has  be- 
come indebted  to  me  91,000,  (8.^  Merchandise  is  all  sold.  Required 
my  Resources  and  Liabilities  aira  what  I  am  worth. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  exercise  is  as  fbllows.  Make  on  a  slate 
or  waste  paper  the  necessary  headings,  thus : — 

CASH. 

Receipts •••••  Payments. 

BILLS  RECEIVABLE. 

Received.  •  •  • Disposed  of. 

BILLS  PAYABLE. 

Redeemed • • Issued. 

JOHN  WILSON. 

Dr Cr. 

WILLL4M  FARMER. 

Dr Cr. 

Enter  each  item  in  its  proper  account  on  the  proper  side,  according  to 
the  rules  referred  to ;  thus  (2)  refers  to  rule  2. 

When  all  are  entered,  the  following  will  be  the  result : — 

JUaoureet.  lAahUities, 

Cash  on  hand 918,705        BiUs  Payable 95,000 

Bills  Receivable 9,000        John  Wilson 500 

W.  Farmer  owes 1,000  __ 

; —  95,500 

928,705  28,705  

5,500 


Present  worth 928,205 

RULES  FOR  SECONDARY  ACCOUNTS. 

Ist.  Credit  Stock  acoount  with  what  you  are  worth  b^inning. 

2d.  Debit  the  various  parts  of  your  business  under  such  titles  as  yod 
may  choose  to  select,  with  all  you  lay  out,  invest,  or  lose. 

8d.  Credit  the  respective  titles  with  whatever  the  several  departments 
produce  you. 

4th.  When  you  expend  or  receive  any  sum,  for  which  you  have  pro- 
vided no  particular  account,  carry  it  to  Profit  and  Loss. 

5th.  In  all  secondary  accounts,  expenditures  or  losses  are  debits;  and 
receipts  or  gains,  credits. 

We  have  no  particular  predilection  for  rhyming  rules ;  indeed,  where 
they  are  not  founded  on  something  already  known,  we  consider  them 
highly  objectionable,  but  as  a  means  of  keepmg  together  in  the  mind  the 
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several  principles  the  student  has  already  seen  estahlished,  the  ft»llowhig 
may  be  consiaered  of  some  utility : — 

CASH  ACCOUNT. 

Debit  your  Cash  Account  for  cash  received, 
And  credit  Cash  for  ev'ry  item  paid. 

BILLS  RBCEIYABLE. 

When  bills,  or  notes  of  other  men,  you  take, 
To  Bills  Receivable  a  debit  make ; 
When  of  the  notes  of  others  you  dispose, 
Take  care  that  Bills  Receivable  a  credit  shows. 

BILLS  PATABLE. 

For  notes  you  issue  promising  to  pay. 
Bills  Payable  a  crecUt  must  msplay ; 
If  your  own  notes  you  cancel  or  mieem. 
Bills  Payable  a  debit  then  will  claim. 

persons'  aqcqunts. 

Debit  each  person  when  he  takes  from  you, 
And  credit  items  to  another  due. 

SECONDARY  ACCOTTNTS. 

Choose  such  accounts  as  best  describe  your  trade. 
To  debit  cost  of  all  investments  made ; 
Expense  incurred,  or  loss,  must  debit  be, 
That  you  your  whole  expenditure  may  see. 
If  at  the  end,  your  profits  you  would  know, 
Let  Merchandise,  each  sale,  a  credit  show  ; 
All  income  claims  a  credit — try  to  find 
The  best  account  to  designate  its  kind. 

It  will  now  be  evident,  that  we  can  give  similar  exercises  to  teach  the 
secondary  accounts ;  and  thus  by  about  eight  or  ten  exercises,  the  student 
is  made  completely  master  of  all  his  subs^ijuent  operations. 

Here,  then,  afler  securing  to  our  pupil  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  ao* 
counts  that  can  be  required,  which  can  be  accomplif^ied  in  three  or  four 
days,  we  are  prepared  to  place  him  to  the  journal ;  and  now  let  us  contrast 
his  position  with  one  who  is  introduced  to  the  journal  as  his  first  task  :— 

Transaction  IsL 

Commenced  business  with  a  cash  capital  of. •  •  910,000  00 

Required  the  journal  entries  ? 

Our  pupil  will  see  at  once  the  necessity  of  debiting  the  Cash  account, 
and  crediting  the  Stock  account. 

But  how  is  it  with  one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  ?  His 
teacher,  perhaps,  has  made  him  commit  to  memory  the  following  lines : — 

"  By  journal  laws,  what  you  receive 
Is  debtor  made  to  what  you  give ; 
Stock  for  your  debts  must  debtor  be, 
And  creditor  by  property." 

But  will  these  lines  enable  him  to  make  the  entry  ?  No,  the  teacher 
must  tell  what  the  entries  are ;  and  if  he  can  by  any  effort  of  his  ingenuity 
make  the  rule  apply,  even  afler  he  has  told  the  entries,  we  confess  he  is 
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more  sharp-witted  than  ourselves.  But  of  what  use  is  a  rule,  if  it  can  onlj 
be  made  to  apply  when  the  entry  is  known  ?  If  you  g^ve  me  some  mark, 
by  which  I  am  to  know  the  thing  you  send  me  in  search  of,  your  descrip- 
tion will  be  useless,  if  the  mark  is  concealed  ;  your  discovering  it  to  me 
when  the  difficulty  is  over,  will  be  of  no  avail :  but  so  it  is  with  these 
rules.  When  the  teacher  has  shown  what  entries  are  required,  he  pro- 
ceeds by  some  ingenious  argument  to  make  it  appear  that  the  rule  applies. 

Transaction  2d, 
<<  Sold  hardware  to  S.  H.  Lovell,  9250 ;  and  for  cash  to  sundry  per- 
sons,  9160." 

To  this,  we  will  try  another  rule,  which  its  author  pronounces  infalli- 
ble :— 

"  Whatever  owes  us  is  Debtor, 
Whatever  we  owe  is  Creditor." 

This  rule  is  an  attempt  to  make  good  the  very  first  impression  expe- 
rienced by  all  who  open  a  book  of  accounts ;  for  they  naturally  conceive, 
that  what  is  called  Dr.  must  be  owing  to  us,  and  vice  versa.  But  who 
does  not,  afler  a  few  trials,  abandon  this  idea,  from  finding  his  efifbrts  to 
make  sense  of  it  fruitless  1  In  fairness  however  to  the  aumor,  we  give,  in 
his  own  words,  his  application  of  his  rule  to  the  above  transaction. 

"  Elucidation. — The  Sundries  are  debtor,  because  they  owe  us  for  the 
amount  of  value  that  the  hardware  has  produced ;  for  the  production  c«m- 
sisis  in  LoveU  and  Cash, 

"  Hardware  is  creditor,  because  we  owe  that  article  for  the  production 
it  has  caused." 

How  enlightened  the  student  must  be  by  such  elucidation  !   Liet  us  now 
ask  our  own  student  to  explain  the  entries  required.    His  answer  will  be» 
Debit  Cash  with  $160,  because  we  received  that  amount  in  cash. 
Debit  Lovell.  •  •  .$250,  because  he  is  indebted  for  his  purchase. 

Credit  hardware    $410,  because  the  whole  is  returns  from  hardware. 

But  how,  we  would  ask,  are  either  of  these  rules  to  help  the  student  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  we  have  already  shoWn  to  be  indis* 
pensable  to  the  practice  ?  The  student  goes  on  experimenting  upon  trans- 
action after  transaction,  patiently  trying  to  apply  the  rule,  and  when  he 
finds  himself  puzzled,  he  is  only  taught  the  more  admiratkm  of  his  teaob- 
er^s  sagacity,  when  he  listens  to  his  ingenious  *'  elucidation  ;"  and  with- 
out inquiring  whether  he  has  gained  any  general  information,  he  good. 
naturedly  sets  down  all  difficulties  to  the  debit  of  his  own  capacity.  His 
very  first  attempt  to  penetrate  the  object  of  what  he  is  abou^  causes  hin 
to  form  a  wrong  impression,  and  proceed  to  the  very  end  under  the  delu- 
sion. He  says  to  himself,  all  things  received  are  Dr.,  and  all  things 
f'ven,  Cr. ;  therefore,  when  all  is  compared,  the  difference  must  be  wlat 
have  left.  Or,  all  that  owes  me  is  Dr.,  and  all  that  I  owe  Or.,  and 
ccmsequently  the  difference  must  show  how  I  stand.  Great  is  hb  per- 
plexity when  he  discovers  at  last,  that  Drs.  and  Crs. — things  received 
and  given — are  equal.  He  is  told,  that  things  received  are  Dr.,  and  yet 
if  he  receives  a  sum  of  interest  or  chaiges,  he  must  credit  them.  &>w 
thb  would  be  explained  by  teachers,  we  know  not ;  but  in  mo3t  books,  the 
accounts  have  been  prudently  omitted. 

Now  we  are  not  contending,  that  from  instruction  such  as  this,  the 
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student  acquires  no  ideas  of  bookkeeping ;  but  we  contend,  that  he  will 
be  apt  in  all  cases  greatly  to  overrate  his  acquirements,  and  that  he  will 
have  formed  such  very  inadequate  ideas  of  all  that  regards  the  details  of 
a  counting-room,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  will  have  derived 
any  substantial  benefit.  It  is  well  known,  that  attempts  to  introduce  the 
details  of  practical  boc^keeping  into  schools,  have  failed  for  want  of  a 
proper  enposition  of  principles,  and  the  books  abandoned.  Mr.  B.  F.  Fos- 
ter  published,  perhaps,  the  best  exemplification  of  practical  bookkeepiBg 
that  had  then  appeared  in  this  country,  but  what  was  the  result  ?  He 
explained  it  as  other  authors  had  explained  it,  and  then  wrat  on  from 
where  they  left  ofi*  to  the  practice  of  monthly  journalizing ;  but  pupils 
could  not  comprehend  this  stage :  they  were  in  fact  taken  from  the  school 
to  the  counting-room  by  a  change  in  the  details,  and  found  totally  incapa- 
ble of  proceeding.  Mr.  Foster  has  since  altered  his  whole  elementary 
girt  to  conform  to  the  views  here  given,  which  he  is  now  publishing  in 
ngland. 

But  in  journalizing  by  such  rules,  the  student  only  acquires  knowledge 
on  the  subject  in  proportion  as  he  happens  to  remarK  and  fohn  a  govern- 
ing principle  by  repetition ;  and  this  process  is  slow  and  tedious.  Thus, 
having  journalized  many  receipts  of  cash,  he  at  last  unconsciously  be- 
comes impressed  with  the  principle  of  debiting  Gash  with  all  receipts,  but 
not  perhaps  until  he  has  first  determined  that  he  must  debit  it  when  he 
receives  it  for  merchandise ;  and  next  when  he  receives  it  on  account,  and 
then  when  he  receives  it  for  a  note,  until  at  last  he  shakes  off  all  other 
circumstances  which  encumbered  the  true  principle,  and  he  finds  he 
must  debit  cash  whenever  he  receives  it,  no  matter  for  what ;  and  so  he 
accumulates  a  few  principles  slowly  and  imperfectly.  But  to  acquire  the 
whole  subject  in  this  way,  would  occupy  years  instead  of  weeks.  It  is 
so  in  the  counting-room,  and  must  be  so  in  the  school,  unless  the  teacher 
expedite  the  process  of  generalization  by  disclosing  the  principles  that  are 
in  reality  the  object  of  pursuit. 

Hence,  the  student  has  no  leisure  to  attend  to  details,  he  consumes  his 
whole  time  in  endeavoring  to  learn  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit  by  mak- 
ing a  journal,  without  accomplishing  even  that  object.  But  how  is  it  with 
the  pupil  who  has  learnt  the  principles  ?  It  is  true  he  spends  a  few  days 
in  acquiring  the  knowledge  that  is  considered  the  necessary  mibstitote  ror 
a  rule»  but  mark  the  result ;  he  makes  his  journal  entries  without  any 
necessity  of  help  from  his  teacher,  he  knows  what  must  be  done  in  order 
to  get  at  his  result,  and  he  perfectly  understands  how  each  step  bears 
upon  it,  for  in  no  other  case  can  he  proceed.  He  is  supplied  with  a 
month's  business,  and  required  to  bring  a  balance-sheet ;  and  when  he  finds 
fae  can  accomplish  this,  he  gains  more  confidence  for  the  next ;  and  if  the 
practice  be  judiciously  selected  for  him  by  his  teacher,  he  will  always 
succeed.  In  this  way  he  can  accomplish  at  least  five  times  as  much 
practice,  and  may  be  required  to  adopt  every  variety  of  process ;  for  it 
makes  no  difference  to  him,  whether  he  is  to  make  his  journal  fifom  a  day- 
book alone,  or  firom  all  the  variety  of  subsidiary  books  that  can  be  used  ; 
so  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  his  time  is  occupied  in  real  practice^ 
-where  he  is  thrown  entir^y  on  his  previously  acquired  knowledge,  instead 
of  groping  along  in  doubt  and  difi&culty.  InstMid  of  balancing  once  or 
twice,  he  will  &ilanoe  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  a  few  weeks. 
And  all  these  advantages  are  gained,  by  spending  a  few  days  in  learning 
tfae  principles,  instead  of  beginning  to  work  by  a  rule.    But  what  is  it  we 
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coQtend  for  in  teaching  this  subject  ?  In  all  •  books  of  elementary  know, 
ledge  in  odier  branches,  the  first  object  is  to  search  for  thoee  general  and 
selEevident  truths  or  principles  that  form  the  basis  of  the  subject,  aod 
then  to  select  any  exercise  by  which  those  principles  will  be  most  clearly 
and  frequently  brought  into  operation,  until  the  mind  not  only  appre- 
ciates their  truth,  but  becomes  so  saturated  with  them  that  their  applica- 
tion is  instantly  perceived  ;  and  in  attaining  this  object,  it  is  of  very  slight 
importance  whether  the  operations  selected,  are  such  as  are  oonunoalj 
wanted  in  practice  or  not ;  it  is  sufficient  if  they  enable  us  to  insist  upon 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  principles  we  design  to  employ  in  our 
subject. 

If  we  would  place  a  check  upon  wild  speculation— diminish  the  nom- 
bef  of  bankruptcies— -afibrd  a  timely  warning  against  extravagant  expen- 
diture— and  throw  light  into  the  obscure  recesses,  where  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement  are  wont  to  lurk  undetected,  we  know  no  better  way  of  begin- 
ningt  than  by  urging  a  complete  and  effectual  reform  in  this  department 
of  commercial  education.  Nay,  not  only  do  we  consider  the  interests  of 
the  mercantile  community  deeply  involved  in  the  issue  of  this  movement, 
we  contend  further  that  no  youth,  for  whatever  occupation  he  may  be 
destined,  should  be  considered  to  have  completed  even  a  oommoo  or 
tolerable  education,  until  he  can  commence  his  intercourse  with  the  workl, 
provided  with  that  knowledge  which  is  so  essential — so  indiapeosable  to 
the  protection  of  his  rights ;  which,  in  truth,  will  alone  enable  hun  to  prove 
or  maintain  the  distinction  of  meum  and  tuum.  The  subject  is  now 
reduced  to  a  simple  arithmetical  problem,  and  we  have  shown,  that  te 
any  mass  of  financial  data,  how  complicated  soever  it  may  be,  two  uni- 
form and  simple  methods  of  solution  apply,  so  as  to  determine  the  owner's 
position  ;  and  this  being  once  taught,  the  principles  of  double-entry  are 
mastered.  Is  a  knowledge  of  this,  less  necessary  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  arithmetic,  merely  because  the  sum  is  longer  ?  In  this  form  tfaa 
subject  is  placed  as  completely  under  the  management  of  the  sohooimas- 
ter,  as  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Let  it  then,  we  say,  be  tai^ 
in  every  conmion  school  throughout  the  Union.  The  object  is  not  to 
make  every  man  a  bookkeeper,  but  to  make  him  competent  to  understand 
whatever  accounts  may  come  under  his  notice,  and  to  detect  and  exposa 
erroneous  results,  however  ingeniously  they  may  have  been  dimwn. 

It  is  not  disputed,  that  however  well  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  may 
be  taught,  each  student  in  applying  it  to  practice,  will  exhibit  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  disposition  of  the  details  ;  some  will  choose  one  set  of  Mihsi- 
diary  books  and  some  another :  but  if  two  men  were  to  write  on  the  same 
subject  wiUi  the  same  sentiments,  would  they  not  oonstruct  their  seoteDces 
differently ;  and  should  we  not  consider  this  very  difierence  as  the  sureit 
evidence  we  could  have  of  originality  ?  Both  may  write  granimaticaUTt 
yet  one  may  greatly  excel  the  other ;  but  because  each  has  a  way  of  2^ 
own,  this  can  surely  be  no  argument  that  the  study  of  gramnmr  is  usekcs. 

What  we  would  insist  upon  then,  as  regards  accounts,  is,  that  every 
one  should  he  competent,  at  least  to  state  his  financial  afiairs  cone^Tt 
and  as  regards  the  mmor  details  of  practice,  those  who  are  amhltioQs  of 
attaining  perfection,  will  find  ample  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  their 
nuity,  and  much  to  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  others.* 

*  Our  readers  are  referred  for  a  full  devtiopmeot  of  this  syttem  of  htt^hitig  ihe  aul>- 
ject,  to  **  Jonee'0  Phnciplea  and  Practice  of  fiookkeepiog.*' 
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ajw.  ffl,— preferring  creditors  in  assignment— its  morality. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magtzine. 

Smcc  the  passage  of  the  late  Bankrupt  Law,  this  cannot  be  a  subject 
of  much  concern  to  those  who  may  be  made  the  involuntary  subject  of  it, 
as  an  assignment  would  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy  which  would  authorize 
a  commission  to  be  issued,  and  vacate  the  deed ;  but  there  is  a  lai^e  class 
of  debtors  who  may  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  at  their  own  option,  or 
give  preferences  to  particular  creditors,  by  assignment,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  To  this  latter  class,  the  nx>ral  pro*> 
priety  of  giving  such  preferences,  is  a  question  of  no  inconsiderable  im- 
portance, and  ought  to  be  rightly  understood.  Upon  this  subject  we  cannot 
coincide  in  the  views  expressed  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine ;  but  on  the  contrary,  believe  those  views,  as  broadly 
as  laid  down,  cannot  be  supported  by  sound  reasoning,  or  on  strict  princi- 
ples of  morality.  The  custom  of  giving  preferences  to  a  particular  class  of 
creditors  has  prevailed  so  long,  and  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  must 
be  presumed  that  the  creditor,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  character  of 
the  debt  contracted,  naturally  expects  from  the  uniform  usage  upon  the 
subject,  that  in  the  event  of  the  debtor's  failure,  bis  claim  will  share  the 
same  fate  that  those  of  a  similar  character  have  invariably  met  cmder 
similar  circumstances.  If  both  the  parties  are  merchants,  the  one  who 
sells  the  other  goods  upon  credit,  has  every  reason  to  believe  at  the  time 
die  contract  is  made,  that  if  the  debtor  from  any  cause  whatever  should 
become  unable  to  meet  all  his  engagements,  and  should  owe  what  th^ 
mercantile  world  knows  by  the  name  of  "  confidential  debts,''  those  debts 
will  be  preferred  to  his,  and  be  only  placed  upon  an  equality  with  other 
creditors  holding  claims  of  a  similar  nature  to  his  own.  This  is  an  im- 
plied  understanding  between  the  parties,  as  much  as  any  other  custom 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  merchants,  which  is  not  expressed  at  the 
time ;  and  any  custom  or  particular  state  of  things  in  reference  to  which 
parties  contract,  are  obligatory  in  conscience,  and  in  most  cases  in  law. 
if  then  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  between  them,  such  as  we  have 
mentioned,  it  is  difiicult  for  the  acutest  moral  perception  to  discover  any 
moral  impropriety  in  the  debtor's  doing  what  the  law  does  not  prohibit, 
but  on  the  contrary  recognises  and  enforces ;  and  what  it  was  expected 
by  the  excluded  creditor  he  would  do  when  overtaken  by  misfortune  or 
embarrassment.  The  individual,  also,  who  lends  his  money  or  his  name 
to  facilitate  the  business  and  prosperity  of  another,  does  so  in  the  confi- 
dence, predicated  upon  almost  invariable  usage,  that  the  party  obtaimnff 
assistance  in  that  manner,  when  overtaken  by  pecimiary  distresses,  wiH 
not  permit  him  to  suffer ;  and  the  breach  of  this  implied  confidence  Iw 
placing  all  creditors  upon  an  equality,  it  seems  to  us  would  indicate  mu<m 
more  of  moral  turpitude  in  the  debtor,  than  if  he  were  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence  denounced  in  the  article  referred  to.  Besides  this,  the  individual 
who  sells  property  to  another  on  credit,  seldom  does  it  from  any  principle 
of  benevolence  or  feeling  of  kindness  towards  the  purchaser,  but  generally 
almost  solely  for  the  profit  or  other  advantage  he  expects  to  derive  from 
the  transaction  ;  but  he  who  lends  his  money  or  his  name,  generally  does 
it  without  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  himself,  and  with  motives  entirely 
disinterested.  Now  if  a  mere  security,  who  has  become  so  without  any 
CQBaiderati6ii,  and  with  no  other  motive  than  to  do  the  principal  a  kind^ 
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ness,  b  required  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  creditor,  who 
has  become  one  for  the  profit  he  gains  or  expected  to  gain  by  the  ccmtnct, 
the  disinterested  security  would  be  really  a  greater  loser,  than  the  cred> 
itor  who  sold  the  property,  perhaps  at  a  large  profit  on  the  amount  of 
money  laid  out  for  it.     For  instance,  a  merchant  sells  another  goods  to 
the  amount  of  a  thousand  dollars,  which  cost  him  in  money  eight  hun- 
dred ;  a  security  is  liable  for  the  same  individual,  for  a  thousand  dollars: 
the  debtor  fails,  and  assigns  his  effects  for  the  equal  benefit  of  the  two  credit- 
ors, from  which  each  of  them  realizes  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar ;  in  such  a 
case  it  seems  evident  that  the  merchant  really  loses  but  three  hundred  dol- 
lars of  his  debt,  while  the  security  loses  five  hundred.     Now  it  seems  to 
uis  that  in  morals  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  place  these  two  crediton 
upon  an  equality  under  such  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difier- 
ent  feelings  that  actuated  them  in  the  manner  of  becoming  creditors.    If 
the  motives  which  actuate  men  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  are  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  (and  nothing  is  .better  settled  in  morals  than 
that  they  should  be,)  it  will  appear  that  there  is  an  obligation  of  a  very 
high  character  resting  upon  the  principal  debtor,  to  save  harmless  those 
who  have  generously  lent  him  the  use  of  their  names  to  promote  his  pros- 
perity without  any  consideration  moving  towards  themselves.     Acts  of  dis- 
interestedness call  upon  the  individual  who  receives  the  benefit  of  them,  ^ 
the  exercise  of  proper  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  proper  acts  also,  whenever 
occasions  are  presented  for  their  manifestation ;  and  he  who  under  any 
circumstances  permits  a  friend  who  has  become  a  security  for  him,  to  be 
a  sufierer  by  his  generosity,  as  long  as  he  has  the  means  of  preventing  k, 
is  certainly  esteemed  in  all  enlightened  communities  as  a  very  ungratefiil 
being  ;^-«nd  ingratitude,  among  all  nations,  has  been  considered  the  black- 
est of  crimes.     Indeed,  a  security  is  so  much  favored,  even  in  respect  to 
his  liability  to  the  creditors  of  his  principal,  that  a  court  of  chancery, 
which  is  peculiarly  a  court  of  conscience,  will  not  revive  his  liability  if 
he  is  exonerated  at  law.     The  argument  that  a  security,  or  he  who  lends 
money  to  the  debtor,  should  be  no  more  favored  than  other  creditors,  nor 
80  much,  because  they  thus  enable  the  debtor  to  keep  up  a  fictilious 
credit,  which,  in  the  end,  will  prove  more  injurious  to  creditors  generally 
than  if  those  means  are  withheld,  cannot  be  supported.     There  is  more 
of  plausibility  than  of  soundness  in  the  position,  for  it  assumes  that  the 
lender  and  security  have  greater  knowledge  of  the  debtor's  afiairs  than 
other  creditors,  which  is  not  oflen  the  case.    Without  this  assamptioii  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive  but  what  other  creditors  are  in  pari-deUcto  with  the 
lender  and  security,  in  respect  to  that  matter ;  for  if  they  are  all  equally 
ignorant  of  the  debtor's  real  condition,  the  merchant  sustains  his  credk 
(how  little  soever  it  may  be  deserved)  as  much  by  selling  him  goods  upon 
credit,  as  the  lender  by  the  use  of  his  money,  or  the  security  by  the  ose 
of  his  name.     Indeed  the  very  fact,  that  the  debtor  caii  buy  as  nauch  ^ro- 
perty  as  he  pleases  upon  credit,  is  oflener  the  inducement  for  others  to 
lend  their  names  and  money  than  the  reverse.     Upon  the  whole,  it  seeos 
to  us  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  a  debtor's  preferring  one  creditor  over 
another  under  peculiar  circumstances,  but  on  the  contrary  to  neglect  to 
do  so  would  be  the  more  unconscientious  course :  the  sufficiency  of  those 
eircumstanoes  must  be  a  matter  resting  in  his  own  conscience,  and  it  a 
therefore  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  by  which  he  should  be 
governed.    If  he  considers  properly  the  circumstances  under  which  par- 
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ticular  debts  have  been  oootracted,  the  necessitous  condition  of  some  of 
his  creditors,  who  would  be  reduced  to  poverty  and  want  by  his  neglecting 
to  provide  for  them,  while  others  would  but  slightly  be  injured,  he  will 
not  go  very  fkr  wrong,  though  he  cannot  escape  the  censure  of  all ;  for 
the  unfortunate  debtor  who  is  unable  to  pay  all  he  owes,  cannot  possibly 
give  satisfaction  to  all  his  creditors,  whatever  course  he  may  pursue.  If 
all  are  placed  upon  an  equality  with  respect  to  the  division  of  his  estate, 
those  wnose  claims  stand  upon  higher  grounds  than  others,  will  clamor 
against  his  ingratitude.  If  they  are  preferred,  those  who  are  not  so  highly 
favored,  will  be  equally  loud  in  denouncing  his  injustice ;  so  that  whatever 
disposition  of  his  effects  he  may  make  that  does  not  satisfy  all,  he  must 
inevitably  be  subjected  to  the  animadversion  of  some.  Since  then  he  can- 
not gratify  the  wishes  of  all,  but  must  be  reprobated  by  some,  his  only 
course  is  to  act  from  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  the 
suggestions  of  his  better  feelings,  and  thereby,  at  least,  secure  the  approba- 
tion of  his  own  heart 

GtinuoUU^  Ala^  OeU  18, 1849. 


abt.  IV.— progress  of  population  and  wealth  in  the  united 

STATES,  IN  FIFTY  YEARS. 

▲8  BZHUITSD  BY  THE  DKCBNlf  liX  CBNBU8  TAKEN  IN  THAT  PERIOD. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  AGGBS6ATS  INCREASE  OF  THE   POPULATION  IN  FIFT7  TEAKS,  AND  OF  THE 

DIFFERENT  RACES  WHICH  COMPOSE  IT. 

Havino  exhibited  in  succession  the  six  enumerations  which  have  been 
taken  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  noticed  the  more  striking 
and  important  facts  to  be  inferred  from  each,  it  will  now  be  our  purpose 
to  examine  them  in  the  aggregate,  together  with  such  general  results  as 
may  be  deduced  from  them. 

We  therefore  propose  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  prepress  of 
population  during  the  half  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  census 
was  taken,  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  m  the  lai^r  geographical 
divisions,  and  in  the  difierent  races  and  classes ; 

To  investigate  the  subject  of  the  proportion  between  the  sexes,  and  in- 
quire  into  the  causes  of  the  diversities  among  different  classes,  and  of  the 
variations  in  the  same  class ; 

To  compare  the  sexes  and  the  different  races  as  to  longevity ;  and  the 
maladies  of  deafness  and  blindness ; 

To  inquire  into  the  natural  increase,  in  the  United  States  generally,  in 
the  old  and  the  new  states,  and  of  the  difierent  races ;  the  past  and  future 
influence ;  and  the  future  progress  of  population  ; 

To  inquire  into  the  future  progress  of  domestic  slavery,  and  some  of  its 
remote  effects ; 

To  consider  the  progress  of  political  power,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
numbers ; 

And  lastly,  we  shall  estimate  the  annual  income  of  the  several  states, 
and  of  the  Union,  from  all  sources,  and  inquire  into  the  past  and  future 
progress  of  the  national  wealth. 

By  the  following  table  we  may  compare— 
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Tkt  P^puUtitn  of  tack  SUite  mnd  Territory ,  ma  txkibiUd  by  $ix  emumtrmUoms  m  ffpi 
yearOf  with  it*  Decennial  Rate  oflncreaae  during  the  same  period. 


POPULATION. 


1790. 


1800. 


N.  Uunps. 
VeruMiHt,. 
MftMch'i. 
Rhode  lU 
ComiecUc. 


W,540 
141,899 

85,419 
378,717 

69,110 
S38,U1 


1810. 


15i,7l9 
183,7eS 
154,465 
433,^5 
69,1'^; 
S51,008| 


1820. 


238,705 
914,369 
il7,713 
479,040 
77,031 
968,042 


398,335 
8U,101 
S35,764 
5«3,987 
83,059 
«75,2U-2 


1830. 


1810. 


1. 009  ,W3 1,933,315 


n.  xofli,.. 
it.  JcTwjr,. 
FeniHylv . 
Delaware, 
Haryland, 


340,190 
184,139 
434  373 
50,096 
310,738 


581,756 
311,949 
609,365 
04,373 
341,548 


Dlt.orCol 14,093 


1,471,891 


090,049 
245.555 


1,659,808 


1,378,813 
377,575 


810,09111,049,458 
73.674      73,749 


380,546 
34,033 


Vinfaiia,. . 
N.  CaroUn. 
0.  CaMlia. 
Geonrta,.. .: 
PtorklA..., 


748,308 

393,751 

349,073 

83,548 


407;»0 
33,939 


1 ,337,456  l^»,994j3,49],938  3,313,983 


880,3001  974,6331,065,379 
478,103:  SS5,500|  638,839 
345,591    415,115    903,741 


168,110,  353,433 


340,987 


1,473,660 1,865,9953,197,670  3,547,836  3,063430 


Alabama,.' 
MiMiflaipp.* 
Louisiana, 
ArkaiMM,. 
Teaneiiee,i 


8,850 


35,791 


106,003 


35,791 


Mtfioun,.. 
Kentucky , 

Obto, 

Indiana, . . 
Utinola,... 
Michifan, . 
Wiacoosiii 
lowar--..; 


73,077 


114,453    378,635j  810,358 


390,955 

45,365 

4,875 


73,077,  371,195 


40,398 
76,556 


861,737 


144,317 
75,448 

153,407 
14,373 

433,813 


30,845  66,586 

406,511  964,317 

330,760  581,434 

34,580  147,17» 

l3,iW3,  55,3111 


399,455; 
969,338, 

980,653^ 

610,408 

97.199' 

397,675 


1,954,717 


1,918,608 

390,833 

1,948333 

76,748 

447,040 

39,834 


4,151,886  5418,070 


1,911,405  1,839,797 


737,987 

581,185 

516,833 

34,730 


309,537 
136,631 
915,739 
30,388 
681,904 


1,374,170 


4,768 


609,680 


3,999,837  5,305,9357,839,814l9,638,131'19,866,090 


8,896 


140,455 
6B7,917 
937,903 
343,031 
157,445 
31,639 


1,433^  3,898,390 


501,793 
384,574 

S9l>t8 
W7,60i» 
10(<,830 
3U0,978 
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1800. 


3,234,833 


57.1 
38.5 
80.6 
11.6 
0.4 
9.4 


1810. 


31.1 


3,438;g81 

373,306 

1,734,033 

78,085' 

470,019, 

43,713 


753,419 

994,398 

691,303 

54,477 


79.3 
14.6 
38.6 

8.7 
0.3 


30.3 


18.5 
31.3 

38.7 
70. 


3,333,483 


36.6 


500,756 
975,651 
353,411 
97,574 
839,310 


3,345,602 


383,702 

779,898 

1,519,467 

685,806 

476,183 

219,36: 

30,045 

43,113 


4431,370 


17,009,453 


200. 


219.8  330.8 


200. 


50.7 
16.6 
41. 
11.6 
11.3 
4.3 


19.3 


63.6 
16.3 
34.4 
13. 

8.8 
61.1 


1820. 1 1880. 1 1810^ 


30.4 
13.8 

0.3 
10.9 

6. 

5.1 


34. 
10.3 
19. 
16.6 
17. 
8.1 


13.8  I  17.8 


35.7 
5.1 
4. 

3tt.9 

11.9 

3.9 


14.1 


4S.1  I 
13. 

80.5 
0.1  I 
7.     •' 

37.7 


36.8 


0.0 
16.3 
30.1 
55.1 


88.9 


39.7 
15.5 
88. 5 
5.5 
0.7 
99.5 


99.3 


33J 

1«.4 

i73 

i.7 

5.1 

9.7 


9.3  13.7 

15.3  ;  15.5 

18.1  15.6 

35.1  91.6 


34 

3.4 

2.1 

la 

33^ 
47. 


17.8     15.9  I  21.        8.3 


35.6 


47.8 


87. 
100.4 


ei.5 


114. 


14S.       90.9 
81.      175. 
40.6  '  61.6 

118.8  »U.l 
61.3  I  31.6 


6B.6  j  63.4 


83.9 


ai9.5   108.9  173.8. 


408.7   151.9 


403.9 


371.1 


35.02 


36.45 


88.8 


81.9 
61.3 


13.4 

63. 


400.3   133.     :  99.9 

349.5   IbS.l  ^308.4 

86.1  855.6  1555.6 


158.      104.4  I  €1.5  I  79.7 


33.35  33.85  33.CI 


As  the  states  and  territories  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  fi^e 
divisions,  which  are  separated  not  only  by  their  geographical  position,  bat 
also,  with  few  exceptions  in  their  modes  of  industry  and  commercial  in- 
terests, it  is  thought  proper  to  compare  the  progress  of  population  in  tbca 
divisions ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 


INCREASRD  POPULATION  FROM  AUGUST  1.  IT».  Dl 

DIVISIONS. 

10  years. 

20  years. 

30  years. 

40  years^ 

50*yMr«. 

1.  The  New  England  States, 

2.  The  MiDor.r.  States,  with  D.  of  Col, 

3.  The  Southern  States,  with  the  ) 

TenitoTY  o(  JPlorida. \ 

12S.4 
136.2 

126.6 

319.8 

371.6 

145.8 

186.3 

149.1 
1,058. 

857.5 

164.4 
240.2 

172.9 

24^. 

1,948. 

193.6 
310.4 

209.1 

3,839. 

3,145. 

.  221.3 
382.7 

2^.1 

4.  The  SoLTH westerh  States,.. 

5.  The  North wk»t*n  States,  with  i 

the  Territories  of  Wisconsin  > 

nnrl    Tntnti                                              1 

6,174. 
5,654. 

Total  of  the  United  States. 

135. 

184  2 

245.3 

827.4 

434  5 

•  It  will  be  recollected  ihai  by  the  chnnge  of  ilie  day  of  taklnc  the  census  from  Mteltdt^  AuroM  to 
Igl  of  June,  tbe  period*  referred  to  In  the  two  laiit  columm  want  two  monthc  of  the 


Vmted  States,  m  F^jf  Years. 


Oft 


The  very  great  disparity  exhibited  by  the  preceding  table  between  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  three  first  divisions,  which  comprise  the  thirteen 
original  states,  and  that  of  the  two  western  divisions,  is  to  be  referred 
almost  entirely  to  migration,  the  Atlantic  states  losing  yet  more  than 
they  gain  by  emigrants,  whilst  the  western  states  gain  largely  and  steadily 
both  from  foreign  and  domestic  emigration.  There  is,  moreover,  probably 
a  small  difference  in  their  natural  increase,  which  will  be  investigated  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  memoir. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  into  the  three  classes  of  whites,  free 
persons  of  color,  and  slaves,  at  each  census ;  with  the  deo^inial  increase 
of  each  class,  are  presented  in  the  following  table  : — 


nw. 

180O. 

I8I0. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

DBCSimUL  inCKBAtB  FSK  CBRT  III 

cLaicks. 

i8oa 

1810. 

18». 

1836. 

184a 

Wbltes^.. . 
FreeCoI'd, 
Slaves,.... 

3,172404 

S9,4<» 

•97,897 

4,304,489 
108,305 
893,041 

5,862,0047,8:2,711 

186,446    238,197 

1,191341,543,688 

10,537373 

310,509 

2,099.043 

14,189^55 

386348 

2,487355 

36.7 
32.3 
87.9 

36.2 
72.2 
83.4 

34.3 

27.7 
20.6 

33.8 
34.2 
30.1 

34.7 
20.9 
23.8 

Total  Free. 

3,231,930 

4,412,884 

6,048,450  8410,908 

10,886,972 

14375303 

36.4 

37. 

34.1 

33.7 

34.1 

IVHalOord 

757363 

1,001,436 

l,3n,810 1,781,885 

2328,641^  2,873,703) 

32.2 

37.6 

20.3 

80.6 

S3.4 

The  total  increase  of  the  three  classes  in  fifty  years,  has  been, 

of  whites,.  •  •  •  as  100  to  447.3 

«  «  «  of  free  colored 649.7 

"  «  "  of  slaves 856.4 

«  "  "  of  the  whole  colored....  379.4 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  three  classes,  at  each  census,  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 


1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1830. 

1830. 

1840. 

While*. 

80.7 
1.5 

17.8 

81.1 

3.6 

16.8 

81. 
3.6 
16.4 

81.5 
3.5 
16. 

81.9 

3.5 

15.6 

83.1 

Free  Colored.......... 

3.3 

Slaves. .' 

14.6 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  comparison,  that  in  half  a  century,  the 
whites  have  gained,  and  the  colored  persons  have  lost  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population ;  and  that  the  free  persons  have  gained,  and  the  slaves 
have  lost  3*2  per  cent. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  PROPORTION  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  law  of  the  human  species,  that  the  number 
of  males  bom  exceeds  that  of  females  in  a  small  proportion  ;  and  a  dis- 
parity continues  through  the  subsequent  periods  of  life,  until  we  reach 
that  stage  when  the  greater  casualties  to  which  males  are  exposed,  have 
counterbalanced  the  original  excess.  Is  this  an  ultimate  fact  which  we 
must  refer  to  a  final  cause,  or  is  its  proximate  cause  the  greater  stren^h 
and  vigor  of  the  male  sex,  by  reason  of  which  fewer  of  that  sex  are  still- 
born, or  perish  by  abortion,  or  other  casualties  before  birth  ? 

The  numbers  of  the  two  sexes,  and  the  proportion  between,  as  exhibited 
by  each  census,  were  as  follows :— 
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Progreu  ffPopakOkm  and  WaM  m  the 


Whiti 
Miles,. 


Females,.. . 
PRKB  Col. 

Males, 

Females^.'. 
81.AVM, 

MalcL 

Females,.. . 


17M. 


1,615,(B5|l00. 

TO 

1,556,839 


1800. 


9,9M,4S1 
9S.3!s,100,068( 


1810. 


100.  |S,987^1 

TO 

95.33,874,433 


1890. 


100.    4,001,064 

TO 

06.93^^7 


No  diicrtminatton  of  tbe  sexes  In  the  colored 
popvlatkMi  at  these  emimenttfoas. 


112,734 
135,463 


788.096 
755,060]  95.9 


AS 

100. 

TO 

96. 


1830. 


1840. 


5,355,133|100. 

TO 

,115  96. 


85,171, 


7^MM06(10B. 

TO 

616,940,161   06.7 


153,453 
1U.3I    166,146108.3 

1,019,333! 
996,990  96.4 


It  appears,  by  the  preceding  table,  that  while  both  in  the  white  and  the 
slave  population,  tbe  males  always  exceed  the  females,  commonly  be- 
tween three  and  four  per  cent ;  in  the  free  colored  portion,  tbe  females 
exceed  the  males  from  seven  to  eleven  per  cent.  This  diversity  is  to  be 
ascribed  principally  to  the  roving  habits  of  the  men  of  this  class,  many 
of  whom  take  to  a  seafaring  life,  and  some  travel  and  even  settle  abroad. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  are  in  some  of  the  states  a  greater  proportion  of  females 
emancipated.  The  census  furnishes  us  with  no  data  ror  verifying  this 
conjecture,  as  the  excess  of  females  is  by  far  the  greatest  at  that  perkxi 
of  life  when  either  cause  would  be  most  operative ;  that  is,  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  thirty-six.  By  the  fifth  census,  the  males  of  this  claas 
between  ten  and  twenty-four,  were  43,079,  and  females  47,329 ;  and  of 
those  between  twenty-four  and  thirty-six,  the  males  were  27,650,  and  tbe 
females  32,541.  In  like  manner,  by  the  sixth  census,  the  males  between 
ten  and  twenty-four  were  52,805,  and  the  females  56,592 ;  and  between 
twenty- four  and  thirty-six,  the  males  were  35,321,  and  the  females 
41,682 ;  so  that  of  the  whole  excess  of  females  by  the  fiflh  census, 
amounting  to  12,693,  nearly  three-fourths  (9,141)  were  between  the  ages 
often  and  thirty-six  ;  and  of  the  excess  by  the  sixth  census,  13,341  more 
than  three-fourths  ^10,148)  were  between  the  same  ages.  Nor  can  any 
argument  against  tne  supposed  greater  emancipation  of  females  be  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  correspondent  deficiency  of  female  slaves, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty-six,  since  such  emancipation  may  be 
counterbalanced,  and  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the  runaway  slaves, 
who  are  mostly  males. 

It  will  be  also  perceived,  that  there  was,  both  in  1830  and  1840,  a 
greater  preponderance  of  males  on  the  part  of  the  whites  than  of  the 
slaves,  owing  partly  to  the  excess  of  males,  of  the  white  emigrants  from 
Europe,  and  partly  to  the  diminution  of  male  slaves  by  running  away. 

Of  the  whites,  the  excess  of  males  was  the  greatest  in  1800 ;  being  to 
the  females  as  100  to  95.3.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  French  emigrants  who  thronged  to  the  United  States  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  A  similar  flow  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  between 
1830  and  1840,  has  caused  the  like  excess  of  white  males,  that  is  shown 
by  the  last  census. 

To  find  the  comparison  between  the  sexes,  from  the  influence  of  immi- 
gration, as  far  as  practicable,  let  us  take  the  males  and  females  under  ten 
years  of  age.     Their  numbers  were  first  taken  in  1800  : — 

By  the  second  census  the  white  males  were  to  the  females  as  100  to  93-6 
By  the  third  census  "  "  "  "  «*         94.8 

By  the  fourth  census         "  "  "  "  «        95.^ 

By  the  fiflh  census  "  "  «  "  «         95.S 

By  the  sixth  census  "  «  «  «  m         95  4 
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By  this  it  appears,  that  there  has  heen  a  steady  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion  of  females  during  the  last  forty  3near8.  But  the  greater  disproportion 
between  the  sexes,  which  is  shown  by  the  two  first  enumerations,  than 
that  which  appears  in  the  three  last,  seems  to  require  explanation.  Per- 
hape  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  interruption  given  to  navigation  from  1806  to 
1815,  by  which  the  number  of  boys  formerly  going  to  sea,  or  on  board 
fishing  vessels  and  coasters  being  diminished,  augmented  the  proportion 
of  males* 

Let  us  now  compare  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  di&rent 
races,  which  we  can  do  only  under  the  two  last  enumerations  :-^- 

/nl830.  /fil840. 

The  white  males  under  ten,  were  to  the  females  as  100  to  95.3  95.4 

The  free  colored  males            «            "            "            97.2  97.4 

The  slaves    "            «            «            «            «            98.4  99.7 

For  the  greater  excess  of  nutles  at  this  early  age,  in  the  white  popula- 
tion, than  in  the  colored  race,  I  am  able  to  assign  no  reason,  unless  it  be 
that  there  is  a  disproportion  of  boys,  as  well  as  men,  among  the  European 
emigrants,  or  that  slave  boys,  near  the  age  of  ten,  being  put  to  woric  out 
of  doots,  are  more  exposed  than  girls  to  accidents  and  diseases,  whereby 
their  original  excess  is  more  diminished  than  with  the  whites. 

But  why  is  it,  that  the  proportional  excess  of  males  in  all  the  classes, 
has  been  progressively  diminishing  ?  If  we  suppose  that  the  excess  of 
boys  over  girls,  among  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  its  relative  influence,  that  would  apply  only  to  the  whites.  I  leave 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  colored  race  unsolved.  The  only  solution  that 
occurs  to  me,  as  applicable  to  both  races  is,  that  those  occupations  by 
which  the  lives  and  health  of  boys  are  more  exposed  than  are  those  of 
girls,  have  been  slightly  but  gradually  increasing ;  and  it  nrmy  be  remark- 
ed,  that  the  excess  of  males  under  ten  is  less,  in  the  New  England  states, 
which  are  most  maritime,  than  in  the  southern  and  western  states,  which 
are  least  so. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  in  the  slave  population,  although  the  females, 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-six,  in  the  fourth  census,  approach  to  or  ex- 
ceed the  males,  yet  afler  twenty-four,  the  preponderance  of  the  male«  is 
restored.  In  the  fiflh  census,  too,  of  the  slaves  between  twenty-four  and 
thirty-six,  the  females  slightly  exceed  the  males,  but  both  with  all  those 
at  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  life,  the  males  exceed  the  females ; 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  the  diversity  in  their  respectire  employ- 
ments, which  takes  place  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  abridges  life  with 
males  more  than  with  females;  but  that  in  subsequent  periods,  the 
chance  of  life  is  in  favor  of  the  male  sex.  According  to  the  sixth  census, 
the  two  sexes  approach  to  equality  in  the  slaves  between  ten  and  twenty- 
four,  but  at  all  other  ages  the  males  exceed  the  females. 


"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy ;"  and  aside  from  the  consideration  of  a 
solemn  reckoning  hereafter,  it  is  the  surest  way  to  worldly  thrift  and  pros- 
perity. But  to  honesty  there  must  be  added  a  great  degree  of  caution  and 
prudence.  Many  a  young  man  has  been  led  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  integrity  to  place  such  confidence  in  mankind  as  to  render  him  an 
easy  prey  to  knaves  and  swindlers. 

45* 
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AftT.  v.— LAW  REFOBM. 

REFORMS  REQUISITE  Df  PLEADING. 

People  of  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  age,  are  incapable  of  noaking  lawi 
suitable  for  an  intelligent  and  civilized  community.  Unlettered  peasants 
would  legislate  but  poorly  for  a  community  of  merchants ;  fluid  men 
whose  chief  occupation  is  war  and  the  chase,  can  but  inadequately  oom- 
prehend  the  necessities  of  those  pursuing  the  avocations  of  peaceful  iodus- 
try.  The  transactions  of  people  strictly  agricultural  are  few  and  simple, 
requiring  fbr  their  regulation  not  many  laws,  and  those  of  a  plain  nature 
and  easy  of  interpretation ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  dealings  of  those 
engaged  in  commerce,  are  of  vast  variety  and  extent,  subject  to  contioual 
change,  and  involving  every  possible  form  of  interest;  demanding  for 
their  control  laws  capable  of  comprehending  a  multitude  of  exigeociea,  and 
of  settling  controversies  of  as  great  diversity  as  the  form  of  their  business 
assumes. 

The  circumstances  of  different  people  inhabiting  distant  portions  of  the 
earth  are,  owing  to  the  effects  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  consequent  dif- 
ference in  habits  and  trade,  so  dissimilar,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possi- 
ble, even  for  a  highly  civilized  nation  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  suitable  in 
'  all  respects  for  the  regulation  of  another  and  remote  people.  Laws  are 
properly  the  result  of  necessity,  as  indicated  by  experience ;  and  no  oom- 
munity  should  have  more  than  its  own  peculiar  circumstances  require, 
and  those  should  be  only  such  as  will  effect  their  object  in  the  easiest  aid 
most  efficient  manner. 

A  nation  poor  and  of  simple  pursuits  requires,  and  is  certainly  capable 
of  framing,  but  simple  laws ;  but  as  it  progresses  in  affluence  and  civili- 
zation, frequent  changes  in  the  laws  become  necessary  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  changed  habits,  diversified  pursuits,  and  more  advanced  state 
of  the  people.  For  these  reasons,  numerous  and  important  nx>dificatioos 
have  proved  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  English  common  law  con- 
formable to  our  habits  and  more  just  principles.  It  had  its  origin  in  aa 
unenlightened  age,  when  commerce  was  scarcely  known,  the  arts  uncul- 
l^tivated,  and  human  rights  unheeded.  It  was  founded  on  the  theory  of  the 
superiority  of  the  few,  and  the  degradation  of  the  many ;  while  we  bold 
it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth,  that  all  citizens  have  an  equality  of  rights. 
It  was  framed  subservient  to  aristocratic  and  tyrannical  political  institu- 
tions, which  regarded  labor  as  dishonorable  and  man  as  a  slave.  It  is 
true,  that  it  contained  some  features  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  of 
utility  in  our  day.  These  it  would  be  unwise  in  us  to  reject.  Still,  as  a 
system,  it  was  contracted  and  oppressive  \  and  though  it  was  transmitted 
to  us  mitigated  and  improved  by  the  more  liberal  l^islation  and  judksal 
refinements  of  succeeding  generations,  yet  we  received  it  full  of  imper- 
fections and  deficiencies— containing  provisions  made  to  meet  usages  long 
since  obsolete  in  that  country,  and  never  known  in  this ;  while  it  was 
altogether  silent  in  relation  to  many  topics,  concerning  which  our  pecu- 
liar circumstances  required  that  it  should  speak  out. 

Our  legislatures  have  made  frequent  efibrts  to  shake  off  some  of  these 
errors,  and  to  supply  what  was  deficient ;  yet,  overcome  by  the  great 
bugbear,  dread  of  change,  they  have  lefl  our  civil  code  cumbered  with 
many  antiquated  provisions  entirely  onsuited  to  our  principles  and  ad- 
vanced civilization. 


It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  a  oommunity  poseessiDg  a  groat  and 
diyersified  oommerce — compoeed  of  people  who  push  their  enterprise  into 
every  possible  sphere,  even  the  laws  or  their  own  creating,  to  noeet  the 
vast  variety  of  cases  that  will  arise,  and  the  changes  which  time  eflEects 
in  their  trade  and  habits,  must  necessarily  become  voluminous,  intricate, 
and  frequently,  from  the  imperfections  of  all  human  tribunals,  conflicting. 

In  short,  as  long  as  man  is  in  a  progressive  state,  the  laws  must  be  im- 
perfect and  liable  to  change.  They  must  meliorate  as  he  advances. 
They  never  can  become  stationary  until  he  is  so.  Should  man  become  a 
-  perfect  intelligence,  human  laws  for  his  government  will  not  then  be  re- 
quisite, for  he  will  be  a  law  unto  himself. 

Considerations  such  as  these,  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  frequent 
modifications  of  our  laws.  And  as,  uoder  our  institutions,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  people  themselves  to  produce  the  reforms  requisite,  we  intend  to 
discuss,  from  time  to  time,  those  features  in  our  legal  system  liable  to 
objection.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  at  present  to  investigate  the 
improvements  necessary  in  the  declaratory  or  directory  portions  of  the 
law.  Reserving  these  for  subsequent  consideration,  we  shall  endeavor 
first,  to  examine  in  detail  some  of  the  imperfections  in  Remedial  Law,  or 
Practice — which  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  legal  redress  must  be 
sought. 

And  it  may  be  here  premised,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  laws  are  just 
and  adequate  in  themselves,  unless  their  justice  and  adequacy  are  so 
speedily  available,  in  all  possible  cases,  as  to  prevent  any  detriment  by 
delay.  Indeed,  bad  laws  are  scarcely  worse  than  dilatory  remedies. 
What  matter  is  it  to  the  suitor,  whether  he  is  ruined  by  the  iniquity  of 
the  statute,  or  the  procrastination  of  the  court  ?  The  result  to  him  is  the 
same,  and  it  is  but  wretched  satisfaction  that  the  judgment  is  ultimately 
in  his  favor,  when  the  amount  recovered  is  exhausted  in  fees  to  counsel, 
and  the  other  expenses  consequent  upon  protracted  litigation. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  difficulty  in  our  practice,  arises  from  the 
present  method  of  pleading,  as  it  is  technically  termed.  It  means  the 
manner  in  which  the  grounds  of  action  must  be  alleged,  and  the  legal 
defence  stated.  Pleadings  comprise  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff,  the 
jp2ea  of  the  defendant,  and  also  repUcoMona^  rejoinders,  surr^omders,  rehut- 
iersy  surrebuUere^  and  demurrers.  The  object  of  the  pleadings  may  be 
gathered  from  the  remarks  of  some  of  our  most  popular  elementaiy 
writers. 

<<  Pleadings,"  says  Blackstone,  <'  are  the  mutual  altercations  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant." 

"  The  office  of  the  declaration,"  says  Graham,  "  is  to  spread  upon  the 
record  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  to  apprise  the  defendant  of 
the  ground  of  the  action,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him  fuHy  to  meet 
thertiy  either  in  pleading,  or  by  evidence  on  the  trial." 

"  Pleading,"  says  Chitty,  '<  is  the  statement  in  a  logical  and  legal  form 
of  ike  facts  which  constitute  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action,  or  the  defend- 
ant's ground  of  defence ;  it  is  the  formal  mode  of  alleging  that  on  the 
record,  which  would  be  the  support,  or  the  defence,  of  the  party  in  evi* 
dence.  It  is,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  'one  of  the  first  princi^ 
pies  of  pleading,  that  there  is  only  occasion  to  state  facts,  which  must  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  declare  the 
law  arising  upon  those  facts,  and  of  apprising  the  opposite  party  of  what  is 
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memM  te  h€  pnvtd^  in  ofd«r  to  giv^  him  an  dpfKyftonity  to  aiMH^r  or 
travene  it.'  The  gratid  object  contemplatad  by  the  system,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  certain  and  material  issue  between  the  parties,  upon  some  tatpoT' 
tatU  part  of  the  suhject  matter  of  dispute  between  them." — ^1  ChU.  Plead- 
ingSi  244. 

These  writers  have  unquestionably  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  objeot 
which  should  be  aocomplislied  by  the  pleadings,  yet  their  words  are  a 
satire  and  a  mockery,  if  applied  to  the  system  as  it  now  exists.  For,  in- 
stead  of  intending  to  inform  the  parties,  and  the  court,  of  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  the  chief  object  of  the  modem  pleader  seems  to  be  to  obscure 
and  conceal  his  cause  from  the  knowledge  of  his  adversary.  And  strange 
to  say,  his  efl^rts  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  tribunals,  until  pleadings 
have  degenerated  on  the  one  hand  into  the  most  vague  and  unmeaning 
generalities,  and  on  the  other  into  obscure  and  incomprehensible  subtle- 
ties, prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  embarrassing  to  the  practi- 
tioner,  and  tending  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  court  from  the  true  legal 
merits  of  the  controversy  into  the  consideration  of  questions  of  a  purely 
technical  nature,  aud  which  should  be  regarded  as  of  no  earthly  impor- 
tance. 

That  our  readers  may  realize  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  present  for  their  consideration  a  few  specimens  of  pleading  in 
some  of  the  most  ordinary  actions.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  pre- 
mise, that  the  first  step  in  pleading  is  taken  by  the  plaintiff,  who  files  and 
serves  on  his  adversary  a  declaration.  Declarations  may  be  composed 
of  one  or  several  counts,— -each  of  which  purports  to  be  a  statement  ia 
legal  form  of  a  distinct  cause  of  action.  It  is  usual  to  insert  in  the  de- 
claration several  oounts,  so  that  if  the  plaintiff  fail  in  a  recovery  under 
one,  he  may  succeed  under  another.  .  Frequently  also,  under  tl^  same 
oonnt  several  distinct  grounds  of  recovery  may  be  given  in  evidence.  So 
also,  generally,  as  to  the  defendant,  he  is  not  only  allowed  the  optiOD  of 
several  defences  under  one  plea,  but  may  interpose  several  pleas  to  the 
same  count. 

The  embarrassment  and  bad  consequences  resulting  from  this  latitude 
will  be  manifest  by  the  consideration  of  a  few  instances  of  the  forms  of 
pleas  and  of  the  proof  admissible  under  them.  We  will  take  first  the 
count  in  assumpsit  for  money  had  and  reeeited,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
frequently  used  in  practice.  This  recites  that  the  plaintiff  complains  of 
the  defendant — "  For  that  whereas  the  said  defendant,  heretofore,  to  wit, 

en  the day  of at  the  city  of  ■■'       aforesaid,  was  indebted  to 

the  said  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of (an  amount  invariably  &r  greater 

than  the  actual  indebtedness — the  plaintiff  being  at  liberty  to  insert  any 
sum,  and  thus  add  to  the  uncertainty)  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  so  much  money  before  that  time  had  and  received  by  d>e 
said  defendant  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  plaintiff.  And  being  so  m- 
debted,  the  said  defendant  in  consideration  thereof,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on 
the  same  day  and  year  last  aforesaid  and  at  the  place  aforesaid,  under- 
took and  then  and  there  faithfully  promised  the  swdd  plaintiff  well  aad 
truly  to  pay  unto  the  said  plaintiff  the  said  sum  of  money,  when  the  said 
defendant  should  be  thereunto  afterwards  requested.  Nevertheless" — 
the  defendant,  ^'  although  of^en  requested''  refuses  to  pay  the  money,  and 
therefore  the  plaintiff  brings  suit. 

Now,  under  this  general  count,  the  plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  prove  tb» 
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ibllowisg,  and  many  (^her,  distinot  grounds  of  action,  only  one  of  which, 
the  first,  is  within  the  language  of  the  count. 

1.  That  money  has  been  paid  to  the  defendant,  on  account  of  the  plain- 
tifi^  which  he  refuses  to  pay  over. 

2.  That  the  defendant  has  received  money  from  the  plaintiff  for  a  con* 
sideration  which  has  failed,  as  for  goods  which  have  not  been  delivered. 

3.  That  money  of  the  plaintiff  has  been  paid  to  the  defendant  under  a 
mistake. 

4.  That  plaintiff  had  deposited  money  with  defendant  on  an  agreement 
which  the  defendant  refuses  to  perform. 

6.  That  defendant  has  procured  money  belonging  to  plaintiff  by  fraud 
or  deceit. 

6.  That  the  defendant,  as  stakeholder,  holds  money  of  the  plaintiff,  de- 
posited with  him,  on  an  illegal  agreement. 

7.  To  try  ike  right  to  an  (ffice, — That  the  defendant  has  received  and 
retains  money,  as  fees,  belonging  to  the  plaintiff. 

6.  That  the  defendant,  a  public  officer,  as  sheriff,  has  collected  money 
on  execution  or  otjierwise,  for  the  plaintiff,  which  he  refuses  to  pay  over. 

The  declarations  containing  several  counts,  under  each  of  which  the 
plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  prove  such  a  diversity  of  circumstances  on  the 
trial,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  instead  of  informing  the  defendant  of  the 
nature  of  the  demand,  they  can  only  involve  him  in  uncertainty  and  doubt* 
But  if  the  privilege  of  mystifying  his  adversary  is  granted  to  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant  is  permitted  to  roam  through  a  still  broader  field  of  obscu- 
rity. For  example,  the  plaintiff  brings  an  action  in  assumfsU  against 
the  defendant  for  9100,  which  he  alleges  the  defendant  for  certain  con- 
siderations promised  to  pay  him.  To  the  declaration,  the  defendant 
pitads  the  General  Issue ^  as  follows : 

<*  And  the  said  defendant  comes  and  defends  the  wrong  and  injury^ 
when,  &c.,  and  says  that  he  did  not  undertake  and  promise  in  manner 
and  form  as  the  said  plaintiff  hath  above  thereof  declared  against  him^ 
and  of  this  he  puts  himself  upon  the  country,"  (that  is,  submits  to  have 
the  matter  tried  by  a  jury.^ 

Now  under  this  very  inaefinite  and  general  denial,  the  defendant  may 
upon  the  trial  give  in  evidence  a  multiplicity  of  distinct  defences.    As, 

1.  That  he  never  made  any  such  promise. 

3.  That  the  consideration  of  the  promise  was  usurious. 

8.  That  he  was  an  infant  in  law  at  the  time  of  making  the  promise. 

4.  That  he  has  paid  the  demand. 

5.  That  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  making  the  promise  was  a  mar- 
ried woman ;   or, 

6.  A  lunatic. 

7.  That  it  was  for  a  gambling  debt. 

8.  That  the  plaintiff  has  released  the  demand. 

9.  That  the  plaintiff  had  formerly  recovered  for  the  same  cause  in 
another  action. 

In  short,  he  is  permitted  under  this  plea  to  prove  almost  any  peculiarity 
of  circumstances  showing  that,  at  the  time  of  commencing  his  suit,  the 
plaintiff  had  no  legal  ground  for  a  recovery. 

How  inconsistent  with  each  other  are  these  several  matters  of  defence, 
yet  under  the  present  system  they  are  all  pleaded  in  precisely  the  same 
words!  So  that,  nrevious  to  trial,  the  plaintiff  has  in  reality  no  legal 
notice  whatever  ot  the  nature  of  the  defence  intendeu  to  be  insisted  on  by 
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the  defendant.  And  the  dcyneequeeoe  is^  not  unfreqiieiitly  that  he  b  ^tkm 
by  surprise,  and  defeated  in  a  jmrt  olaim,  when  if  he  bad  received  pre* 
rious  intimation  of  the  intended  defence,  he  might  have  prepared  suitably 
to  meet  it,  and  perhaps  have  rebutted  the  poaitions  aasttned  by  his  adver- 
sary to  prevent  his  recovery. 

It  is  true  that  if  he  is  abte  to  convince  the  court  that  he  has  been  d^ 
f^ated  through  surprise,  it  will  grant  him  a  new  trial ;  but  what  a  mock- 
ery is  presented  here !  What  a  confession  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
rules  for  pleading !  First  a  system  is  devised  which  permits  of  surprise, 
and  then  a  precedent  established  which  relieves  against  surprise !  Can 
any  thing  be  more  preposterous  in  reason,  or  more  vexatious  in  practice  ? 
Yet  these  are  not  its  worst  features — for  the  delay  consequent  opon  an 
application  to  the  court  not  unfrequently  renders  the  judgment  valueless 
when  obtained,  as  it  affords  dishonest  derandants  an  opportunity  to  exhaust 
their  property,  or  to  dispose  of  it  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  execu- 
tion. The  system  is  thus  not  only  useless,  expensive,  and  harassing,  bat 
of  a  directly  immoral  tendency.  And  how  easily  these  consequenees  might 
be  obviated !  Abolish  the  rule,  and  you  destroy  all  occasion  for  relief. 
Require  the  parties  to  tell  each  other  and  the  court  the  truth,  and  nothfng 
else — let  the  plaintiff  set  forth  hi3  real  ground  of  action  in  the  declaratka 
and  the  defendant  plead  his  actual  defence,  and  confine  both,  npon  the 
trial,  to  the  proof  of  their  respective  statements,  and  4  host  of  these  nesd^ 
less  difficulties  would  at  once  be  lopped  oflT. 

But  lest  we  shall  be  accused  of  bringing  an  isolated  action  in  conden- 
natioh  of  an  entire  system,  we  will  instance  a  few  other  forms  m  illustra- 
tion ;  and  first,  one  of  the  most  simple  of  them  all — ^trover. 

Let  us  suppose  several  varied  grounds  of  action ;  as 

1.  That  the  plaintiff  had  lost  his  watch,  which  the  defendant  has  Ibtnid 
and  converted  to  his  own  use  ;  or 

2,  That  the  defendant  has  obtained  it  from  the  plaintiff  under  Mae  pre- 
tences ;  or 

8.  That  it  has  been  deposited  with  the  defendant  to  be  delivered  to  tbe 
plaintiff;  or 

4.  That  the  defendant,  a  sheriff^  has  taken  it  wrongfully  under  pioeess 
of  law ;  or 

5.  That  the  plaintiff  had  loaned  it  to  the  defendant. 

In  each  of  these  cases  let  us  suppose,  that  the  defendant  refuses,  under 
any  pretext,  to  deliver  the  watch  to  the  plaintiff.  Now,  in  pleading,  the 
plaintiff  would  set  forth  his  grievance  in  each  variety  of  these  circum- 
stances, in  precisely  the  same  words,  as  fellows  :— * 

"  That  whereas  the  said  plaintiff  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  ■  day  of — — 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  was  lawfully  possessed,  as  of  his  own  property, 
of  a  certain  watch,  of  great  value,  to  wit,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
riollars.  And  being  so  possessed  thereof,  the  said  plaintiff,  aderwaids, 
to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  first  abovementioned,  casually  lost  tbe  said 

watch  out  of  his  possession  ;  and  the  same,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the 

day  of at  the  said  city,  came  to  the  possession  of  the  said  defendant 

by  finding.  Yet  the  said  defendant,  well-knowing  the  said  watoh  to  he 
the  property  of  the  said  plaintiff,  and  of  right  to  belong  and  appertain  to 
him,  but  contriving,  and  fraudulently  intending  craftily  and  sobtilely  to 
deceive  and  defraud  the  said  plaintiff  in  this  behalf  hath  not  as  yet  deliv- 
ered the  said  watch  to  the  said  plaintiff,  although  often  requested  so  to  dc 
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wA  katb  hkherto  wholly  refused  so  to  do,  and  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  \h» 

—  day  of at  — —  converted  and  disposed  of  the  said  watch,  to 

his  own  use ;  to  the  damage  of/'  &c. 

Mark  the  fiction-—'*  the  plaintiff  lost  his  watch."  He  did  no  such 
thing,  except  in  one  of  the  instances.  Then  why  not  conform  the  state- 
ment of  the  case  to  the  fact  ?  Why  should  the  truth  be  stated  in  one  in* 
stance  and  not  in  the  others  ?  What  is  the  benefit  of  resorting  to  fiction — 
to  falsehood — ^for  it  is  nothing  more  ?  Is  it  more  difficult  to  state  the  truth 
in  one  case  than  in  another ;  or  would  it  be  less  easily  oomprehended  ? 
We  deem  not. 

To  this  declaration  the  defendant  answers,  <'  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
•supposed  grievances  laid  to  his  charge,"  and  under  this  vague  and  indefi- 
nite plea,  he  may  prove  almost  any  thing  he  chooses  to  bar  a  recovery^ 
and  without  giving  the  plaintifif  any' other  notice  of  his  purpose. 

But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here-— for  as  several  defences  noay  be  set  up 
under  one  plea,  so,  as  we  remarked,  several  pleas  may  be  put  in  the  same 
count.  .  As,  for  instance,  in  the  action  of  debt,  upon  a  common  money 
bond,  say  for  $1,000.  To  the  declaration  the  defendant  may  plead  these 
several  and  inconsistent  defences,  leaving  the  plaintiff  to  conjecture  which 
be  will  endeavor  to  substantiate  by  proof,  upon  the  trial : — 

1.  N(m  est  factum.     That  he  did  not  execute  the  bond. 

2.  Sokit  ad  tUem,     That  he  paod  it  the  day  it  became  due. 

3.  Solvit  post  diem.     That  he  paid  it  after  it  became  due. 

4.  Accord  and  satis&ction. 

5.  That  the  obligee  released  the  debt. 

6.  That  he  has  obtained  a  discharge  under  the  insolvent  laws. 

As  bonds  generally  have  many  years  to  run,  and  frequently  pass  into 
the  hands  of  executors,  assignees,  and  other  remote  parties,  it  is  a  subject 
of  great  perplexity  to  them,  when  bringing  suit  upon  them,  to  have  these 
several  n>atters  pleaded,  or  any  number  of  them ;  as  it  is  usually  ex- 
tremely difficult,  after  the  death  or  removal  of  the  principal,  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  transactions  between  the  original  parties.  This  mode  of 
pleading,  consequently,  operates  rather  harder  upon  them  than  upon  othar 
parties,  and  there  is  greater  necessity  for  reformation  in  this  particular 
than  in  many  other  instances. 

Such,  in  some  of  its  features,  is  our  system  of  pleading.  "  Folly"  is 
graven  so  legibly  on  its  &ce,  that  he  who  runs  m^iy  read.  We  believe^ 
that  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  nearly  as  much  wrong,  as  has  arisen  from 
errors  in  the  laws  themselves ;  for  the  latter  can  be  known  and  guarded 
against,  but  the  forms  of  pleading  are  written  in  a  tongue  unknown, 
except  to  the  few  initiated,  and  their  existence  is  scarcely  ever  imagined 
until  their  penalties  are  incurred.  It  may  do,  perhaps,  for  that  peculiar 
class  of  the  profession  which  believes  implicitly  in  the  maxim,  "^¥od 
scriptum  est  justum^' — that  a  thing  is  right  because  it  is  in  the  statute,  to 
extol  pleadings  for  the  beauty  of  their  logic,  and  for  their  metaphysical 
refinements ;  bht  in  practice,  the  present  system  is  worse  than  useless— 
for  it  is  often  the  instrument  of  direct  and  palpable  wrong.  How  many 
suitors  have  (ailed  in  obtaining  their  rights,  the  merits  of  whose  causes 
were  beyond  dispute,  from  the  inadvertence  of  their  attorney,  or  his  want 
of  skill  in  special  pleading !  How  often  has  justice  been  denied,  when 
the  evidence  presented  full  grounds  for  a  recovery,  merely  because  the 
declaration  did  not  contain,  perhaps,  a  few  werds  of  form,  which  could  not 
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have  added  to,  or  raried  the  proof  of  a  single  flftct  in  cootroversy  !  <<  But,'* 
exclaim  its  admirers,  <*  it  is  so  complete  and  beautiful  a  system— so  suUls 
— 80  logical !"  We  demand  in  answer,  '<  Cm  Jxmo  ?"  What  litigant  ic 
benefit^  by  it  >  Not  the  party  in  the  right  certainly,  for  his  cause  needs 
no  adventitious  aid.  It  can  maintain  itself.  Consequently  the  subtleties 
of  pleading  can  only  benefit  the  wrong-doer.  And  so  experience  proves  it 
does.  It  is  his  ally — ^his  shield,  by  which  he  wards  off  the  just  conse- 
quences of  his  wrong.  And  so  well  understood  is  this  fact,  that  we  maj 
witness  daily  bad  men  endeavoring  to  resist  valid  demands  by  the  tricks 
and  subtleties  of  pleading.  And  further,  no  man  goes  to  law  to  learn 
logic,  or  to  become  versed  in  double-refined  subtleties.  Pe<^Le  desire 
results  more  substantial  than  these.  Their  causes  are  generally  plain, 
and  should  be  brought  before  the  court  in  the  clearest  and  most  intelligi- 
ble form.  As  few  forms  and  ceremonies  as  possible  should  be  allowed  to 
intervene  between  them  and  the  attainment  of  justice. 

We  did  intend  to  say  something  more  definitely  as  to  special  pleadings, 
but  though  we  have  approached,  we  dread  to  pass  beyond  the  threshold 
of  its  obscure  and  awful  mysteries.  For,  should  we  once  enter  within  its 
precincts,  we  much  fear  that  it  would  be  our  lot  so  to  grope  about  "  in 
wandering  nmzes  lost,"  that  it  would  be  long  ere  we  should  again  emeige 
to  the  light  of  day.  And  as  to  our  readers,  we  never  could  hope  to  Ind 
them  through  the  worse  than  Cretan  labyrinth,  with  the  least  reoollectian 
of  its  ever  devious  passages. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  our  subject  in  ^miliar  language, 
(a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  when  treating  of  a  technical  subject,)  plainly 
and  honestly.  And  we  submit  it  to  our  intelligent  readers  whlether  the 
system  of  pleading,  as  it  now  exists,  is  not  an  absurdity  too  ^^as  and 
palpable  to  be  worthy  the  longer  sanction  of  a  community  aspinng  to  the 
distinction  of  possessing  an  enlightened  jurisprudence.  Surely — surely, 
it  is.  That  it  has  been  tolerated  so  long,  habituated  as  we  are  to  scan- 
ning the  errors  of  existing  institutions,  and  so  practised  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation, can  alone  be  attributed  to  the  mystery  which  clouds  the  subject 
from  the  observation  of  all  except  professional  men,  and  to  the  apathy  \d 
existing  abuses,  and  the  alnnost  instinctive  dread  of  change  among  many 
of  the  best  informed  in  every  community.  But  a  worthier  and  more  re- 
aolute  spirit  is  now  prevailing,  which  can  bear  to  look  abuses  in  the  face 
and  lay  hold  of  them  with  a  manly  arm,  before  which  must  ultimately 
fall  this  and  all  else  that  is  useless  or  oppressive  to  society. 

As  to  a  substitute  for  the  present  mode  of  pleading,  one  may  be  devised 
with  far  less  difficulty  than  many  are  willing  to  admit.  **  Conform  to  the 
truth,"  is  a  precept  which  experience  would  prove  as  wise  in  pleading  as 
in  all  other  affairs.  All  that  seems  requisite  to  bring  a  controvert 
properly  before  the  court  for  trial  and  adjudication  is  that  a  precept  be 
issued  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  summoning  the  defendant  to  appear  in 
court.  This  should  set  forth  in  clear  and  concise  terms  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion as  it  really  exists.  If  the  action  is  founded  on  a  note,  bond,  or  other 
instrument  in  writing,  a  notice  briefly  setting  forth  its  substance  should  be 
served  on  the  defendant  at  the  same  time  with  the  summons.  Within  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  the  service,  the  defendant  should  give  notice 
to  the  plaintiff,  or  his  attorney,  of  his  actual  defence,  or  else  be  liable  to 
have  judgment  taken  against  him  by  default.  On  the  issue  thus  pre- 
■ented,  let  the  parties  go  to  trial.     The  cause  would  then  be  uneooooi- 
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bered  with  the  vexations  and  subtleties  of  pleading,  and  might  be  deter- 
mined  exclusively  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  there  would  be  every 
reason  to  expect  a  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  justice  of  the  case. 

Nor  would  this  prevent  either  party  from  taking  proper  advantage  of 
any  principle  of  law  in  his  favor  which  involved  the  merits  of  the  cause 
in  controversy.  For  should  the  plaintiff  produce  but  inadequate  proof, 
and  the  jury  render  him  a  verdict— or  should  the  judge  err  in  decidinsr 
any  principle  of  law  applicable  to  the  case,  or  in  his  charge— or  should 
there  occur  any  other  reason  for  the  interference  of  the  court,  the  injured 
party  would  still  possess  the  same  remedy — by  motion  for  a  new  trial — 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  &c.,  as  at  present  exists.  Or  should  the  plaintiff 
state  a  legally  inadequate  cause  of  action,  or  the  defendent  set  up  an 
illegal  or  msufficient  defence,  either  would  still  have  all  the  advantage 
of  demurrer — not,  it  is  true,  on  account  of  form,  but  substancer— and  might 
also  bring  his  cause  immediately  before  the  court  on  the  admitted  facts  for 
adjudication.  In  short,  should  either  party  suffer  wrong  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  in  any  manner,  the  means  for  rectifying  the  errors  would  be  just  as 
ample  as  they  are  now, — and  with  this  advantage,  that  the  circumstances 
would  be  considered  unconnected  with  matters  purely  technical,  and  of 
no  importance,  and  determined  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  legal  princi- 
ples applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

This  result  is  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  if  realized,  would  not  alone 
be  a  triumph  of  right,  but  a  vindication  of  our  tribunals  from  those  un- 
seemly imputations  of  which  they  are  the  almost  constant  object,  and 
would  render  them  still  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  veneration  of 
an  enlightened  people. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  we  have  clung  with  persevering  tenacity 
to  many  of  the  worst  features  and  grossest  absurdities  of  the  ancient  com- 
mon law,  we  have  failed  to  adopt  its  mode  of  pleadings,  which  was  among 
the  very  best  of  its  provisions.  It  was  good,  because  extremely  simple.  The 
parties  appeared  in  open  court — the  plaintiff  declared,  orally,  his  cause 
of  action  as  it  really  existed  ;  and  the  defendant  pleaded  his  specific  de- 
fence. Then  each  party  was  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  other,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  preparing  to  meet  them,  and  the  court  was  advised 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  cause  it  was  called  upon  to  try.  Under  such 
a  system,  there  was  nothing  to  thwart  Justice  or  to  arrest  the  punishment 
justly  due  the  wrong-doer.     We  would  have  this  system  restored.     Modi- 

Sf  it,  if  need  be,  to  greater  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  a  more  traf- 
cking  and  enlightened  age — ^but  restore  its  simplicity,  its  adequacy,  and 
justice. 


In  every  transaction^  Jet  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  hargain  he  under* 
stood  BEFOREHAND ;  and  if  important,  put  in  writtng  ;  and  in  cases  at  all 
doubtful,  insist  on  a  guarantee. 

Be  not  afraid  to  ask  this;  it  is  the  best  test  of  responsibility;  for,  if 
ofience  be  taken,  you  have  in  all  probability  escaped  loss.  He  who  is  in 
fact  responsible,  will  like  you  the  better  for  being  thus  guarded  ;  for  he 
knows  he  is  dealing  with  a  man  of  prudence,  who  looks  to  the  end  of  things, 
and  may  therefore  expect  to  be  well  served.  You  may  always  protect 
yourself  by  simply  insisting  on  security.  "  Once  well  begun  is  twice 
done." 

voIm  VII. — vo.  Ti.  46 
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Aet.  Yl^-SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  CONDY  RAGDET. 

The  late  Mr.  Condj  Raguet,  for  the  last  two  years,  stood  among  the 
most  able  and  efficient  supporters  of  this  Magazine.*  For  a  loog  time 
versed  in  the  affairs  of  trade,  both  by  his  personal  oonnectioa  with  its  de- 
tails as  a  merchant  in  our  own  country,  and  by  his  subsequent  represai- 
tation  of  it  as  a  consul  in  a  foreign  port,  he  ranked  among  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  on  political  economy  in  the  generation  in  which  he  lived,  and 
as  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  powerful  of  the  advocates  of  that  great 
system  of  commercial  ethics,  to  the  establishment  of  which  the  energies 
of  his  later  days  were  directed.  Mr.  Raguet  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1784,  and  was  engaged  in  that  city  for  a  number  of  years  in  business 
as  a  merchant  with  great  success.  Losing  his  large  original  fortune,  to- 
gether with  the  accessions  made  to  it  by  his  labor  and  ability  in  the  revul- 
sion of  1818-19,  he  retired  from  mercantile  life  at  an  early  period  in  bis 
history  with  little  remaining  from  an  estate  which  had  been  once  so  richly 
enjoyed  and  so  liberally  dispensed,  but  with  a  reputation  for  purity,  for 
honor,  for  severe  and  unaccommodating  honesty,  which  stood  forth  the 
stronger  when  the  robes  of  wealth  fell  away.  Mr.  Raguet  represented 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  some  years  in  the  state  senate,  where  he  was 
the  author  of  several  moBi  able  and  interesting  reports  on  the  subject  of 
the  banking  and  trading  system,  both  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United 
States.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1821,  he  was  appointed  consul 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  subsequently  charge  d'affaires  at  the  Court  of  BraziL 
It  was  in  that  position  that  he  was  called  upon  to  render  services  to  his 
country  which,  in  the  then  entangled  state  of  our  commerce  in  South 
America,  were  of  inestimable  value.  The  Brazilian  government,  at  that 
time  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  its  ereat  sisler 
republic  to  the  north,  had  searched  our  vessels ;  had  impressed  our  sea- 
men ;  had  captured  our  ships ;  and  had  imprisoned  our  citizens.  The 
home-government  had,  through  some  unaccountable  negligence,  omitted 
to  forward  to  Mr.  Raguet  instructions  for  the  regulation  of  his  course  in 
an  emergency  so  critical ;  he  was  led  at  Rio  Janeiro  without  a  single 
ship  of  war  to  back  his  arguments  in  a  court  where  argument  is  only  of 
use  as  explanatory  of  force  ;  and  the  American  minister,  finding  the  more 
he  argued,  the  more  he  was  misunderstood,  took  the  bold  course  of  de- 
manding his  passports,  and  transferring  the  negotiations  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  The  Brazilian  authorities  were  capable  of 
fright,  though  not  of  reason ;  and  a  Brazilian  envoy,  Mr.  Rebello,  was 
sent  ader  Mr.  Raguet  ad  quick  as  a  national  ship  could  carry  him,  to 
make  the  necessary  apologies,  and  to  afford  the  required  reparation. 

Mr.  Raguet 's  time,  since  he  returned  from  Brazil,  was  devoted  for  some 
years  to  the  editorship  of  a  number  of  journals,  in  all  of  which  he  dis- 
played that  clear  and  fair  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  trade,  both 
as  standing  by  themselves  and  as  connected  with  the  political  system  of 
the  country,  in  which  no  man  was  his  superior.  The  Examiner  and 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  the  Free  Trade  Advocate,  the  Banner  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Financial  Register,  were  occupied  with  the  pio- 

*  The  last  effort  of  his  pen  prior  to  hit  death,  formed  the  leading  article  in  this 
lioe  for  Jaooary,  1849. 
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mulgation  of  those  great  maxirns  of  trade  of  which  he  was,  at  that  timei 
the  chief  spokesman  ;  while  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  widest  circulated  papers  in  Philadelphia,  he  assumed  for  some 
years  a  front  place  amonf?  the  leaders  of  the  editorial  corps.  On  his  ap- 
pointment,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  as  President  of  the  Atlantic  Insu- 
rance Company,  he  retired  from  the  political  field  ;  and  in  that  office,  and 
as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  brought  once  more  into 
practical  use  the  abilities  and  experience  which  he  had  shown  so  emi* 
nently  in  almost  every  sphere  of  commercial  action.  On  March  20th, 
1842,  he  died  peacefully  and  quietly,  with  a  name  unspotted  by  the  slight- 
est suspicion,  and  with  that  full  and  certain  confidence  in  a  Saviour's 
prohiises,  which  a  long  and  consistent  career  of  Christian  faith  and  use- 
lulness  had  afforded  him. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Raguet's  memory,  to  finish  this  short 
notice  without  touching  upon  a  feature  in  his  character,  as  prominent  as 
it  was  lovely.  Connected  by  family  ties  with  the  Swedenborg  faith,  he 
took  an  active  part,  as  early  as  1817,  in  organizing  in  Philadelphia,  a 
congregation  which  sbould  adopt  that  singular  though  beautiful  creed. 
Through  the  whole  of  his  long  and  active  life,  the  object  nearest  to  his 
heart,  was  the  promulgation  throughout  the  world  of  those  great  and  pure 
truths  which  speak  out  from  the  New  Testament,  and  which,  while  he 
clothed  them  temporarily  with  the  words  which  a  human  interpreter  had 
thrown  round  them,  he  advanced,  both  by  his  walk  and  conversation,  in 
their  original  divine  truth  and  integrity.  No  sectarian,  no  bigot,  never 
lingering  on  the  confines  of  the  Christian  camp,  never  straggling  among 
its  deserters,  never  occupying  the  strength  which  belonged  to  a  greater 
cause  in  border  war,  or  in  intestine  commotion,  he  exhibited,  during  a 
Christian  course  of  thirty  years,  that  uniform  faith,  that  serene  charity, 
that  calm  devotion,  which  made  his  life  happy  and  useful,  and  rendered 
his  death-bed  a  scene  of  triumph  rather  than  of  regret.  "  He  lefl,"  said 
one  who  was  with  him  near  the  time,  "  a  particular  request,  that  if  any 
of  his  friends  should  draw  up  a  notice  of  his  life  or  death,  they  should 
bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  he  then,  in  that  most  solemn  hour,  declared, 
that  whatever  ability  he  had  had  to  discharge  his  duties  to  society,  and 
that  whatever  there  was  worthy  of  approval  in  his  conduct  and  character, 
he  owed  to  his  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  as  set  forth  in  the  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg."  Quiet  and  happy  was  his  death ;  and  of  his 
life  it  may  be  said,  what  can  be  said  of  few  others,  that  never  in  the  com- 
munity ol  which  he  so  long  was  a  member,  was  he  known  to  have  swerved, 
in  word  or  deed,  from  that  high  profession  which  had  been  the  strength 
of  his  youth,  his  childhood,  and  his  old  age. 


Trust  to  no  man's  appearances — they  are  deceptive, — ^perhaps  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit.  Beware  of  a  gaudy  exterior.  The 
rich  and  prudent  are  plain  men.  Rogues  usually  dress  well.  Never 
deal  with  a  man  who  flies  in  a  passion  on  being  dunned ; — make  him  pay 
quickly,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  the  law. 
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An.  Vn.— MERCANTILE  ASSUMFnONa 

It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  surprise  in  the  administratioo  of  civil  juris- 
prudence,  how  many  persons  there  are  actively  engaged  kt  the  pursuits 
of  a  mercantile  life,  who  manifest  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  real 
nature  of  not  a  few  of  their  every-day  transactions.  The  leading  fea- 
tures,— the  mere  outside,  of  common  mercantile  transactions,  are  well 
enough  understood ;  but  beyond  this,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  pass 
through  life  without  knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  any  of  the  numberless 
niceties,  and  fine-drawn  distinctions,  that  attend  our  admirable  system  of 
contracts  and  undertakings — ^technically  known  as  assumpsits.  This  may 
appear  the  more  strange  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  majority  of  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  trade,  involve  themselves  in  such  undertakings  almost 
daily— certainly  every  week  of  their  lives,  and  often  without  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  extent  of  the  liability  assumed.  Nay,  it  is  no  uncomoKm  oc- 
currence in  our  civil  courts,  that  judgments  are  had  and  recovered  against 
persons  who  are  astounded  to  find,  for  the  first  time,  that  by  an  act,  the 
legal  import  of  which  they  did  not  then  understand,  an  obligation  was 
entered  into  which  the  courts  will  enforce.  The  surprise,  then,  need  not 
be  wondered  at,  that  so  important  a  branch  of  mercantile  law — as  the 
doctrine  of  promises  by  impUcathn  only,  should  not  be  more  entensively 
understood  by  merchants  and  traders  generally:  and  that  merchants 
should  so  frequently  find  themselves  thrust  into  aggravating  contritions 
and  unprofitable  lawsuits,  which  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  real  nature 
of  their  dealings  with  each  other  might  lead  them  to  avoid. 

In  view  of  these  familiar  facts  I  could  not  help  imagining  that  a  short 
and  conspicuous  compendium  of  the  general  doctrine  of  promises  tmpHedj 
embracing  leading  principles  and  cases  only,  as  supported  by  standard 
judicial  decisions,  might  be  acceptable  for  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
Magazine,  circulating  extensively,  as  it  does,  throughout  the  conunercial 
circles  of  the  country. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  every  agreement  ought  to  be  so  certain 
and  complete  in  itself  that  each  party  may  be  able  to  set  it  out  with  pre- 
cision, should  occasion  require  it.  Or,  to  borrow  the  definition  of  a  legal 
writer,  ttoo  or  more  minds  should  combine  in  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  a 
tHutual  assent  should  be  given  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  act.  Agree- 
ments, or  mutual  promises,  thus  made,  must  be  understood  by  each  of  the 
parties ;  but  if  it  should  prove  not  to  be  so  in  all  cases,  the  fault  would  be 
dearly  their  own.  The  essential  and  concurrent  qualities  of  a  good  and 
valid  contract  are  thus  set  out  by  jurists :  A  person  able  to  contract — ^A 
person  willing  to  contract — A  thing  to  be  contracted  for — ^A  good  and 
sufiicient  consideration — Clear  and  explicit  words  to  express  the  contract 
or  agreement — The  assent  of  both  the  parties  contracting.  Although 
some  slight  deficiencies  in  the  requisites  of  a  good  and  valid  contract  may 
he  aided  by  the  interposition  of  equity,  yet  the  general  rule  is  that  the  ab- 
sence of  any  of  these  essentials  invalidates  the  transaction. 

These  rules  are  particularly  applicable  to  positive  and  express  under- 
takings, such  as  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  contracts — one  ingredient  of 
which  is,  that  the  terms  are  equally  known  to  both  parties.  But  in  ap. 
plying  them  to  the  common  and  daily  transactions  of  business,  our  law 
courts  frequently  manifest  a  disposition  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  striol 


letter,  tbat  they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  enter  the  more  deeply  into  the 
spirit  and  equity  of  the  laws  governing  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  and 
give  to  them  a  more  liberal  construction.  Thus  if  A  desire  B,  a  shop- 
man,  to  send  him  a  piece  of  linen,  without  specifying  any  thing  concerning 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  which  request  B  complies  with,  and  books 
the  linen  at  eighty  cents  per  yard,  the  law  intends  that  there  is  as  much 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  A  to  pay  for  the  linen,  as  though  he  had 
given  such  a  promise  in  writing.  If  I  employ  a  person  to  transact  my 
business,  or  to  do  some  work  for  me,  and  that  without  entering  into  a  spe- 
cific agreement  with  him  as  to  what  compensation  he  shall  afterwards 
receive  for  his  services,  the  law  determines  that  I  shall  pay  him  what 
those  services  are  reasonably  worth,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less,  which  it  does  upon  the  presumption  that  I  really  promised  to  give 
such  compensation.  Thus  our  courts,  acting  upon  impulses  of  natural 
reason  and  justice,  which  immemorial  usage  has  so  incorporated  with 
legal  enactments  as  to  render  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  corpus  legis,  declare 
an  agreement  between  parties,  when  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  none.  The 
same  principles  will  declare  an  individual,  into  whose  hands  the  money 
of  a  third  person  should  chance  to  be  paid,  or  a  cargo  of  merchandise 
delivered,  a  trustee  for  such  third  person ;  and  also,  that  a  promise  had 
been  made  to  pay  over  the  money,  or  the  value  of  the  goods,  upon  proper 
demand  by  the  real  owner.  So  too,  in  many  cases,  where  one  person  ex- 
pends his  nK>ney  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  another,  and  in  all  cases  when 
it  is  done  at  the  request  of  the  party  benefited,  the  law  presumes  an 
actual  and  unconditional  promise  to  refund. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  doctrine  of  promises  or  agreements 
implied,  or  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  grounded  in  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  equity.  To  enumerate  the  particular  and  individual  cases  to  which 
this  doctrine  has  been  from  time  to  time  applied,  would  be  too  troublesome 
an  undertaking  for  the  advantages  that  might  be  reasonably  anticipated 
from  it,  while  the  result  would  be  entirely  too  prolix  for  the  pages  of  a 
periodical  devoted  to  many  subjects :  a  glance  at  a  few  of  them  must 
sufiice  for  the  present.  One  who  entices  away  or  harbors  the  apprentice 
of  another,  agrees  to  pay  wages  for  the  service  of  such  apprentice  to  his 
proper  master,  no  matter  if  he  has  never  seen  him.  If  A  inadvertently 
pay  the  debt  of  B  to  C,  and  afterwards,  upon  discovering  the  mistake, 
demands  a  return  of  the  amount,  C  would  be  compelled  to  refund — unless 
he  be  able  to  show  that  he  would  suffer  loss  thereby ;  assuming  that  C 
agreed  at  the  time  of  the  money  paid,  to  refund  in  the  event  of  mistake. 
A  general  promise  to  or  with  the  whole  community  may  arise  from  the 
nature  of  a  man's  business ;  as  if  a  parcel  of  grain  be  delivered  to  a  mil- 
ler, without  stating  for  what  purpose,  the  law  intends,  from  the  character 
of  his  occupation,  that  he  has  agreed  to  return  either  the  grain,  or  fiour, 
to  the  person  depositing  it.  The  same  rule  is  applied,  though  somewhat 
differently,  to  merchants  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  and  sell  goods  on 
commission ;  first,  as  to  the  degree  of  care  which  they  shall  exercise  in 
storing  the  goods  safely  ;  then  as  to  the  discretion  necessary  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  good  and  responsible  customers,  when  sales  are 
made  upon  credit ;  and  lastly,  in  accounting  to  the  principal  at  the  proper 
time.  So  also  with  individuals  or  companies  who  undertake  the  trana- 
portation  of  merchandise  from  one  place  to  another ;  the  law  concerning 
them  operates  upon  the  presumption  that  they  have  entered  into  a  general 
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agreement  with  their  customers,  to  exercise  such  care  over  the  merditti 
dise  intrusted  to  them  as  a  man  of  ordinary  carefulness  would  take  of  his 
own  property.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever  in  either  of 
these  cases,  that  no  actual  promise  was  ever  made  by  one  party  to  the 
other,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  upon  trial  to  prove  any  such  promis, 
and  that  because  it  is  already  legally  implied,  and  the  law  itself  is  evi- 
dence  thereof. 

There  are  few  readers,  perhaps,  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the 
fact,  that  the  purchaser  of  real  estate  takes  the  property  subject  to  all  re- 
corded liens  against  it — in  the  nature  of  mor^^ages,  ground^rents,  me- 
chanics' liens,  judgments,  and  varkms  other  claims ;  and  so  taking  it,  the 
Isw  construes  the  purchase  to  operate  also  as  an  c^reement  with  the 
holdars  of  such  claims  to  discharge  them  at  the  time  legally  designated, 
and  suits  may  be  entered  upon  them — suggesting  that  such  a  promise  was 
actually  made,  though  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  never  saw  each  other. 
This  is  rarely  done,  however,  because  the  most  safe  and  speedy  method 
of  proceeding  is  against  the  property  itself.  If  I  build  a  house  adjoining 
that  of  my  neiffhl^r,  without  once  speaking  to  him  upon  the  subject,  by 
the  act,  itself,  I  promise  and  agree  to  pay  him  for  the  party  wall,  and  lie 
may  compel  me  to  fulfil  such  agreement  at  the  distance  of  any  period 
within  six  years  aflerwards. 

When  one  man  becomes  the  surety  of  another,  in  any  way,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  his  principal,  is  compelled  to  make  payment  of  the  amount  for 
which  he  was  bound ;  he  may  recover  it  again  of  his  principal,  upon  the 
plea  that  such  an  agreement  was  made  between  them.  The  endorser  of 
a  promissory  note  is,  in  reality,  surety  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  maker's 
promise,  although  the  courts  look  upon  each  subsequent  endorser  as  a 
new  drawer,  and,  in  enforcing  payment  against  him,  contemplates  him  as 
the  original  makelr.  The  same  rule  prevails  with  respect  to  bills  of  ex- 
change. Where  money  is  obtained  ftx>m  a  tradosir^n  by  fiilse  pretence, 
the  obtainer  is  said  to  agree,  when  he  makes  use  of  the  £ftlse  pretenoe,  to 
repay  the  money  upon  demand ;  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  crimiDal 
proceeding,  a  civil  suit  may  be  maintained  against  him  upon  such  sup- 
posed promise. 

These  judicial  decrees  may  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  doc- 
trine of  promises  and  agreenoents  implied,  more  generally  known  as  as- 
sumpsits, which  is  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  contract,  entered 
into  by  all  mankind  who  partake  of  the  benefits  of  society,  and  is  there- 
fore as  ancient  as  the  common  law.  Though  applicable  to  many  kinds 
of  transactions,  they  are  founded  upon  principles  of  general  applicatioa, 
applied  by  positive  rules,  and  seldom  discovered  to  be  deficient  in  wisdom 
or  utility. 


Beware  of  thinking  aU  ycfur  own  thai  you  possess,  and  of  living  acewd- 
ingly.  This  is  a  mistake  that  many  people  who  have  credit  mil  into. 
To  prevent  this,  keep  an  exact  account  for  some  time,  both  of  your  ex- 
penses and  your  income.  If  you  take  the  pains  at  first  to  enumerate  par- 
ticulars,  it  will  have  this  good  effect :  you  will  discover  how  wonderfully 
small  trifling  expenses  mount  up  to  large  sums ;  and  will  discern  what 
^ight  have  been,  and  may  for  the  future  be  saved,  without  occasiooing 
any  great  inconvenience. — Franklin. 
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AaT.  Vm.— WAREHOUSING  AND  DOCK  SYSTEM. 

Much  has  heretofore  been  said  of  the  warehousing  system ;  it  has  been 
aereral  times  brought  up  in  Congress,  but  the  discussion  it  received  there, 
was  only  in  connection  with  the  policy  of  the  government.  The  January 
number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  contains  some  remarks,  but  they  are 
principally  directed  to  its  history  and  the  pohit  of  government  duties.  We 
propose  to  take  a  mercantile  and  pecuniary  view  of  its  operatbn,  and  the 
advantages  that  would  be  realized  to  trade  in  New  York,  by  its  adoption. 

Tlie  system  is  exhibited  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  London,  where  it 
has  had  the  fairest  trial,  and  where  its  advantages  have  been  most  fully 
tested.  It  is  probable  that  no  inducement,  short  of  a  perfectly  free  trade^ 
could  be  offered  to  the  London  merchants,  that  would  be  an  equivalent 
for  its  abandonment.  On  looking  at  the  system  as  we  find  it  there,  we 
are  at  once  struck  with  the  importance  of  its  connection  with  public  docks, 
without  wliich  one  half  of  its  convenience  and  saving  of  expense  would 
be  lost,  and  therefore  we  propose  to  speak  of  the  two  together.  The  bene* 
fits  of  the  system  are  very  numerous,  but  we  propose  to  re^  only  to  some 
of  the  most  prominent.  These  are,  saving  of  time  in  discharging  ships  ; 
interest  on  duties  paid ;  loss  by  thieving  and  by*  fire ;  premiums  of  insu- 
rance ;  cartage,  &c. 

When  a  ship  arrives  in  London,  she  is  immediately  taken  to  the  dock 
gates,  by  a  steamboat  belonging  to  the  dock  company ;  there  she  is  re- 
eeived  by  men  also  in  the  employ  of  the  dock  company,  hauled  into  a 
quay  berth,  and  made  fast.  These  things  are  all  understood  between  the 
parties  beforehand,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  looking  for  men  or  otherwise* 
As  soon  as  the  captain  has  entered  his  ship  at  the  customhouse,  the  dis- 
charging immediately  commences,  and  goes  on  without  interruption  until 
finished ;  the  goods  are  all  placed  in  the  warehouses  on  the  quay,  and 
arranged  with  such  method  that  any  article  may  be  found  in  a  moment 
and  delivered  when  wanted ;  the  ship  is  detained  in  discharging  only 
from  one  to  four  days,  according  to  her  size,  or  the  nature  of  her  cargo — 
average,  perhaps,  three  days-*when  she  is  hauled  out  to  another  place,  to 
receive  her  outward  cargo. 

When  a  ship  arrives  at  New  York,  she  is  detained  from  eight  to  twenty 
days  waiting  for  a  berth,  for  permits  from  consignees,  and  in  discharging ; 
average  time  probably  twelve  days.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  loss  of  nine 
days'  charter  of  the  ship,  wages,  provisions,  dsc,  that  would  be  saved  by 
the  public  dock  and  warehousing  system.  There  are  over  two  thousand 
foreign  arrivals  in  New  York  yearly.  Now,  suppose  that  there  are  six 
hundred  of  these,  which  is  a  moderate  estimate,  whose  cargoes  would  go 
into  public  store,  and  the  average  size  of  each  to  be  320  tons.  A  fair 
charter  for  such  a  ship  is  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  month,  or  forty  dollars 
a  day.  The  saving  then  to  the  business  of  New  York,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  public  docks  and  warehouses  in  this  item,  would  be  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  government  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
has  sometimes  exceeded  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  we  assume  that 
the  average  amount  of  goods  resting  for  a  time  in  tbe  public  store,  would 
pay  one  quarter  of  this  sum  ;  here,  then,  we  have  a  saving  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  yearly  interest  on  four  millbns  of  dollars,  which  at  sevea 
per  cent  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand. 
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Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  petty  thieving  about  the  docb 
in  this  city  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  it  is  very  often  the  case,  that  whole 
packages  of  goods  are  missing  from  the  docks  after  having  been  discharged 
from  the  ships.  And  it  is  not  long  since,  that  an  ofiioer  of  a  ship  was 
charged  with  abstracting  a  box  of  gold  of  the  value  of  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars. By  the  establishment  of  public  docks  well  guarded^  and  ^ot  at 
night,  where  no  person  could  carry  any  thing  in  or  out  without  being 
examined,  these  things  could  not  transpire.  In  London  no  person  <»o  go 
in  or  out  of  dock  but  those  employed  in  it  without  a  permit,  and  it  requires 
the  connivance  of  an  officer  of  the  government  and  the  dock  company  to 
enable  any  one  to  abstract  a  package.  At  night  the  docks  are  closed, 
and  there  is  no  ingress  or  egress.  Mr.  McCulIoch,  who  is  justly  cele- 
brated ibr  his  accuracy  in  English  statistics,  has  estimated  that  the  saving 
to  London  merchants  from  this  source  alone,  by  means  of  docks  and  ware- 
houses, is  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  But  suppose  this  to 
be  a  lai^  estimate,  and  that  it  would  amount  here  to  only  one  twentieth 
part  of  that  sum ;  still,  here  is  another  clear  saving  of  seventy-five  tboo- 
•and  dollars  annually. 

The  warehouses  in  London  are  all  constructed  perfectly  fire-proof; 
no  fire  or  lights  are  permitted  to  be  used  in  them,  and  none  on  boani  ves- 
sels in  the  docks  after  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day  ;  consequently  there 
is  no  risk  from  fire,  except  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Suppose  then, 
that  the  whole  value  of  goods  that  would  remain  in  public  store  in  New 
York,  if  the  same  system  was  adopted  here,  should  be  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  a  fair  price  of  insurance  on  which,  would  be  ^W  P^^  cent^  or  three 
dollars  to  the  thousand ;  the  yearly  saving  in  premiums  of  insurance 
would  be  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

On  every  importation  of  ad  valorem  goods,  by  our  present  system,  one 
or  more  packages  of  each  Invoice  must  be  sent  to  the  customhouse  far 
appraisement,  and  the  expense  on  each  package  so  sent,  ibr  cartage  back 
and  forth,  and  other  charges,  is  Dot  much  short  of  one  dollar.  The  num- 
ber of  English  and  French  packets  arriving  here  yearly,  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty.four.  Suppose  then,  that  one  hundred  packages  are  sent  to  the 
customhouse  from  each  of  these  packets,  and  twenty  from  each  of  the 
other  ships,  here  is  an  annual  expense  to  the  merchants  of  twenty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  one  half  of  all 
the  importations  being  sold  in  original  packages,  would  be  delivered  to 
the  purchasers  from  the  public  warehouses,  and  thus  one  cartage  be 
saved.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  for  this  ex- 
pense ;  the  gross  savings,  therefore,  in  these  two  items,  would  be  seventy- 
one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  Total  of  saving  in  the  iXenm  enume- 
imted,  viz : — 

Charter  of  ships ••  •  9316,000 

Interest  on  duties 280,000 

Groods  lost  and  stolen 75,000 

Premiums  of  insurance 90,000 

Cartages .••••      71,100 

Total 9672,100 

A  sum  equal  to  the  fair  annual  business  profits  of  one  hundred  respec- 
table merchants.  But  there  are  other  considerations  of  convenience  in 
which  the  saving  would  be  great,  but  in  which  the  calculation  cannot  be 
80  readily  made.     Great  inconvenience  is  constantly  experienced  here, 
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by  ownera  of  ^^eods  wbo  are  in  baste  to  reoeive  them ;  there  are  others 
who  are  not  so  situated,  and  who  therefore  withhold  the  necessary  permits 
to  land,  making  a  storehouse  of  the  ship  until  It  suits  their  convenience  to 
receive  them ;  those  goods  may  be  on  the  top  of  the  cargo,  and  no  others 
can  be  got  out  until  they  are  removed  ;  the  merchant  who  is  anxious  to 
receive  his  goods,  not  being  able  to  get  them,  loses  his  sale,  and  heavy 
losses  sometimes  occur  in  consequence  of  this  delay.  The  writer  lately 
heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  book  trade  meeting  a  heavy  loss,  by  not  re- 
ceiving his  English  annuals  until  after  New  Year.  Groods  on  the  top  of 
a  cargo  are  often  consigned  to  order,  and  the  captain  or  consignee  of  the 
ship  not  knowing  who  to  apply  to,  the  ship  and  other  consignees  of  the 
cargo  are  detained  often  a  full  week  doing  nothing,  and  then  the  owner 
of  the  goods,  after  having  by  his  delay  disobliged  everybody  else  con. 
cemed,  makes  himself  known  and  receives  them.  All  these  inconven* 
iences  and  losses  would  be  remedied  by  the  warehousing  system  and 
public  docks  united :  people  who  wanted  them,  could  be  put  in  possession 
of  their  goods  at  least  a  week  sooner,  on  an  average,  than  at  present, 
and  of  course  a  week's  interest  on  all  the  capital  employed  would  be 
saved,  which,  considering  the  immense  amount  constantly  in  transitu,  would 
of  itself  be  an  important  matter. 

Goods  for  debenture  would  pass  through  less  forms,  and  be  subject  to 
less  exposure  than  at  present.  Freight  would  be  more  secure.  A  freight 
is  never  lost  by  a  merchant  failing  in  London,  the  laws  of  the  country 
always  giving  a  lien  while  it  is  in  the  warehouse,  and  custom  requiring 
it  to  be  paid  before  delivery. 

The  warehousing  system  has  been  objected  to  by  political  men  on  the 
ground,  that  there  was  danger  of  loss  to  the  government,  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  goods  without  paying  the  duties.  This  fear  undoubtedly  had  its 
origin  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  it  is  said, 
removed  a  large  quantity  of  teas  from  the  public  store,  while  the  govern- 
ment  permitted  them  to  remain  in  entrepot.  The  danger  in  that  case, 
however,  and  in  all  others  which  have  yet  been  in  practice  in  this  coun- 
try, has  arisen  from  the  inadequacy  of  provision  for  security,  importers 
having  generally  been  allowed  to  put  their  own  store  under  customhouse 
key,  and  the  key  often  left  in  their  own  office ;  but  in  a  well-regulated 
system  of  public  doeks  and  warehouses  connected  with  them,  where  num- 
bers of  public  officers  are  always  in  attendance,  there  would  be  no  such 
danger ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  the  prevention  of  smuggling 
afforded  by  this  means,  would  save  to  the  government  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  in  duties.  Added  to  this,  a  plan  of  cash  duties, 
which  would  probably  go  along  with  it,  would  doubtless  save  to  the  gov- 
ernment a  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  in  this  port,  which  is  at 
present  lost  in  bad  debts.  Not  exceeding  one  half  the  number  of  officers 
would  be  wanted  in  the  customhouse  which  are  necessary  ibr  conducting 
its  business  in  the  scattered  manner  in  which  it  is  now  done.  And  here 
would  be  another  saving  to  the  government  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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At  the  dtte  of  our  last  number  the  leading  featuree  iA  the  market  were,  an  abondanea 
of  money  accompanied  by  an  indisposition  to  invest  in  atocka,  growing  out  of  the  circom. 
■tancea  attending  the  then  approaching  election  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Tboae  dr. 
cumatances  we  then  briefly  enumerated,  marking  the  distinction  between  the  cooten^iy 
parties.  The  one  being  in  &vor  of  an  increase  of  the  state  debt,  and  the  repeal  of  the  mi 
tax,  levied  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  a  loao 
of  93t000,000,  seven  per  cent  stock,  subsequently  procured  on  the  ftith  of  that  pledge. 
The  determination  of  the  other  waa  to  persevere  in  the  policy  they  had  hitherto  porsued. 
The  result  has  been  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  the  latter  party.  It  ia  me 
many  circumstances  combined  to  produce  this  result,  but  the  question  on  which  ibe 
election  more  directly  turned  was  that  of  the  debt  and  tax.  Its  immediate  infloencs 
upon  the  stock  market  has  already  been  beneficial.  The  friends  of  credit  and  of  the 
restoration  of  commercial  confidence  were  anxious  for  the  result  of  this  first  appeal  lo 
the  people  on  the  question  of  taxation  for  the  payment  of  debts.  The  reeuh  has  not 
disappointed  them.  The  people  have  clearly  given  their  voice  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
pledged  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  faith.  Hence  the  credit  of  the  atate  of  Nev 
York  is  above  reproach,  and  she  ranks  foremost  in  point  of  financial  reputation.  Tha 
immediate  effect  upon  the  market  u  evinced  in  the  prices  of  the  atocks  iasoed  by  the 
atate— all  denominations  having  risen  two  to  eight  per  cent  under  the  demand  fc^  in. 
Testment.  Some  other  stocks  have  also  improved,  particularly  Ohio  and  Keotocky. 
The  government  treasury  notes  have,  however,  fallen  to  par  with  a  downward  tendency, 
and  its  six  per  cent  stock  had  been  yet  utterly  neglected.  The  fall  in  treasury  notes  has 
been  mainly  brought  about  by  the  decreased  demand  from  the  banks  for  investmaat. 
Some  weeks  since,  the  New  York  banka  held  upwards  of  97*000,000  in  specie — a 
cumbrous  and  unprofitable  investment ;  scarcely  any  demand  existed  for  it,  and  it  hn^ 
upon  their  hands  a  dead  weight.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  treasury  notes  of  the 
federal  government  being  available  with  the  intereat  at  any  moment,  fonned  a  veiy  de. 
•irable  investment,  and  were  sought  after  even  at  a  premium.  That  atate  of  affiun,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  was  the  **  slack  water**  of  business.  Specie  firom  all  qoai. 
tera  had  been  accumulating  in  the  banks,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  with  bnt  little  da. 
roand  for  its  employment  in  the  channels  of  business.  As  the  new  crops  came  Ibrvaxd, 
the  rates  of  bills  gradually  fell  at  all  points.  The  new  tariff  operating  to  prevent  importi, 
of  course  cut  off  the  demand  for  billa  from  importers  at  the  seaporta.  The  low  prioe  of 
products  in  the  interior,  and  the  absence  of  credit,  checked  the  purchase  of  goods  on  the 
Atlantic  border,  and  caused  inland  bills  to  fall  fori  poMtu  with  the  foreign  ej 
At  New  Orleans,  where  the  largest  quantity  of  produce  arrives,  bills  first  reached  a 
at  which  a  new  demand  is  created  for  the  import  of  specie,  which  commenced  as  we  da. 
scribed  in  our  last  number,  and  has  been  steadily  in  progress  since.  The  precious  imrali 
flow  into  that  point  from  Mexico,  Cuba,  France,  England,  and  New  York.  The  activity 
of  specie  has  thus  commenced,  and  will,  as  the  seaaon  progresses,  extend  to  all  other  c«bw 
mercial  centres.  Already  at  Cincinnati  sight  bills  on  New  Yoik  have  been  sold  at  |  of  eae 
per  cent  discount,  when  usually  at  this  seaaon,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  purchaaea  ofgood^ 
they  are  in  favor  of  that  point.  This  demand  for  specie  at  New  York  has  much  lesseaed 
the  desire  of  the  banks  to  invest  in  any  thing  but  the  best  business  paper.  When  bffls 
are  very  low  here,  the  import  of  specie  is  more  likely  to  take  place  direct  to  the  soaiii 
from  England  than  through  New  York.  The  drafts  upon  New  York  will  be  alow^ 
supplied  by  the  circuitous  movement  of  the  precious  metals  coming  back  in  tbe 
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ef  goods.  That  ibmC  ntcomrily  be  after  the  chtmieii  of  ckoulatioB  Tteated  hj  the  uor 
menae  reduction  in  the  paper  currency  have  become  filled  with  the  precious  motala. 
The  following  table  gives  the  progresaiTe  equalization  of  the  exchanges : — 

Rates  or  DoafBsnc  Bills  at  New  Yoek. 


Placet.  Fihruary*  May  ]. 

Boston, it      I  ia      I 

Philadelphia, ..»        7    a    8}  par  a  di.| 

Baltimore, 3    a    3  i  s     I 

Richmond, 9    a  12}  7|  a    l\ 

N.  Carolina,^...        5^  a    5^  5^  a    5f 

Savannah, SJ  a    3  2}  a    S} 

Charleston, l^a    1|  ]^a    l| 

Mobile,. 12ial3  19    a  20 

New  Orleans,..*        6^  a    7  6)  a    7 

Louisville, 9$  a  10  5    a    6 

NashviUe, 14    a  14^  17    a  18 

St.  Louis,.. 13    a  14  6    a 

Cincinnati, 15    a  16  8    a  10 

Indiana, 16    a  17  a  10 

Illinois. 17    a  18  

The  results  of  the  late  elections  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  party  opposed  to  benks 
and  this  fact  in  Ohio  will  be  fraught  with  important  consequences,  inasmuch  as  the  char, 
ters  of  a  large  portion  of  the  banks  in  that  state  expire  next  year.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  affiurs  of  those  banks  in  operation,  according  to  the  last  ceport  of  the  Auditor, 
with  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  their  charters : — 


May  30. 

June  15. 

para     \ 

para     \ 

ia     i 

para      i 

M     \ 

par  a     \ 

2ia    3 

f\  Ij 

3ia    3i 

l|a    2 

l}a    2 

lia    IJ 

u«  n 

29    9  30 

26    a26ii 

1    a   2 

Ua    li 

3ia    4 

3   a   3i 

12i  a  15 

10   all 

4    a    5 

7    a    8 

4    a    5 

31a    4 

8    a   9 

8    a    9 

7    a   9 

7    a   8 

NwA 

15. 

para 

1 

par  a 

la 

\ 

Ua 

li 

lia 

s 

Ua 
Ua 

11 

19    a 

20 

pr.lfa 

9 

6\Sk    a 

2i 

di.4    a 

5 

di.Ua 
di.li  a 

2 
2 

di.3    a 

3A 

Obio  Banks,  Ssftkiibke,  1842. 

Loaiu.        Speeit.      Cvrcula* 


Bank  of  Zanesville 

**    **  Muskingum » 

Ohio  Life  and  Trust 

Franklin  Bank,  Cincinnati...... 

Columbian  Bank,  N.  Lubon..... 

Dayton  Bank 

Bank  of  Mount  Pleasant 

Western  Reserve  Bank 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scioto 

Farmers*  and  Mechanics*  Bank 

of  Steubenville 

fVanklin  Bank,  Columbus....... 

Bank  of  Geauga 


122,400 

118,888 

147,860 

947,271 

90,007 

50.914 

53,575 

170,544 

341,292 

178,897 

152,102 
139,165 


5.300 

2,784 

61,427 

122,211 

16,750 

13,099 

4,337 

30,332 

21,951 

63,477 

68,822 
9,997 


11,623 
7,771 

298,895 
20,890 
19,139 
19,127 
8,966 
20,154 

114,998 

15,735 

110,617 
17,710 


DqnmU,      (Charter 

8,610    Jan.  1843. 

17,163       ••        •• 

194,186 

249,851 

17,882 

1,411 

15,051 

12,240 

20,445 

53,842       " 

57,681 

18,774 


«t 
«• 

a 
•• 
tt 
u 
a 


4t 


«t 

•4 
U 
M 
M 
M 
41 

44 


44 

1844. 


Total .2,512,915    401,487       665,625    367,136 


Bank  of  Sandusky 174,401 

♦•     Wooster 406,522 

Lafayette  Bank  of  Cincinnati....  875,073 

Bank  of  Massillon 247.394 

Clinton  Bank,  Columbus 438,856 

Bank  of  Xenia 133,579 

Circleville 313,304 

Norwalk 189,129 


tt 


49,017 
62,052 
53,424 
35,117 
58,865 
29,434 
42,215 
44,971 


165,760 
279,275 

32.930 
170,786 
210.165 

62,310 
163,027 

24,655 


32,926 
45,249 
39,242 
37.391 
43,947 
42,262 
37,394 
90,489 


May  1850. 
June  •• 
Jan.  1854. 
June  1855. 
Jan.  1854. 
May  1850. 
"  1855. 
Jan.  1850. 


Total .2,778,258    375,095    1,108,908    368,900 

To  expire .2,512,915    401,487       665,625    367,136 


Grand  ToUl .5,291,173    776,582    1,774,533    736,036 

This  gives  a  reduction  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  bank  facilities  of  thst  state  during  the 
year,  leaving  in  operation  eight  banks,  with  a  paper  drctilatioii  of  about 
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111,100,000  only.    Aceording  to  this  return,  the  Wnkhif  of  (Hdo,  in  1849,  as  compiled 
with  the  highest  point  of  iniUtion,  Janaary,  1836,  will  present  the  following  re8all8^— 

No.  BankM.  Loant.  Specie.  Ctrculaiion.        DepotiU. 

1836 31  17,079,714        3,934,906       9,675,644        6,135^14 

1843 8  3,778,368  375,095        1,108,906  368,900 


Decresss ^...$14,301,456        3,549,811        8,566,736        5,757,014 

This  enonnoos  reduction  in  the  btnking  movement  hss  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  lea 
extent  all  over  the  Union,  and  is  now  to  be  sapplied  with  the  precioas  metsJa.  Daxiqg 
dtts  contraction  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  the  products  of  the  soil  hsTe  im- 
mensely increased.  In  order  to  observe  the  movement  of  produce  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  banks,  we  will  uke  the'  banking  movement  of  the  four  atatee  of  Ohio,  Ilhaoia, 
Lriiana,  and  Biliobigan,  for  1836  and  1843,  and  the  arrival  of  flour  and  wlieat,  the  pre. 
dncis  of  those  states,  at  the  two  great  outlets,  the  Erie  Cand  and  New  (Means,  §Bt 
a  corresponding  period : — 

jnMT  arr.        Arr.  ed  ike 
ed  N.  OH,         £. 


BankLomu.       CvrcuhUm,  DepomU.  bble.  bbU. 

18S6 .37,334,118        15,058,133        ll431,879         387,463  377,455 

1843 7,371,738         4,088,908  650,341  466,665  1,551,705 


Increase.  179,303  1.174,350 

Deciea8e..30,0€8,390        10,969,334        10,581,638 

The  produce  of  these  states  has,  it  appears,  increased  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  the  paper  car. 
rsncy  has  decreaved.  Michigan,  from  being  an  importing  state  in  1836,  has  become  a  very 
large  exporting  state.  The  long  suspension  of  the  banks  operated  to  drive  oat  the  apscie 
corrency,  and  now  that  those  institutions  have  peiiahed  in  spite  of  their  aospensioQ,  ihs 
cmrency  is  to  be  resupplied  by  the  slow  progress  of  exporting  and  aelling  prodnoe  at 
low  prices ;  which  low  prices  are  a  necessary  consequeitce  of  the  absence  of  that  apscie, 
and  will  be  remedied  by  the  twofold  operation  of  a  decreaaing  surplus  and  incresaiif 
currency^ 

At  the  approaching  session  of  Congress  many  questions  of  the  highest  importaaes  Is 
the  mercantile  world  will  be  discussed.  The  moet  important  of  them  undoubtedly  is  dw 
modification  of  the  tariff*,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  This  will  probably  be 
done,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  to  admit  of  a  system  of  warehousing  in  connection  wiih  the 
cairii  duties.  This  is  a  matter  of  fint  neceasity.  The  present  tariff  requirea  the  paymcat 
of  duties  averaging  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  cash  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods;  TUs  m 
equivalent  to  an  imposition  of  about  5  per  cent  extra  upon  the  imports,  inasmuch  as  it  ii 
an  advance  of  the  dutiea  to  the  government  by  the  importing  merchant^  who  mnat,  of 
ODUoe,  reimburse  himself  by  charging  on  the  goods  the  interest  upon  the  duties  so  ad. 
▼anced,  which  enhances  their  cost  to  the  consumer.  This  is  a  great  evil ;  bat  the  geos- 
tal  operation  of  paralsrxing  the  capital  engaged  in  commerce  is  a  far  greater  one.  Tks 
imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  five  yean,  average  $130,300,000.  The  dutiea 
oa  this  sum  would  amount  to  $39,090,000,  which  must  be  advanced  to  the  gnifsnii— t 
and  hiy  dead  out  of  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  whole  amoom  of  capi. 
tal  employed  in  that  trade,  according  to  the  census,  is  $119,395,367.  Under  the  pve. 
sent  tarifi^,  therefore,  that  capital  would  be  reduced  33  per  cent.  In  a  country  like  tUs, 
where  the  groat  feature  is  scarcity  of  capital,  this  cannot  take  place  without  aerioos  i^joiy 
to  the  whole  community ;  neither  is  it  desirable  that  credit  should  be  given  to  an  exieal 
which  will  allow  foreign  houses  to  send  consignments  hers  and  realise  and  remit  tfaa 
proceeds  long  before  their  bonds  for  the  duties  fall  due.  The  warehousing  system,  lika 
that  in  praotice  in  England,  holds  out  the  remedy.    Under  that  system  the  ntosost 
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4om«f  ooasBtfca  mjan  Goodam  uafMnttd,  hndod,  packed,  npackid,  iBortsd,  and 
re-azpoiwd,  wiiteut  •ay  oatbj  of  nxrcwiiile  apii*l  on  ■orarninmi  aceauot.  When 
■old  fee  eoMumpiioa,  ud  tha  impoitor  raaliiea  tlie  whok  Talua  of  th«  gaod*,  iban  (faa 
doliao  an  aiacled  and  paid.  Tbo  whole  reaooreea  of  tbo  mercbtoli  are  amplored  in 
tbair  own  OBlarpriaaa.  IT  tliii  ia  tba  caae  in  England,  bow  mncli  more  daairabk  ia  it 
bore,  whara  capital  ii  ao  aeaiea  aa  to  be  hired  at  G  pet  eeot  in  England  lor  banking  par- 
poaea. 

Tha  operadon  id  iha  tariff,  paaaed  at  tha  lata  aaanon,  amnan  hitherto  to  baya  pro. 
dncad  bat  little  eSoet.  On  the  &W  peaaaga  of  Ifae  taiiff  tba  piicoa  of  maof  of  die  dutw- 
ble  aMiclea  tuKniDaJly  roae,  bnl  it  aubaequentlf  appeared,  u  the  fail  boainaaa  advanced, 
that,  owing  to  iba  verj  reairiotad  atate  of  the  curreDer  in  the  interior,  and  die  extieme  k>w 
piioaa  of  i»odace,  that  the  purchaaaa  of  gooda  for  caoaoniptioa  wotild  be  far  from  auffi. 
dant  10  auatain  even  die  price*  previoulit  exiaiiiig,  and  ntei  have  agsia  gone  back  a« 
tnaet  atiielea.  Thi*  (lal*  of  diii^  will  prabablf  eoniinue  for  many  nioadie,  undJ  die 
flow  of  spaoia,  now  in  imgnM  to  the  inlaiior,  ehall  hais  filled  iha  chanitela  of  onsula. 
lioD,  laiaad  pfioea,  and  renewed  purchaaaa.  llie  preeenl  atoek  of  guoda  will  tben  work 
oS,  and  a  modification  of  the  tariff  give  room  for  the  reeaaipaon  of  tha  impan  ofgooita 
in  ramm  for  the  increaaiag  eipgila  of  agricullorel  produce.  Th»  modification  of  the 
tariff  will  aoqnire  additional  importanoe  il  the  coming  aaaaion,  &am  the  neceautf  irf 
■dopong  aome  meana  of  pronding  a  revenue  for  the  goveinrQenl.  Tha  protectira  fea- 
tnree  nuul  give  place  to  the  deniand  fiu  rerenue,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  con- 
Mildag  die  higheal  rale  which  each  article  will  bear  wilhoul  checking  ila  import.  For 
the  welfare  of  die  city  and  auta  of  New  York  mora  periioularly,  ia  it  requisite  thai  die 
raainctioiw  on  comnuice  ahould  be  removed.  The  fallowiiig  table  will  show  ihe  amount 
of  impona  into  tba  leadii^  atatea  ibt  twenty  yeaia,  with  the  toiaJ  import  into  iha  United 
Siateav- 

Mom.  JV.  Ynrk.          Pm».        Maryl.  S.  Car.  ij/uMaaa.  ' 

.  UJSB.TTS  23,639.216  B,I53^4!S  -l,0TD,S12  3,007,113  3,379.717  f 

.  1BJ37.SM  88,445,628  11,874,170  4,7»2,4f«  2,teBfi9S  8,817,291  ( 

.17,607,160  S9.42l,34fl  13,690.770  4,»«,I79  2.419,101  4,2^,129  7 

.15,378,758  36,113.723  11,866,531  4,5:>l.&t2  3,166,1%  4,5J).766  t 

.15,MS.141  49,639,174  15,041,797  4,751,815  1,802,297  4,290,OM  ( 

.17,1)63,482  38,115,680  13,551,779  4,928,569  1,334,483  4,1C7,52I  ( 

.  13,370,6&1  38,T19,&14  11.212.939  4,405,708  1,484,106  4.53I,ft4S  1 

.  15,070,444  41je7,7»2  12,»«4,40e  a,<39.e»l  1,2£,IMB  8;iT7JSI  t 

.  12.920,744  84,743X17  1U,IU0,162  4,804,139  1,IW,6I8  6,m3l»  1 

.  10,4S)A)4  35,631,070  8,702,122  4,523,866  I.05I.619  7,oflH,IIS3  1 

.14,2(B,056  87,077,417  12,121,08)  4,836,577  I,2!B,I63  9.766,693  It 

.  18.118,900  53.3l4.4Ua  10,«78.36B  iM>^  1,!U,739  8.H7I.69*  l( 

.  19^10,911  65.918,446  10,4:1,250  5,437,057  1,517,705  9.590,505  K 

.17,672,129  7a,l»i,594  10,479,368  4,6f7,483  1,787.367  13,781,809  IS 

.  19,800,373  8^.191,306  Ii,3»l,e3T  5,647,153  1,«SI,805  17,519.814  14 

.35.eSl,4B2  II8,23S,4I«  16,0fiM»  7,»l,dS7  a,8a],86l  IS.117,619  U 

,  19,9&l,668  7i;,'»l,722  11,680,111  7597,(B3  2.510.860  14,020,012  U 

.  13,300,925  68,453J!0«  9,860,971  9,701,869  2.318,7S1  9,496.808  11 

uw...  19,885.223  l»jm.«B  15,060,715  8,686.285  3,6U6,077  12,064^1^  1« 

l&tO .  .  .  16,513,858  60,440,750  8,4&4.882  4,910,746  2,068,870  10,673.190  IC 

IStl  ...  20,318,008  75,713,426  10,316,608  6,101,313  1,967,431  10,256,350  U 

Thie  taUe  ambraeea  a  peiiod  o(  the  compbts  c^eration  of  foor  ganaral  taiiA,  n*.: 
tbetanffef  1634,  tba  high  protecdfe  tariff  of  ld38,  that  of  island  ike  emnpcoBiea 
act  of  1833.  From  1691  to  1830,  die  banking  nMvaoMBi  in  die  United  Siaiei  waa  re- 
markably  aleady.  The  loana  of  the  United  Statea  Beak,  which  waa  die  garenung 
power,  varied  in  all  diat  tiaie  aeaieely  93,000,000.  The  conaequenca  waa  dial  amj 
increaae  of  the  dutiea  checked  imporn  in  a  marked  degree.  In  1636,  the  importt  waM 
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Urge  preTious  to  the  operttioa  of  the  tariff.  Is  the  two  saeoeedfaif  ytmm  iksy  M  off 
inmeneely.  In  1831,  they  begmn  to  feel  the  inpulee  of  the  forak  Runrtment.  ¥nm 
1830  to  1833,  the  nanonal  bank  extended  its  loam  from  940,000,090  to  066,OOO,6OI» 
or  65  per  cent  in  two  yearB.  This  movemeDt  of  the  **  reifuhitor"  was  ^owed  bf  thai 
of  all  the  banks  in  the  Union,  and  by  a  combinatioii  of  cmsamstanees  the  inflatioii,  widi 
■ome  d^wbacks,  continued  to  the  great  explosion  of  1836-7;  from  whieh  tnne  chs 
general  movement  of  banks  has  been  that  of  curtailment.  The  column  of  imports  mi» 
New  York,  preeents  the  infloenee  of  these  erenlB.  From  1821  lo  1835,  tbe  whole  im. 
ports  rose  #34,000,000,  of  which  926,000,000  was  into  the  port  of  New  York.  Under 
the  Uriff  which  came  into  operation  in  that  year,  the  imports  feH  off  $17,000,000  io 
1897  ;  of  which  $9,000,000  was  in  the  port  of  New  Yott.  Under  the  tariff  uf  1838,  a 
fonher  fall  of  $9,000,000  in  1830  took  place ;  of  which  $6,000,000  was  io  the  port  of 
New  York.  Frum  that  year  up  to  1836,  under  the  bank  ezpaoaioo,  a  total  iaciease  m 
imports  of  $119,000,000  took  place ;  $83,000,000,  or  neariy  80  per  cent  of  the  amooBt* 
was  in  New  York.  Down  to  1841,  under  decreasing  dutiea,  but  a  contrmctxQg  cuirency, 
a  decrease  of  $83,000,000  took  phice;  $68,000,000,  or  83  per  cent  of  this  wm  in  New 
York, — an  immense  falting  off  in  business.  These  lacts  show,  condsely,  that  two 
operate  powerftilly  upon  the  welfare  of  New  York,  more  than  upon  the  rest  of  tbe 
▼is. :  a  high  tariff  and  a  dear  currency.  Under  the  contracting  currency  with  doereaaog 
duties,  the  trade  of  New  York  fell  off  from  18^  to  1840,  77  per  cent.  She  has  new 
to  encounter  a  stiU  ferther  redaction  of  the  currency,  added  to  duties  meant  to  be  pro. 
tectire.  Under  such  circumstanees  it  is  feir  to  conclude  that  the  imports  will  be  earned 
back  to  the  grade,  at  least,  of  1830,  vis. :  $70,000,000,  m  about  $36,000,000  in  New 
York ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  connection  of  Boston  with  the  western  eoantiy,  by 
railroad,  has  rerolutionized  the  trade  in  doraestie  goods,  and  has  withdrawn  from  New 
York  a  large  commission  business.  This  latter  circumstance  has,  during  the  past  year, 
operated  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Boaton  and  to  the  pr^jodtoe  of  New  York ;  n  lesak 
which  is  desrly  distingutsfaable  in  the  official  returns  of  the  sssnssafl  Taloe  of  property  in 
the  two  cities  for  1841  and  1843,  as  foUowa  >— 
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FOft  1841  Ain>  1843. 

BoiTON.  Nbw  York. 

Peraowd  Permtnal 

R$al  £ttate.      EttaU.  Total        Real  BttaU.       Estatt,  7W«2. 

184l,$e3,063,0(N)  $86,043,600  $98,106,600  $186,350,948  $64,843,973  $S5I  ,194390 

1843,  65,509,500    41^233,800  106,733,300    176,489,048    61,394,559    237,783,601 


Incre.  $3,546,500   $5,180,300     $8,636,700 

Deere.  $9^61,906  $3,549,413   $13,411^19 

It  is  not  alone  iStub  commerce  of  New  York  that  is  affected  by  the  tariff,  bst  the  ah9> 
ping  interest  of  the  whob  Union  suffers  severely.  It  is  obvious  that  the  great  empkf^ 
Bent  for  the  registered  tonnsge  of  the  country  is  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  which  it  sells  to  or  bujrs  from  foreign  countries.  Whatever  tends  to  increase  ths 
qaantities  of  articles  so  sold  or  purchased  most  increase  the  business  <^  the  ^ppiag.  snd 
that  which  tenda  to  diminish  those  quantities  inflicts  a  aerioua  injury  i^kmi  the  oommefes 
•ad  navigation  of  the  country.  The  above  table  shows  conclusively  that  in  a  aieady 
■pede  currency  a  high  tariff  is  ruinous.  This  feet  is  discoverable  in  the  following  tabK 
consisting  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  at  diflerent  periods,  and 
the  quantity  of  American  and  foreign  tonnege  entered  and  dearsd  from  dw  Uastad 
States  t— 
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RKItniBD  TOVKAOB  OF  THB  UlflTID  StATBS,  WITH  THE  NuMBBS  OF  ToifS  EIrTSRSD  AjTO 

Clsabsd,  DiBTUiauiSBiHe  THB  Ameeicau  fbom  ths  Fobewn. 

TONKAOE  ENTERED.  TOUKAGE  CLEARED. 

RSGHSTERED  TONHAOS.     American,  Foreign.  American,  Foreign. 

1821 765.0«9  81.526  804,947  83,073 

1822 787,961  100,541  813.748  97,490 

1823 755,271  119.468  810.761  119,740 

1824 850,033  102,367  919,278  102,552 

1825 880,754  92.927  96J,366  95,080 

1826 942.246  105,654  953,012  99,417 

1827 918.361  137.589  980,542  131,250 

1828 656,000  868,381  150^223  897,404  151,030 

1829 650,142  872.949  130.743  944,799  133,006 

1830 576.471  967.277  131,900  971,760  133,436 

1831 620,451  922,952  281,948  972,504  271,994 

1832 686.980  949.622  393.038  974.865  387.505 

1833 750,026  1,111,441  496,705  1,142,160  497,039 

1834 857,438  1,074,670  568,052  1.134,020  577,700 

1835 885,821  1,352,653  641,310  1,400,517  630.824 

1836 897,774  1,255,384  680,213  1,315.523  674.721 

1837 810,447  1.299,720  765,703  1,266,622  756,292 

1838 822,591  1,302.974  592.110  1,468,761  604.166 

1839 634,244  1,491,279  624^14  1,477,928  611,839 

1840 899,764  1,576.946  712.363  1,646,009  706.484 

1841 945,803  1,631,909  736,144  1,634,156  738,849 

Id  relation  to  the  toonage  owned  by  the  United  States,  it  appears  that,  under  the  high 
tariff  of  1828,  corresponding  with  the  period  when  the  imports  fell  off  so  largely,  the 
registered  tonnage  declined  sixteen  per  cent ;  and  subsequently,  under  the  increasing 
crops  of  cotton  and  the  swelling  volume  of  imports,  it  increased  sixty  per  cent  in  the 
six  years  ending  in  1836.  The  year  1841  shows  an  increase  of  seven  per  cent  in  the 
registered  tonnage  over  that  of  1836.  In  the  same  time,  the  American  tonnage  entered 
the  United  States  increased  372,000  tons,  or  about  thirty  per  cent,  while  the  foreign 
tonnage  declined  four  per  cent.  The  clearances  show  nearly  the  same  features,  and 
the  table  presents  the  following  results  for  twelve  years,  from  1830  to  1841 : — 

RXaiSTSRSD  TONS  KVTERED.  TONS  CLEARED. 

TONNAOE.  American,        Foreign.  American.        Foreign. 

1830, 576,471  967,227         131,900  971,760  133,436 

1841, 945,803  1,631,909         736,144  1,634,156         738,849 

Increase, 369^32  664,682        604,244  662,396         605,413 

**    per  cent,  64  68.7  457  68  452 

This  gives  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  foreign  tons  trading  to  the  United  States,  and 
is  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  General  Jackson,  in  October,  1830,  pur. 
anant  to  an  act  of  Congreas*  to  the  effect  that  British  vessels  and  their  caigoes  were  ad. 
mitted  on  entry  from  the  islands,  provinces,  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  itt 
aecordance  with  the  terms  of  previous  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  which  it  is  aU 
leged  have  been  evaded  by  that  power.  The  imports  simI  exports  of  goods,  it  appears, 
kept  pace  with  this  increased  tonnage  in  the  trade,  as  the  following  comparative  table 
will  show  :— 

Imfosti  ahd  Exposn  of  tbb  UvrnD  States  with  the  BRmsB  Posssssioiis,  amd  All 

Parts  of  the  World, 
imports.  exports. 

TO               1821.          1830.            1840.          lir^l.           183a  1840. 

Great  Brimin  25.087.108  24.519.214    33,737.699  90,777,480  26,329,358  59.317,962 

Br.Am.Col*B      490.704       650,303      2,007,767    2.009.791    3,786,373  6.093,250 

Br.  W.Indies      927.346       168,579      1,048,165       265,102           1.901  2.965,584 

Total,  World  62,585,724  70,876,920  107,141,519  64,974,382  73,849,508  132,085,946 
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This  gives  the  &ct  that  the  aggregate  trade  with  the  Britisfa  American  ookniee  m- 
creased,  in  the  ten  years  from  1830,  from  $4,436,676  to  $8,601,017,  neaily  a  hondied 
per  cent     The  tonnage  in  that  trade  increased  as  foDows  : — 

TOITKAOS  KirftAOED  IN  THE  TrADI  BBTWXIN  Tmt  UlUTXD  STATES  AlTD  THE  NoBTH 

AMSaiOAN  COLOMISS. 

BlITEKED.  CLBABBD. 

Amer,  7>»ii«.  For,  Jkma,  Amer,  Tom,  Far.  TVm. 

1830, 110,821  405                      112,283  3,1® 

1830, 130,527  4,002                      117,171  14,267 

1840, 373,149  387,947                      357,073  401,805 


Increase  from  1830,...     242,622        383,945  239,902  387,538 

This  gives  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign  tonnage.    The  following  tables  however, 
pnts  a  new  face  on  it,  as  follows :— 

Value  of  Imfoets  ahb  Exports  of  the  Unitcd  States  with  the  Britbr  Amkucut 

GOLOiriES,  DBBTINOUISHIlie  THE  TOJflf  AOB. 
DIFORTS  INTO  T7NITB0  STATES^  EIFORTS  FROM  UlTITBD  STATES. 

Ammt.  VesB.  For.  Vett.        TotmL  Amer.  Ve$$.    Fcr,Vm».         Total 

1834, $1,103,956  $444,774  $1,548,733  $2,448,356  $1,126314  $3,535,276 

1840, 1,431,264    576,503    2,007,767  4,191,649    1,908,352     6,100,005 


Increase,..   $327,308  $131,729    $459,034  $1,743,293    $781,438  $2^64,729 

Here  we  have  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  387,945  foreign  tons  entered  the  United 
States,  from  1830  to  1841,  was  merely  nominal,  the  increase  of  buttness  in  those  teas 
being  but  $131,729.  This  nominal  increase  in  British  colonial  tonnage  forms  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  de^ 
ducted  therefrom,  gives  an  actual  increase  of  foreign  trading  tonnage  of  220,399  tons, 
against  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  664,682  in  American  tonnage.  Again,  it  ap. 
pears  that  the  aggregate  business  between  the  United  States,  the  Britisfa  West  Indies 
and  American  colonies,  increased,  from  1621  to  1830,  $1,936,181,  and  in  the  sabss. 
qvent  ten  years,  $3,563,311.  Hence  it  appean  that  the  proclamatioa  issued  by  Gea. 
eral  Jackson,  by  removing  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  increased  the  eonu 
merce  $1,600,000  per  annum,  sizty.five  per  cent  of  which  was  enjoyed  by  Amerieaa 
vessels.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  an  evil  so  great  in  its  influence  upon  the  whole 
country  as  to  warrant  the  return  to  the  prohibitory  system  previously  in  operation.  It 
has  been  advanced  as  a  disadvantage  to  the  United  States  that  English  vessels,  like  the 
Cunard  line  of  steamers,  can  proceed  from  England  to  the  colonies  and  thence  to  the 
United  Slates,  and  return  by  the  same  route,  while  American  vessels  are  prohibited 
from  so  doing.  Now,  if  the  United  States  enjoyed  that  privilege,  (hey  would  not  avai 
themselves  of  it,  because  it  is  a  losing  voyage ;  and  it  seems  odd  to  advise  the  pr»- 
hibition  of  the  advantages  -now  enjoyed,  by  the  outlay  of  British  capital  in  that  enter- 
prise, for  the  nominal  right  of  engaging  in  a  similar  one.  The  general  result  goes  to 
show,  that  as  long  as  American  shipping  is  relieved  from  onerous  taxation  ai  horae,  ii 
can  successfully  compete  with  that  of  all  the  worid,  in  science  of  construction,  and  dd9 
and  enterprise  in  navigation.  The  great  object  is  to  procure  as  extended  a  market  ss 
pomble  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States,  which  are  far  beyond  the 
consumptive  powers  of  the  people.  The  British  colonies  bought  in  1840  the  fbUoving 
quantities  of  those  articles : — 
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AOKICULTDKAL  PRODUCTS  EZPORTBD  FROM  TBS  U.  8.  IV  1840. 


Artidu, 

Rice, tiercee 

Apples, barrels 

Ship  Bread, " 

Potatoes, " 

Rye. 

Meal — Rye  aud  Indian, ..bbls. 

ladimn  Corn, busb. 

Fiour,.» barrels 

Wheat, bush. 

Butter  and  Cheese, Jbs. 

Pork,  &c 

Beef,  9lc 

Naval  Stores, barrels 

Other  agricultural  articles, 


ToBrititk 

No, 

6,003 
11.750 
86,374 
93,867 


180,406 
275,567 
664,685 
1,100,347 
725,151 


17,343 


Colpiuet. 

$120,828 

23,696 

2804260 

10,364 

.57,597 

600,180 

164,763 

3,371,402 

944,162 

75,862 

665,876 

311,900 

37,032 

2,139,630 


tierces 
barrels 


No, 

101,660 

23,396 

147,033 

123,549 


btfrels    259,281 
574,279 
1,897,501 
1,720,860 
723,217 


«« 


u 


barrels    259,776 


Total  Value, $8,803,550 

Exported  in  American  vessels, ^. . .    6,655,224 

foreign  vessels, 2,148,326 


EnorU. 

Vabte. 

$1,942,076 

55,131 

428,988 

54,524 

113,393 

876,114 

338,333 

10,143,615 

1,635,483 

210.749 

1,894,894 

623.373 

602,&29 

810,201 

$19,729,403 


M 


The  export  to  these  colonies  in  1829  amounted  to  $2,725,567,  being  an  increase  in 
the  sale  of  agricultural  products  to  the  extent  of  $6,077,983,  of  which  seventy.five  per 
cent  goes  in  American  vessels.  It  thus  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  was 
to  double  the  market  for  agricultural  produce — a  market  which  is  now  rapidly  increasing. 
It  must  be  a  very  lame  policy  which  would  suggest  the  destruction  of  this  trade,  with 
which  the  welfare  of  the  western  states  is  somewhat  connected,  merely  because  Great 
Britain  lays  unwholesome  restraints  upon  her  colonies. 

The  fact  that  the  article  of  gypsum  is  imported  mostly  in  foreign  bottoms  is  relied 
upon  chiefly  as  a  reason  why  the  existing  regulations  are  injurious  to  the  United  States. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  importance  of  that  article  in  the  urada 
between  the  United  States  and  the  colonies : — 

Ikport  of  Gypsxtm  from  the  CoLoiriEs  INTO  THE  United  States,  with  the  Aooregatb 
Import  aud  Export,  DisTUfouisHiNO  the  Amount  carried  in  American  Vessels. 


Gypnnn, 

1829 $61,307 

1830 119,234 

1834 172,837 

1835 87,531 

1836 120,081 

1837 141,819 

1838 130,233 

1839 127,518 

1840 129,401 


Import*  and 
Export9, 

$3,589,196 
4,607,056 
7,844,057 
8,473,820 
8.210,610 
9,218,215 
8,115,761 
9,243,774 

12,121,517 


In  Amer, 
VesseU. 
$3,462,8.50 
4,524,623 
5,613,403 
6,088.754 
5.463.965 
6,468,263 
5,734,511 
6,735,678 
8,879,549 


In  For. 

VeoseU. 
$136,346 
82,533 
2.230,634 
2,384.976 
2,746,648 
2,748.953 
2,381,256 
2,488,096 
3,361,968 


1841 

Now  it  appears  that,  since  1830,  the  import  of  gypsum  from  the  colonies  has  scarcely 
increased  at  all ;  while  the  trade  to  and  from  the  colonies,  in  American  vessels,  has  in- 
creased 150  per  cent,  or  $5,300,001 ;  while  that  in  foreign  vessels  has  also  increased 
$3,300,000.  Hence  it  appeara  that  the  opening  of  the  imports  has  been  of  immense 
importance  to  the  United  States ;  and  had  Great  Britain  allowed  the  United  States  vea. 
sels  to  buy  her  gypsum,  her  sales  of  that  article  would  undoubtedly  have  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  as  have  the  sales  of  American  produce.  Hence  her  restrictions 
have  been  a  serious  injury  to  her  own  subjects,  while  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  been  immensely  benefited  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  government. 
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DigirieU, 

PUMiiMquoddy,. Main* 

Machits, do... 

Frenebtnan*!  Bty, do... 

Penobscot, do... 

BeMMf, do... 

WaMoborongh, do... 

Wiaoaaaet, do... 

Batb, do... 

Portltod, do... 

Saco, do... 

Kennebunk, do... 

York, do... 

PoriMnoutb, New  Haropehire 

Newburyport, Maasacbusetta 

Ipswich, do 

Gloucester, ^o 

flalsin, do 

Marblehead, do 

Boston, do 

Plymouth, do 

Fall  River, do 

Nsw  Bedford, do» 

Barnstable, do 

£dgartown, do 

Nantucket, do 

Profidence, Rhode  Island 

Bristol, do 

Newport, do 

Middletown, Connecticut 

New  Londun, do 

New  Haven, .do 

Fairfield, do 

Vermont, Vermont 

Champlain, New  York 

Sackett's  Harbor, do 

Oswego, do 

Nisgara, do 

Genesee,^ do 

Oswegatchie, do 

Buffalo  Creek,M do 

Sag  Harbor, do 

New  York,.- Ao 

Cape  Vincent, .do^... 

Perth  Amboy, New  Jersey 

Bridgetown, do 

Camden, do 

Newark,. do 

Burlington, ^o 

Little  Egg  Harbor, do 

Great  Egg  Harbor, ^io 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1841. 

Smmmtnt  exhikUmg  m  Omdenmd  Vitm  of  the  T^mmgt  oftJk  Several  DistricU  9f  tkt 
UmUed  States,  on  the  30lA  af  Seftmber,  1841 ;  derived  firom  the  Annuml  Beftrt  •/ 
the  Secretary  ef  the  TVwsairjf,  made  a$  required  6y  Act  of  Omgrete. 

TWd  TViH. 
ef  each  Diet, 

10,588  41 

14,147  81 

15,437  70 

36,125  77 

39,613  81 

51,957  31 

13,415  44 

58,050  48 

55,009  8€ 

3,903  18 

7.709  08 

1,043  e 

25,707  8S 

23,317  74 

3,514  45 

16,696  18 

36,579  53 

11,563  03 

327,607  94 

36,960  77 

8,393  61 

96,753  84 

55,069  82 

7,307  88 

33,307  4S 

18,000  90 

13,939  35 

11,154  91 

10,701  49 

35,436  65 

10,309  03 

8,933  07 

4,343  30 

1,633  (» 

3,059  73 

6,873  38 

331  89 

442  48 

855  15 

14,993  75 

19,020  79 

438,014  38 

2,529  83 

15,194  19 

10,116  SB 

4,358  44 


JRegietered 

Enrolled  and 

Jhnnage, 
Tooa  md  SStha. 

Lieeneed  7)mn. 
TowuMlMilw. 

1,930  44 

8,667  93 

1,395  44 

12,753  37 

3,331  50 

13,096  30 

6,100  18 

30,035  59 

7,937  81 

31,686  00 

13,343  13 

38,913  18 

4,514  60 

8,900  79 

34,813  16 

93,337  33 

37,515  26 

17,494  60 

659  93 

3,243  30 

5,798  75 

1,910  38 

1,043  63 

17,378  11 

8,335  74 

14,286  44 

8,931  30 

3,514  45 

3,303  03 

14,393  16 

33,873  03 

13,706  51 

3,538  16 

9,034  81 

158,803  50 

68,804  44 

13,976  08 

12,984  69 

3.633  77 

5.688  79 

65,313  64 

31,539  20 

3,337  46 

51,833  36 

5,007  63 

2,300  25 

85,658  09 

7,649  36 

13,681  81 

5,320  09 

8,191  53 

4,737  67 

5,391  70 

5,862  46 

936  58 

9,775  01 

30,718  81 

14,717  79 

3,864  41 

6,344  57 

913  53 

8.019  50 

4,343  30 

1.633  03 

2.059  72 

6,872  38 

231  89 

442  48 

855  15 

14,993  75 

12,783  38 

64m  44 

335,174  36 

212,840  02 

2,529  83 

15,194  12 

249  39 

9,822  30 

4.3i>8  44 

548  38 

5,776  85 

3,936  44 

5,021  01 

••«... 

8,652  32 

48 


3336  44 

5,021  01 
8,652  32 


CciKUntfCuU  oSffltfjtfcf. 
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TomiAAB  QV  TBB  UxiTBD  SlATIt, 


Philadelphift, PenmylTania 

Piresqae  lale^ do 

Pitttburg,^ do 

WUnuogtoD,.^ J)elawire 

Newcastle,.. do.... 

Batamore, .Maryland 

Oxford, .do.... 

yieiina,M do.... 

Soow  Hill, do.... 

St.  Mary's, do.... 

Annapolis, do.... 

Oeoigetown,  ...District  of  Columbia 

Alexandria, .do 

Norfolk, Virginia 

PeterBburg, do.... 

Richmond...... do.... 

Yorkiown, do.... 

East  RiTer, .do.... 

Rappahannock, do.... 

Folly  Landing, do.... 

Yeocomico, do.... 

Cherry  Stone, do.... 

Wheeling, do.... 

Wilmington, North  Carolina 

Newbern, do 

Washington, do 

Edenton, do.. 

Camden, do 

Beaufort, do 

Plymouth, do 

Ocracoke, do... 

Charleston, South  Carolina 

Georgetown, do 

Beaufort, do 

Savannah, Georgia 

S^bury, do... 

Bronswick, do... 

Hardwick, do... 

Su  Mary's, do... 

Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Sandusky, do.. 

Cincinnati, Ao,. 

Miami, » .do.. 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Sl  Louis, Missouri 

Michiliroackinac, Michigan 

Deuroit, do 

Mobile, Alabama 

Peari  River,. do 

New  Orieans, Louisiana 

Tecbe, do 

Pensacols, Florida 

St.  Augustine, ulo... 

Apalacbicola, do... 

St.  Marka, do... 

Key  WasC do... 


Begittered 

TmmMge, 
ToMmadwibt. 
47,379  91 


906  37 

37,758**39 

833*31 


1,568  58 
6,864  70 
6,558  51 
d,674  51 
3,983  64 


6,610  93 

1,823  86 

1,083  80 

104  13 

647  77 


653  86 


19,953  74 


8,543  76 
1,966*05 


5,589  67 

54,793  05 

146  03 

645*66 

1,870*07 


EnroUedmnd 

Ideented  Tonn, 
Toataiii96thi. 

58,435  50 
3,819  84 

10,343  77 
4,048  31 
5,101  85 

45,886  09 
7,837  81 

10,441  39 
5,793  63 
1,349  06 
3,884  91 
4,390  39 
3,535  38 

11,571  69 
1,593  80 
3,098  16 
3,436  18 
1,907  15 
9,108  55 
3,771  61 
9,835  65 
1,473  33 
1.417  81 
3,404  93 
1,869  19 
1,988  59 
931  93 
7,383  63 
1,070  19 
1,019  55 
954  11 
8,407  44 
3,786  43 
346  33 
5,517  38 


830  17 


149  37 
8,853  88 
3,446  75 

10,188  76 
3,473  55 
3.531  65 
8,359  73 

11,370  00 


11,530  16 

10,134  86 

901  16 

90,331  58 

684  71 

953  93 


1,831  84 
'557  65 


tftuekDim. 

TowAMUm 

105,80546 

3,819  84 

10,843  77 
4,954  68 
5,101  35 

83,638  41 
7,837  81 

11,373  70 
5,793  09 
1,349  06 
3,884  91 
5,959  09 

10,390  03 

18,130  95 
4,367  48 

7.030  80 
3,436  18 
1,907  15 
3,108  55 
3,771  61 
9,835  65 
1,473  39 
1,417  81 
9,015  90 
3.693  K) 
3,073  44 
1,036  a 

8.031  44 
1,070  19 
1,673  46 

954  11 

31,361  33 

3,786  49 

346  33 
14,061  19 


9,086  99 


149  37 
8.853  88 
3,446  75 

10,188  76 
9,473  55 
3.531  65 
8,359  78 

11,370  00 


11,530  16 

15,714  58 

901  16 

145,114  63 

684  71 

1,100  01 


9,466  55 
9,437*79 


Total, .*. 945,803  49   1,984,940  90    9,930,744  37 
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MS  Comnurcial  Sluthlkt. 

V.  8.  IMFURTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR,  FROM  1831  TO  ISO. 
Statement  exkibiliog  the  Import,  Expnrl,  *k4  Caiwvriiptm  of  Fonign  Brom  mi 
While  Sagar  id  tht  Vailed  Slalei  anouMv.  from  1631  (a  1641.  dindtd  »U  Unr 
periadi  ef  teven  yeart  rack;  and  alt  Iht  quantity  ef  Domftie  Befimtd  Sagmt  ra. 
parted  arniaally  Jiiiinf  lit  laau  lime  ;  dtrivtd  Jrom  ■  Eiptrt  tj  tt«  StcrttB^  ef  the 
Trea«iry,Jaty9,\Ui. 


Tot.  brown  and  while  lugii,  from  1S31  to  1B3T,od  wbich  duly  wu  ntuDid  411.4Tl,S3t 
LeM  S73,433  11m.  domeiiic  reBoed  lugtr  giponed,  eqiunleai  to. 1,744,8TB 

Tbiu,  in  tlui  7  fflui,  from  1B31  to  1837,  i  nett  nvcmu  ww  rulizMl  on  409,73C65« 

Tot.  brown  ind  whin  Bugsr,  frnn  1838  to  1B34,  on  which  duty  wn  ratunad  509,0ST,GG1 
L«M  8,493,333  lb*.  dame*6c  nBiMd  augu  gipociod,  equivaleat  to. lfi,99C,tU 

ThM,  in  ihB  T  rnra,fraDl838ii>  ISU.aniltreveoaewMntliwd on  485,031,057 

Tot.  brown  Hid  while  nipi.fioni  1835  to  1841,  on  which  dal7WuratuiMd  970,166,039 
LcM  36.4U,1S7  Iba.  dometiic  nbaei  nigar  eiponed,  pquirdcnt  lo 73,838,314 

Tbu,  \a  Iba  7  ;ui«,  liani  1835  lo  1841,  ■  natt  rsTCDiw  wai  ralKud  od  897,337,*1( 

laereaae  in  7  ytan,  from  1838  lo  1S31,  orsr  prMcdiog  7  jMra,  oT. 75,304,401 

tncwaaa  is  7  yran,  from  1835  to  1841,  otot  pracadiiw  7  raw*.  «£- 4ia,306,fin 
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064  Commercial  SttOittks. 

COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

StaUwtetU  mnd  Total  Amount  of  the  Growth^  Export^  Onuwrnffthn^  ^^  fortht^fm 

ending  31«t  Auguet,  1842. 

jTEWOELiAin.  Totmlm      Totalh 

Export^  Balee.                 1843.          1841. 

To  foreign  porti,.» %..  649,435 

Coastwise, 99,839 

Burnt  snd  damaged,. 950 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1843, 4,438 

754,646 

Deduct^ 

Stock  on  hand,  let  September,  1841, 14,490 

Received  from  Mobile,. 4,565 

Received  from  Florida, 2,831 

Received  from  Texas,. 5,101 

26,987 

737,658      Sia^ 

MISSISSTPPI. 

Export  from  Natchez,  &c.  : — 
Included  in  New  Orleans, IflU 

ALABAMA. 

Export  from  Mobile — 

To  foreign  ports,» 341,877 

Coastwise, 77,161 

Stock  in  Mobile,  let  September,  1843, 433 

319,460 

Deduct — 

Stock  in  Mobile,  Ist  September,  1841, 360 

Received  from  Florida, 633 

Received  from  Texas, 153 

1,145 

318,315      3»,7W 

FLOXIDA. 

Export —  , 

To  foreign  ports, 46,518 

Coastwise, 68,048 

Stock  on  hand,  Ist  September,  1842, 350 

114,816 

Deduct-- 

Stock  •n  hand,  September  Ist,  1841, 400 

114,416        93,558 

GEORGIA. 

Export  from  Savannah — 

To  foreign  ports — ^Uplands, 135,410 

Sea  Islands, 6,976 

Coastvrise— Uplands, 79,194 

Sea  Islands, 674 

833,354 

Export  from  Dasibk — 

To  New  York, 8,734 

Burnt, 450 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st  September,  1842,....       3,651 
Stock  in  Augusta  and  Hambro',  1st  Sept.  *43,       3,459 

336,538 

Deduct— 

Stock  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  Ist  Sept  '41,  4,367 

338,271       148^7 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Export  from  Charleston — 

Toforeign  ports— Uplands, 184,705 

Sea  Islands, 14,119 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA.  ToUd  in      Total  in 

Export  from  CBAXLBSTOn—Contintud,  Bales.  1842.  1841. 

Coastwise— Uplands, 70,442 

Sea  Iskiiids, 341 


269,607 
Export  from  Georgetown — 

To  New  York, 12,617 

Burnt  and  lost, 140 

Stock  in  Charleston,  Ist  September,  1842,...       2,747 

285,111 

Deduct — 
Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1841,...       4,.552 

Received  from  Savannah, 16,258 

Received  from  Florida  and  Key  West, 4,137 


24,947 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Export — 

All  coastwise, 9,787 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1842, 250 

10,037 

Deduct — 
Stock  on  hand,  Ist  September,  1841...... 300 


260,164      997,400 


9,737  7,8«9^ 


VIReiNIA. 

Export — 

To  foreign  ports, 6,341 

Coastwise,.. 4,500 

Mannfactured, 9,000 

Stock  on  hand,  Ist  September,  1842, 100 

19,941 

Deduct —  « 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1841, 928 

19,013        20,800 

Received  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  overland, 2,000  1 ,000 

Total  Crop  op  the  United  States, 1,683,574    1,634,945 

Total  crop  c^  1842,  as  above, bales  1,683,574 

Crop  of  last  year, 1,634,945 

Increase, bales       48,629 

Export  to  Foreign  Ports,  frok  1st  September,  1841,  to  31st  August,  1842. 

To  Great  To        To  Jforth         OtJkor 

FROM  ^  jBrttotn.      Frtaue,    of  Kxrope.  For.  Port*.         ThtaL 

New  Orleans, bales   421,450  183,272  21,207  23,506  649,435 

*Mi8siBsippi,  (Natchez) 

Alabama, 185,414  49,544  1,351  5,568  241.877 

Florida, 29,412  14,097  ...  3,009  46,518 

Geoi^a,  (Savannah  and  Darien) 124,296  15,590  1,192  1,308  142,386 

South  Carolina, 98,305  75,504  21,417  3,598  198,824 

North  Carolina, 

Virginia, 5,031  650  183  477  6,341 

Baltimore, 724  ...  594  ...  1,318 

Philadelphia, 14^17  79  329  50  1.675 

New  York, 69,548  59,393  30,578  13,519  173,038 

Boeton, 234  ...  3,105  498  3,837 


Grand  Total, 935,631    398,129     79.956     51,533    1,465,249 

Total  last  year, 858,742   348,776     56,279     49,480    1,313^^77 


Increase, 76,889     49,353     23,677       2,053       151,979 

*  The  dupmenU  from  Miaitwippi  are  inchidad  ia  the  export  figm  New  Orkam. 
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Growth. 


Total  crop  of  1824-6, bales    560.000 

1825-6, 710,000 

182a-7, 937,000 

1827-8, 712.000 

1828-9, 857,744 

1829-30 976.845 

1830-1, 1,038,848 

1831-2, 987,477 

1832-3, ^ 1,070,438 


Total  crop  of  1833-4, .bales  1,205,3M 

1834-5, 1,254,338 

1835-6, 1,360,725 

1836-7, \422,a30 

1837-8, 1,801,497 

1838-9, 1,360,539 

1839-40, 2,177.835 

1840-1,. 1,634345 

1841-2, 1,683,574 


CoNSUXPTIOlf. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  before  stated,.... 


.bales 


1,683,571 


Stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  1st  Sept  1841, 

In  the  southern  ports,.. 

In  the  northern  ports, 


27,479 
45,000 


Makes  a  supply  of. 


72,479 
1,756,053 


Deduct  therefr 

The  export  to  foreign  ports, 1,465,249 

Leas  Texas  and  other  foreign, 10,393 


Stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  let  Sept,  1842, 

In  the  southern  ports, 13,307 

In  the  northern  ports, 18.500 


1,454,856 


31,807 


Bumt^nd  lost  at  New  Orleans,. 

Burnt  and  lost  at  Savannah, 

,  Burnt  and  lost  at  Charleston, 


950 
450 
140 


1.540 


1,488,203 


Leaving, bales   267,850 


Quantity  consumed  by  and  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers : — 


1841-2, bales  267,850 

1840-1, 297,288 

1839-40, 295,193 

1838-9, 276,018 

1827-8, 246.063 

1836-7, 222,540 

1835-6, 236.733 

1834-5, 216,888 


1833-4, bales  196,413 

1832-3. 194,412 

1831-2, 173,800 

1830-1 1^,142 

1829-30 126^12 

1828-9 ns,t<53 

1827-8.« 120^3 

1826-7,„ 103,483 


It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  deducted  from  the  New  Orleans  statement  the  quantity 
received  at  that  port  from  Texas — Texas  being  a  foreign  country. 

Our  estimate  of  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  does  not  include  any  costoa 
manufactured  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  nor  any  in  that  state,  except  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

Of  the  new  crop  now  gathering,  about  3,000  bales  were  received  previous  to  ike  1st 
September ;  of  which  1,734  were  received  at  New  Orleans. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  accounts  from  the  cotton.growing  states  leads  to  the  am' 
elusion  that  the  crop  now  coming  in  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  several  hundred 
thousand  bales ;  but  the  article  is  subject  to  so  many  vicissitudes  that  no  certain  caks- 
lation  can  be  made  as  to  the  quantity  that  may  reach  the  market — [Shipping  List. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

PROBLEMS  IN  ACCOUNTANTSHIP. 

The  question  for  bookkeepers  proposed  by  T.  J.  in  our  September  number  has  elicited 
Dumerous  answers,  from  which  we  select  those  of  R.,  J.  D.  L.,  and  N.  D.,  as  correct. 
In  the  answer  of  R.  there  is  a  slight  Yariation  from  the  rest  in  form,  but  the  following 
sufficiently  exemplifies  the  answers  of  all  three : — 

Dr.  Cask,  Or, 

By  A $78  56 

"  B 120  00 

"  Merchandise,... 159  30 

"  Balance, , 54  49 


To  A $286  36 

-  B 5  99 

"  Merchandise, 120  00 


9412  35 


Jh. 


A, 


9412  35 
Cr, 


To  Cash, 978  56 

••  B 436  00 

'•  Loss, 19  65 


9534  21 


By  Cash, $286  36 

Balance, 247  85 


c« 


9534  21 


Dr. 

T©  Cash, 9120  00 

"  Loss, 19  65 

*♦  Balance, 302  34 


B,  Cr, 

By  Cash, 95  99 

"  A. 436  00 


Dr, 


$441  99 

Marckandiae, 


9441  99 


Cr, 


To  Cash, 9159  30 


By  Cash, 9120  00 

•*  A „ 19  65 

"  B 19  65 


Jh. 


9159  30 

BaUmce* 


ByB. 


9159  30 

Cr. 
9302  34 

9302  34 


To  A 9247  85 

•♦  Cash, 54  49 

9302  34 

The  effects  of  the  concern  are  therefore  9302  34,  which  is  all  due  to  B.,  and  of 
which  A.  pays  9247  85. 

Now  for  a  different  view  of  the  transaction.  Substitute  the  words  **  paid  for'^  instead 
of  **  paid  to"  the  firm,  and  the  sense  is  materially  altered.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  what 
A.  &.  B.  paid  away  was  not  first  put  into  a  cash  drawer  for  joint  use,  but  absolutely 
paid  away  for  the  business ;  thus,  when  they  made  purchases,  each  paid  what  he  hap. 
pened  to  have  in  his  pocket,  and  that  although  it  was  understood  they  were  partners, 
there  was  no  other  bookkeeping  than  that  each  kept  a  memorandum  of  all  he  paid  away 
or  received  for  the  business.  Of  the  goods  sold  we  will  suppose  part  were  sold  by  one 
and  part  by  the  other,  but  the  statement  furnished  by  each  (as  given  in  the  question)  of 
what  he  had  received  and  paid  is  admitted  to  be  correct.  Now  in  this  case  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  Cash  on  Hand,  belonging  to  the  firm.  All  funds  of  the  firm  are 
evidently  in  the  pockets  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties.  What,  then,  must  one  pay 
ibe  other? 
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Soluticn  by  N,  D.,  New  Orleans,  of  FropoeUion  by  C,  C.  C. 

SU  Per  Cent  Stock. 

916,150  in  the  six  per  cent  stock  produces 919«000  00 

Twenty.one  year^  interest  on  ditto  at  six  per  cent  is...    23,940  00 

943,940  00 

Our  object  being  a  comparison  of  the  present  value  of  each  liiad  in  proapectiTa,  we 

must  now  find  what  sum  at  seven  per  cent  interest  would,  in  twenty^ne  yean,  amoont 

to  942,940.    Without  giving  the  work  of  this  problem,  we  will  state  that  we  have  as. 

certained  it  to  be $17,384  62 

Seven  per  cent  interest  on  this  sum  being 25,555  38 

942,940  00 

This  proves  that  we  have  found  the  true  present  value  of  the  six  per  cent  stock,  e 
we  have  shown  that  917,384  62  at  interest,  at  seven  per  cent,  produces  942,940  00, 
which  is  the  prospective  value  of  this  investment 

Seven  Per  Cent  Stock. 

916,150  in  the.  seven  per  cent  stock  produces 917,000  00 

Fourteen  years*  interest  at  seven  per  cent  gives 16,660  00 

Prospective  value, 933,660  00 

Now,  without  calculation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  value  of  933,660  is  917*000. 
Hence  the  following  result : — 

Present  valjie  of  six  per  cent  investment,... 917f384  0 

*♦        "  seven  per  cent    »* 17,000  00 

Difference  in  favor  of  six  per  cent, 9384  62 

We  trust  N.  D.  will  not  object  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  used  his  solution ; 
we  have  merely  introduced  such  remarks  as  appeared  to  us  necessary  to  render  the 
statement  intelligible  to  that  portion  of  our  readers  who  are  lees  experienced  m  fhem 
matters  than  himself. 

His  question  we  willingly  insert,  viz : — 

Question  for  Bookkeepers,  by  N.  D, 

I  would  propose,  if  approved  by  you,  the  following  question : — 
Three  partners  commence  business  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1843,  with  a  capital  of 
915,000.  Of  the  capital,  A.  puts  in  the  concern  97,000 ;  B.,  6,000  ;  and  C,  9,000. 
A.  draws  from  the  concern,  for  his  prirate  expenses,  9300  per  month.  B.,  the  fint  two 
jrears,  9300  per  month ;  and  the  last  year,  9150  per  month.  C.  draws  950  per  month. 
In  every  case,  the  money  is  drawn  on  the  first  day  of 'the  month,  commencing  with  the 
fint  month.  C.  is  allowed  one  quarter  of  the  profits,  and  the  balance  is  divided  equaDy 
between  A.  and  B.  Interest  allowed  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  fmrnna  on  tbe 
money  received  and  taken  out  of  the  concern  by  the  parmera.  At  the  expiration  of  dtt 
parmership,  the  nett  profits  of  the  concern  are  9^,000,  not  including  the  interest  ae. 
count  between  the  partners.  What  amount  is  to  be  paid  or  receifed  by  each  to  setilt 
the  whole  at  the  expiration  of  the  parmership  ? 


We  regret  that  any  remarks  having  the  appearance  of  parliality  or  unfaimeaa  sbaold 
have  crept  into  our  pages.    We  therefore  cheerfully  insert  the  following  corretriioD  >-~ 

New  York,  September  15tb,  16I9L 
Mr.  Ewtor, — Permit  me  to  recall  your  attention  to  the  comments  appearing  in  y«ar 
September  number,  in  reference  to  the  several  answers  to  **  a  mathematical  probi^a.* 
Of  the  Tarious  answers  it  is  stated  that  **  those  from  R.  B.  S.  and  *  Charleston*  arc  the 
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nadiest  and  raoet  satitfaetory.    T.  J.,  C.  C.  C^  and  J.  L.  have  each  given  correct  an. 
swere,  but  the  processes  they  have  adopted  are  not  so  brief." 

Surely  the  writer  of  the  above  could  not  have  examined  the  several  answers,  or  ho 
must  have  seen,  as  all  your  readers  may  do,  that  in  all  these  answers  alluded  to,  the 
diiference  in  quantity  of  figures  arises  from  a  suppression  of  the  proof  extensions  on  the 
part  of  the  two  first,  and  which  the  other  three  have  given  in  full.  The  difference  in 
work  is  this,  R.  B.  S.  and  Charleston  have  obtained  a  minimum  price  to  grade  the  rest 
from,  while  J.  L.  has  obtained  a  maximum,  but  the  work  is  precisely  the  same ;  and  if 
either  answer  of  the  three  deserves  a  preference  it  is  certainly  that  of  J.  L.,  for  giving 
several  different  cases  of  the  kind.  But  T.  J.  and  C.  C.  C.  have  deducted  the  gross  dif. 
ferences  from  the  gross  sales,  and  divided  by  the  yards  for  a  minimum ;  while  R.  B.  S. 
and  Charleston  have  di\ided  the  gross  diflerences  by  the  yards,  and  deducted  the  ave. 
rage  diiferences  from  the  average  price  per  yard  for  a  minimum.  Now  the  Gross  Sales 
is  always  a  given  sum  in  such  questions ;  therefore  the  only  diflference  in  the  work  of  the 
two  methods  is  the  following  : — 

• 

R.  B.  S.  and  Charleston's  method,    14} 

U 

13i 

T.  J.  and  C.  C.  C.'s  method,   740  45 

75  30 


665  15 


In  this  case  it  is  true  that  the  former  has  a  leeile  the  smaller  sum  in  snbetraction,  but 
lor  this  he  is  indebted  to  the  question  for  an  easy  fraction.  The  latter  is,  however,  far 
easier  understood,  as  it  is  not  readily  determined  that  to  deduct  the  average  difierences 
will  produce  the  same  result  as  to  deduct  the  totals ;  consequently,  T.  J.  and  C.  C.  C. 
have  at  least  given  the  raoet  **  satisfactory"  answers,  and  if  not  the  "  readiest,"  at  least 
as  ready  as  the  others.  Fair  Plat. 

The  question  proposed  by  R.  from  an  eastern  paper  would  only  lead,  as  before,  to  un- 
profitable  discussion.  It  contains  no  definite  proposition.  Profits  can  only  be  deter, 
mined  when  something  has  been  fixed  upon  as  a  first  coet ;  and  moreover,  it  is  not 
stated  which  of  the  three  parties  to  the  transaction  the  question  of  profits  refers  to. 


COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY  Of  JAMAICA. 

The  Kingston  Morning  Journal  says : — "  We  have  been  favored  with  a  view  of  the 
statements  of  exports  from  diis  island  during  the  present  year,  and  have  been  delighted 
at  perceiving  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  over  those  of  1841.  The  statement 
is  incomplete,  not  includii^  the  exports  from  Port  Maria,  Luoa,  and  Savanna.la.Mar. 
Notwithstanding  these  omissions,  it  appears  that  13,321  hogsheads  of  sugar,  3,850  pan. 
cheons  of  rum,  and  1,233  tierces  of  coffee  have  been  shipped  in  1842,  over  and  above 
the  shipments  of  the  previous  year.  Our  British  as  well  as  Jamaica  readers  will  be 
gratified  at  the  increased  production  of  our  staples  which  this  statement  shows,  and  will 
join  us  in  the  anxious  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  like  ratio  every 
year,  until  our  island  has  reached  that  pitch  beyond  which  increased  production  becomes 
an  evil : — 

Hds.  Sugar, 

1841 22.691 

1842 36,012 

Excess 13,321 


Fhs.  Rum. 

Tr$.  Coffee, 

8,298 

7,570 

12,148 

8,803 

3,850 

1,233 
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THE  VAULTS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

The  silver  coin  is  heaped  up  in  barrels,  placed  in  spacious  cellars,  resembling  the  sob. 
terranean  storehouses  of  a  brewery.  Each  tub  holding  fifty  thousand  irancs  in  fire-^anc 
pieces,  and  weighing  about  six  hundred  pounds.  There  were,  I  was  told,  eight  hundred 
tbarrels,  piled  up  to  the  very  crown  of  the  arches,  and  rising  much  higher  than  my  bead. 
We  walked  through  a  long  alley  of  these  barrels  for  some  time,  until  we  came  to  a  laige 
■tone.roofed  and  iron.floored  apartment,  wherein  are  to  be  seen  large  square  leaden  cases, 
resembling  those  used  at  vitriol  and  sulphuric  add  works.  Each  of  these  holds  twenty 
thousand  bags  of  one  thousand  francs  each,  and  the  whole  are  soldered  up  hermeticaUy 
within  the  cases ;  several  of  which,  it  appears,  have  not  been  opened  for  nearly  iattf 
years ;  and,  a  regent  told  me,  would  probably  remain  untouched  a  hundred  years  longer, 
and  would  be  the  last  of  their  stock  dipped  into.  In  these  leaden  reservoirs  the  treasure 
of  the  Bank  of  France  is  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  free  also  from  any  variation  of  tempen. 
ture.  The  stairs  leading  to  these  regions  of  Flutus  are  narrow,  and  admit  of  only  one 
person  at  a  time,  ascending  or  descending  with  a  candle.  This  has  been  ezpreasiy  ooo. 
trived  for  protection,  and  defence  from  insurgent  mobs.  In  one  of  the  treasure  vaalts 
are  the  precious  deposits  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  other  wealthy  capitalists,  left  for  safety 
with  the  bank.  Want  of  confidence  obliges  the  Bank  of  France  to  keep  in  its  vanlts  a 
sum  which  might  be  reduced  to  a  fourth,  or  even  an  eighth  part,  with  safely  to  imX, 
and  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  wealdi  and  prosperity  of  the  couniiy* — [LetMn 
from  Paris. 


**  SIX  HOSTILE  TARIFFS." 

The  Leeds  (England)  Meroury,  enumerates  the  **  hoetHe  tarifis**  that  have  been 
with  their  respective  dates,  with  the  briefsst  possible  explanation  of  their  beaiiiv  on 
English  commerce,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Russian  Tariff,  issued  in  November,  1841 ;  by  which  the  duty  on  worsted  er 
woollen  goods,  and  mixed  worsted  and  cotton,  was  raised  from  900  to  900  per  eeot  ad 
valorem ;  printed  goods  are  prohibited.  The  King  of  Prussia,  during  his  late  visit  to  9l 
Fetersburgh,  induced  the  Emperor  to  issue  a  more  favorable  ukase  for  the  producis  of 
Prussia. 

2.  The  Portuguese  Tariff,  bearing  date  the  13th  of  December,  1841 ;  by  which  lbs 
duties  on  English  woollens  were  raised  to  tm  ad  valorem  diity  of  45  per  cent.  A  favor, 
able  tariff  is  now  in  course  of  negotiation. 

3.  The  French  Tarifi;  bearing  date  the  96th  of  June,  1843  ;  by  which  the  duties  on 
English  linen  yams  and  linens  were  doubled,  and  made  almost  entirely  prohibitory,  ibis 
being  by  far  our  largest  branch  of  export  to  France. 

4.  The  Belgian  Tariff,  issued  in  July,  1843 ;  by  which  the  dn^  on  English  liaena  aai 
linen  yams  was  raised  to  the  same  prohibitory  rate  as  the  French  dnty^  in  obedieiice  «a 
the  dictation  of  France,  and  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  smoggling  of  ISngfiah 
and  yams  into  that  country  through  Belgium. 

5.  The  United  States  Tariff,  bearing  date  Aug^  1842 ;  by  which  the  dnty  on 
was  raised  from  20  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  worsted  goods  from  20  to  90  per 
and  on  cotton  goods  the  daty  was  made  nominally  30  per  cent ;  but  on  some  kinds  «f 
goods  it  is  in  reality  from  100  to  200  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  many  kinds  of ' 
woollens,  and  other  goods  the  duty  will  be  prohibitory. 

6.  The  German  League  Tariff,  passed  September,  1842  ;  by  which  the  doty  oo 
of  the  largest  branches  of  our  exports,  namely,  worsted  goods,  figured  or  posted,  in 
raised  from  twen^  doUan  per  cwt.,  so  as  to  be  in  many  eases  prohibitory ;  and  by  wUck 
the  duty  on  quincaillerie  or  hardware  is  increased  probably  to  fifty  deHais  per  cwt» 
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L— 7%<  Phiftidtm  for  Shipt ;  exkibiimg  At  Syntftomty  Cau9et,  and  TVeahnetU  of  DiteoHs 
incident  to  Seamm  and  jPatBengerg  in  Merchant  VetHlt,  vmk  DirectioM  for  Pre^rving 
their  Health  in  Siddy  CUmatee.  By  Usuer  Parsows,  M.D.,  fonnerly  Surgeon  in  the  Navy, 
and  President  of  the  Khode  Island  Medical  Society.  Tmrd  edition,  pp.  216.  Boston : 
Little  &  Brown. 

It  is  no  small  recommendation  to  this  work,  that  the  second  edition  of  two  thousand  co- 
pies is  all  sold.  In  the  present  edition  important  improvements  and  additions  are  made  in 
every  part  of  the  book ;  and  the  whole  of  it  has  been  written  with  an  eye  to  the  understand- 
ing and  capacities  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  An  extract  or  two,  from  a  Review 
of  the  former  edition,  contained  in  the  New  England  Medical  Journal,  will  give  the  reader 
a  correct  idea  of  its  merits : — 

"  We  trust  that  this  work  will  meet  with  an  extensive  circulation.  We  think  it  would 
be  an  object  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  principal  merchants,  to  introduce  it  among 
the  masters  of  vessels  in  their  employ.  They  would,  no  doubt,  find  then^elves  amply  re- 
paid for  the  trifling  expense  to  which  it  would  subject  them,  in  the  greater  safety  and  health 
of  their  crews,  and  the  security  of  their  own  property.  With  a  due  observance  of  the  pre- 
cautions and  preventives  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Parsons,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  of  the 
extensive  and  dreadful  fatality  which  sometimes  be/alls  merchant  vessels,  and  sweeps  off 
one  after  another  their  whole  crews.  If  the  commandeis  of  vessels  make  it  their  study^  as 
it  is  their  duty,  to  understand,  so  far  as  they  are  capable,  its  contents,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  mi^t  arrive  at  tolerably  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  and  tr«atment  of  those  diseases  to 
which  seamen  are  more  particularly  subject.*'  "  The  descriptions  of  diseases,  are  brief 
and  perspicnooe ;  giving  not  a  medical  history  of  their  phenomena  and  progress,  but  a 
view  of  such  of  their  principal  symptoms,  as  would  convey  a  yivid  trapresMon  to  the  mind 
of  an  unprofessional  observer.  The  method  of  treatment  recommended  is,  also,  of  that 
kind  which  can  be  best  understood  and  practised  by  those  for  whom  the  work  is  intended 
as  a  guide." 

2." The  Phenomena  and  Order  of  the  Solar  9yitem.  By  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.  D.^  F.  R.  8., 
FrofesBor  of  Practical  Astronomy  m  the  University  of  Glaflgow ;  author  of  •*  Views  of  the 
Architecture  of  the  Heavens,*'  etc.    12mo.  pp.  lo6.    Dayton  &  Newmsn. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  Glasgow,  in  1888,  and  the  present  is  the  fint  American 
reprint  of  the  last  Edinburgh  edition.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  motions  of  the  planetary  orbs,  gives  an  account  of  astronomy  in  early  times,  its 
reform,  the  advance  of  observation,  and  the  perfection  of  the  theory.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the  bodies  that  compose 
it,  embracing  the  leading  and  general  characteristics  of  the  bodies  of  our  system ;  charac- 
ter and  constitution  of  the  individual  planetary  bodies,  and  the  constitution  of  the  sun. 
The  third  part  treats  of  gravitation,  and  remoter  conse<iueaces  of  gravity.  In  marking  the 
rise  of  astronomy,  and  while  tmfolding  its  truths,  the  author  very  naturaUy  dwells  with  fond- 
nesi  on  the  actions,  characters,  and  fates  of  the  heroes  of  its  history,— those  men  who 
created  it  by  successive  conquests  over  the  unknown— those  sTAas,  by  the  memory  of 
whose  greatness  we  are  drawn  nearer  the  Etuutal.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous appropriate  drawings. 

8.— 7%e  Claimt  of  the  Epiecopal  Bishope,  Exaadned  in  a  Seriee  of  Lettert^  addrteeed  to  the 
Rev.  8.  A.  MeCroeky,  D.D.,  Biehoo  of  the  ProUetemt  Episcopal  Ckmth  qf  I^hekigan. 
By  (^EOROB  DinmcLD,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit.  12mo.  pp.  S16.  New 
York :  Dayton  &  Newman. 

These  letters  were  called  forth  by  the  publication  of  a  sermon  of  Bishop  MoCrosky,  sup- 
porting the  doctrine,  "  that  it  is  only  thnwgfa  the  episcopal  ministry  that  pardon  and  accep- 
tance with  God  can  be  made  known.**  Mr.  Duffleld  reviews  the  arguments  in  particular 
and  general  of  the  claims  of  episcopacy,  and  defends  the  common  ground  occupied  by  tha 
non-episcopal  poitions  of  the  Christian  church. 
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4,^PirH  PrincipliM  of  NtOiiral  Pkilosopky ;  being  a  Familiar  kitroduction  to  the  Batif 
of  that  Science,  for  the  Use  of  .^hooln  and  Academies.  Vy  Jaices  RjawicK,  LL,  K, 
Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  CheiuLiiry,  in  Colambia  CoUeg^ 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  many  years*  experience  which  the  learned  author  of  this  treatise  has  had  in  the 
bnanesB  of  teaching,  in  addition  to  his  profound  scientific  attainments,  would  lead  as  to 
expect  from  him  a  first-rate  elementary  work  on  this  subject ;  and  such  he  has  given  as. 
Ii  may  be  considered,  we  presume,  as  embodying  the  course  of  instruction  he  haa  panned 
in  this  department,  with  such  illustrations,  and  modes  of  demonstration,  as  were  found  best 
adapted  to  render  the  study  pleasing  and  profitable  to  his  pupils.  It  ia,  therefore,  what  all 
elementary  books  for  schools  should  be,  the  result  of  tried  and  well-considered  methods; 
whereas,  many  of  our  school  books  are  mere  compilations,  made  by  inexperienced  hands. 
The  manner  of  teaching  is  all-important ;  and  we  have  never  seen  a  scientific  work  mors 
cleMT  and  intelligible.  By  the  aid  of  the  diagrams  and  drawings,  oi  which  there  are  aa 
unusual  number,  the  young  student  is  enabled  to  comprehend,  with  great  facihty,  the  mort 
abstruse  parts. 

6.—Self-Deroiim  ;  or  the  History  of  Katharine  Randolph.  By  the  author  of  '*  The  Only 
Danghtpr,*'  f'tc.,  edited  by  the  author  of  "  The  SubaJtem,"  **  The  Hossar,"  etc.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  know  not  what  changes  the  publishing  business  is  destined  to  experience,  bat  it  b 
certainly  assuming  a  new  phasis,  and  cheap  editions,  in  a  condensed  form,  are,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  **  all  the  go."  Here  is  another  two-volume  book,  price  nine  shilhnga,  under  the  old 
reginUy  got  up  in  the  laUtt  »tyle,  and  sold  for  twenty-Jive  eenU.  The  previous  works  of  lint 
aniiahle  and  eifYed  author  have  been  deservedly  commended  for  their  purity,  IruthfiihiesB, 
and  elefirant  simplicity  of  ptyle,  nor  is  the  present  work  inferior  to  them  in  these  lespecte. 
There  are  passages  of  great  power,  evincing  uncommon  depth  o(  thou^t  in  one  so  young, 
and  it  is  painful  to  be  informed,  as  we  are  by  the  editor  in  his  preface,  that  all  this  eaiiy 
promise  of  matured  excellence  has  been  blasted  in  death.    The  work  is  poslfaumotH. 

6— The  Nabob  at  Home  ;  or  the  Retvm  to  England.  By  the  author  of  " Life  in  India." 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  very  clever  fiction,  intended  to  depict  life  in  India,  and  the  character  acquired  by 
Europeans  from  a  long  residence  in  that  country.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  probably  a 
pretty  fair  representative  of  the  nimierous  adventurers  alter  wealth  in  thdt  distant  regirai, 
who  usually  come  back  with  broken  constitutions,  and  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  so  at 
variance  with  those  they  find  prevailing  around  them,  as  to  have  but  little  real  enjoyment 
of  their  money.    This  is  also  in  the  publishers'  senes  of  cheap  **  select  novels." 

l.—MteceUaniee,  By  SnepncN  Coluns,  M.D.  12mo.  pp.  906.  Philadelphia :  Carey  ds 
Hart.    lt«2. 

We  thank  the  publishers  for  introducing  ns  to  a  new  author,  and  although  one  we  never 
heard  of  before,  we  give  him  our  hearty  welcome,  for  his  ''  Miscellanies*'  afibrd  no  mean 
evidence  of  his  claims  to  a  prominent  niche  in  the  temple  of  the  Nine.  The  volume  con- 
pI'^ls  of  ef*aya,  criticisms  and  speeches,  generally  sensible  and  well-writlen ;  every  page 
evincive  of  a  desire  to  '*  advance  the  cause  of  virtue,  literature,  or  humanity." 

8  —Di»eourse9  on  VarioM  fiWy>ct«.    By  E.  H.  Ohapin.    Boston :  Abel  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Chapin  sets  out  with  a  proposition  that  none  will  perhaps  deny,  that  the  great  end  of 
pTaching  ia  to  reform  the  life,  and  reconcile  men  to  duty  and  to  God.  To  accompltsfa  this 
tlie  most  eOectually,  he  maintains  that  we  should  have  conect  views  of  the  doctrines  oC 
Christianity,  and  that  we  should  understand  the  true  motives  and  objects  of  religion.  He  » 
a  Universalist,  and  makes  no  eflbrt  to  conceal  his  opinions,  or  to  go  between  the  disconbtf 
tenets  of  the  sects.  Neither  does  he  travel  out  of  his  course  in  order  to  thrust  promineitfir 
forward  his  peculiar  views ;  but  these  discourses  are  chiefly  practical,  inculcatii^  Chrisbu 
dispositions,  the  government  of  the  tongue,  self-denial,  and  the  various  graces  and  vntaes 
portrayed  in  the  life,  and  taught  from  the  fervent  lips  of  JesuF,  the  divine  idea)  o<*  Ctuv- 
liAnity. 
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9.— 7%<  CompleU  PoeHeal  Worka  of  WVHam  Cowptr,  Etq.,  ele. ;  idUb  a  Mmoir  of  tte 
Author.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stkbhuto,  A.M.  18mo.  pp.  823.  New  York :  B.  Appleton  & 
Co.    IStt. 

The  poetical  works  of  Cowper  are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require  literaiy 
criticism  at  oar  hands.  Oar  only  object  in  the  present  notice,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
admirers  of  this  dehghtfol  bard,  to  the  beautiful  edition  before  as,  which  is  ondonbtedly  the 
most  perfect  and  complete  that  has  ever  been  reprinted  in  this  country.  It  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  poems  embraced  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  Cowper,  the  hymns  and  trans- 
lations from  Madame  Guion,  ^lilton,  etc., — and  Adam,  a  sacred  drama,  from  the  Italian 
of  Andreini.  The  printing  and  paper  are  superb,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  uniformly 
correct  and  elegant  style  adopted  by  the  liberal  and  enterprising  publishers. 

10.— I*frrafw  for  My  Younf^  Countrvmen.  Vol.  S.—Dawningt  of  Oenhu  ;  or,  Ihe  Earfy 
Lhet  of  Some  EmtngrU  P«rwM  of  the  Lad  Century.  By  Arhs  Pratt,  author  of  "  Flow- 
en  and  their  Associations,'*  etc.  New  York :  P.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philadelphia :  Greo. 
S.  Appleton.    1842. 

The  narratives  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  Baron  Cuvier,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  lindley  Murray,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Adam  Clarke,  contained  in  this 
volume,  are  not  abridgments  of  the  lives  of  the  eminent  persons  named— they  present 
chiefly  some  account  of  their  childhood  and  early  youth.  The  author,  however,  aims  to 
give  her  young  readers  a  correct  impresdon  of  the  character  which  the  individuals  bore  in 
later  years,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  the  memoirs  are  entitled  to  our  respect  and  admi- 
ration. The  author's  design,  is  to  show  that  moral  excellence  is,  in  many  instances,  comr 
bined  with  mental  greatness,  giving  to  it  its  peculiar  beauty  and  highest  value.  "  She  has 
wished,"  to  quote  from  the  preface,  "  to  convince  the  young  of  the  importance  of  cultivat- 
ing both  the  mind  and  the  heart,— of  taking  for  their  example  a  high  standard  of  mental 
and  moral  worth ;  and  in  all  things  excellent  she  would  recommend  them  to  adopt  the 
motto  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  "  aim  at  the  eagle,  if  they  only  hit  the  sparrow.' 


it 


11 —TV  JUUle  Boye  and  OirU'  Library  cf  Amutement  and  hutrudion.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Hale.    New  York :  Edward  Dunigan.    1842. 

Here  are  eight  little  volumes,  containing  sixteen  stories  in  prose  and  verse,  illustrated 
with  a  great  many  highly-colored  engravings,  admirably  adapted  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of"  little  folks."  We  have  long  known  the  editor,  she  is  the  mother  of  a  large 
faniily  of  children,  and  aside  from  her  well-earned  fame,  in  the  higher  walks  of  polite  lite- 
rature, the  happy  results  that  have  followed  her  maternal  teachings  and  influence,  afford 
abundant  evidence  of  her  ability  to  impart  to  the  young  mind  profitable  moral  and  mental 
culture. 

12.— Iitt2t  CMn,  Bfydi  Ckunt ;  «r.  How  Poor  Mm  lAoe.  A  Tate  for  Young  Per$on».  By 
Marv  Howitt. — IVork  and  JVages ;  or.  Life  in  Service.  A  eonimualion  of  "  lAtUe 
Coin,  Much  CareJ**  By  Mart  Howrrr.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.  Philadelphia : 
Geo.  S.  Appleton.    1842. 

These  little  volumes  are  designed  to  inculcate  lessons  of  prudence  and  economy  in  hum- 
ble life,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  expressive  titles ;  and  although  referring  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  factory  operatives  of  England,  they  contain  many  important  hints,  that  would 
be  useful  to  a  large  class  of  people  in  a  corresponding  condition  in  the  United  States. 
"  Work  and  Wages,"  embraces  an  interesting  narrative  of  a  girl  at  service,  and  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  mistress  and  servant. 

18.— 7V«d  of  Hoiiuekeeping.  By  T.  S.  Arthitb,  author  of  **  Insubordination,"  "  Six  Night* 
with  the  Washinfftonians,"  etc.  New  York :  D.  ApplietoQ  6c  Co.  Phihulelphia :  George 
S.  Appleton.    1^. 

This  is  an  American  tale,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  sooial  condition  of  our  peoploi 
and  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  beet  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Chil- 
dren," in  course  of  publication  by  the  Appletons.  The  machinery  of  the  narrative  is  well 
managed,  and  is  withal  agreeable  and  attractive ;  the  tendency  of  weiks  like  the  present, 
in  a  moral  and  social  view,  cannot  fbr  a  moment  be  doubted.  We  hope  to  see  more,  ia 
the  series,  from  the  same  gifted  pen. 
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14.— TV  Young  Niaurali$C»  RmnbUt  thnmgh  Meny  IjomU  ;  cootaioing  an  AccOiut  of  ike 

Principal  Amraale  and  Birds  of  both  tfie  Old  and  New  Couotiies;  with  Anecdotes. 

Hlusmiled  with  upward*  of  fifty  engravings.    16mo.  pp.  205. 
lC\—Sioriea  JllusUaiive  of  the  IruUnct  of  AnimaU,  Umr  Characlen,  and  HabiU.    By  Tuomai 

lii.NGLEY.    EnibelUi^hrd  with  engravinfiB  from  drawings  by  T.  Landser.    Ifimo.  pp.  2D1. 
16  —  Tai€*  about  'i  'raveUer§,  their  PeriU^  Adoenktru,  and  JhMCtntria,    By  Thomas  Buwixr. 

Embellibhed  with  engravings.    16mo.  pp.  190. 
Yl.^WiUiam  Tell,  Ute  Patriot  of  Stcitxerland.    Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Be  Plo- 

rian.    Together  with  the  Life  of  the  author.    To  which  is  added  Andreas  Hofer,  tk& 

**  Tell"  ot'  Tyrol.    Illustrated  with  engraviDgs  on  wood,  bv  Butler.    16mo.  pp.  240. 
U.^Taiu  of  the  KingB  of  England  ;  Ist  and  2d  Series.    2  vols.    16mo.  pp.  224  and  239. 

New  York:  Wiley  &  Putnam.    1^42. 

We  cannot  thus  record  in  onr  pages  the  titles  of  these  works,  forming  a  sort  of  "  library 
for  the  Young,"  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  yonth,  with- 
out noticing  the  changes  which  a  few  years  have  made  in  this  department  of  literature. 
If  it  be  an  undoubted  truth,  that  a  slight  impression  on  the  infant  mind  will  afleet  its  ibcm 
and  strength  through  life,  a  generation  nurtured  among  the  valuable  and  pleasing  Tolumet 
which  now  form  our  "  Libraries  for  the  People  and  their  Children,"  or  "  My  Young  Coun- 
trymen," etc.,  must  far  surpass,  in  every  intellectual  and  moral  trait,  a  race  taaght  only  the 
absurd  tales  of  fairy  enchantment,  and  the  foohah  chimes  of  *'  Rhymes  for  the  NuTsery.** 
The  worthless  volumes,  in  the  perusal  of  which  our  chUdheod  was  wasted,  have  nov 
given  place  to  a  class,  which,  though  happily  adapted  to  the  compreheneioa  of  the  yonsf- 
est,  may  both  amuse  and  instruct  the  oldest.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  voloroea  of  the 
series  before  us,  which,  although  reprints  from  the  English,  we  have  read  not  without  plea> 
sure  or  advantage.  The  compiler  of  the  "  Tales  of  the  Kings  of  England,**  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  the  very  general  practice  of  giving  abridgment&^mere  outlines  of  histoiy,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  child,  has  selected  such  iocidems  ttom 
the  history  of  England,  as  shall  not  only  convey  instruction  to  his  yoimg  readers,  but  afind 
them  as  much  interest  and  delight  as  the  fairy  stories  of  their  infancy.  In  the  "  Natunhsl^ 
Rambles**  the  plan  of  grouping  the  animals  and  birds  in  their  several  qoarten  of  the  worid, 
ia  adopted,  so  that  the  youthful  reader  will  be  able  to  recollect  with  esse  from  which 
places  any  of  them  are  brought. 

19.— TV  Siege  of  Derru  ;  or,  Suferingt  qf  the  ProUitanU.    A  Tale  of  the  Revohitioa. 

12mo.  pp.292. 
^l^HeUn  FitHwood.    12mo.  pp.  890. 
^l.—Perional  RecoUectiom.    pp.  808. 
72.—Principaliti€»  and  Powers  in  Heavenly  Placet,    By  CHAaLOTTB  Elizabkth.    With  an 

Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Edw.  Bickcrsteth.  pp.  29o,  New  York :  John  S.  Taylor* Co. 

Mr.  Taylor,  we  believe,  three  or  four  years  ago,  first  introduced  this  popular  writer  to 
the  American  reader,  by  the  republication  of  several  of  the  earliest  productions  of  Iter  pro- 
lific pen.  Her  popularity  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  religious  pcvtion  of  the  readiog 
community ;  a  class  neither  few  in  number,  or  wanting  in  the  dispo^tioa  to  partake  c^  the 
intellectual  nutriment  which  the  press  of  the  present  day  so  amply  supphes.  Her  vriting^ 
arc  strictly  religious  in  their  tone  and  tendency,  as  much  so  as  the  worluof  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
She,  however,  excels  thai  lady  in  a  more  spirited  and  flowing  style ;  and  is  destined  lo 
acquire  a  greater  degree  of  popularity,  and  a  more  numerous  circle  of  readers  among  those 
who  hold  the  popular  "  evangelical"  or  "  orthodox"  faith. 

The  volumes  of  the  uniform  edition  before  us,  we  have  noticed  separately  as  they  were 
published  during  the  last  year.  We  therefore  merely  wish  to  express,  at  this  time,  o« 
admiration  of  the  taste  displayed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  **  getting  up"  of  the  present  beau- 
tiful edition,  and  recommend  it  to  the  admireis  of  the  gifted  author.  Additions  to  this 
series  are  to  be  made,  simultaneously  with  their  appearance  in  England,  Mr.  Taylor  hav« 
ing,  as  we  understand,  made  a  Uberal  arrangement  with  the  author  for  early  copies  of  every 
work  she  may  hereafter  publish. 

t^'-A  Dieeourte  oecananed  by  the  Death  of  WUHam  EUery  Channing,  D.D.j  pronoBBced 

before  the  Unitarian  Societies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  in  the  Church  of  the  Mfiniih. 
October  13th,  1&12.    By  Hshby  W.  Bellows.    8vo.  pp.  28. 

We  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  delivery  of  this  discourse,  and  its  sobsequent  pere- 
sal  has  only  served  to  strengthen  and  confirm  our  conviction  of  its  character,  as  an  able, 
eloquent,  and  truthful  portraiture  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  purest  nen  of  the  age. 
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2i— 7%e  UrauHne  Mcatutd;  or  a  ColUeUm  of  Prayer$y  Spiritual  ExtrcUetj  ek.y  inter- 
spersed with  Various  Instnictioos  necessary  for  forming  Youth  to  the  Practice  of  Solid 
Fiety ;  originallyarranged  for  the  Youog  Ladies  educated  at  the  Ursaline  Convent,  Cork. 
Revised  by  the  Very  Iteverebd  Johh  Powsr,  and  approved  by  Bishop  Hughes.  New 
York :  Edward  Dunigan. 

The  Catholic  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dunigan  for  the  most  elegantly-bound  and 
handsomely  printed  edition  of  this  manual  of  devotion  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever 
before  been  published.  The  "  Ursuiine  Manual,*'  is,  we  are  informed,  more  used,  by  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  church,  than  any  other  extant.  Herttictf  as  we  should  be  consid- 
ered by  our  Catholic  brethren,  we  do  not  anticipate  ourselves  (o  be  greatly  edified  by  its 
perusal  or  use ;  and  we  have  therefore  concluded,  in  the  true  catholic  spirit,  respecting  the 
sincerity  of  all,  to  present  it  to  a  very  faithful  daughter  of  the  church  and  of  Erin,  in  our 
family,  whom  we  know  will  fully  appreciate  its  value. 

26.— -7^  London  CkritUan  Observer. 

This  popular  monthly  religious  miscellany  is  again  to  be  republished  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Mason,  the  proprietor  of  the  American  edition  of  the  English  reviews  and  magazines, 
has  issued  a  prospectus,  which  will  be  found  appended  to  this  magazine,  announcing  the 
reprint  of  that  work,  which  it  is  promised  shall  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  British  edition,  at  very 
little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  price  of  the  imported  copy.  It  advocates,  what  are 
considered  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  Christian  community,  the  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  the  sacred  Scripture.  It  has  ever  been  conducted  with  marked  ability ;  and  will 
doubtless  meet  with  encouragement  from  difierent  denominations  of  American  theologiano. 

26.-7^  Young  Americmn ;  or  Book  of  Oocemment  and  Law :  Showing  their  History, 
Nature,  and  Necessity.  By  S.  G.  Goodhich,  author  of  *'  Peter  Parley's  Tales.  l8mo. 
pp.  282.    New  York :  Wilham  Robinson.    Iftl2. 

The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  excellent ;  and  like  every  thing  from  Peter  Parley, 
adnairably  well  calculated  to  secure  the  attention  of  children.  It  begins  with  the  first  ideas 
of  government  and  law,  and  successively  treats  of  governments  and  legislation  in  all  their 
successive  stages,  and  diversified  forms.  The  nature,  origin,  and  principles  of  government, 
and  especially  our  own,  are  here  made  accessible  to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  familiar  to 
the  youthful  student. 

27.-'T%e  Young  IsUmdert,  A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  By  Jefferys  Taylor.  New  York : 
D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 

A  tale  of  deep  and  thriUing  effect,  and  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  intense  interest  in 
both  young  and  old.  It  is  besides  full  of  earnest  instruction.  The  engraved  illustrations 
are  superb ;  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  best  juvenile  gift  books  of  the  season. 

^.^BaeJdtUmg.    By  Cbluuxittc  Elizabeth.    New  York :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  uncharitable  in  us  to  say,  that  if  all  who  might  receive 
benefit  from  this  happy  illustration  of  the  evil  indicated  by  the  title,  dionld  read  the  book, 
the  publishers*  enterprise  would  be  amply  rewarded. 

29.—LAne  Upon  Line  ;  or  a  Second  Series  of  the  Earliest  Religious  hislruetion  the  Infant 
Mind  is  capable  of  receiving,  etc.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Peep  of  Day.**  18mo.  pp.  272. 
New  York ;  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co. 

The  design  of  this  little  work  is  to  lead  children  to  understand,  and  to  delight  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  most  interesting  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  are  selected,  and  ren- 
dered attractive  to  the  young,  by  the  easy  and  familiar  style  in  which  they  are  related.  It 
is  the  fifth  American  from  the  fourth  London  edition  of  the  work 

dO^^Tales  and  lUustrations.  dnMy  intended  for  Young  Persons.  By  CnARLOTTX  Elisa- 
beth.   18mo.  pp.  228.    New  York :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  contains  fifteen  tales  and  sketches,  designed  to  inculcate  in  an  attrac- 
tive form  the  same  moral  and  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  that  characterize  all  the 
writings  of  the  popular  author. 

31.— TV  Juvenile  Pianist ;  or  a  Mirror  of  Music  for  Infant  Minds.  By  Ainrs  Rodwkuu 
Illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams  and  engravings.    New  York :  James  D.  Lock  wood. 

The  style  of  this  little  treatise  is  adapted  to  the  most  infantile  capacity,  and  is  designed 
to  render  the  early  practice  of  the  piano  both  easy  and  attractive. 
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MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  anniversary  of  this  highly  useful  institation  was  celebrated  an  WeL 
Desday,  the  9th  of  November.  A  large  audience  was  asMmbled  at  the  Tabenmcie,  noc 
withstanding  the  very  stormy  state  of  the  weather. 

Philip  Hone,  Esq.,  presided,  and  addressed  the  meetiiig,  giving  an  aooonnt  of  the 
erigin  of  the  society.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  T.  RoUins,  Esq.,  who  described  its  pro. 
grass,  and  present  favorable  position. 

Charles  Eames,  Esq;,  then  rose  and  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  oratioo, 
illustrating  the  benefits  which  navigation  and  commerce  had  conferred  upon  mankiiwL 
His  address  was  much  applauded.  ^ 

After  the  oration,  Park  Benjamin,  Esq.,  pronounced  t  poem  which  he  had  been  le. 
quested  to  prepare  for  the  occasion.  We  had  expected  to  hear  a  serious  and  learned 
efiusion  on  the  advantages  derived  by  the  rising  generation  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Mercantile  Library,  but  we  were  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Bei^ 
min*s  poem  was  a  satire  on  the  present  rage  for  verse  making.  It  ia  replete  with  eie- 
gant  fancies,  biting  sarcasm,  and  happy  allusioiis,  which  were  eagerijr  seised  by  the 
audience,  and  highly  appiaudedw  His  Unes  upon  the  present  state  of  the  dnma  were 
beautiful,  and  produced  a  most  thrilling  efiect. 

The  company  adjourned  to  Niblo's,  where  a  dinner  had  been  prepared.  A  nunber 
of  toasts  were  given  from  the  chair,  which  was  very  ably  filled  by  Philip  Hooe,  Eaq. 
Several  excellent  speeches  were  made ;  those  by  Mr.  Mayor  Morris,  Mr.  Evari^  Mr. 
J.  0.  Sargent,  and  Mr.  Keese,  were  the  best  of  the  evening. 

The  general  hilarity  of  the  evening  was  very  much  increased  by  some  ezcetteni  m^ 
sic  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson.  Several  beautifnl  sones,  duett, 
and  glees  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Loder,  her  sister  Miss  Watson,  Mr.  Horn,  the  Messn. 
Massett ;  and  Mr.  Tinun  and  Mr.  W.  A.  King  delighted  the  company  by  playiog  a 
magnificent  duet. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  a  programme  of  the  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March. 

1842,  Dec.  6th — One  liOcture — O.  A.  Bbownson,  £2sq. — **  Government*  its  Origin,  Or. 
ganization,  and  End." 

Dec.  13th — One  Lecture — Eunn  Burritt,  Esq. — "The  Indispensable  Character  and 
Necessity  of  Popular  Lectures,  in  View  of  the  Present  and  Prospective  Wants  of  die 
Community." 

Dec.  30th — One  Leeture-^-GioROE  Baitcroft,  Esq^ — *^  Genius  is  die  Expression  of  te 
.  Spirit  of  the  Age.»* 

Dec.  27th — One  Lecture-— Charles  0*Coivnor,  E^sq. — **  The  Advantages  Resoltiiig  to 
Society  from  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking." 

1843,  Jan.  3d — One  Lecture — ^Richard  H.  Daiia«  Jr.,  Esq^— **  The  FocmdatiOB  of  In. 

fluence." 

Jan.  17  th — One  Lecture-^Rev.  Wiluax  H.  Furness — **  The  Characteristics  oCGemoK* 

Jan.  24th — One  Lecture— Jofur  Neal,  E2sq« — ^**  The  Rights  of  Woman.** 

Jan.  3l8t — One  Lecture— John  Nral,  Esq. — ^  General  Reading.** 

Feb.  7th— One  Lecture— William  M.  Evarts,  Esq. — *^  The  Service  of  Politieal  Ectm- 

omy  in  the  Advancement  of  Society.** 
Feb.  14th— One  Lecture— Rev.  Hsnrt  Giles— **  The  Spirit  of  Irish  History.** 
Feb.  21stp— One  Lecture— Rev.  Hbnrt  Giles— "The  Genios  of  Byron.** 
Feb.  28th — One  Lecture— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Esq. 
March  7th — One  Lecture — ^Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Esq. 

The  lectures  are  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening  of  each  week. 


■  AMUBI.  PIBBOB'B 
VEW  PATENT  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

COHBINIHQ 

ECONOMY,  CONVENIENCE,  AND  PERFECTION  ! ! 
Tho  Subecriber  having  for  the  last  sixteen  jeara,  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
he  improvenieDt  of  his  RANGES,  can  dow  oSer  ao  aiticle  which,  for  usefulnen 
lad  economy,  is  not  to  be  Burpaeaed  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this  market 
t'hey  are  so  simple  in  their  construction  that  any  ordinary  mason  can  set  them. 
L'hey  have  from  two  to  three  ovens,  in  which  from  four  to  eight  loaves  of  bread 
an  be  baked  at  one  time,  without  hindrance  to  the  other  necessary  cooking 
iperations. 


n  penoD.     The  peculiar  adiantagea  of  tbeae  Bmgcs, 

_ . _.,  , have  tian,  uethe  (bllowinj : 

.  Tbey  ne  the  cbeapeat,  u  leEddB  pnce,  eret  oCfered  to  tbo  puUio — bemg  of  all  priMi  fltiin  ^U 

S-  They  we  mott  economical,  h  renids  canmmption  of  Tnel,  uld  Isbooc  in  uiJDg  tbem. 

3.  Thejr  ue  a  enUin  cure  lot  traoky  chimniea.    Tbia  qualilr  In  Uhdi  <■  often  woiUi  Uu  piica 


All  the  efflnila  uinng  fh>m  the  cooking  eacapea  Into  the  chimney,  jj 
u.  All  the  ordiauT  kitchen  uteniila  can  he  usea  npon  tbacn.  4 
6.  Tbey  can  be  taken  down  and  met  with  the  grealeat  cue  poariUe. 


7.  They  can  be  Dsad  with  wood  Oi  .„. 

8.  They  combine  all  the  adTanligea,  with  none  oftbe  defecta,  of  a  stove  and  Biv-plaoe. 

An  Rangea  put  np  by  the  proprietor  ore  wairanlsd  to  gi*e  entire  aaliabction — if  not,  tbey  will  tt 
■ken  away  without  the  leaat  eipense  to  the  purchaaa. 
Tbe  pioprietot  baa  alao  a  newty  invented 


n  the  fire  place  or  kitcben,  lequirins  ne  maaon  to  h 


bicti  can  be  placed  in  the  fire  place  or  kitcben,  lequirins  ne  maaon  to  wt  tbem — being  put  op  wifb 
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MERCHANTS'   MAGAZINE, 

AND 

COMMERCIAL  REVIEW, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY....  FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE, 
BT  FREEnXAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPBIETOB, 
14a  FULTON  STREET,  NEW- YORK. 


Tnis  periodical  is  devoted  excluuively  to  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  toan** 
community,  and  in  thia  respect  dilTera  in  its  characttr  from  any  masaitne  either  in  ti 
country  or  Europe.     It  is  intended  to  be  literally  and  truly  a  useful  work. 

Its  contents  embrace  every  subject  connected  with  Commeret  and  Political  EconfJ^ 
Biographical  Sketches  of  eminent  merchants,  and  Es9ays  from  the  ablest  pens. 
Bankings  Navigation,  Manufactures^  Insurance,  TVade,  Commerce  and  Merw-r^ 
Law,  including  important  decisions  in  t)ie  different  courts  in  the  United  States  ^ 
England,  form  part  of  the  contents  of  each  number;  together  with  official  reports  oft 
new  Commercial  Regulations  and  Treaties. 

The  Merchants'  Magazine  is  also  the  repository  for  authentic  Statistieal  infonnnse 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade  and  Commerce,  Banking,  etc,  collerted  from  offica 
sources,  and  dasaified  in  tables,  valuable  for  present  and  failure  reference. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Henry  Whipple. Salem, 

John  Adams  Greene Quincy, 

S.  Bowlea Springfield, 

William  Howe New  Bedford, 

Walter  A.  Bryant Barre, 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

B.Cranston  &  Co Proindence, 

CONNECTICUT. 

James  W.  Judd Hartford, 

S.W.Upham Waterbury, 

Wm.  A-  McMillan Stamford, 

O.G.Wilson New  Haven, 

MAINE. 

Smith  &  Fenno Bangor, 

NEW-YORK. 

C.  H.  Lindsley Whig  Office,  Troy, 

W.  C.  Little All>cmy, 

W  ill iam  W ilson Pmtghkeepsie, 

Daniel  Ayer Fulton,  Onvego  Co., 

G.  Lomas Newourgh, 

Thomas  Hart  Hyatt Rochester, 

T.  Welch,  Office  of  Com.  Adv Buffalo, 

S.  F.  Smith,  Editor  Journal Syracuse, 

R.  D.  Searle, O^denshurgh, 

J.  H.  Stanley,  p  M.,..Le  Rny,  Genessee  Co., 

NEW  JERSEY. 

J.  Y.  Baldwin Newark, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Drew  &  Scammell Philadelphia, 

J.  Knabb&  Co Reading, 

J.  R.  Welden Pittsburg, 

Elliott  &  McCurdv Barrisburg, 

Bryson,  Pearsol  4"  Wisner, Lancaster, 

MARYLAND. 

Knifirht  &  Colborn Baltimore, 

N.  Hickman z>o. 

.  «.    nisTillCT  OP  COLUMBtA. 

Frank  Taylor Washington, 

^    „      ...  VIRGINIA. 

R.  Northington Norfolk, 

Smith,  Drinker  &  Morris Richmond, 

John  H.  Thompson Wheeling, 

A.P.Bigelow FarmvilU, 

SOUTH  CAROLLVA. 

A  Head Charleston, 

Levm  &  Tavil 2)0. 

.    «    «     .    .  OHIO. 

A.S.Sanford, Cleveland, 

J-  C.  Wnght,  Ed.  Gazette, Cincinnati, 

E.  Lucas  &  Co.. j)o, 

Martin  Ryerson, Dq' 

John  T.Blair Columbus, 
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ILLINOIS. 
S.  F.Gale Ckurr 

(3ngg  k  }iudmn, J"*- 

Lonng  Pickering,  p.  M Hemi^ 

Th.  Gregg, War^ 

•      .    *  ^      .         GEORGIA.  „  , 

Lockefc  Davis ' Savon*  ■ 

A.  G.  Willis. Auptfi^' 

KENTUCKY. 

James  P.  Bates — Gte* 

J.  M.  McKay,  P.M. BUm^^ 

W.  N.  Haldeman, ioutRi^^ 

~.  H.  Spurgin, Mmni  Sier^^i' 

Jackson, ^,..]Ui  HJi^- 

TENNESSEE.  ,  ,_ 

John  Tomlin,  Postmaster Ja^*^- 

MISSOURI. 

R.  Jones  Woodward St.Lsf^ 

ALABAMA. 

M.  Boullemet, MeJ^' 

P.  A.  McRae,  Esq Gff««^ 

FLORIDA.     „^    ^       ^, 

D.  D.  WhitehuTst St.  Aupt&^ 

LOUISIANA.  ,      ^  _^ 

J.  Hucfiton, BflfonSsr*^ 

IOWA. 
J.  B.Newhan BurHni^ 

TEXAS.  ^  -jj. 

G.  Gould  Deshon GdrfS^- 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  „  ^,„ 

James  Lessel S^W 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Alexander  Fraser, St.  ^'^ 

UPPER  CANADA. 

William  Matthie .Brsdf^  , 

LOWER  CANADA.       ,,__ 

M.  D.  Bean ^frsK"^   f 

ENGLAND.  .^.^ 

Wiley  &  Putnam, i*"*^' 

•        CANTON  &  MACAO. 

Isaac  M.  Bull,  Esq, 

Cuba.  ^  « . 

Noye8&  Jenks, ^fe^^ 

TRAVELLING  AGENTS. 
George  Gates, ^^^^^r' 
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Thia  number  couJoin.  four  ibectj :  posUge  on  which  wiU  be,  if  not  ow  !»  mflrt  li  iw»  P«  "^"^ 
aniles  ii  c«nta  per  throt 


